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BEING IN LOVE AND OBJECT LOSS 


ROBERT C. BAK New YORK 


The subject of this paper may seem antiquated 
to some and more literary than scientific to 
others. Yet it is not without precedent. You 
may already have been reminded of a similar 
title by Freud: * Being in Love and Hypnosis’, 
the eighth chapter of ‘ Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego’ (1921). After his 
‘Contributions to the Psychology of Love’ 
(1910, 1912), which focused on types of object 
choice, Freud turned, in the * Group Psycho- 
logy’, to the study of the vicissitudes of libido 
and the processes of identification that take 
place in the two exceptional emotional states of 
being in love and hypnosis. In his paper ‘On 
Narcissism ’ (1914) Freud stated his basic view 
of love: 


The highest form of development that object libido 
is capable of when the subject seems to yield up his 
whole personality in favour of the object. 


The course and topography of identification, 
in relation to object loss, had already pre- 
occupied Freud in his study on * Mourning and 
Melancholia ’ (1917). There, in connection with 
the puzzle of suicide, we come face to face with 
a surprising statement: 


In the two most opposed situations of being most 
intensely in love and of suicide, the ego is over- 
whelmed by the object, though in totally different 
ways. 


The two states are opposites—although, as 
we know, they are not necessarily so in the 
id—but the overwhelming of the ego is identical 
in both; however, the way in which this occurs 
is supposedly totally different. 

Freud did not pursue further this, at least for 
me, significant idea of the partial connection 
between being in love and suicide. I shall 
suggest now that we examine ‘ being in love’ 
within a triad, midway between mourning and 
melancholia. Some similarities and contra- 
dictions will strike us immediately. 

The 21st Freud Anniversary Lecture of the New York 


Psychoanalytic Institute, presented at the Academy of 
Medicine on 13 April 1971. 


In all three conditions there is a narrowing of 
the field of consciousness through an all-exclusive 
concentration of interest (hypercathexis) on the 
object. In all three conditions forms of identifi- 
cation with the object take place. 

In mourning the loved person died. It is an 
object loss in reality. In melancholia there may 
also be a real object loss, but in a greater number 
of cases melancholia may develop from the loss of 
intrapsychic and symbolic object representations. 

Where is the object loss in ‘ being in love?’ 
you will ask. Here is the first major contradic- 
tion. In the following I shall endeavour to make 
plausible to you that ‘ being in love’ is often 
preceded by separation or by an important 
object loss—real, imaginary or threatened—or 
by one of the numerous losses of object represen- 
tations that lead to melancholia. To these 
precipitating causes I might add damage to the 
self-image and lack of fulfilment of strivings of 
the ideal-ego which indirectly lead to the threat 
of object loss. But whereas in melancholia the 
lost object is regained by identification, or, as 
Freud put it, ‘love escapes extinction’ by 
regressing to narcissism, the person who suffers 
from ‘ being in love’ finds a substitute object; 
the loss is undone and the object is replaced 
or resurrected. 

In some instances where the attempts to 
substitute another love object prove unsuccessful, 
the love may turn into acute melancholia and 
suicide. The love and suicide motif is an old one 
in history and literature. The lover gives up life 
in order to prove worthy of being loved, or be 
united with the love object in death. In antiquity 
we find it in the story of Meles and Timagoras, 
described by Pausanias. Meles, spurning the 
love of Timagoras, bade Timagoras climb the 
highest point of a rock and cast himself down 
as proof of his love, which he did. When Meles 
saw the tragedy he had caused, he climbed the 
rock himself and, casting himself down, killed 
himself. Schiller’s hero in the poem, ‘ Glove’, 


1 I am indebted for this example to Dr Susan 
Woodford. 
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had clearer notions of reality. When challenged 
to prove his love by entering an arena of wild 
beasts to pick up the glove thrown in by his 
beloved, he did so intrepidly, but threw the 
retrieved glove in her face and left her. This 
may serve as an example of the ego functions 
regaining their capacity of reality testing under 
extreme danger. 

The risking of one’s life or giving it up in love 
is a recurrent motif in literature susceptible 
of many variations. 

In the early Renaissance the discussion of this 
theme was pursued on a spiritual level among the 
Florentine Neoplatonists, especially between 
Marsilio Ficino and Pico, Count of Mirandola. 
Both agreed that the highest form of love is 
blind. For Ficino it was the blindness of joy 
(gaudium), but Pico’s enthusiasm entailed a 
doctrine of mystical self-annihilation. 

In the 19th century, the suicide of Werther in 
Goethe’s novel remains the outstanding romantic 
prototype, together with the frequently quoted 
line by Heine about the tribe of the Azras ‘ who 
have to die when they love °. 

In contemporary literature, it was Thomas 
Mann who grasped most deeply the Eros- 
Thanatos motif (Schroeter, 1964) in several of 
his short stories. Even the mystic Orphic con- 
nection of Amor as God of Death appears in 
the story, ‘ The Black Swan’. 

Even if you have followed me in seeing a 
convergence of the themes of love, death, 
suicide and melancholia, your clinical sense may 
revolt and say that melancholia is based on 
highly ambivalent relations to the object. It is 
based on narcissistic object choice and regression 
of libido into the ego. 

To meet your valid concern, it will be my 
further task to try to validate the postulate that 
the above three preconditions of melancholia are 
also present, to varying extent, in ‘ being in 
love’. 

I feel that at this point I should dispel some 
unease that you may feel at meeting these 
propositions. In speaking of ‘ being in love ’, I 
emphasize the irrational, stormy, eventually 
tragic emotional turmoils of ‘ romantic youth ° 
that may repeat themselves also later in life and 
appear as a grande passion, fulfilled or un- 
requited. 

I mean the state of feeling like Goethe’s 
Werther shortly before his suicide: 


How her image pursues me! Awake or dreaming, 
she fills my entire soul. Here, when I close my eyes, 


here in my forehead where the inner and outer 
seeing is united, there are her glowing eyes. Heré, I 
cannot express it. If I close my eyes they are here: 
as the sea, or like a chasm they stay here quiet. 


Another poet, writing at the peak of his love: 
“Ah, your face. It follows me everywhere. It is 
poison. Opiate. Wine. Narcotic.’ Werther 
blames the cold consciousness that brings him 
back just when he ‘longed to lose himself in 
the totality of the infinite’. To this last aspect 
of love we shall return. 

I hope I shall also be able to deepen our 
insight into the state of the average being in 
love. Freud called that the ‘ lyrical phase’ 
before the ‘epic’ one. This latter is the calmer, 
more rational and durable state, which we 
usually call loving, or, more mundanely, * mature 
genital object relationship’. We distinguish it 
from “ being in love’, which is an introductory 
phase and, in its strict sense, transitory. 

In the young Freud himself, love for his 
betrothed shows a remarkable soundness even 
in the beginning. I shall quote from two letters 
written a few weeks after his engagement: 


And when you are my dear wife before all the world 
and bear my name, we will pass our life in calm 
happiness for ourselves and earnest work for man- 
kind until we have to close our eyes in eternal sleep 
and leave to those near us a memory everyone will 
be glad of (Jones, 1953, p. 139). 


The future wife is envisaged as the good, 
hospitable Hausfrau, whose ‘large bunch of 
keys must rattle noisily °. He continues: ‘ There 
is so much we can enjoy: The bookcase and the 
sewing basket and the friendly lamp. And 
everything has to be kept in good order...’ = 

Jones raises his eyebrows at this description 
of a cosy, tidy life and love, yet he characterizes 
Freud’s love as a ‘terrible grande passion’. He 
Says: ‘if ever a fiery apprenticeship qualified a 
man to discourse authoritatively on love, that 
was Freud ’. 

Let me mention to you here that the ‘ fiery 
apprenticeship’ was characterized by a con- 
suming possessiveness, over-anxiety about the 
loss of the loved one and near-pathological 
jealousy. The specially strong reason for this 
jealousy was that his love for Martha Bernays 
followed an extensive object loss. The lack of 
Openings for a scientific academic career had 
been clear to Freud for at least a year. Yet he 
could not give up his work and depart from the 
Physiological Institute. Only at the moment of 
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finding his love object was he capable of this 
separation. It was a painful decision and what 

Ahe later called a wrench, the * separation from 
science’. It is significant, however, that with 
this separation he lost the closeness to Briicke 
and especially to Fleisch] about whom he spoke 
in the most glowing and exalted terms. That 
these losses were dynamically active in his strong 
jealousy of the new love object seems obvious. 
It may be generally true that this kind of dynamic 
factor, underlying an exaggerated jealousy, 

_ always constitutes an important ingredient of 
the so-called grandes passions. 

But let us return to the authoritative state- 
ments in ‘ Group Psychology’. The most con- 
spicuous aspect of being in love, according to 
Freud, is the sexual over-valuation of the object. 
This occurs in consequence of the suppression 
of the original narcissism and infantile mega- 
lomania. The libidinal investment of the self is 
transferred to the object. Freud quoted earlier 
from Salat al-Din in the Schreber case (1911): 

» ‘For when the flames of love arise, then self, 
the gloomy tyrant, dies.’ Self-love is com- 
pletely absorbed by the object; the object 
replaces the ego-ideal, leaving the self unpro- 
tected, humble and sacrificial. The self is thus 
left open to injury, ‘ which occurs in every case 
of being in love’. This takes place more easily 
when the love is unrequited. 

Even though Freud speaks of self-damage and 
injury, the role of aggression and the part that 
ambivalence may play do not surface in his 
discussion about being in love at all. 

The over-valuation. of the object is a rather 
regular, though not omnipresent, feature of 
being in love. It is indeed derived from a 
considerable delegation of narcissistic invest- 
ment from the self. Its function, however, is to 
counteract, or countercathect, the aggression. 
The exalted position of the object is a negation 
of ambivalence which is not tolerated because 
the object has to be protected as part of the self. 
Freud realized this in his thoughts about our 
attitude to death (1915): ‘It might be said that 
We owe the fairest flowerings of our love to the 
Teaction against the hostile impulse which we 
Sense within us.’ Nietzsche, in ‘Human, All 
Too Human *, was dimly aware of the ambivalent 
Source of men’s great ‘ deep inner passion ° for 
Women. Sensuality may be the least important. 
But when a man senses in a woman weakness, 
heed for protection and arrogant overconfidence 
Ubermut) at the same time, something over- 
Whelms him. ‘He is moved and hurt at the 


same time. At this time the source of great love 
comes into being.’ 

If we accept that object loss and consequent 
feelings of guilt are involved, we easily under- 
stand the proneness to self-injury, since the 
discharge of aggression is inhibited by fused 
self and object representations. 

It would be platitudinous to dwell on the 
massive return of aggression which occurs when 
the love object becomes frustrating or rejecting. 
In metapsychological terms, this change from 
love to hate takes place by adding the energies 
from the withdrawn love to hatred (Freud, 
1923). Denigration, devaluation or destruction, 
whether real or that of the psychic representation 
of the object, may result. 

In studying the identification processes in 
love, Freud ponders that the object does not 
necessarily have to be given up. He concludes 
that, in being in love, * The object has been put 
in the place of the ego ideal ’. 

Returning now to the question of object loss, 
in time-honoured psychoanalytic tradition, I 
shall start with the most pathological form of 
being in love, namely erotomania. It can be 
experienced as being in love and combined with 
the delusional conviction that this love is 
reciprocated. This delusional structure appears 
not infrequently at the beginning of schizo- 
phrenic processes. The erotomania can be very 
much embedded in reality at first, as it was in a 
case of mine, a young married woman doctor 
who fell in love with the head of her department 
about a year after her father’s death. She was 
competent, intelligent and, until that time, well 
balanced. Only in retrospect could one discern 
a somewhat greater readiness in her than in most 
women to interpret men’s actions to mean that 
they were in love with her. (I should mention 
here that she was Hungarian and therefore not 
liable to mistake charm for seduction, or 
effusive gallantry for love.) 

The uncanny formality with which she spoke 
of her love and eventual divorce prompted me to 
ask for a consultation. The consultant’s opinion 
was: ‘ delayed and displaced mourning’. Today 
I would agree with him. However, the course 
turned out to be malignant. Experiences of 
significance appeared, interpreted by the patient 
as signals from her lover that he was testing her, 
etc. A typical, almost foudroyant, schizophrenia 
developed, ending in deterioration, The eroto- 
mania was the last attempt to regain the lost 
objects. i 

In the case of the great Hungarian poet, 
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Jozsef Attila, the schizophrenic process became 
overt in an intractable transference love. It 
then turned into murderous hatred. The analyst 
was assaulted and threatened with denunciation 
as a communist. This placed the whole psycho- 
analytic society in jeopardy. (This happened in 
Hungary in the 1930s.) A poem from this phase: 


Motionless I lie on the bed seeing my own eyes. 
You are looking at me with them. 

Die! I wish it so wordlessly that I could believe 
I die from it myself. 


After he was transferred to me, the process 
seemed for a while to be arrested until the 
attempt at finding a new object. On finding 
the love object, the self is restored : 


My soul is not any more 

An imagined house on an empty ground, 
But is being built and grows 

Because satiated with shadows 

Among the women Flora was found. 


His love was unrequited. The schizophrenic 
process leaped forward with its typical ex- 
periences of significance and those of an undif- 
ferentiated self—non-self and, in spite of con- 
siderable efforts to save him, he ended in 
suicide. 

Whereas the first case illustrates a combination 
of real object loss and loss of object representa- 
tions, the second shows a progressive withdrawal 
from the object and repeated attempts to re- 
establish and recathect objects by being in love. 
The first ended in the annihilation of the psychic 
self-representations, the other of the real self. 
Both cases show—according to my interpreta- 
tion—attempts at restitution of the lost objects, 
first by being in love, then, as this fails, by a 
regression towards undifferentiation, to a state 
of development where self and objects are 
merged. Throughout all this the ego battles to 
maintain libidinal cathexis, holding on to 
objects and defending against their destruction. 

In another context I have described how the 
ego regresses to undifferentiation, regaining the 
object by self-non-self undifferentiation through 
temperature (Bak, 1939a, b). In this phase the 
relationship with objects is a melting together, a 
fusion that is based on temperature. The 
mother-child, or family, unity is represented by 
fusion through warmth. From the aspect of ego 
regression, libido and aggression are also 
undifferentiated (Freud, 1940). 


in 


With the self-non-self fusion through warmth, 
we reached a physiological precursor that will 
leave its stamp throughout the development, 
both on the needs and on the language of love 
We consider the capacity to love contingent on 
the separation of the self from the dual unity of 
mother and child. This separation is never 
complete and traces of the primary identifica- 
tions will remain in the most highly developed 
object relationship. 

Thus consideration of extensive object losses 
in schizophrenia leads us inexorably to the 


importance of the consequent regression of ego ` 


and libido, which in schizophrenia may become 
irreversible. 

I believe that the state of * being in love ’ tends 
to draw imagery and sensations from these very 
early ego phases and aims towards fusiofXof 
self and non-self, even with an integrated i:nd 
intact ego. I suggest that the almost obsessive 
preoccupation of the lover with the face of the 
beloved which overwhelms his inner vision 
(may I remind you of Goethe’s and the poet 
Jozsef’s reference) is a regression to the begin- 
ning of object formation, namely the recognition 
of the mother’s face. The supreme uniqueness, 
preciousness and irreplaceability of the love 
object signify a regression to the emerging image 
of the omnipotent mother. The painful disquiet 
in the absence of the object, the anguished 
sensations felt in the chest, only soothed by the 
assurance that the object is not lost, lead to the 
deeply longed for embrace that undoes the 
separation. 

The final step in this process of separation 
comes with genital maturation in adolescence, 
and the necessity to give up the original object 
receives a powerful driving force. The exalted 
state of ‘ being in love’, the ‘ sentimental young 
man’s passion’ (Freud), is regularly associated 
with adolescence. In this highly ambivalent state 
the ego partly splits aggression and libido. The 
parental objects are devalued and the search 
for new objects for love begins. The libidinal 
positions in adolescence have been compared 
with those of mourning and unhappy love (A. 
Freud, 1958). 

Let me give you a vignette from a normal- 
neurotic young doctor’s analysis, who until now 
had felt unable to get married. In one analytic 
hour he spoke about his shock at finding 4 
metastasis from a breast cancer. His own 
mother’s cancer was relatively recent. His 
father had some coronary insufficiency lately 
and his analyst was recently ill. He felt happy 


we 
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with his present girl friend and was about to 
decide to marry her. The simple interpretation— 
that he was envisaging the death of his parents 
and his analyst and that he had better make his 
own life—confirmed his decision. Let me remark 
that his decision did not grow out of a great 
emotional upheaval but by feeling comfortable 
with his fiancée and enjoying a happy sex life. 
You see here an appropriate adaptation against 
anticipated object losses. 

More revealing for our purposes is a case in 
whose life major turmoils of ‘being in love’ 
invariably followed significant object losses. 
These started with the loss of an ambivalently 
loved brother in late adolescence, followed a few 
years later by the death of his mother and finally 
by the death of his wife, the most loved and 
fulfilling person of his life. These object choices 
and some others were variants of the rescue 
fantasy. We called it the ‘ resurrection fantasy ’ 
because they had the stamp of the adolescent 
object loss and were characterized by efforts at 
reviving dead souls or curing the sick by love. 
These loves had various outcomes but most were 
revealed as, in part, displaced mournings where 
the rage against the dying or abandoning object 
‘was deflected by the replacement with a new 
‘object. If the displacement was not successful, 
the aggression was in many instances turned 
against the self by gambling with suicide and 
inflicting various physical injuries. Disappoint- 
ment and rage against the frustrating or aban- 
doning “bad ’ object were followed by a painful 
withdrawal of libido that usually resolved a part 
in the process of mourning. 

Some of these individuals belong to a category 
that could be called ‘ addicts of experiencing’. 
Their love experiences are not small in number, 
but their feeling tone has a repetitious quality 
in spite of varied objects and outcome. They 
watch and cultivate equally either their enchant- 
ment or their suffering. The intensity of their 
own emotion is what counts above all. Poets 
are often quite aware of this. This preference 
for the experience itself is suffused with an 
attitude of disdain as to realizability. Perhaps 
Some barrier is even sought to facilitate the 
damming up of emotions to incandescence. 
They might belong to ‘ the narcissistic libidinal 
types’ (Freud, 1931), who, in their erotic life, 
Prefer active loving to being loved. Their ego 

as a large amount of aggressiveness at its 
disposal, and thus they are apt to be active and 
impress others as ‘ personalities’. This is valid 
for both sexes. Freud makes the point that the 


superego would not have been discovered from 
the study of this type. Their predilection for 
being in love, i.e. the hypercathexis of the object, 
serves as a defence (however unstable) against 
the free aggression that would be bound in the 
superego. 

Among the types of love between fulfilment 
and suicide there is one we usually call maso- 
chistic, in which one may trace recent or long 
past object losses. Some of these object losses 
may be characterized by the downfall of idealized 
figures. The downfall of the idealized figure is 
experienced as a guilty triumph; because such 
triumph is intolerable it must be undone, and the 
consequence may well be that the person 
endures the same fate as the fallen, or defeated, 
idol. These love relationships stop short of 
suicide and the feelings of guilt are satisfied by 
moral annihilation. 

Such was Oscar Wilde’s love for Alfred 
Douglas, who was a homosexual variant of the 
femme fatale. Wilde was ten years old when his 
father, Sir William Wilde, a noted physician, 
was brought to court in a complex, scandalous 
libel suit for having sexual relations with a young 
patient. The young lady’s honour was not 
highly valued by the jury, since they awarded her 
only one farthing damages, but Sir William’s 
refusal to take the stand established his guilt. 
At 14, Oscar was extremely excited by hearing 
about the legal proceedings and fantasied that 
he would one day have to appear in court, 
* Regina versus Wilde’. His wish was fulfilled 
in circumstances almost identical with those of 
his father as a result of the relentless prompting 
of Douglas. ‘ De Profundis ° is one of the most 
heart-rending documents of love, protraying as 
it does the submission to the whim of the loved 
person and the tragic attempt to free love from 
ambivalence and to extinguish self-interest to 
the point of moral suicide. 

Similar outcomes are known in psychoanalytic 
practice. Freud hinted at the considerable role 
that narcissistic women play in man’s love life. 
He saw this as the man’s attempt to regain his 
lost narcissism through the object. There is an 
attraction between these cold, narcissistic, power- 
driven women with overwhelming penis envy 
and men who are atoning oedipal guilt through- 
out their lives. These women move relentlessly 
towards the subjugation and degradation of the 
object. The fact that Of Human Bondage and 
Heinrich Mann’s Professor Unrath (made into a 
film, The Blue Angel) had such wide appeal is 
because they depict a universal danger: self- 
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annihilation through love. They demonstrate 
the renunciation of aggression against the love 
object on whom they depend to the point of 
thraldom and the realization of a defensive 
passive-feminine fantasy in which the man 
sacrifices his virility and honour to gratify the 
object and prevent its loss. The outcome of such 
a constellation may depend on the quantities of 
free aggression in relation to the self. It may end 
tragically or it may just as well form the basis 
of a somewhat tenuous, but workable, marital 
adjustment. 

May I end this part dealing with self-annihila- 
tion with an early short story by Thomas Mann, 
* Little Mr Friedemann ’ (1897). A young man, 
crippled since infancy, gave up the prospect of 
sensual life after a disappointment in early 
adolescence. In his 30s he suddenly falls 
desperately in love with the haughty, cold, 
tomboyish wife of the new county commander. 
Overwhelmed by the feeling, he declares his love 
at night by a lakeside, begging on his knees. The 
lady forcibly rejects him, pushing him away to 
the ground and he crawls away with ‘lustful 
rage ’ and ‘ self-disgust ’, having been humiliated 
like a dog, to drown himself in the lake. We may 
say that, symbolically, birth was undone and in 
death he is united with ‘ the infinite °. 

To summarize: ‘ being in love’ is a uniquely 
human, exceptional emotional state, which is 
based on undoing the separation of mother and 
child. The feeling state is directed towards 
undoing this separation, as well as undoing 
later separations and losses of important objects. 
Therefore it is comprehensible that it is often 
triggered by object loss and aims to undo it, to 
restitute and regain the lost object. This trend 
is directed towards deep regression with the aim 
of fusion with the object. The Hungarian poet, 
Kosztolany, in the ecstatic state of a youthful 
love, wrote: ‘In the silence of the night it seems 
that we are completely one. Sometimes I don’t 
know whether you are I, or I am you.’ At the 
height of his enthusiasm he exclaims: ‘ thou, I.’ 
E. E. Cummings expresses this in a single line: 
“For love are in you am in i are in we.’ 

The regression is further facilitated by the 
sexualization of several ego functions, first of 
all perception. Love’s blindness and the blind- 
folded Cupid in folklore and art (Panofsky, 1939) 
are derived from this observation. The ego’s 
functions of judgement and anticipation are also 
flooded, and function under the influence of id 
wishes. Plato refers to the madness of love in 
Phaedrus, and Pico della Mirandola states: 


“The reason why Amor is blind is because it i 
above intelligence.’ This corresponds to 4 
structural regression to a phase when ege 
functions are not yet adequately separated from 
need-satisfaction. The sexualization of ego 
functions makes the over-valuation of the object 
possible and serves as a countercathexis of the 
ambivalence. Therefore the ego does not 
experience impoverishment. On the contrary, 
the emptying of narcissistic cathexis of the self 
leads temporarily to a sense of enrichment, an 
enhancement of the sense of being alive. The 
sexualization of ego functions contributes to the 
hypersensitive perceptional sensations with which 
the outside world is experienced. Man needs 
intense object cathexis in order to feel a strong 
sense of aliveness. The self is freed from 
aggressive tension. The initial state has a con- 
siderable pregenital component of tenderness— 
hence the lover’s patience—not only because of 
aim-inhibition, but because early libidinal posi- 
tions of the skin and temperature are over- 
cathected. 

There are three possible outcomes of this 
state. In an ego that has developed a consider- 
able degree of object relation that is interdepen- 
dent with reduced ambivalence, high-level defen- 
sive capacity and mobility of cathexis, reality 
testing is not fully invaded by sexuality. The ego 
permits considerable regression and abandons 
the narcissistic investment of the self—in the 
realistic hope or prospect that the investment of 
the self will be returned by the object, with 
reciprocation of love, and that the object will 
provide the narcissistic supply. If this is followed 
by sexual gratification, the ego functions become 
desexualized and the exalted state gives way to 
what we called ‘loving’ and the mutual accep- 
tance of dependence and separateness for 
securing stable gratification. It would seem 
that early loss or deprivation, incomplete separa- 
tion and/or prolonged clinging promote fusion 
with the object and thus create a difficulty in 
the transition from ‘in love’ to loving. 

In the second possible outcome, fulfilment is 
blocked by the object. If this refusal occurs to 
an average, well-integrated ego, the individual 
sooner or later accepts reality and withdraws the 
love. But the finding of a new object may depend 
on several factors besides an immobility of 
libido. It may vary according to the quantity 
of investment, the breadth of object relations 
and the extent of narcissistic injury. All these 
factors are fluid throughout life. Humanity 
looks with some scornful humour at a too great 
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mobility of libido—as exemplified in some 
cynical jokes dealing exactly with this process of 
adaptation which, as this analysis shows, is 
actually quite similar to the process of mourning. 

In the third possible outcome, gratification is 
blocked by the object as an unrequited love, or 
else the love object abandons the lover and 
withdraws gratification, given high degrees of 
ambivalence and narcissistic disposition, the 
*bad object’ is identified with and taken up in 
the ego. The drive behind the identification with 
the frustrating ‘bad’ object is love, but the 
reason for it is the hatred due to frustration. 
The self and object are united but the freed 
aggression now can turn against the united self 
and object and extinguish both. The oblivion 
sought for in the arms of the loved one finds a 
grim substitute in suicide. 

Freud’s puzzling statement about the oppo- 
siteness and similarity of ‘ being in love’ and 
suicide becomes more clear. In being in love, 
the self is overwhelmed by a hypercathected 
‘good object’; in suicide by a ‘bad object’ 
which has been taken into the self. 

We have known all along that the perfect 
compromise between love and death lies in 
sexual gratification, more precisely in the human 
capacity to experience orgasm. Ferenczi 
hypothesized in Thalassa that in coitus, at least 
for the male, a psychic realization of the return 
into the mother’s body takes place. Coitus 
therefore undoes the primal trauma of separa- 
tion, namely birth. In my view, the undoing of 
Separation is equally valid for both sexes, and 


it takes place in the orgasm. At the height of the 
complete orgastic experience, self and object 
are fused; libido and aggression are simultane- 
ously discharged in instinctual fusion and the 
ego is capable of tolerating a momentary extinc- 
tion of the self in which it returned to undifferen- 
tiation, The French are surely right in naming 
the orgasm la petite mort—the little death. 
Man’s most life-affirming psychobiological ex- 
perience takes place simultaneously with a 
glimpse at death. It seems that this token death 
in the orgastic experience—even if by no 
means the only one—is the main safeguard 
against the destruction of the self and the object 
world. 

I have come to the end of my theme. Before 
closing permit me to remind you that psycho- 
analysis explored various aspects of emotional 
life in the last decades. Advances have been 
made in refining our knowledge of the psychic 
structure and those of the functions of the ego 
and the role of aggression. This paper is meant 
to be partly an addition to the integration of 
aggression in the state of being in love. It may 
seem that analysis has become somewhat 
defensive, retreating from the emphasis on the 
paramount importance of sexuality in human 
life. This is not so. But in the face of present 
pressures by grandiose fantasies of social 
application and semireligious sermonizing, partly 
within and partly on the borderlands of analysis, 
the Freud lecture seems to me an appropriate 
occasion to reaffirm our adherence to the basic 
tenets of Freud. 
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ON INTERNALIZATION 


HANS W. LOEWALD, New Haven 


When we speak of psychic life everything depends 
on the standpoint we take. If we take the stand- 
point of the sexual and aggressive drives, of id 
psychology, anything short of direct achieve- 
ments of their aims, anything short of immediate 
gratification of the needs they bespeak, repre- 
sents at best a detour, at worst a failure. Seen 
from this point of view, the whole of man’s 
psychic life is a detour and a failure, and man 
may be called the sick animal. From the view- 
point of object relations as the manifestation of 
these needs, narcissism, psychic structure forma- 
tion, internalization appear to be a second-best 
born of frustration, disappointment and fear, a 
defensive flight from reality or adaptational 
devices of dubious merit. 

Seen from the standpoint of the inner life of 
man, of his inner world which appears to have 
come about in the ways just alluded to, the 
reality from which it was supposed to be an 
escape or to whose exigencies it was supposed to 
be an adaptation—this reality tends to seem an 
illusion. The objects, whose loss or the with- 
drawal from which were supposed to make such 
an inner world of substitutes necessary, from the 
standpoint of that mental world seem themselves 
like substitutes, fleeting, ephemeral, insubstantial 
in comparison with the enduring inner reality. 

If we adopt the point of view of psychic 
structure and of the life of the mind under a 
somewhat different perspective, we may see the 
instinctual drives as elements, rudiments, as 
primitive manifestations of man’s psychic life, 
rather than as manifestations of biological 
processes which have degenerated, in the course 
of time, to defensive and unhealthy forms of life 
which we have come to call psychic processes. 
Likewise, early object ties may be viewed then as 
necessary antecedents, as foreshadowings and 
portents of intrapsychic relations and structures, 
of the character of a man, and of his interactions 
With the world of external reality. 

Much can be said for an oscillation between 
Such various standpoints, as perhaps in their 
juxtaposition and combination lies the secret of 
Success in understanding more about the con- 


flicted and ambiguous creatures that we are. 
The richness and imprecision of psychoanalytic 
psychology are, to an extent, due to such 
oscillations, implicit as they have for the most 
part remained. It also is one of its characteristics 
that psychoanalytic psychology does not view 
the psychic life of the individual in isolation, but 
in its manifold relations and intertwinings with 
other spheres and aspects of life, such as social- 
cultural life and the somatic—biological sphere. 
It tends to see these as reflected in and as 
reflections of the individual psyche; and in these 
respects they are within the realm of psycho- 
analytic investigation. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
commitment of psychoanalysis as a science is to 
human psychic structure and functioning and 
their development and vicissitudes. If the 
physical nature of the universe is the topic of the 
physical sciences, and the nature of life the topic 
of biology, it is the nature of the individual psyche 
that is the topic of psychoanalysis. In this sense 
psychoanalysis is a far more limited science than 
physics or biology, and more limited than 
psychology viewed as a general science of psychic 
phenomena. 

The concept of internalization serves us to 
approach the question of how psychic structure 
and psychic functioning, in the individual, come 
about and how they are maintained and 
developed. Our question here is not primarily 
what functions and purposes psychic structures 
serve; we are not asking about ego and superego 
functions, what ego and superego, as it were, do, 
once they are there. But we ask how they are 
formed, maintained, and develop, how they 
function, by virtue of what genetic and dynamic 
principles—granted that their functions and 
purposes may throw light on these matters. 
Internalization—to anticipate—is conceived as 
the basic way of functioning of the psyche, not as 
one of its functions. 

The terms ‘internalization’, ‘ internalize’, 
‘inner world’ and ‘ internal world’ have been 
used in a number of different ways. Nietzsche, 
whose direct and indirect influence on Freud and 
his early followers has been generally underrated, 
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discusses internalization in his book The 
Genealogy of Morals in the context of an 


evolutionary consideration of the genesis of guilt 
and conscience (Nietzsche, 1887). He writes: 


All instincts [/nstinkte in the original) which 
do not discharge outwardly turn inward, This is 
what I call man’s internalization; with it begins 
to grow in man what later is called his ‘soul’ (p. 217; 
translation modified). 


Compare with this formulation Freud's * vicissi- 
tude ’ of * an instinct’s turning round upon one’s 
own person * (1915). Nietzsche maintains here 
that internalization (* Verinnerlichung*), speak- 
ing phylogenetically, developed under the 
pressure of novel biological and socializing 
conditions. However, the turning inward of 
instincts, according to him, is not so much a 
direct consequence of external pressures, but an 
indirect one: changed environmental conditions 
and new cultural-societal developments tended 
to render outward drive discharge pointless and 
unprofitable in certain respects, rather than that 
it was simply suppressed by external forces. It is 
not so much pressure from external, over- 
powering and hostile forces, leading ultimately 
to what today would be called repression, but 
pressure from inner, instinctual forces, deprived 
of their interaction with external forces, which, 
according to Nietzsche, lead to internalization. 
We might say that he does not conceive of 
instincts as internal stimuli impinging on a 
psychic apparatus, but as psychic forces which, 
when turned inward, when deployed in the 
interior of the psychic force-field, bring about 
the formation of a soul, of a * psychic apparatus ’. 
In psychoanalytic terms, what Nietzsche des- 
cribes is the transformation of libidinal and 
aggressive cathexis into narcissistic and maso- 
chistic cathexis, with a one-sided emphasis, in 
the passage quoted, on aggression. His discussion 
also demonstrates an abrupt and conscious 
change of viewpoint, at first vividly describing 
the unhappy fate of an animal whose instincts 
become unhinged, then switching to a description 
of the novel and fascinating ‘ spectacle’ of the 
genesis of a soul, of man as human. Hartmann’s 
‘change of function’, a concept discussed 
and much emphasized by Nietzsche in this 
chapter of his book, is related to this change of 
viewpoint. 

Freud rarely uses the word ‘ internalization ’, 
but he does speak of the internalization of 
aggressive tendencies in the process of develop- 
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ment from primitive to civilized man (1933b, 
1937) and tentatively brings it into connection 
with a predilection for internal conflict and with 
the death instinct (1937). In * Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego * (1921) he speaks of 
* external obstacles * * becoming internal ', in the 
* New Introductory Lectures * (1933a) of interna- 
lization of external restraints, and in * Inhibition, 
Symptoms and Anxiety * (1926) of the interna- 
lization of danger. In the latter work he implies 
degrees of internalization from castration anxiety 
to social anxiety and to fear of conscience. The 
term ‘ inner’ or ‘internal world’ (‘ Jnnenwelt `) 
is used by him in reference to thought processes 
(ideational representation) as well as to identifi- 
cation. 

Hartmann (1939) and Hartmann & Loewen- 
stein (1962), while defining the term * internaliza- 
tion’ more precisely, use it and the term ‘ inner’ 
or ‘internal world ’, in a global sense similar to 
Freud’s, with adaptation as the commanding 
point of view. They attempt to differentiate 
internalization from identification, incorporation 
and introjection, but their discussion remains 
admittedly inconclusive. Basically, Freud and 
Hartmann & Loewenstein speak of internaliza- 
tion as a process by which *‘ regulations . . . in 
interaction with the outside world ’ (Hartmann & 
Loewenstein, 1962) become intrapsychic, regard- 
less of the processes involved and of the kind of 
internality created. Schur, even more than 
Hartmann, conceives of internalization in broad 
evolutionary-biological terms, a view which does 
not run counter to my use of the term but is far 
broader and not specifically psychoanalytic. 

Rapaport (1957) and Sandler (1960), each in a 
different way and using different terminology, 
specifically discriminate between the construction 
of inner models or schemata (Sandler) or an 
inner map (Rapaport) of the external world, and 
‘taking in’ processes subsumed under such 
terms as identification, introjection, etc. 
Rapaport makes a distinction between ‘ the inner 
world which regulates the orientation in the 
external world’, an ‘inner map’, and the 
internal world of ‘the major structures, the 
identifications, defence structures, ego, id, etc.’. 
He criticizes Hartmann, I believe correctly, for 
lumping these two different processes together in 
his definition of internalization, but states that 
“man’s inner map of his world is . . . in the force- 
field of the organization of the internal world’ 
(1957). I believe it to be crucial to make sucha 
distinction. My own use of the term ‘ interna- 
lization ° refers to the processes involved in the 
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creation of such an internal world and to its 
structural resultants, and not to the construction 
of inner models, schemata or maps which are 
representations of the external world of objects 
and of their relations. The latter I will tentatively 
consider as mental functions made possible by 
the creation of that internal world. 

Important as it is, I will in this paper not 
discuss the Kleinian concept of internalization 
and internal objects. Nor can I consider here 
Roy Schafer's important contribution to the 
subject (1968) and his critique of my conceptions 
referring to an earlier version of the present 
paper. 

INTERNALIZATION AND REPRESSION-DEFENCE 


For the moment, I will subsume under the 
term ‘internalization’ a variety of differently 
named processes, such as psychic incorporation, 
introjection, identification and an instinct’s 
turning round upon one’s own person (* self- 
directed drives `, Arlow & Brenner, 1964). 

I have stressed the importance of the stand- 
point one takes in considering psychic develop- 
ment. Taking the standpoint of the constancy 
principle, processes of living matter, and a fortiori 
psychic processes, are deviations, detours on the 
road to a state of rest, and must ultimately be 
understood as defences against influences which 
disturb the original state of rest. Defence, then, 
is the essential function and purpose of psychic 
processes, and their higher, more complex 
Organization in the course of development is 
only further evidence of the continuing defensive 
battle, comparable to Freud’s description of the 
development and organization of phobic con- 
structions. Repression, insofar as it misfires in 
what is called the return of the repressed, is 
unsuccessful as a defence, and that share of the 
repressed which tends to return in neurotic 
manifestations should, it is said, be included in 
the ego organization rather than be excluded by 
the ego. Instead of defending against the 
troublesome material by repressing it, the ego, 
especially in analysis, may accept and include 
the material in its own organization. This 
acceptance may take various forms. But here 
we must halt and ask ourselves what has 
happened to our concept of defence. Has the 
ego, whose function and purpose as a psychic 
formation it was to ward off or abolish influences 
which disturb the return to an original state of 
Test, albeit by complex detours—has this ego not 
in fact given up its function of defence, if we can 
say that defence is replaced by acceptance? 


What has happened is that our standpoint has 
shifted. When we started to speak of repression 
as defence and of the ego's organization which 
should include rather than exclude the repressed 
material, our standpoint became that of the ego. 
The ego's acceptance and inclusion of the 
repressed may, from the point of view of the 
constancy or Nirvana principle, be seen as 
nothing but a defensive operation of a higher 
order than repression. But from the point of 
view of the ego, defence has been replaced by 
acceptance, the ego has been enriched. For the 
ego it is a gain in its organization and function- 
ing. What from the viewpoint of psychic life is 
higher and richer organization, from the view- 
point of the constancy principle is a further 
complication and delay on the return road to the 
state of rest. One might indeed maintain that 
repression, to the extent to which it is successful, 
deadens and restricts psychic life, thus being a 
more direct route to the state of rest and 
preferable from this standpoint. With further 
and higher ego organization, far from getting 
closer to a state of rest, there is more life. 

Once we adopt the point of view of the ego, of 
psychic organization, we operate with a concept 
of defence where defence is understood as being 
in the interest of the ego and as being useful only 
insofar as it is in the interest of the ego. The ego 
defends itself against forces that would disrupt it, 
but in so doing it runs the risk of limiting its 
domain, while unsuccessful defence tends to be 
more disruptive. Internalization, in the sense of 
identification as used by Freud most explicitly in 
the 3rd chapter of The Ego and the Id, is a process 
radically different from repression as a defence 
mechanism of the ego by which the ego protects 
its own current organization. In internalization, 
in contrast, the ego opens itself up, as it were, 
loosens its current organization to allow for its 
own further growth. Similarly, I submit that the 
formation of the superego, from the viewpoint of 
the ego, cannot be understood as a defence, 
successful or unsuccessful, against the Oedipus 
complex, as a repression of it, but as something 
quite different. Freud suggested this without 
going further into the problem. The impulses 
involved in the Oedipus complex are not 
repressed, to the extent to which a genuine super- 
ego structure is formed, but, as Freud puts it, 
the complex is destroyed, dissolved. In its stead 
and out of its elements psychic structure is 
formed by the process which I call internalization. 
In ‘The Dissolution of the Oedipus Complex’ 
(1924b) Freud writes: ‘the process . . . is more 
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than a repression’; if it is not, the Oedipus 
complex ‘ persists in the id and will later manifest 
its pathogenic effects’, granted that normally, 
fluid and fragile as the superego is as a psychic 
structure, both processes are involved in the 
* resolution ’ of the Oedipus complex. 

I wish to make it clear that, while superego 
formation is a particularly accessible instance of 
internalization, internalization comprises much 
more than the formation of the superego; it is 
crucially involved in the formation of the ego 
itself. In this paper, however, I shall pre- 
dominantly have reference to the superego as a 
clear example of internalization. 

What is the nature of the process called 
destruction of the Oedipus complex? Insofar as 
the complex reappears, although on a different 
level, after the latency period, at the beginning of 
puberty, Freud can speak of ‘ the ego’s turning 
away ’ from it (ibid.). But if there is something 
like a destruction of the complex taking place, 
which ‘ ushers in the latency period ’ (ibid.), can 
that be termed as a turning away? To the extent 
to which the complex is destroyed, the ego does 
not turn away from it, does not turn the complex 
away from itself, i.e. repress it, but turns to it and 
* demolishes ° it or assimilates it to itself. Such 
assimilation involves, using the analogy of 
biological metabolic processes, a destruction of 
relationships and structures into their elements 
and an internal restructuring of these elements 
within a different organizational setting, so that 
novel but in some ways related structures evolve. 

I believe it is of the utmost importance, both 
theoretically and clinically, to distinguish, much 
more sharply and consistently than Freud ever 
did, between processes of repression and pro- 
cesses of internalization. The latter are involved 
in creating and increasing coherent integration 
and organization of the psyche as a whole, 
whereas repression works against such coherent 
psychic organization by maintaining a share of 
psychic processes in a less organized, more 
primitive state or returning them to such a state, 
the state of the id. The libidinal-aggressive 
object cathexes of the Oedipus complex, by 
repression, are kept in a deficient mode of dis- 
charge processes with objects; they are not 
“ destroyed ’ and assimilated by the coherent ego 
but are, instead, repressed, i.e. maintained in a 
state of lower psychic organization, and inter- 
actions with objects continue to take place on 
lower levels of psychic organization. Repression 
tends to keep object representations and object 
relations on an infantile level. Internalization, on 
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the other hand, is a process by which, in the 
example of superego formation, oedipal object 
relations are renounced as such, destroyed, and 
the resulting elements enter into the formation of 
higher psychic structure, leading in turn to the 
development of object relations of a higher order 
of organization. Whether and to what extent 
repression or internalization predominates in a 
given case depends, as far as we know, to a 
considerable degree on environmental conditions, 
ie. in the oedipal situation, on the parental 
figures since they are vitally involved in the 
interaction process. It seems safe to say that 
renunciation and destruction of the Oedipus 
complex, and its internal reconstruction in the 
form of the superego, is most likely to occur 
where the oedipal relationships have been 
adequate, i.e. neither overwhelming nor ex- 
cessively frustrating and prohibitory. 

While in defensive organization (repression) 
object cathexis is maintained on an infantile 
level, internalization implies a transformation of 
object cathexis into narcissistic cathexis, that is, 
more complex ego organization. The destruction 
of the Oedipus complex consists in the relin- 
quishment of oedipal object relations, the dis- 
solution of oedipal object cathexes and their 
transformation, out of the ruins, so to speak, 
into narcissistic cathexes, i.e. cathexes which 
establish and maintain psychic structure (I use 
the term ‘ narcissistic’ here in a metapsycho- 
logical, not in a clinical-descriptive sense.) The 
process is akin to the work of mourning as I have 
attempted to describe it in a previous paper 
(1962). 

In repression the oedipal object cathexes, 
while detached from the parental persons, persist 
in unconscious fantasies of such object relations, 
whereas in genuine superego formation we are 
confronted not with unconscious fantasies— 
portrayals, as it were, of object relations—but 
with intrapsychic reconstructions, non-objective, 
if I may use this term here in a sense similar to 
what we mean when speaking of non-objective 
art. There, too, a destruction of the object and 
of the ordinary relations with the object takes 
place, and a reconstruction, following new 
principles of structuring. We may say that non- 
objective art, by communicating such novel 
structuralization, opens up new dimensions of 
reality organization. The same holds true for 
internalization insofar as object relations, based 
on higher or novel psychic structure achieved by 
the process of internalization, are thus raised to 
a new level; the objects with which these 
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relations are entertained have thus gained a new 
degree and quality of integration. In our super- 
ego example, the relinquishment and interna- 
lization of oedipal object relations leads to object 
relations of a new, more mature cast. The 
primitive, archaic modes in which the child sees 
and relates to his parents give way to a more 
mature relationship to them as well as to non- 
incestuous objects. For the child the reality of 
parents and other objects changes as he matures, 
he does not simply relate in a different way to 
fixed, given objects. 

Under certain circumstances the formation of 
psychic structure by internalization is reversible 
to a certain degree, just as repression under 
certain circumstances is reversible. Such 
reversions may take place in analysis, and what 
may be termed a return from internalization is 
familiar to us from the vicissitudes of superego 
changes during the psychoanalytic process. The 
reversibility of internalizations plays a prominent 
role in psychosis due to the lability of psychic 
structure in psychotic disorders; time does not 
permit me to go into this important area 
here. 

We return to the ‘ destruction of the Oedipus 
complex’ as an instance of psychic structure 
formation through internalization. The destruc- 
tion of the complex in itself, of course, is but a 
step in psychic structure building. I emphasize 
the destruction phase at this point in order to 
make it clear that the factor involved in superego 
formation is not repression; or, to be cautious, 
that repression is not enough. Something which 
is repressed is not destroyed, insofar as it stays 
repressed and is not crushed. Its structure is 
preserved, although its ‘ location ° is changed and 
its structure may be loosened or under strain. 
What is radically changed is the relation of the 
repressed to the coherent ego; the coherent ego 
has turned it away from itself, or has turned 
away from the repressed. Freud, in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle (1920), at the beginning of the 
third chapter, and in The Ego and the Id (1923), 
end of the first chapter, corrects his view of the 
dynamics of neurotic conflict: from a structural 
point of view the antithesis is not between the 
conscious and the unconscious, but “ between 
the coherent ego and the repressed’. The point 
in this new formulation is that it is not the fact 
of its being unconscious which characterizes the 
repressed (although it is unconscious), but the 
fact of its being split off from the coherent ego. 
What is internalized, in the sense in which I use 
the term, is not split off from the coherent ego 
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but becomes or has become an integral part of 
the coherent ego. While what is internalized and 
what is repressed are both unconscious (in the 
dynamic sense), the former is a structural 
element of the coherent ego, the latter, the 
repressed, is not. The superego, as a ‘ differen- 
tiating grade in the ego ’, is not split off from the 
coherent ego but a further differentiation of it, a 
further organization of ego structure made 
possible by the dissolution of the Oedipus 
complex. We might say that such terms as 
desexualization and neutralization denote des- 
tructive (catabolic) phases of the process 
involved in internalization, while such terms as 
identification and sublimation indicate con- 
structive (anabolic) phases of the process. 

We may ask whether repression, under given 
circumstances, could be a way-station on the 
road to internalization. It is conceivable that 
repressed ‘ material’ may ultimately be dealt 
with by the coherent ego, not by ‘ making the 
unconscious conscious °, but by unconscious ego 
processes which undo the splitting off. But 
insofar and as long as repression is an active 
process, characterized by the ego’s defensive 
activity of protecting its current organization 
against disruptive influences, repression is in 
opposition to internalization and prevents it, as 
much as it prevents or inhibits adequate inter- 
action with the external world. 

In the course of the development of his last 
instinct theory Freud began to shift his position 
in regard to the constancy principle and its 
elaborations in the form of the pleasure- 
unpleasure principle, the Nirvana principle and 
the death instinct. The subject is far too complex 
to discuss here in any detail. Max Schur, in his 
book The Id and the Regulatory Principles of 
Mental Functioning (1966), has materially con- 
tributed to its clarification. Suffice it to say, in 
our present context, that the proposition of a 
duality of Eros and Thanatos, the life instinct 
and the death instinct, as a metapsychological 
assumption, for the first time establishes, al- 
though only tentatively, an independent psychic 
force which does not follow the constancy or 
Nirvana principle. The metapsychological 
(economic) meaning of pleasure, in the old 
pleasure principle, was the abolition or diminu- 
tion of unpleasure or ‘stimulus tension’, in 
pursuit of the return to a state of absolute rest or 
‘death’. This tendency in psychic processes is 
now called the death instinct. In this sense the 
death instinct is nothing new, but merely a new 
conceptualization of the constancy principle. 
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What is new in Freud’s last instinct theory is the 
life instinct as a force or tendency sui generis, 
not reducible to the old pleasure-unpleasure 
principle (I follow here Freud’s brief exposition 
in ‘The Economic Problem of Masochism’, 
1924a). The pleasure principle is newly defined as 
owing its reign to the power of Eros, while the 
old pleasure-unpleasure principle or Nirvana or 
constancy principle owes its power to Thanatos, 
the death instinct, This change of viewpoint is, 
at least in part, due to Freud’s finally capitulating 
before the fact that stimulus tension is, in and of 
itself, not necessarily unpleasurable and a state 
which tends to be avoided, no matter how much 
the constancy principle demands this conclusion. 
Tension is no longer seen exclusively from the 
standpoint of inanimate matter, as a disturbance 
—to be abolished—of the state of absolute rest, 
i.e. as something to be defended against. Life 
and psychic life are no longer seen simply as 
circuitous processes ultimately ruled exclusively 
by the Nirvana principle and motivated by the 
death instinct. According to this new develop- 
ment in Freud’s theory formation, a force must 
be assumed to operate in mental processes which 
favours the tensions of mental life, which works 
in opposition to as well as in fusion with the 
motivating power of the death instinct, and 
which promotes higher or more complex 
organization of the psychic structures resulting 
from, and transforming in their turn, psychic 
processes, 

Seen in this perspective, we might attempt the 
formulation that repression, insofar as it main- 
tains psychic processes and structures on lower 
organizational levels, is under the sway of the 
death instinct or of the constancy—Nirvana 
principle. While internalization, insofar as it 
leads to higher organization and an enriched 
psychic life, is under the sway of Eros or of the 
newly defined pleasure principle and its modifica- 
tion, the reality principle. Such a formulation 
allows for a share of the other polar force in both 
Processes. This is necessary in order not to do 
violence to the fact that repression-defence has a 
protective function, and that internalization, if 
unchecked by the lure of objects external to the 
psyche’s own structures, and if these structures 
are unprotected against overload by defensive 
barriers, leads to inner Sterility and diffusion. 
To complete the picture of the change in his 
fundamental standpoint, it should be stated that 
Freud’s old sexual and ego instincts were both 
conceived as following the unpleasure or Nirvana 
Principle: the sexual instincts inas much as their 


aim was satisfaction, understood as the elimina- 
tion of stimulus tension; the ego instincts in as 
much as their aim was defence against stimula- i 
tion, although by circuitous routes. 

The role of object ties and object relations— 
and this is most important for the understanding 
of internalization—is no longer that of being 
merely means for the achievement of satisfaction, 
that is, for discharge of stimulus tension (the 
definition of the object of an instinct in ‘Instincts 
and Their Vicissitudes’). Object ties in the form of 
identifications and introjections become con- 
stitutive elements in psychic structure formation, — 
in the formation of ego and superego seen not as 
defence structures against instinctual and en- 
vironmental stimuli, but as more developed and 
more structured organizations of instinctual- 
interactive forces. 


INTERNALIZATION AND IDENTIFICATION 


Internalization takes place on different levels 
of development. Object relations in the strict 
sense become constituted only on the level of the 
Oedipus situation; prior to this stage in develop- 
ment, reality is pre-objective. Boundaries 
between subject and object, distinctions between 
them, on pre-oedipal levels are either non- 
existent or only fleetingly present, fluid, blurred, 
so that at least no clear or constant distinction 
between self and object world, between inside 
and outside, is maintained. If this is so, speaking 
of internalization on such levels of development 
means speaking of processes by which inner and 
outer are being differentiated by recurrent 
sortings and resortings. As I have formulated it 
in my paper ‘ Internalization, Separation, 
Mourning and the Superego ° (1962), internality 
as well as externality is being established by 
such early, primary internalizations and externa- 
lizations. These are to be considered as the first 
steps in ego organization. Only on the basis of * 
this relatively firmly established psychic structure 
do the later, secondary internalizations and 
externalizations take place, such as those leading 
to superego formation. I cannot in this paper 
discuss the assumption of primary ego autonomy 
(Hartmann), which is not in keeping with the 
ideas on ego formation advanced here. In my 
opinion Hartmann’s hypothesis raises meta- 
psychological problems which render its un- 
questioned acceptance premature, to say the 
east. 

The usage of the terms ‘ object ’ and ‘ object 
relations ’, when referring to pre-oedipal stages 
of ego development, can be justified only by the 
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fact that such distinctions exist for the non- 
psychoanalytic observer. The naive observer 
sees a ‘baby’ relate to his ‘mother’, one 
individual to another; but this clearly is not the 
psychological situation for the baby. Nor is it 
the psychological situation for the mother at all 
times, at any rate during early infancy. There are 
other situations and phenomena in adult life in 
which the subject-object distinction tends to 
become blurred or temporarily to vanish, as for 
instance in a passionate love relationship and 
other ‘ecstatic’ states which, while rare and 
exceptional, cannot be called pathological. 

We are dealing here with the fact that early 
levels of psychic development are not simply 
outgrown and left behind but continue to be 
active, at least intermittently, during later life 
including adulthood. They coexist, although 
Overshadowed by later developmental stages, 
with later stages and continue to have their 
impact on them. Ernst Kris has discussed these 
and related problems under the title * regression 
in the service of the ego ’, and Freud referred to 
them as the ‘ general problem of preservation in 
the sphere of the mind’ or of the survival of 
earlier ego states. Perhaps it is significant that 
Freud in this connection again considers the 
question of the destruction of ‘ what is past in 
mental life ’, discussing the possibility that ‘ some 
of what is old is effaced or absorbed . . . to such 
an extent that it cannot be restored or revivified 
by any means ’ (1930). I believe that he touches 

on the question, raised earlier in my paper, 
of the reversibility of internalizations. In the 
present context this question is relevant insofar 
as primary internalizations may and do continue 
to play a role in post-oedipal and adult life. 
That is to say, the distinction between inside and 
Outside—the basis for what we call object 
Telations and objective reality—may become 
blurred or vanish for certain aspects and during 
More or less brief periods of reality organization; 


a dedifferentiation may take place by which the - 


two become re-merged and subsequently re- 
differentiate from one another in novel ways— 
Psychic events which are most important for the 
Understanding of creative processes. 

But even where the subject-object distinction 
Seems firmly established, where there seems to be 
no question of a weakening or loss of ego- 

Oundaries as we may observe it in exceptional 
Or pathological states, the situation is less clear 
an we often assume. Any close, intimate 
Object relationship has narcissistic features, 
identifications are involved. We become aware 
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of this most acutely at a time of separation from 
such an object, or when we lose it. We may feel 
then that we have received a wound, as though a 
part of ourself has been torn off, a part that was 
strongly cathected with a kind of cathexis 
similar to the investment in our own body parts, 
of which we become aware when such a part is 
injured. What many people experience when 
their car is damaged is of a similar nature. 

The psychological phenomena mentioned 
Suggest that object relations contain clements of 
libidinal-aggressive cathexes as well as identifica- 
tion elements in varying proportions, frequently 
one aspect more or less completely over- 
shadowing or predominating over the other. 
Internalization involves a giving up of both, the 
libidinal-aggressive as well as the identification 
elements in object relations. Here I will be 
concerned with the difference between identifica- 
tion and internalization, considered as end-states 
or resultants of mental processes. Identification 
as such leads to an identity of subject and object 
or of parts or aspects of them. Insofar as, in 
identification, they become identical, one and 
the same, there is a merging or confusion of 
subject and object. Identification tends to erase 
a difference: subject becomes object and object 
becomes subject. While identification is a way- 
station to internalization, in internalization, if 
carried to completion, a redifferentiation has 
taken place by which both subject and object 
have been reconstituted, each on a new level of 
organization. When we speak of the internaliza- 
tion of object relations, such as in the resolution 
of the Oedipus complex and in the work of 
mourning, it is not, if the processes are brought 
to completion, a matter of maintaining identifica- 
tions with the objects to be relinquished; the 
latter is the case in melancholia where the object 
and the identifications with the object cannot be 
given up. In internalization it is a matter of 
transforming these relations into an internal, 
intrapsychic, de-personified relationship, thus 
increasing and enriching psychic structure: the 
identity with the object is renounced. Interna- 
lization as a completed process implies an 
emancipation from the object. To the extent— 
always limited in the vicissitudes of human life— 
to which internalization comes to completion, 
the individual is enriched by the relationship he 
has had with the beloved object, not burdened by 
identification and fantasy relations with the 
object. We are most familiar with the trans- 
formations I am trying to describe from the 
development of the child’s love attachments to 
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his parents into the adult's mature heterosexual 
love relationships, a development which includes 
oedipal object-relinquishment and internaliza- 
tion, freeing the individual for non-incestuous 
object relations. This freedom is not simply 
freedom from old object tics which have been 
cast off, but an inner freedom which we call 
maturity, achieved by internalization of old 
ties. 

By internalization, then, the libidinal- 
aggressive relations between subject and object, 
as well as identity of subject and object, are given 
up, destroyed, and separate ‘identities’ are 
formed or reconstituted. The ‘identity’ of the 
individual as well as the identity of his objects 
becomes defined or redefined. In this sense, 
identity does not mean identity between subject 
and object, but self-sameness, individuality. In 
this sense Erikson and others speak of ego 
identity, and correlative to this ego identity is 
the objective and clearly delimited identity of 
objects as objects. Mental life is so constituted 
that it oscillates between the two poles of internal 
identity, which makes object relations in the true 
sense possible, and identification which dissolves 
the differences between subject and object. 
I hardly need mention that I do not mean that 
object relations such as between children and 
parents come to an end by internalization. But 
through the successful preliminary resolution of 
the Oedipus complex, ushering in the latency 
period, the character of the relationship changes, 
becomes more objective, less coloured by 
identifications and less passionate. 

It seems that there are life phases in which 
internalization as a process is more active or 
predominant than in others. One such phase, 
under normal circumstances, is the latency 
period of childhood when the fires and passions 
of the oedipal period give way to a restructuring 
of psychic life in many areas. The moratorium of 
which Erikson speaks, so often required in one 
form or another in young adults after the 
renewed melting-down of inner structure and 
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PLEASURE, MOCKERY AND CREATIVE INTEGRATIONS: 

THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO CHILDHOOD KNOWLEDGE, 

A LEARNING DEFECT AND THE LITERATURE OF THE 
ABSURD 


JOSE BARCHILON, Denver 


In this paper I wish to focus first on a trans- 
ference reaction familiar to all analysts: the 
analysand laughs at and mocks the analyst. 
This common occurrence, first described in 
Freud's case histories, has been cited by many 
others since. A good example is Freud's (1905, 
p. 120) report of how Dora treated him like a 
Servant and gave him a fortnight’s notice of 
dismissal, after he failed to understand and 
interpret her homosexual attachment to Frau K. 
But the complete prototype of the phenomena I 
am about to describe was portrayed in the case of 
little Hans (Freud, 1909). That case, besides 
being celebrated and familiar, also contains the 
essential and sufficient elements to define this 
Symptomatic reaction and understand its func- 
tion. 


MATERIAL FROM THE CASE OF LITTLE HANS 


I am referring to Hans’s clever fabrication 
after being told by his father how baby chicks 
hatched and how his newly born sister, Hanna, 
had been brought by the stork. He retorted 
mockingly to his father: ‘At Gmunden; you 

id an egg in the grass, and all at once a chicken 
came hopping out. You laid an egg once; I 

ow you did, I know it for certain’ (p. 85). 
Earlier he had revealed his knowledge of the 
truth when he told his father another seemingly 
absurd story, about how Hanna had been with 
mother in a box while they travelled to Gmunden, 
and how as a five-month’s foetus she had been 
tiding a horse. When Hans’s father remonstrated 

t she could not have been there more than a 
year before her birth, the little boy pointedly, if 
symbolically, says: 


Oh yes, she was; she was with the stork.... Ask 
Mummy, she'll tell you soon enough. .. . When she 
Was at Gmunden the first time she could walk and ride, 


and later on she had to be carried (p. 76, original italics). 


This part of the history of little Hans is so 
imaginative and intricate that it is always 
delightfully rewarding to re-read. Freud puts it 


desire to beat his mother (pp. 129-30). 


Freud, understandably enough, admires Hans 
and, while describing the child’s fantasies, uses 
words like ‘ delightful, gifted, intellectually pre- 
cocious °’. The realistically adaptive and integra- 
tive effect of these funny fantasies is implied in 
statements such as: 


REN: 
Expanded version of a paper read to the American Psychoanalytic Association in Boston on 11 May 1968. 
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~~. triumphant, wishful phantasy, and with it he 
overcame his fear of castration. . . . instead of killing 
his father, it made him innocuous by promoting him 
to a marriage with Hans's grandmother. With this 
phantasy both the illness and the analysis came to an 
appropriate end (pp. 131, 132). 


This illustrates the multiple (yet not limitless) 
functions of any adaptive mechanism (Waelder, 
1936); directed at id or superego wishes, it may 
repress or deny, perceive or express itself. The 
same mechanism, when turned towards the ego, 
transforms and integrates id wishes and affects 
into more practical and realizable gratifications, 
occasionally observable as comical solutions. 

What Freud does not discuss here in any detail 
is the role which anger, rebellion and pleasure 
may play in these mechanisms; yet their rela- 
tionships to wit and the comic are obvious. It is 
indeed strange that Freud keeps calling it a 
fantasy (even though Hans himself repeatedly 
calls it a joke). Nor does he link anywhere little 
Hans's fabrication with his own formulations of 
jokes, wit and humour (19056). 

I shall now try to follow the vicissitudes of 
these attempts at integrating the impossible, i.e. 
the mixture of real and faulty knowledge, con- 
tradictory affects, truth and lies, based on the 
ambivalence of parents who love their children, 
yet betray their trust by giving them erroneous or 
symbolically unintelligible information, which 
contradicts and conflicts with the instinctual, or 
at least affective, knowledge which children 
possess. It is not necessary to tell them absurd 
Stories about storks, birds and bees to betray 
them. Lack of awareness of their children’s 
feelings, failure to afford them freedom for the 
expression of pleasant or frightening wishes, 
emotions, conflicts and visceral reactions is 
failure enough. The whole issue of sex education 
in the family or school hinges on recognition of 
these early affective needs. Unless the child can 
gain and accept support and recognition of his 
own awareness from his parents (or a suitable 
surrogate), even appropriate and accurate infor- 
mation will be in some measure blocked and 
therefore unintegratable, though it be given in 
phase-appropriate language and be relevant to the 
real experiences of the child. 

Tolerance of the behaviour of children has 
always existed, despite the fear that they might 
grow up to be ‘ wild’. But we are now realizing 
why certain primitive affective reactions, even if 
explosive and disorganized, should be expressed 
rather than repressed in childhood, since expres- 
sion is a prerequisite for integration. 
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One of my obvious points is that when th 
patient ridicules the analyst and his interpr 
tions, it is a transference reaction meaning: * 
don't believe you or trust you any more than I 
could believe or trust my parents. Your inter 
pretation is like their information, belied by 
actions and feelings. This process is as ridiculous 
as the rest of my life experiences—/’// tell you 
the truth: your analysis, life, the whole thing is a 
farce.’ The fact that the patient’s making fun of 
the analyst in actuality or dreams often follo 
the analyst's interpretation only illustrates hoy 
that particular ego activity can also be utilized 
for purposes of defence in the specific situation of 
psychoanalytic therapy (Brody, 1950). 


CLINICAL MATERIAL 


I have repeatedly encountered patients’ reace 
tions similar to little Hans’s which, when inter: 
preted, produced associations almost invariably 
connected with real knowledge about what 
parents do sexually. One example should suffice 
here. Some years ago I began the analysis of 
highly intelligent, hysterical woman who lived 
in another country. She had been diagnosed as 
schizophrenic, given courses of electrical and 
insulin shocks, and sleep therapy. Finally, she 
was sent to a mental institution which specialized 
in the analysis of schizophrenics, with the 
recommendation to her husband that she might 
spend the rest of her life there. Understandably, 
in view of her mistrust of physicians, this woman 
felt desperate. In the course of an inauspicious 
first interview, she smiled only once and made a 
joke after inquiring about my fees. She said that 
it might be more lucrative for me and cheaper 
for her if I saw her seven times a week for the 
rest of her life, rather than spending that life in 
a mental hospital. 

I agreed to try analysis with her. For the firs 
few months she was crippled by paralysing 
anxieties but nonetheless expressed some curi 


was making a fool of himself. She felt annoyed 
at having to watch such a poor spectacle when, 
to her amazement, the clown put his index finger 
on the floor and balanced himself on it. But 
even such a dazzling performance could not 
redeem her sense of futility about the rest of the 
show. She interpreted her dream as referring to 
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her previous encounters with * other physician 
clowns `, but could not avoid furtherassociations. 
Her conviction was that J wanted her to 
like me and ro feel sexual stirrings for me, She ridi- 
culed my maleness and what she perceived 
and laughed at as a manifestation of phallic 
exhibitionism on my part. This reaction, far from 
being a projection, was a true transference of 
what her parents had done to her by imposing 
some of their wishes and desires on her." 

At the next session she reported anotherdream. 
She was with me in a huge bed in which there 
were several people, her husband, her lover, her 
housekeeper and her children. Only her 
daughter was important; she warmly said that 
she understood the meaning of her mother’s 
analysis with me, while her mother smiled 
apologetically. This dream was immediately 
associated to the patient’s own mother, a woman 
who had travelled widely, mostly to visit the 
lovers she had all over the world. She also slept 
with the captains of the luxury liners on which 
she, her husband, and children went from conti- 
nent to continent. This mother committed 
suicide and had herself buried in a meadow on 
one of her lover’s estates next to his tomb and 
that of their bastard son. 

The patient’s anger at her father for accepting 
these shenanigans could be traced to age four. 
When the family was on a cruise, he came to sleep 
in the children’s cabin because their mother had 
a headache. My patient (who had occasional 
migraine headaches) knew perfectly well that 
her mother used that excuse to get rid of him and 
invite another man to her room. This intelligent 
little girl found solace in a world of fantasy, but, 
more important, in constantly thinking and 
figuring who loved whom and why, in the real 
world or in the fiction she read. She became a 
“cue and clue reader’ of extreme sensitivity, 
knowing exactly why who was linked to whom by 
love, desire or hatred. She read voraciously and 
developed a marvellously empathic sense of 
humour about the shortcomings of her elders.? 

As she explained to me, the dream made a 
mockery of the analysis, in fact, of her whole life. 
She would re-enact on my couch what her mother 
did in bed. Like her, she would bring into her 
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bed * her whole family, her lovers, her chauffeurs, 
and the kitchen sink ’. 

In her dreams there was an aura of * black 
humour’ that extended to her conscious 
responses as well. She * knew her fate’. No 
matter what her analyst might say or do, she 
would eventually end like her mother, not only 
sleeping with captains, or ‘the captain’, but 
also buried in that meadow, next to her, the 
lover and her bastard brother. Her empathic 
attitude towards her mother is transferred in the 
dream to her daughter who understood what her 
mother would do in her analysis. The ability to 
identify upwards with parents and downwards 
with one’s children may indicate a potential for 
forming complex relationships. 

These two examples show that the child who 
knows * the truth’ can, up to a point, integrate 
seemingly irreconcilable elements by means of 
jokes, humour, or wit. The mockery directed at 
grown-ups indicates a change from a helpless, 
passive attitude into an active one and shows 
courage. But the mockery has definite inade- 
quacies. Because of obvious restrictions, it 
cannot fully bind anxiety, let alone sadistic and 
erotic urges within the child. 

The jokes and ensuing laughter reassure one 
against both the early narcissistic wound of being 
unacceptable as a genital object to the mother or 
father and its later repetition in the form of 
castration anxiety. Laughing at grown-ups says, 
* I am big, too’, and defends against the ideas, 
* I am small, ineffectual and helpless’ as well as 
* I may lose my penis or have my little vagina 
ripped and torn apart’. In the course of these 
analyses, direct castration anxiety? appeared 
only when the protective and narcissistic mech- 
anisms could be worked through. What is often 
overlooked is that these omnipotent elements 
find their way into true castration anxiety, 
especially when anxiety is affectualized (Valen- 
stein, 1962). This hysterical type of defence over- 
plays castration and makes believe that there is 
something ‘ really big’ to defend. Hence castra- 
tion anxiety can deviously express omnipotence 
while seeming to say, ‘ See how frightened Iam! ’, 
and can protect again against feeling inadequate 
and helpless. 


i a a 


*It seems worth noting here that this woman’s early 
relationship with her father was warm and affectionate. 

is problems with her mother, of which the patient as a 
child was fully aware, played a significant part in her 
closeness to her father. 

*In these respects she, as well as little Hans, much 
resembled Henry James’s (1897) six-year-old heroine 


Maisie, who was exploited because of all ‘she knew” 
for viextiows enjoyment by her father, mother and their 
succession of lovers and mistresses. 3 

3 Fear that one’s penis or vagina might be harmed. 
Penis envy and loss of the fantasied penis in girls is a 
further defensive mechanism. ___ 
0 PLO E E, 
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Pseudo-stupidity appears to have much in 
common with this inverted expression of castra- 
tion anxiety. It starts as a partially conscious 
and mocking reversal of the real situation; little 
Hans behaves in a manner strikingly similar to 
that of his near contemporary, Maisie. She 
learned very quickly ‘ either from extreme cun- 
ning or from extreme stupidity [not to reveal] 
what she knew’. Maisie’s attitude was quickly 
reinforced by her first governess who ‘ but by a 
mere roll of those fine eyes which Maisie already 
admired ’ confirmed the wisdom of silence in the 
presence of her mother, the powerful and male- 
volent Mrs Farange. 

The change from ‘ you are stupid ’ into ‘ it is I 
who am stupid’ is basic to mechanisms of a 
humorous type. The reversal is predicated on the 
existence of realistic introjects and on the ability 
to deal with them intrapsychically. But how is 
this mechanism modified and manifested later 
in life? What is suitable to represent and 
repress, gratify and punish, and still allow a 
compromise in these types of childhood con- 
flicts? 


TRANSFERENCE REACTIONS 


We cannot tell what transference neurosis or 
reactions might have occurred in little Hans 
were he to have been analysed as an adult, but 
the woman, whose initial phase of analysis I 
described, developed an interesting, if not sur- 
prising, transference. 

At first, she claimed to have realistic sexual 
feelings for me, similar to those she reserved for 
few other men. In contrast to her mother, 
though, she considered herself discriminating, 
After dissolving her marriage (which was in 
itself a caricature and had been contracted in a 
desperate attempt to force her father to stop 
her from making a foolish mistake), she then 
entered into relatively meaningful relationships. 
Yet, at a deeper level, she simply could not believe 
that anyone would take her seriously. This she 
applied to men who unquestionably loved her, 
as well as to her analyst, who continued his 
efforts to understand her unconscious, 

Now her mistrust focused more intensely upon 
herself, as evidenced by her saying, in effect, ‘if 
you say so, it must be so’, However, it carica- 
tured the interpretation. Her former husband, a 
socially prominent moron, demanded fellatio 
and quite early in their marriage she tried to 
resist him. In reliving this, she became nauseated. 
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Her response to an interpretation of her graphic 
somatic reaction was a dream. She was in the back 
of a taxi performing fellatio on a pliable, 
absurdly long penis, resembling a long loaf of 
French bread. She laughed at the connections 
with my own background and said, ‘ Well, you 
can’t complain about this juicy dream; it ought 
to please you immensely ’. 

As this defence was worked through, she 
regained feelings of omnipotence, of being 
irrestible, of knowing things whose substance 
she was convinced I could neither comprehend 
nor suspect. Had she allowed herself to unleash 
this mysterious but, to her, very real magic, we 
would all be destroyed, murdered, butchered.‘ 
She could unleash untold malevolence which 
would put to shame the power of any ordinary 
witch. After these sessions, she would often call 
me to find out whether I was all right and to 
reassure herself that my knowledge of her magical 
powers had not destroyed me. 


THE LEARNING DEFECT 
Avoiding the essential, diffusing derivatives, 
and magnifying the trivial or esoteric 

A number of my patients are students at 
institutions, ranging from the high school 
level to graduate training levels. Especially in 
the brighter students I have often encountered 
a wise, sophomoric pseudo-stupidity. 

I refer to the student who becomes temporarily 
obsessed by an obscure or esoteric aspect of an 
assigned subject. When asked to state directly 
some rule or law, he begins to talk about the 
exceptions to the rule without stating the rule. 
The student may know the law as stated but 
insists on dwelling only upon certain parts of it, 
refusing to frame his reference as prescribed by 
others, e.g, the ‘ law’. 

These are variants on a well-known defensive 
theme whose origins escaped me for a long time, 
but invariably it is tied to an overwhelming 
feeling of omnipotence and an almost unshakable 
faith in the idea that one knows more than anyone 
else in the world. It often requires some recon- 
struction before the analysand can relate this 
defensive trait to real but dangerous knowledge 
in childhood (usually but not necessarily sexual). 
The woman patient described earlier tried to 
remember only annoyance at her father for being 
so ineffectual in dealing with her mother. Even 
her murderous impulses directed toward her 
mother were suppressed by her belief that she 


Fisk ice 
Incidentally, here we can hear echoes of her own anxiety about being murdered, butchered, torn apart sexually. 
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had superior knowledge and could understand 
her mother’s shortcomings and even pity her. 

A postgraduate student at the age of four had 
seen his mother kissing a man. He minimized 
the stupid excuse she gave him: the man was 
helping her get something out of her eye. At 
the beginning of his analysis, he was conscious 
of anger at his mother just because she had 
nagged him when he was in high school (while 
she had completed only grammar school). 
This student nearly flunked a pharmacology 
test because he had only the most superficial 
knowledge of the basic properties of certain 
drugs, while knowing in detail all their contrain- 
dications and side effects. In the manner of 
little Hans, he was unconsciously saying, ‘ If you 
expected me not to know the action of drugs, 
ie. if one of the by-products of kissing gets 
something in your eye (with all of its symbolic 
implications), then I can also remember the 
contraindications and dangers of drugs’. 

Convinced that he had failed the important 
pharmacology test, he smiled and kept thinking 
about how puzzled his professor would be. But 
when he found out that he had a much better 
mark than expected, it struck him as absurd and 
then as devilishly clever and he laughed. While 
he repressed any connection between this 
(absurd?) pharmacological derivative and the 
infantile memory about his mother’s sexuality 
and his own wishes and fears about her, part of 
his laughter expressed affectively his real 
“intellectual ° knowledge. At a more primitive 
level, though, it was a triumphant sarcastic 
Concomitant of omnipotence. 

Somatic pathways of discharge need less 
disguise because they are ambiguous, imprecise 
at best, and can even express opposite meanings, 
such as tears of joy, tachycardia for fear, joy or 
anger (Feldman, 1956). Moreover, separating an 
affect from its intellectual or ‘action’ com- 
Ponents can be an effective defence, whether it 

e accomplished by isolation, confusion or 
repression, Obviously, another part of the 
laughter might be due to a shift of energy 
(Freud, 19056), Expressed in ‘ cognitive ° rather 
than ‘energic’ terms, the patient really knew 
Something; he had built a new structure in his 
mind and had conceptualized something which 
Could have heuristic value. Moreover, he had 
escaped a great danger—revealin g his knowledge 
ae Omnipotence to either mother or father. 
»ymbolically, the knowledge as he communicated 
1 to his professor was a derivative of repressed 
Wishes for what he wanted but could not do to 


his mother, Early in life he became skilful in 
using words like ‘ count’ and smiling ambigu- 
ously so that his father might think he had said 
‘cunt’. As was pointed out, this young man 
protected himself by this mechanism from 
castration anxiety. Later in life he often smiled 
as if what he were saying had some invaluable 
Secret meaning. It required years of analysis to 
soften this illusion of great and subtle know- 
ledge. 


LEARNING MODALITIES AND THEIR 
VICISSITUDES 


At this point I would like to restate a few basic 
facts about learning which may cast some light 
on the peculiar transference reactions of these 
difficult patients. 

Anyone dealing with students knows that 
learning as an ego function is neither as free nor 
as joyful as it should be. It can be contaminated 
by unconscious conflicts, easily becoming in- 
hibited or defended against: 


... the surest way to corrupt a youth is to instruct 
him to hold in higher esteem those who think alike 
than those who think differently (Nietzsche, 1881, 
‘ The Dawn’, Aphorism 297). 


The learning process is eminently suited to be 
erotized and aggressivized because of its close 
connections with scopophilic and other partial 
sexual instincts, while the relationship of learning 
to power can lead to sadistic or destructive uses 
of knowledge. To my mind, erotization or 
aggressivization does not necessarily imply a 
transformation of instinctual energy. Here I 
agree notably with Holt (1967), Schafer (1968) 
and lately Rosenblatt & Thickstun (1970). While 
such transformation seems to account for what 
might happen in early childhood, similar trans- 
formations of energy are unlikely in later stages 
of development. After the first two years of life, 
we are more likely to deal with symbols and 
meaning, and some functions may be uncon- 
sciously equated with aggressive or erotic 
activities rather than energized by sexual or 
aggressive activities. a j 

I found extraordinary similarities to my thesis 
in an impressive but seldom quoted paper of the 
late Bertram Lewin (1939) on knowledge, belief 
and the impulse to know. His emphasis is 
quite different, more epistemological, and he 
mentions nothing about laughter, comedy or 
mockery; yet his case histories and mine are 
almost interchangeable. In his three case his- 
tories, two women and one man, I was delighted 
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to find: (1) the same factual knowledge of sex in 
early childhood; (2) the usual tales about the 
birds and the bees told by their elders; and (3) 
the same unshakable belief that the patients 
* knew better "—with (4) the now familiar corol- 
lary (to me, at least): expertise in a distant, 
sometimes absurd, arca of knowledge. His first 
patient had been told ‘about the sex life of 
flowers and birds’, Not unexpectedly, she be- 
came an expert on wild life,‘ she began botanical 
and zoological collections’. His second patient 
had a 


subjective sense of knowing practically all about her- 
self and other people. . . . She lived in an epistemo- 
logical enclosure, where everything was known and 
understood, and a novel idea simply meant a slight 
enlargement of the fence. 


Lewin concludes that for these patients 
knowledge was divided in (1) what they believe, 
which goes back to their childhood and gives 
them a ‘sense of narcissistic unity and omni- 
science "in contrast to (2) what they know ‘ which 
[they] can take or leave (again from the child’s 
standpoint “ what they tell me”’)’, The repres- 
sion of their real knowledge ‘ is perceived narcis- 
sistically as a blow to their omniscience’. 
Finally, in transference they tried magically to 
recapture this narcissistic omniscience by asking 
unanswerable questions. I was able to share 
some of my ideas with Lewin but, unfortunately, 
his untimely death precluded my finding out 
whether his patients’ unanswerable questions 
were not also manifestations of a mocking and 
ridiculing transference. 

While attitudes towards learning and learning 
resistances can have many sources and manifold 
manifestations, as we have just seen (Ekstein & 
Wallerstein, 1958; Barchilon, 1963a), some 
defences are more obvious than others, resisting 
insemination and fear of being harmed or harm- 
ing others through knowledge, for example. 
Since the learning defect which I am studying 
here shows a split between the various knowing 
and learning modalities, it might be useful to 
State those well-known, but usually overlooked, 
modes. They are: 

1, Intellectual learning through thinking, the 
old cognition of academic psychology. 

2; Affective learning corresponding to the old 
emotion. 

3. Action, or the old conation of W. Hamilton 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910). Bergson defined 
intelligence as ‘ knowing what to do’, For him, 
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instead of Homo sapiens, we should say Hi 
Jaber. Most stimulus-response types of lea 
theories are still based on the assumption t 
action is the only reliable and objective criterion 
of learning. In reality, it is only the easiest te 
study (Hilgard & Bower, 1966). Yet learning 
and the ensuing knowledge are always a com 
bination of those three elements, as constant} 
emphasized by Freud, especially in * Jokes ang 
their Relation to the Unconscious’ (19056), 
It is strange that, with a few exceptions, thi 
fruitful way of studying metapsychologically th 
three components of mental functions is used 
gingerly in analytic literature (Wheelis, 1950; 
Siegman, 1954; Knapp, 1957; Valenstein, 1962) 
Lewin’s distinction between what his patient 
* really believed ’ and what they ‘ know’ (as 
shall see) suggests another denominator: whai 
they knew affectively versus what they know on 
intellectually. 

When the patient or student says, ‘I kno 
better than my parents ’, he may be voicing thai 
early visceral type of knowledge of the child, tht 
affective part of drive representation (Rapapor 
1951, p. 691). Later, as he acquires more prepre: 
sentation in thought, it may lead to a defensiv 
overemphasis of intellectual activity. Sometimes 
it is followed by premature intellectual achieve 
ment with all of the difficulties which beset chil 
prodigies, as I described in a paper on prematul 
Progression (1959). Here the immediacy a € 
peremptoriness of early affective knowledge 
transferred to later types of intellectual know 
ledge, lending to one’s thoughts that narcissist 
feeling of unshakable certitude. Thus relati 
“untamed ’ affects and motives which are still 
close to early forms of narcissism and instinctua 
organization (almost primary process affects an 
motives) may remain attached for life to quit 
refined and processed derivatives—seconda: 
types of thoughts and activities. 

Intrasystemic conflicts, as Hartmann (1950 
p. 138) pointed out, in the ego, superego or I 
are probably the outcome of these imbalance 
between various functions and defences. In h 
cases reported here, the conflict within the ego! 
caused by the well-known ability of fantasy ani 
intellectual functions to outstrip physical at 
emotional development. The self denies the im 
maturity of its ego in one area or modality t 
means of relative maturity in another. 


STRUCTURE OF THE DEFENCE: 
REVERSE AND ABSURDITY ? 


Clearly, the earliest component of this type ¢ 
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defence is the ability so laugh from sheer pleasure 
with all the feelings of security which laughter 
implies (Jacobson, 1953). But the ability to 
laugh is insufficiently gratifying until the child 
has learned to use it to deal with an intrapsychic 
conflict by turning it into a joke and directing his 
fun at another person (Kris, 1952). Only then 
can the following complex steps take place: 

l. Telling the truth is perceived as being 
dangerous for a variety of reasons, but not 
frightening enough to lead to complete repression 
—usually the patient says in answer to questions: 
* Lalways knew the truth ’ (be it about sex, death, 
life, a parent's passion for money, religion, or 
what not), but indicates that it seemed so insig- 
nificant! This attitude can obviously cover a 
considerable amount of real as well as illusory 
omniscience and omnipotence. 

2. Hiding one’s thoughts by a reversal of the 
real situation: ‘I don’t know anything; you 
know everything’, is a repetition of the joke: I, 
the child, know what the parent does not know. 
The joke is now turned against oneself; it is a 
type of victory through failure (Reik, 1941). 

3. The gross devaluation of the truth, by 
turning it into its opposite, leads to an extension 
of Step 2. If black is white, then colours have 
no meaning and any colour is equivalent to any 
other; this is another way of saying, ‘ Anything 
is as important as anything else’. This last 
equation achieves a diffusion of attention which 
is probably more important and more common 
as a defence mechanism than is usually suspected. 
This is not saying, ‘ nothing has any importance’, 
which would be the meaning if there were little 
or no hope of ever succeeding. This could only 
lead to a withdrawal reaction, ranging from 
relatively innocuous ‘I don’t care’ attitudes toa 
schizophrenic type of surrender or even a com- 
Plete sense of hopelessness and futility about 
being able to do anything (aphanisis, hospital- 
ism, hibernation, boredom, basic depression, 
freezing, conservation withdrawal, withdrawal 
into sleep or ‘ bradyphylaxis’) (Jones, 1929; 
Spitz, 1945; Ribble, 1946; Greenson, 1951; 
Bibring, 1953; Richter, 1957; Engel, 1962; 
Barchilon, 1963b). 

In order to progress to Step 4, the individual 
must have some hope of achieving success. Hope 
is based on memories of past successes without 
which anticipation, signal pleasure and hope 
cannot develop, The next step is possible only if 
the individual can modulate his ideas and 
thoughts between hope, anger and fear on the 
One hand and hopelessness on the other. 


repressed. This concentration on the * absurd, 
trivial or seemingly irrelevant derivative * throws 
the essential ‘truth’ further out of focus and 
enables it to express some of the ensuing rage 
and rebelliousness, as if one were sarcastically 
saying: * How stupid to interest myself in such 
trivia!’ 

5. The * absurd * derivative can now be magni- 
fied, be made into a lifelong interest. A career 
can even be based on it, provided it be distant 
enough from drive organization. The derivative 
is not necessarily absurd or irrelevant, but it is 
always a caricature, a comic repetition, a 
precise symbolic actualizing, or imprecise, diffuse 
acting out of the past. 

But let us now return to our student. He 
never had intercourse until he married; he 
professed that on his wedding night he would not 
know what to do. The girl he was marrying 
knew even less, but he kept saying that he would 
think of something. On the whole, the wedding 
night was not too unpleasant and, like Daphnis 
and Chloe, they eventually did think of the right 
things to do, although the affective clement was 
kept to a minimum. Here we can see again that 
split between knowing what to do or feel and 
what to think, between conation and emotion 
versus cognition. As previously mentioned, I 
believe this rift to be crucial to understanding 
this whole ‘ learning defect °. 


LITERATURE OF THE ABSURD 

These ideas have relevance to an understanding 
of the theatre of the absurd and the revival of 
interest in Alfred Jarry’s * theory of pataphysics *. 
Jarry (1896, 1911; Shattuck & Taylor, 1965) 
expressed in Gestes et Opinions du Dr. Faustroll 
and King Ubu, that most important of absurd 
plays, that if a ridiculous professor of physics 
were trying to teach him about universal laws, 
he could beat him at his own game by saying, in 
essence: ‘If I have complete physicochemical 
knowledge of the universe except this particular 
glass which I am holding in my hand, it is easy 
to reconstruct the existence of the glass. Con- 
versely, if I have complete physicochemical 
knowledge of this glass but not of the universe, I 
can reconstruct the rest of the universe; ergo, the 
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universe and this glass are equal parts of a whole 
which may be thinkable and conceivable, though 
not necessarily real or tangible.’ In applied arts, 
the theatre or literature, for instance, these 
imaginary equivalences would show that nothing 
is more important than anything else; ergo, it is 
as significant to dramatize the mundane as it is 
to show an inherently intense dramatic situation. 
The theatrical tomfooleries of King Ubu (remi- 
niscent of Hans’s father’s egg-laying episode) are 
as representative of the human mind as Electra’s 
or Hamlet's tomfooleries! 

This brief and reductionistic formulation of 
Jarry’s philosophy does not do it justice, but its 
theoretical implications contain extraordinary 
similarities to the inferences drawn from my 
laughing and mocking patients. These similarities 
reveal the fuller meaning and roots of Jarry’s 
contributions. His ‘ gut protest ’ to the world 
forcefully expresses that he does not trust the 
established truth, that he can in fact ‘imagine’ any 
number of * equivalent truths ’. 

This led to one of the healthiest revolutions in 
literature and, more generally, in thought. If 
Jarry had not existed he would have had to be 
invented, because he provides a landmark at the 
end of the spectrum of thought and behaviour 
where we most need orienting; the active border- 
line where the improbable becomes real in the 
“unknown dimensions ° of ‘ ethernity ’, between 
the imaginary and the real, the creative, the 
tragic and the comic. He freed our thinking by 
dramatizing ‘ the scientific principles of relativity 
and Heisenberg’s indeterminacy’ (Shattuck’s 
perceptive and excellent introduction; Shattuck 
& Taylor, 1965, pp. 18-19) in his writings, and 
by illustrating in the very pattern of his life the 
principles of pataphysics, the ‘ science of 
imaginary solution’ dealing with ‘ unknown 
dimensions ’. 


Is THE ABSURD RELATED TO MADNESS? 


Jarry debunked effectively (if not with popular 
acceptance) all absolutes in the arts, mores and 
sciences. Actually, he was picking an old and 
well-established tradition, the importance of 
which may not yet be fully appreciated. Eventu- 


*Sotades wrote brilliant and immensel ular 
satirical farces (c. 290 B.c.). He must also ti a 
Political activist Since he was condemned to death for 
Violently Protesting the marriage of Ptolemy II with 
Arsinoe, his full Macedonian sister, He escaped but was 
eventually rag eats Ptolemy’s Admiral Patroclus and 
thrown to the ‘om of the sea in a leaden chest (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 1910). From our point of view, 
Sotades made a tantalizingly suggestive protest about a 
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ally the name of Sotades* became an important 
element of that old tradition—in his sotadic 
satires, played as curtain raisers for Greek 
tragedies, the actors were said to be mad men. 
In the late Middle Ages, soties were played by 
actors in traditional fools’ costumes and pre- 
ceded miracle or morality plays. Some 60 years 
ago, André Gide, trying to emphasize the incon- 
sequential character of his heroes, referred to 
Les Caves du Vatican as a sotie. More recently, 
the theatre, as used in insane asylums or in 
Marat-Sade, whether for ‘ entertainment’ or as 
* psychodrama ’, is of necessity acted by ‘ mad 
men’. Is this the only effective way that humans 
have found of expressing and integrating the 
impossible: the * instinctual ’ visceral knowledge 
which children possess and the fables or lies of 
parents and society? In this context, little 
Hans’s reactions and fables must be an important 
and perhaps universal characteristic of humans, 
If one accepts the latter, then absurd or non- 
rational acts (either formalized and ritualized as 
in myth and drama or as a personal expression) 
have a definite function: to elicit specific gut 
reactions in the spectator. At one end of the 


spectrum they may be a simple, diffuse acting 


out, meaning no more than this is impossible, 
absurd, stupid, unintegratable; the only way a 
child has to say to his parents,‘ You are absurd’. 
At the other end of the same spectrum it may 
actualize symbolically a specific life comedy or 
drama from childhood. 


oe 


There is considerably more, from a psycho- / 


logical point of view, to the theatre and literature 
of the absurd than can be touched upon here.® 
The iconoclastic element which I seem to be over- 
emphasizing in this paper is basic, yet not its 
most important element. The destroying urge, 
for example, is not unalloyed destructiveness. 
We continually stress the ego’s integrating and 
synthesizing ‘functions’, overlooking the fact 
that desynthesizing and synthesizing mech- 
anisms are inseparable. Undoing functions are 
necessary to break down structures and con- 
cepts which are either faulty or no longer 
necessary. 

Certain characteristics of narcissistic be- 


father-figure’s incestuous sex and received an even more 
symbolic punishment. I suspect, moreover, that his name 
may turn out to be at the origin of the word ‘ sot ’ whos¢ 
etymology is obscure, according to Partridge (1963). 

To follow in more detail the importance and re 
vance of the theatre of the absurd to art, psychology an! 
contemporary culture, one cannot recommend too hi y 
Esselin’s (1961) scholarly, refreshingly perceptive an 
often original book, 


ve 
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haviour, be they neurotic or psychotic, may be 
caused by a refusal rather than an inability to 

Here, the comical becomes tragic; 
when Jarry started to speak and act like Ubu, he 
became Ubu in real life, either because that 
* transient object ’ was a close derivative of a very 
primitive introject which he was unable to cathect 
realistically or because, unlike other authors, he 
refused to discard his created objects as tran- 
sient, easily decathected fantasies. 

The mocking element, no matter how sarcas- 
tic, how black, contains a potentially construc- 
tive element. In tragedies, destructiveness and 
defiance against Fate or Gods (undoing old 
structures) proclaim the hero’s independence and 
preempt the stage, while the integrative and 
positive elements (more obvious in comedy) are 
minimized. Clinically this is apparent in every 
neurosis or psychosis, at least in the measure that 
it negates rationality and stubbornly asserts its 
Own personal values. 

Many writers and revolutionaries, philo- 
Sophers or poètes maudits know only how to 
publicly tear down (a private element in neuroses 
and psychoses); others, every bit as destructive, 
can also create, like Nietzsche, the great killer 
of gods, who, with his promise of joyful know- 
ledge (‘Gaya Scienza’, 1882; ‘ Beyond Good 
and Evil ’, 1886), offered man a glimmer of hope 
about a change for the better (more knowledge 
about the inner man, more reality, more gaiety). 
These thinkers prepare the field for advances in 
understanding the untapped potentials in our 
Conscious and unconscious symbolizing abilities, 
especially in the area of creating new, fantastic 
or even absurd objects to counteract the per- 
hicious effect of false yet hallowed traditionalistic 
symbols. The use of national flags by young 
People, of Godot (for God?), of Ubu (for 

us?), may be illustrative of this tendency. 

Vhat is not fully appreciated by many is that 
Without the ability to symbolize in primary pro- 
cess terms, to dream and go crazy, there is no 
Possibility that humans could ever have developed 

tic, artistic and logical symbols. 

Symbols about inner and outer reality can be 
Public or private, speak in primary or secondary 
Process languages, but they are realistic repre- 
Sentations as far as the individual is concerned, 
Which means that they ‘happened ’, that they 

e and make some personal sense sometime, 
Somewhere! When symbols are called unreal- 


istic, anachronistic or irrational, it only means that 
one does not see the whole picture—the con- 
tinuum between inner, intrapsychic, and outer 
reality, between primary and secondary processes. 


MAGICALLY CONTROLLING THE ANALYST 


We must return now to some of the patients 
that I have described. Despite their intellectual 
prowess, their sexual development was usually 
grossly stunted. And, if others like them show a 
narcissistic propensity for homosexuality or auto- 
erotism, their transference neurosis takes on a 
most obstinate and peculiar character. Towards 
the end of their analysis, they show an exacerba- 
tion, actualized in their everyday life (Racker, 
1960) and in transference, of what they used to 
only dream or fantasy. They either fly into 
pseudo-stupidity (Feldman, 1932; Mahler, 1942) 
or openly laugh at and defy the analyst to make 
them change. 

Only when they understand their need to 
recreate the infantile trauma by forcing the 
analyst to say that ‘/e knows best’ can they 
begin to separate their analyst's realistic mental 
representations from those given them by their 
parents (invested with narcissistic libido; Kohut, 
1966). The wish for an idealized parent to curb 
their megalomania was once realistic and, be- 
cause it is still quasi-realistic, it may lead to 
emotional insight, memories, working through 
and eventual change. Anexample should illustrate 
the problems involved in this process. 

A law teacher in his 30s, whose presenting 
symptom was fear of women linked with homo- 
sexual fantasies, remembered his father as a 
weak man who answered evasively all his ques- 
tions about sex. His mother had often said that he 
was so pretty a child, it was a pity he had been 
born a boy. Both parents, New England puri- 
tans, thought of sex as a nuisance. After three 
years of analysis, he started having sexual rela- 
tions, which triggered a paranoid flavoured 
transference. He complained innocently enough 
about how I had tricked him into heterosexuality 
but soon he turned this into its exact opposite: ‘he 
had tricked me, I was not fooling him, he had 
always known best.’ He was sure I was vicariously 
enjoying his sexuality and it was now in his 
power to starve my curiosity. He believed that 
through his own abstinence he could magically 
stop me from having sex.’ In the last phase of 
his analysis his transference neurosis involved a 
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* He would start his sessions by saying, ‘ Well, Barchie, how do you like it, haying had no sex now for three 
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deep but specific type of regression and he gave 
up all sexual relationships. He only masturbated, 
absurdly and rhythmically repeating in the pro- 
cess: * If it is good enough for me, it’s good 
enough for you.’ This curious caricature (which 
condensed elements of infantile sexuality, defen- 
siveness and omnipotence) was a ‘ magic’ ritual 
directed unconsciously at his mother. 

He ignored my interpretations until at Christ- 
mas time he made a seemingly innocuous slip, 
“If it is good enough for me, it’s good enough 
for Yule’. This was no simple slip but an inte- 
grating condensation which harmonized hetero- 
geneous elements about mother, Santa Claus, 
pregnancy and childhood sex. It led us to ‘ It’s 
good enough for Julie—Mammy, Yulie, Yule, 
You! °, and the recollected seduction by an aunt 
a few years older than he. She used to ask him 
when he was a small child to rub her back but 
directed his hands towards her anal and genital 
regions. Earlier, he had remembered this episode 
as a furtively exciting back rub; he was taking 
advantage of the aunt. Now he could not escape 
the fact that Julie had hypocritically exploited 
him. 

We can see here a basic aetiological element 
in homosexuality and belated masturbation. Not 
using the penis or vagina is more than an auto- 
plastic revenge; it is intended to control magically 
the parents’ sexual activities, while protecting 
the child from their unavowed incestuous de- 
sires. In this context, not copulating, not pro- 
creating, being frigid or impotent, means specific- 
ally killing one’s sexual organs and, by extension, 
the parents themselves or their organs. Other 
better known dynamic factors in homosexuality, 
such as negative oedipus, feminine identification 
and castration anxiety, usually hide the hostile 
magical indentification which I have just 
described. 

The childhood drama is eventually enacted 
between mental representations in ego and super- 
ego. In this struggle against the parents’ intra- 
Psychic counterpart, ego images which seek 
Support in realistic activities, even if they be 
mostly of an intellectual nature, are most likely 
to win. Possibly because of the strength of 
the ego, the influence of archaic and sadistic 
superego nuclei is easily moderated. These 
patients were all people of realistic ethical 
standards, showing no outward signs of rigidity 
or dogmatism. 


è Realistically, it deprives them of grandchildren, i 
of immortality, and makes a farce of their sexual rete, 
tions by seeming to Passively surrender one’s genitals to 
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Many questions come to mind; for example, 
why did they not develop a ‘ corrupt superego ’? 
It may be that the discrepancy between what the 
child is told and what he ‘ believes ’ is perceived 
more as an error than a lie. In some measure 
the child feels that his parents are mistaken and 
have a need for myths and fairy tales. The closer 
the faulty information is to being a lie, the more 
the superego might become a corrupt one, or so it 
seems to me. 

What I have been describing here could be 
conceptualized as fitting on a spectrum ranging 
from action, sadism and wit (Barchilon, 1971) at 
oneextreme to feeling masochism and humour atthe 
other. Comedy falls predominantly in the middle 
area of the spectrum. It follows Freud’s (19056) 
final formulation at the end of ‘ Jokes and their 
Relation to the Unconscious ’, where he states: 


The pleasure in jokes [wit] has seemed to us to arise 
from an economy in expenditure upon inhibition 
[action], the pleasure in the comic from an economy 
in expenditure upon ideation (upon cathexis) 
[thought], and the pleasure in humour from an 
expenditure upon feeling [affect]. In all three modes 
of working of our mental apparatus, the pleasure is 
derived from an economy (p. 236). 


(My italics and brackets emphasize the similarity 
of the ‘ three modes of working of our mental 
apparatus’ to the cognitive, conative and 
affective modes of knowing.) 

Freud’s formulations about laughter and its 
causes are as basic to psychoanalysis as his 
“Interpretation of Dreams’, yet there has been 
no ‘Revival of Interest in Laughter’, even 
though a trickle of papers testifies to our con- 
tinued interest in the subject (Jacobson, 1946; 
Brody, 1950; Bergler, 1957; Grotjahn, 1957; 
Rosen, 1963; Schafer, 1970). Most of these 
papers (with the exception of Jacobson’s and 
Schafer’s to which I shall soon return) emphasize 
the defensive aspects of laughter. Yet laughter, 
as a manifestation of pleasurable affects, is 
necessary to man: ‘Pour ce que le rire est le 
propre de Phomme’ (Rabelais). But, unlike 
other successful compromises (sublimation, for 
example), jokes, wit, and the comic produce 
pleasure of greater intensity than if the original 
impulse had been directly discharged. It is also 
clear that the need to laugh and find pleasure 
often becomes an incentive to seek further com 
ical solutions which, in turn, leads to obsessive 


the parent god of the opposite sex (cf. ‘The Rites of 
Cybele’, ‘Castrated Priests ° and ‘Vestal Virgins » 
Frazer, 1914; James, 1959), 
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and automatic reactions about joking, laughing 
and making others laugh. Why this pleasure is 
so intense is multidetermined, but one cause 
must be the functional pleasure of creating, out of 
conflict and dystonicity, a new and syntonic 
solution which prepares the way for real, struc- 
tural psychic changes. I am speaking here of 
something more complex than Biihler’s func- 
tional pleasure. 


FURTHER METAPSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


In the body of this paper we have mostly 
considered the genetic and dynamic factors and 
(as Rapaport & Gill, 1959, recommend) the 
adaptive point of view, but I must include a few 
remarks on the structural and economic aspects. 
The conflicts which I have described seem to be 
predominantly struggles between ego and id 
elements to which superego factors add their 
influence, as is the case in most ego-id conflicts 
(Fenichel, 1945, p. 132). But, guilt, that powerful 
indicator of ego-superego tension, seems to play 
a minimal role in the patients described here. In 
fact, two of these patients stated (in contrast to 
the more commonly held ideas about masturba- 
tion) that they not only enjoyed but always 
‘knew ’ that the penis grows through masturba- 
tion, just as other ‘muscles’ and skills are 
developed by practice. This shows an interesting 
admixture of fantasies, truth and situational 
syntonicity. 


STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF AFFECTS 


In his short paper on humour, Freud (1927) 
gave us a structural formulation of affect and 
immeasurably deepened his contributions to the 
comic by introducing a number of crucial meta- 
Psychological considerations. He reached back 
to Epicurus for an important insight: Epicurus’s 
description ofa mature ‘superego’ which reassures 
the ego and facilitates pleasure. Epicurean 
Philosophy, as is being gradually rediscovered, is 
Consonant with a psychology based on a con- 
Sclous—unconscious continuum, inner reality, 
and imagination, Lechat (1957) spelled out the 
Pleasure-regulating functions of the superego 
and its Epicurean characteristics. These 
characteristics may well be affirmed by the 
Tealistic strength and plasticity of an ego, which 
can afford to lend some of its cathexes to the 
Superego images that it does not fear, and not 
Just ‘inflate them’. Similarly, little Hans, 

aisie or the first patient that I described could 
afford to empathize with their parents. In this 


Paper Freud accounts more completely for the 
qualitative differences in the comic, an element 
which still puzzles analysts: why do certain 
* savings in energy ' produce a comic, humorous 
or witty effect while others do not? Kris (1952) 
tried to define this qualitative difference in terms 
of suddenness of relief. 

Speaking in either significance or economic 
terms, the intensity of drives and cathexes may 
not be as important as how neutralized or neutral 
and remote from primary process and instinctual 
organization they happen to be. 

Like many analysts, I once suspected that 
mocking the analyst was a signal of future 
independence. Eventually, most of these patients 
did mature through analysis. But that ability to 
gain mature independence depends much more 
on the degree of neutralization or sublimation 
achieved, either spontaneously or through 
analysis. In the end, this is a sign of how well one 
is attuned to and can harmonize inner and outer 
reality. A reliable indication of this harmony is 
the relative freedom of communication between 
conscious and unconscious elements, between 
inner and outer worlds, without undue inter- 
ference from unpleasurable affects. I apply here 
Hartmann’s (1955) important differentiation 
between the aims of sublimation and the process 
of sublimation itself, one of which may be 
instinctualized while the other might not be. 
Hartmann also points out that a function or a 
thought may be syntonically real without being 
‘really true’, which means that it leads to 
mastery only of a certain situation. 

Carrying Hartmann’s distinction one step 
further would help us see that most of the 
troubles besetting my ‘laughing patients’ 
stemmed not only from their instinctualized 
aims. They also suffered from a discrepancy in 
the rate of development between their secondary 
thinking processes and their affective responses, 
The affect (which we saw as accompanying 
mockery, a sense of omnipotence, etc.) was still 
tied to primary processes. There could exist 
disharmonies and possibly conflicts, not only 
between ego and id forces, but also between 
secondary process and primary process modes of 
operation, inter- or intrasystemically, since all 
three systems, id, ego and superego (Hartmann, 
1955; Arlow & Brenner, 1964; Schur, 1966), can 
use primary as well as secondary process in affect. 


SUMMATION 


Rebellion and rebellious laughter, with all their 
origins and derivatives, have been part and parcel 
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of the human condition for time beyond recall.’ 
However, rebelliousness does not start in adoles- 
cence. To my mind, the case of little Hans and 
those cases of mine described in this paper firmly 
establish the validity of child rebellion in the 
first five years of life, a fact which is not always 
sufficiently acknowledged or understood. Yet it 
is crucial to the continuous and continuing pro- 
cess of individuation and self-assertion. It is 
interesting, indeed, that children should make 
use of their ‘real gut knowledge’ to assert 
themselves against parental fables, fables which 
were supposedly invented to protect them but 
turn out to be unconscious derivatives of the 
parents’ own childhood. The transference 
reactions which I described are obviously not the 
only derivatives of childhood rebellious anger, 
but it is difficult for analysands to resist the 
temptation to pick on our inconsistencies as 
analysts and on our many human failings. The 
reality of an analyst's shortcomings enables them 
to actualize and rationalize their resentment in 
transference. 

Whether the rebellious affective discharge is 
integrated depends on the ability of the ego to 
enjoy and laugh about reality rather than fan- 
tasies, especially fantasies which are incongruent 
with inner representations of reality. With 
repetition, anachronistic fantasies which have 
ceased to be congruent with reality representa- 
tions are less and less likely to lose their instinc- 
tual meaning, and integration is less and less 
likely to take place. This integrating ability 
depends on learning and will not develop unless 
parental and social attitudes keep facilitating 
phase-appropriate independence in mental and 
other activities. 

In the course of this study, a number of propo- 
sitionsanda unifying hypothesis gradually emerge: 

1. Mental illness, infantile rebellion (which is 
usually minimized) or its counterpart in ado- 
lescence (which is usually overemphasized), and 
art forms are many expressions of unconscious 
conflicts. The modes of expression are obviously 
different, but their roots have much in common. 
There are psychotic as well as heuristic elements 
in art and, conversely, valid artistic expressions 
in psychosis. 

2. The ‘ rebellious’ element js part of the 
attempt at asserting one’s individuality and 
communicating unconsciously to others the 
Toots of one’s personality and needs, one’s 
uniqueness and ‘ very soul ’. 

? See Kramer (1956, 
years ago in Sumer. 


pp. 12-16) for the earliest recorded account of juvenile defiance and delinquency some 4,000 


3. Repetitive destructiveness as a mode of 
self-expression is all that some people are 
capable of. Yet, such repetitions are n 
before new integrations or solutions can be 
reached. Only thereafter can a person har. 
monize more accurately his unconscious self 
with the rest of reality. It is by such alternations 
between breaking down and reintegrating that 
humans progress, develop more viable symbols, 
solutions, and hypotheses. 

These integrations and harmonizations of the 
unconscious aspects of thoughts, affects, and 
action (the * three modes of mental functioning *; 
Freud, 19055) can be meaningfully subdivided 
in three broad categories: 

(a) Symptom and dream formation which, 
because of their private nature, lead more often 
than not into blind alleys, i.e. they preclude 
consensual validation and the corrective in- 
fluence of reality. Without that corrective effect, 
solutions run in circles and rebellion becomes 
increasingly self-destructive, often with tragic 
consequences, 

(6) Artistic solutions which, because they often 
are defiant expressions against accepted public 
structures, are more open to the effects of con- 
sensual validation. They offer alternative 
solutions to the frozen concentric reconstruction 
of the symptom (e.g. neurosis, psychosis, etc.). 

Art, literature and theatre offer comfort and 
hope to the readers or viewers, either because 
they can identify with the misery depicted or 
because they sense that they might be able to 
discover vicariously different and emotionally 
corrective solutions to their own conflicts. The 
readers or viewers are also exposed to a variety 
of situations which they could not possibly have 
experienced themselves and from which they 
usually learn something new. Reading novels, 
for example, supplements and deepens their o 
life experiences. 

(c) Scientific solutions. Suffice it to say here 
that the main difference resides in the explanatory 
aims of science and its open, public nature. In 
my opinion, however, there is no marked dif- 
ference between scientific thinking processes and 
other types of thinking. Scientific formulations 
rely more on secondary processes but scientific 
creativity uses affects and primary processes t0 
reach new solutions (for further elaboration, se 
Hadamard, 1945; Kubie, 1958). d 

4. Some scientists do not trust aesthetic 
feelings and other affective reactions in scientific 
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matters, thereby denying themselves the use of 
empathy to study man’s mind scientifically. 
These pseudo-scientists do not realize that the 
whole human being is not understandable, at 
least in the foreseeable future, by quantifying 
means alone, or by secondary process mech- 
anisms exclusively. They seem to forget that 
there is no significant outer reality unless the 
inner reality accepts and affirms it. 

5. Similarly, many artists mistrust the scientific 
points of view without awareness that the realiza- 
tion of a whole man requires the synthesis of 
scientific and artistic concepts, i.e. the relation- 
ship between unconscious primary process 
manifestations of his affects, urges, and thoughts 
with the conscious awareness and secondary 
process derivatives of those same affects, urges, 
or thoughts. Man can be justly proud of his 
ability to understand and master the world by 
the use of symbols and mental representations, 
but he cannot forget that inner representations 
are representations of outer reality. 

6. These various propositions are a way of 
saying that public and private manifestations of 
conscious—unconscious needs have a common 
basis. We cannot separate artificially the various 
modalities of human expression. We must con- 
tinue to look at the full spectrum which must 
encompass art, science and the psychological 
dynamics related to them. 

The complexity of our field demands some kind 
of synthesis of the points of view of ‘ science’ and 
‘art’, in the very special sense that I am using 
art here, i.e. as a reliable and time-proven method 
for expressing and eliciting fairly specific 
affective and unconscious reactions in others. 

I believe that these ideas are slowly gaining 
ground, as witnessed by Foucault’s (1961) timely 
book which stresses the tragic factors in mental 
illness and ‘folly’. More recently, Schafer 
(1970) expressed a similar but more encompassing 
thesis. He speaks of the vision of the psycho- 
analyst as implicitly including four areas of 
Polarization: the comic, romantic, tragic and 
‘tonic. I fully agree with Schafer, but prefer to 
Stress freedom from dogmatism and a truly 
Scientific and psychoanalytic attitude which 
should Properly function within a category based 
on scepticism rather than irony, an attitude 
Similar to Montaigne’s ‘ Que scais-je?’ ( What 
do I know? ) 

7. It is significant that Freud (19050) felt 
compelled to formulate the role of ‘ pleasure in 
nonsense ? as a basic factor in human behaviour 

fore proceeding further with his discoveries 


about the dynamic unconscious. Realizing that 
humans * do not live by reason alone *, he under- 
stood and explained much of * man’s irration- 
ality and absurdity’ in terms of affects, drives 
and experiential learning, rather than philoso- 
phica! or existential terms. In our puritanical 
culture the role of unpleasure is in no danger of 
being overlooked, but it might be timely to re- 
emphasize the unifying role of pleasure in the 
unconscious and psychoanalysis. Freud said, for 
example, about the need * to withdraw from the 
pressure of critical reason ° that 


... the rebellion against the compulsion of logic and 
reality is deep-going and long-lasting. Even the 
phenomena of imaginative activity must be included 
in this [rebellious] category. ... A large amount of 
student * rags’ are a part of this reaction. For man 
is a ‘tireless pleasure-seeker’...(p. 126; my 
italics). 


It is true that he equates here pleasure in nonsense 
with a child’s feelings as he plays with words 
while learning. But he was fully aware of other 
possibilities, especially as he linked * imaginative 
activity ’ and ‘ rebelliousness °. This connection 
opened the door for the idea that pleasure and 
rebellion are vital forces, not only in mastering, 
as is well-known, the unconscious, anxiety, the 
confusing, but also the forbidden and the 
unknown. 

8. Before Freud, the role of pleasure in 
madness was taken for granted by many cultures, 
including our own Western culture, until the end 
of the 17th century or thereabouts. In most 
writings of the past, as Foucault (1961) described 
so well, madness included elements of tragedy 
and wisdom. In my introduction to Foucault's 
scholarly and truly creative book, I only re- 
gretted his having overlooked the comic element 
in madness (Barchilon, 1965). The King’s Fool, 
The Ship of Fools, were institutions based on 
that idea. The mad actors of the soties are 
part of the same concept also. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to repeat that we would be well 
advised to continue to listen to and, if necessary, 
reevaluate the insistence of children, assorted 
‘infantile grown-ups ’, and creative writers that 
‘they know better’, for they have consistently 
given to psychoanalysis some of its most con- 
structive insights. However, no one is infallible, 
and the creative writer or psychoanalyst has no 
more claim to infallibility than popes, children, 
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dogs, or schizophrenics. This paper has stressed 
sufficiently both the advantages and pitfalls of 
relying upon intuition and primary process 
mechanisms. Clearly, the more one works with 
such relatively untamed processes, the more 
likely one is to tap and sense in oneself and about 
one’s work that gut feeling of infallible narcis- 
sistic certitude which Lewin and I repeatedly 
described. 

Yet, with proper safeguards and caution, 
relying on intuition and other preconscious 
processes is the only way to progress in our field. 
The illustrations which I have selected from 
patients, novels, soties and the literature of the 
absurd show how ‘irrational’ processes can 
often express and amalgamate human reactions 
with a precision and harmony which could not 
be achieved by ‘ rational ’ means, such as saying 
overtly to parents, analysts or society: ‘ Your 
values are wrong and false.’ An absurd expres- 
sion is a fuller, more economical and elegant 
way of conveying the same message. 

This is so because man is not simply a thinking 
primate who only needs the cortex of his brain 
to be human; underneath that cortex and syn- 
chronized with it there is the feeling brain of a 
mammalian which, in turn, covers and is syn- 
chronized with the action brain of birds and 
reptilians (McLean, 1963). That mind and brain 
demand full satisfaction, a functioning harmony 
of at least those three modalities, not to speak of 
their unconscious components. Especially 
important in my view are those unconscious 
elements which produce such extraordinary 
intensifications of pleasure when they can 
succeed in finding a comic expression. 

The struggle to express inner reality, and the 
slow differentiation of outer from inner reality, 
eventually leading to a harmonious and pleasur- 
able integration of both, is probably the most 
basically human endeavour. Happily, in spite of 
many attempts at stifling it, that struggle seems 
to carry its own imperative compulsion—it 
cannot be turned off! Its slow, ineluctable pro- 
gress can be achieved only by to and fro advances 
and retreats fluctuating between the inner reality 
of man and what we like to call the objective 
reality of science and art. (Which are different 
names for the ‘Human, All Too Human’ 
reality of men; Nietzsche, 1878.) 
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10 It matters not whether one considers i 
9 e C psychosis as an 
ess or views it as I do: an unconscious reaction most 
appropriate for meeting certain intolerable, absurd situa- 
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Children and mad men as precursors of artists 


What is the function, the meaning, of madness? 
My work has made one answer inescapable: that 
the first rebellious statement which humans 
can make about their inner reality must of neces- 
sity be expressed through madness and its 
attentuated forms, neuroses and idiosyncrasies, 
Children’s play and make-believe activities are 
also suitable and safe vehicles for such expres- 
sions. 

The message of psychotics?” is usually picked 
up by the myth makers who give it public expres- 
sion and reach the public at its affective level, 
Often they rationalize the myth by saying such 
and such a man was driven mad by the gods and 
killed his father or ate his children, etc. 

Then the artist picks up the myth and gives it 
psychological depth and further public expres- 
sion at an affective and esthetic level. The 
“suspension of disbelief’ and other properties 
of art foster vicarious participation and give rise 
to symbols and other structures which not only 
allow those reactions to be repeated and 
duplicated but also give them their own form of 
objective existence. 

Art and children’s play, because of their 
make-believe quality, are strong revolutionary 
forces; they are easily accepted as transient or 
inconsequential alternatives to old solutions with 
which one can experiment in search of newer 
ones. In the measure that those make-believe 
solutions turn out to be more satisfying than 
traditionally accepted ones, progressive philo- 
sophers and scientists usually come forth to 
carry the torch which the writers had taken from 
mad men, children and myth makers. 

Philosophers formulate theories which en- 
compass the new values as when Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra asked: ‘Is it possible that this old 
saint in the forest has not yet heard that God is 
dead?’ (Nietzsche, 1883). Thus the message, 
first expressed in ‘madness’, is gradually under- 
stood, given a new form and structure, 1e- 
symbolized, and tentatively harmonized by the 
artist philosopher. 

But it is for the psychoanalyst to develop the 
necessary tools and methods for decoding thé 
message more precisely and finding cause an 
effect relationships. Eventually he must explain 


tions. As Dostoevsky’s Svidrigailov put it, being ciary 
does not prove that one is wrong; it is even possible tha 
unless one is sick, one cannot perceive certain rea! ies. 
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it by discovering its causes and most distant 
effects. 

Frequently, the inevitable destruction in- 
herent in any revolution, most often supported 
by the young, is needed to bring about the aware- 
ness and adoption of another level of truth, a 
more complete synthesis or amalgamation of 
inner and outer values. But, with acceptance, the 


revolution reaches a plateau; we may not know 
where to go from there. That is the time to look 
again at what sensitive writers are saying, 
frequently without much public notice, about the 
many personal symptoms and most private 
dilemmas of their heroes or anti-heroes. They 
so much resemble my patients that I cannot 
always tell them apart. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL-MINDEDNESS: WORD, CONCEPT 
AND ESSENCE 


STEPHEN A. APPELBAUM, Topeka 


THE PROBLEM 


The essence of psychoanalysis is that the patient 
discover the psychological meanings of his 
behaviour. Yet a major aspect of this work, his 
psychological-mindedness, has been at times 
ignored, at other times reified, and has remained 
generally undelineated and unsurveyed. Indeed, 
even the assertion that there is such an ability 
plunges us into a thicket of ambiguous issues. 
Is there one ability or a congeries of related 
abilities? Are we talking about a capacity or an 
actuality? Is psychological-mindedness con- 
stitutional or acquired, autonomous or conflict 
or a function of conflict, culturally or noso- 
logically influenced? How is it different from, 
for example, insight or introspection? These are 
some of the questions that will be posed here, 
though not necessarily fully answered, in the 
course of providing what is hoped will be a 
Systematic context for future thought. 


PRESENT STATUS AND HISTORY 


; Different people mean different things by 
" Psychological-mindedness’. Such words as 
Insightfulness, reflectiveness, introspectiveness, 
Capacities for self-observation, self-appraisal and 
self-awareness are often used synonymously. 
The term ‘ psychological-mindedness ° is com- 
monly used by those trained or practising at 
The Menninger Foundation. It was one of the 
patient variables’ of the Psychotherapy Re- 
search Project of The Menninger Foundation, 
Whose longevity and numbers of publications 
have helped propagate it locally and elsewhere 
Where the traditions of Menninger Foundation 
Practice have taken hold. The term as such does 
not appear in A Glossary of Psychoanalytic 
ae ms and Concepts (Moore & Fine, 1968) or in 

e old, classical psychoanalytic writings. Such 
abilities or functions as might plausibly be 
Considered as aspects of psychological-minded- 
‘ake by whatever name, are discussed in the old 
“erature under ‘ indications for psychoanalysis °. 


In keeping with the criticism that diagnosis is 
the weakest aspect of psychoanalytic thinking, 
usually only gross criteria, especially in the old 
literature, are offered there. 

In * On Psychotherapy * Freud (1905) mentions 
as indications for analysis education, fairly 
reliable character, normal mental condition 
(meaning not psychotic or confused) and age, 
a list which he reaffirmed in 1913 in ‘ Further 
Recommendations in the Technique of Psycho- 
analysis’. And even in 1937, in ‘ Analysis 
Terminable and Interminable’, he put the 
responsibility for success in analysis on three 
factors: strength of instinct, severity of early 
trauma and ‘ ego modifications ’, the last mean- 
ing the degree of or propensity for psychosis. 
Fenichel’s (1945) indications for psychoanalysis 
are cast in nosological terms, while among his 
contraindications he includes age, feebleminded- 
ness, unfavourable life situations, triviality of 
neurosis, urgency of neurotic symptoms, severe 
disturbance of speech and lack of a reasonable 
and cooperative ego. The last, too, is cast largely 
in nosological terms, schizophrenics being unable 
to bring such an ego to the process, psychopaths 
being unwilling to do so, and ‘stubborn’ 
people simply refusing to cooperate. Waldhorn 
(1960) characterizes Glover's approach as 
follows: ‘His fundamental attitude remains, 
however, that the degree of accessibility to 
analysis is more or less the same for all cases 
within a diagnostic category ° (p. 486). 

One may argue that the classical explorers 
had some variations or elements of psycho- 
logical-mindedness in mind, and that is probably 
true. But there is reason to consider if there 
were substantive theoretical reasons for their 
forgoing extensive mention of it. The early view 
of psychoanalysis, still recognized as true though 
incomplete, is that if one can remove resistances, 
heretofore forgotten memories will be recovered, 
insights based on these will develop, and change 
will result. (As a consequence of this, there may 
still be some analysts who take the request for 
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an analysis, or the bringing of symptoms, as 
sufficient indication for the patient’s being put 
on the couch.) Implicit in this line of reasoning 
is the assumption that in relevant respects all 
people are pretty much the same so that a 
standard technique should bring about a 
standard result. However, Freud’s experiments 
with end-setting, Ferenczi’s * active technique’, 
Alexander and French’s corrective emotional 
experience, and Eissler’s parameters all illus- 
trated the felt needs for psychoanalytic technique 
to change with respect to different people and 
different kinds of technical problgms. This 
movement toward individual differences received 
great impetus with the shift from id to ego, 
Freud’s structural theory, Anna Freud’s analysis 
of the defensive function of the ego, and 
Hartmann’s autonomous ego functions—in 
short, the development of ego psychology. This 
emphasis resulted in the somewhat reified ego of 
the older theory being analysed into more or less 
separate functions or part-processes. A natural 
outgrowth of this is to consider in their own 
right those functions plausibly relevant to pre- 
scribing and carrying out psychoanalysis, among 
which is psychological-mindedness. 

Psychological-mindedness as an explicit term 
does appear in two recent major statements on 
indications for analysis (Waldhorn, 1967, p. 33; 
Namnum, 1968, p. 271). 


DEFINITION 


The following definition of psychological- 
mindedness and sketch of its underlying 
characteristics is offered in the hope that it can 
lead to general agreement as to linguistic usage 
and practical application: ‘ A person’s ability to 
see relationships among thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, with the goal of learning the meanings and 
causes of his experiences and behaviour.’ This 
definition includes four parts, the presence or 
absence of each of which may characterize a 
particular person, pose a particular technical 
problem, and result in a particular prognosis. 
(1) The ability to see relationships and to learn 
meanings and causes. (a) Cognition. This is 
central to the definition offered by Wallerstein 
& Robbins (1956) for use in the Psychotherapy 
Research Project of The Menninger F oundation, 
and it is explicit or implicit in other definitions 
and in common clinical usage. As a kind of 
basic science for psychological thinking, its at 
least minimal presence is a necessity no matter 
how well-endowed a person might be in the 
other components of psychological-mindedness, 
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Thus mental defectives, excessively literal obses- 
sionals and many organically damaged people, 
for example, tend to be unpsychologically- 
minded. (6) Intuition and empathy. These 
complicated and ambiguous terms refer, at 
least, to the easily observed talent that some 
people have, and others lack, to ‘ see’, ‘ know’, 
* feel ’ covert and inexplicit psychological events. 
(2) The goal of learning the meanings and causes 
of . . . behaviour. A person may have the 
requisite cognitive abilities and intuitive talents 
but not have the goal of using them in order to 
learn psychological meanings or causes. To 
satisfy this requirement for psychological- 
mindedness, a person would have to have an 
interest in people as complex and motivated, to 
be intrigued by human nature. Those inclined 
this way wonder what makes people tick, why 
they say ‘ ouch’, why they care so much about 
playing the piano. Human beings are, for them, 
more than muscular systems, more than socio- 
economic-political roles. Rather they are life 
histories, caught at a point in time, many selves 
as well as one self, and capable of fine shades of 
experience some of which one may be hard put 
to find the words for. Such people have the 
capacity to survey life’s horizons as well as its 
immediacies, to recognize their time as finite and 
their place as tiny in the shadows of infinity and 
humanity. Such a point of view, wedded with 
objectivity, results in a sense of the tragic. In 
turn the tragic sense escapes morbidity and 
resulting paralysis by way of the perspectives of 
irony and humour. (Humour also reflects 
capacities for taking distance and finding 
adaptive expression of impulse, which are aspects 
of psychological thinking.) In Schafer’s view 
(1970) an implicit recognition of tragedy and 
irony influences the selection of analytic patients, 
and is “sometimes subsumed under “ psycho- 
logical-mindedness ” ’ (p. 292). 

If a person can be interested in himself and 
others in humanistic terms, then he is likely to 
be capable of the concern, regard and object- 
commitment that distinguishes the use of 
psychological-mindedness for genuine and con- 
structive purposes from its use as ‘ pseudo- 
insight ’ (Kris, 1956; Moore & Fine, 1968) and 
for such uses as play, to demonstrate cleverness, 
or for self-condemnation (such as Freud noted 
in his wry question about why people had to be 
depressed in order to see themselves so clearly 
(1917, p. 246) ). The kind of interest in people 
described here, by definition, includes the 
maintenance of connections between affects and 
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insight, for one could hardly explore people in 
this way without considering the emotional 
meaningfulness of events. As Fiedler (1968) put 
it,‘ Without passion there is no truth’, Psycho- 
logy without affects may be appropriate for some 
kinds of study and research, but it is a contra- 
diction in terms when the context is such that 
‘psychology’ refers to the truth about one’s 
self and life. (Loewenstein (1967) suggested that 
the term ‘ psychological grasp’ should be used 
instead of ‘ psychological-mindedness ’ in order 
to concretize the difference between intellectual- 
ized and pseudo-scientific activities that serve 
resistance, and genuine psychological-minded- 
ness.) In summary this definitional element, of 
having the goal of relating one’s self to a psycho- 
logical understanding of human experience, 
refers to: (a) interest in the way minds work, (b) 
capacity for concern about self-and-others, and 
(c) ability to allow affects their rightful place. 
(3) Causes of his experience. The direction of a 
person’s psychological thinking for purposes of 
treatment must be toward himself, in contrast 
to those who think psychologically only about 
other people or works of art. Self-directedness 
of psychological thinking is often referred to 
with such terms as self-observation, self-judge- 
ment, self-awareness, self-appraisal and intro- 
spectiveness. (4) Ability. This is an estimate of 
a person’s present and future ability to put his 
capacities for psychological thinking at the 
service of the psychoanalytic process. It is thus 
an operational concept. Judging such a concept 
requires a somewhat arbitrary criterion since 
every patient has resistances, and every analysis 
Tequires the establishment of a therapeutic 
alliance and of training in the ways of the process, 
as well as training in psychological thinking per 
se. Yet we do make decisions as to the degree of 
Tesistances, assets, and liabilities, the Zikelihood 
that psychological thinking can be made suffic- 
iently available to the process to justify the 
beginning and continance of treatment or the 
Setting of particular goals. There is a point 
where sufficient quantity allows, for operational 
and predictive purposes, asserting the presence 
or absence of a quality. 

When, for brevity’s sake, one declares a 
person to be or not to be psychologically- 
minded, one is using these definitional character- 
istics as criteria: the person meets or does not 
Meet these four criteria to some more or less 
arbitrary degree, or deficiencies in one or more 


are, or are not, made up for by excellence in 
Others, 
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OTHER TERMINOLOGY 


Probably the word most often used in con- 
nection with psychological-mindedness, and 
sometimes used to stand for it, is insight. This 
is defined in A Glossary of Psychoanalytic Terms 
and Concepts as * subjective experiential know- 
ledge acquired during psychoanalysis of pre- 
viously unconscious pathogenic content and 
conflict ’ (p. 55). Thus insight comes about as a 
result of the process of discovery. 

Useful semantic and conceptual clarity is 
gained t distinguishing between psycho- 
logical-mindedness as a process, and insight as 
the product of the process. This distinction 
tends to be muddied, however, especially when 
the term ‘insightfulness’ is used, as occurs 
clinically and in the literature. Here, with the 
same root, the reference may not be to the fruits 
of the process, but to the process or to the 
capacity to carry through the process. This 
usage is often euphemistic or jargon. However, 
it is the precise, technical usage in one of three 
definitions of insight available from the Psycho- 
therapy Research Project of The Menninger 
Foundation. This one occurs in a list of defini- 
tions compiled by various Project members 
where it is discussed as ‘ a process through which 
a person attains self-awareness * (my italics). 

Other Project definitions raise other issues. 
Its first and central definition occurs in the 
description written by Wallerstein & Robbins 
(1956) of ‘patient variables’: whether the 
patient sees his disturbed functioning as * mal- 
adaptive and as the proper object of therapy’, 
the degree to which the discomfort is acknow- 
ledged as being an internal problem, and 
whether the patient is aware of some connection 
between ‘symptoms, behaviour and underlying 
conflict’. This definition refers only to one 
particular insight, expressed crudely as whether 
the patient knows he has a problem or not. It is 
a definition closely allied to motivation which 
may or may not be related to psychological- 
mindedness as defined here. The third Project 
definition of insight, by Rosen and Siegal, occurs 
in a separate but related investigation on the 
basis of the psychological test battery alone: 
‘A change in some aspect of the patient’s 
functioning brought about through and related 
to some increase in self-awareness ’ (Appelbaum 
et al.). This definition includes insight, as the 
Psychoanalytic Glossary defines it, plus the 
stipulation that the insights result in change. If 
this definition were adhered to, then we would 
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have to have a way of referring to those insights 
that do not result in change. This raises the 
broad and fundamental issue of the relationship 
between insight and change. Are insights that 
do not result in change by definition the result 
of deficient psychological thinking, as defined 
here? Or is it possible that insight may develop 
according to our hypothesized characteristics 
but still not result in change? 

I hope the sample citations mentioned thus 
far of the varied language used to refer to psycho- 
logical-mindedness support the need for agree- 
ment on a term with specified referents, such 
as the definition suggested here. 

Beginning below is illustrative case material 
from the analysis of a married, middle-aged 
housewife and mother. 


Let us apply the four parts of the definition of 
psychological-mindedness to Mrs A. (1) Though she 
was not to demonstrate the ability to see relation- 
ships or to be intuitive consistently or impressively 
for most of the analysis, Mrs A. did have such 
capacities. She showed them intermittently, usually 
with respect to people other than herself. They 
appeared almost by accident, often followed by a 
quick change of subject, or other defensiveness. 
During the diagnostic examination, she achieved an 
1Q only slightly above average, but she gave various 
indications that her intellectual capacity was higher, 
with no obvious fundamental impairments of 
capacities for abstraction and memory; and she did 
show a potential for a greater amount and elaborate- 
ness of fantasy than she ordinarily displayed. (2) She 
gave indications of a fundamental regard and 
concern for people, as could be seen, for example, in 
her genuine desire and striving to be a good mother 
and community citizen. While she could be vague 
and forgetful about many subjects, people as 
participants in her world were well-defined (though 
her relationships with them were burdened by many 
self-defeating premises and conditions). However, 
she failed to give evidence of having the goal of 
thinking psychologically about herself, Indeed, she 
gave many indications of how important it was for 
her not to think that way. Even in the midst of the 
* depression’, which was the reason she had been 
referred for treatment, she petulantly objected to 
the idea that what to her were perfectly innocent and 
straightforward situations could have meanings. 
* Does everything have to have a meaning?’ she 
irritably asked the psychologist who was testing her. 
She was alert to the affective qualities of life events, 
but at the beginning and through much of the ana- 


restricted and subdued. 
Rather than showing wonder or excitement at a new 
psychological idea, she tended to react to these with 
the same monotonous voice that she ordinarily used 
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in describing the day's mundane activities. At the 
same time, she recognized that she lived in fear of 
being overwhelmed by her feelings should she begin 
to allow their expression. (3) Especially as time 
went on in the analysis Mrs A. showed a good deal 
of interest and some capacity for thinking psycho- 


logically about members of her family and people — 


è 


I 
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that she had befriended. But such interest and ability 


usually deserted her when the direction of psycho- 
logical thinking was toward herself. (4) Mrs A. 
had failed Criteria 2 and 3, and could not, at the 
beginning of the analysis, be said descriptively to be 
psychologically-minded. Her capacity to become so 
hinged to a large extent on those underlying 
attributes described below as structural and func- 
tional aspects of psychological-mindedness (cap- 
acities for ideation, anxiety tolerance, etc.) and thus 
an intensive diagnostic examination was required 
as part of the decision whether to attempt analysis, 
These underlying attributes seemed available in 
sufficient measure to result in mild encouragement 
about her prospects for analysis. Her extreme 
defensiveness whenever issues of symbolic meanings 
were raised suggested strongly that there were 
powerful dynamic forces working against psycho- 
logical-mindedness. In principle these could be 
worked with to free her capacity. But at the same 
time the extent of her defensiveness suggested that 
it would be a long difficult task. (It is unusual, for 
example, on psychological tests for otherwise 
inhibited patients openly to fight off suggestions of 
Psychological meanings to test productions.) En- 
vironmental influences, to be described below, for 
the most part worked against her chances of be- 
coming psychologically-minded. But she did seem, 
even at the beginning, to realize that her whole life 
had for a long time been unsatisfactory to her, and 
that her presenting complaints were merely sympto- 
matic of this. In summary, though psychological- 
mindedness was not available at the beginning, there 
was a small but reasonable possibility that it could 
so. 


STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL-MINDEDNESS 

To the degree that psychological-mindedness 
is dependent upon and defined by structural 
capabilities one can understand that it is spoken 
of as if it were present or absent. Structures are 
enduring, and we tend to think about capacities 
based on them as being there or not there, as 
permanent characteristics. Musical talent, for 
example, can be encouraged, developed and 
trained, but people nonetheless vary widely in 
their proficiency even though given the same 
training opportunities. We are comfortable, at 
least with respect to extremes, in saying that they 
either have it or they do not have it, based on 
the assessment of particular structures whic 
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make this talent possible, e.g. tonal memory, 
discrimination, sense of metre and rhythm. 

ile structures relevant to psychological think- 

i ing are unlikely to be entirely absent in anybody, 
ponetheless great quantitative differences in 
‘them do make for a qualitative * presence’, 
especially as the clinical hurly-burly encourages 
such language and thinking for pragmatic 


S. 

Terms from different levels of abstraction and 
from different theories are used to describe those 
structural attributes and functions relevant to 
psychological-mindedness. For example, the 
Glossary mentions: * Among the more important 
autonomous ego functions (involved in the 
coming about of insights) are self-observation, 

_ Synthesis, perception, memory and reality testing, 

1 control of regression and affective discharge, and 
integration ’ (p. 55). Throughout the literature 
there is a linguistic and conceptual ebb and flow 
between terms as used in academic psychology 
(memory, perception, abstraction), often adapted 

to and melded with psychiatric concepts (syn- 
thesis of parts of the personality, reality testing) 
and psychoanalytic concepts (capacity of the 
20 to split itself). 

Since psychological-mindedness involves the 
Coming to consciousness and manipulation of 
ideas, ideational capacities would seem a sine 

qua non. To what extent is the person’s attention 
characteristically fastened to the objective givens 
of the ‘external’ world as compared to sub- 
jective ‘inner’ self-developed and elaborated 
ideas? Ideational capacities can be described in 
terms of quantity, complexity, speed of move- 
ment, variety and richness of content. Highly 
Correlated with these abilities is verbal ability, 
and indeed most of our ways of knowing about 
tional and fantasy abilities are through 
Verbal mediation. (Stone (1967, p. 42), however, 
Warns against the possibility of verbal ability’s 
a superficial aspect of the patient’s 
cter, operating in the service of resistance, 

Or as an (oral) pleasure-producing end in 
itself.) A further quality of ideation is the 
Capacity to think abstractly or concretely, as the 
Occasion may require. As an aid to psycho- 
cal-mindedness this capacity is often referred 
simply as the capacity for abstraction because 
abstraction is a later developed and more 
cult form of mentation than concreteness, 
and it may be that most insights do proceed 

m the concrete to the abstract. However, we 

© require that the patient be able to think 
concretely, especially as we may emphasize the 
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concrete aspects of his life in order to infuse the 
process with feeling and to avoid the use of 
abstraction as a defence. The capacity for 
integration lies at the heart of psychological 
thinking: the ability to pull together seemingly 
disparate ideas, events, feelings so that their 
similarity can be noticed and a new Gestalt or 
configuration, called insight, can be created. If 
this insight or configuration in turn helps bring 
together disparate parts of the personality, then, 
according to a distinction made by Kris (1956), 
a capacity for synthesis is enlisted as well. 


Based on the initial examination, and small and 
isolated bits of evidence during the carly years of the 
analysis and greater evidence at the end, Mrs A. had 
at least minimal capacities for abstraction, integra- 
tion, and synthesis. She often created the impression 
of being tied to the objective, day-to-day activities, 
which she herself described as trivia. But she was 
more ideational and introspective than that. She 
reported many dreams, spent much timein reverie, and 
regularly thought about the hour by herself, though 
she often created the impression during the hour that 
previous hours had simply vanished into the air. 


Most of the functions thus far mentioned can 
be considered as ego functions, but Loewenstein 
(1967) reminds us that psychological-mindedness 
is not only an ego function, or a function of 
several ego functions. It ‘is undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by factors from all psychic structures 
but particularly by the existence of a well- 
developed superego, since it is this structure 
which represents compliance with the injunction 
to be candid, to see, communicate, and think 
about all experience and behaviour in the 
interest of cooperation with the analyst and the 
therapeutic intention ’ (pp. 44-5). 


But it was just these injunctions with which Mrs 
A.’s superego could not allow compliance. She was 
in thrall to other, stronger, injunctions. For her it 
was dangerous to be offered the opportunity by the 
analytic situation to learn, know, see. As indicated 
by her achieving an IQ much below her capacity, she 
had insulated herself from these felt dangers, 
complacent rather than humiliated at characterizing 
herself as ‘stupid’. She claimed to be unable to 
understand anything about her husband's business 
or their finances. When it came out, usually inad- 
vertently, that she was reading, she would maintain 
she could not remember the name of the author of a 
particular poem or book. When she took some 
college courses, she would learn the material but be 
unable to remember it for examinations. A plausible 
beginning to her taboo on * seeing ° was her apparent 
repeated viewing of the primal scene. For many of 
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her early years she and her parents slept in one bed- 
room. She occasionally had dreams of a screen 
behind which fearsome and exciting things were 
happening. She at first denied that she * knew any 
of this’, despite the family’s cramped bedroom 
arrangement, apparently content to leave unex- 
plained how she possibly could not have seen her 
parents behaving sexually. 

What did it mean to Mrs A, to be asked to * co- 
operate * with the analyst? Just as the patient was 
sexually responsive before and during the first week 
of marriage, she had an openly sexual dream about 
the analyst during the first week of the analysis. But 
sexual frigidity soon set in with her husband, and 
great inhibitions over such thoughts and feelings 
characterized most of the analysis. In short, the 
analysis quickly became erotized, and then subject 
to her sexual taboos. An interpretation from the 
analyst was reacted to as an unwelcome intrusion 
into her. She symbolically refused entry into her 
vagina through keeping her legs rigidly crossed on the 
couch, The thoughts that she received ‘ in her head’, 
whether from me or from herself, were reacted to 
with the same blend of outward horror and inner 
enjoyment that she felt in response to directly sexual 
intrusions. She experienced interpretations as 
rapes, while through her lack of cooperativeness she 
created a countertransference situation in which the 
analyst had to ‘ force ° the insights into her. Covertly 
enjoying this, she could bootleg insights, at the 
same time placating her superego by shifting the 
responsibility onto him. She could know about her- 
self and others, peek into the mysteries of the dark, 
but not participate. To allow herself to enjoy the 
mutual task of bringing about insights would feel to 
her like having an affair with the analyst. As it was, 
the analytic meetings were all too much like an 
affair for her. The least she could do, according to 
her commands, was to refuse to cooperate. 


Psychological thinking takes time, and the 
satisfactions from it are derivative as well as 
delayed, despite the fact that the materials with 
which it works may be just those that press for 
immediate discharge. Thus it is understandable 
that psychological thinking requires tolerance 
Sor frustration and tolerance for delay. 

Venturing into the unknown of thinking about 
one’s self in new ways requires at least a minimal 
expectation that the unknown will become 
known, that one will find his way out of the un- 
mapped territories of what had been unconscious. 
So-called anxiety tolerance is available on this 
basis, and makes possible undertaking self- 
exploration, as well as other frightening situations 
of indeterminate outcome such as creative tasks 
in general. By the same token, when undertaking 
the re-creation of experience one must expect 
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strong feelings, affects other than anxiety. Some 
people are overcome by affects when they think 
psychologically about themselves, or are so 
afraid that they will be, that they are unable to 
be psychologically-minded. Thus psychological 
thinking is aided not only by the ability to 
experience affects and to integrate feelings with 


insights, but by confidence in the capacity to 
control and modulate affects, by affect tolerance, 


A rough two-step model for psychological 
thinking would include: (1) A * passive-regres- 
sive’ phase of allowing unconscious and pre- 
conscious ideas into consciousness such as in 
free associations. The psychologically-minded 
person must be able to negotiate this aspect of 
the basic rule as a necessary, but insufficient, 
condition. He must also be able to negotiate 
the next step. (2) The ‘ active—progressive’ 
phase of listening and trying to make new sense 
out of * what comes to mind’. Though Step 2 
is often only an implicit codicil to the basic 
tule, it constitutes the fullest, most useful 
fulfilment of the basic rule. 

This two-step model is similar to Kris’s 
regression in the service of the ego (1952) which 
was considered applicable by him (1956) to 
psychological thinking: one of the functions of 
the ego involved in the gaining of psychoanalytic 
insight is ‘control of temporary and partial 
regression ° (pp. 449-50). Erikson (1964) writes: 
“Freud then discovered another principle 
...that psychological discovery is accom- 
panied by some irrational involvement of the 
observer, and that it cannot be communicated to 
another without a certain irrational involvement 
of both.’ Stone (1967) suggests that a patient is 
analysable only if he is capable of a mobile 
shifting back and forth between fantasy and 
reality, between the past memories and associa- 
tions, and the present perception of reality. 

The applicability of ‘ regression in the service 
of the ego’ to both art and psychological- 
mindedness alerts us to their comparability. 
Among a number of similarities, both art and 
psychological-mindedness emerge from a regres- 
sive-constructive process with something create 
anew. With both of them the creation has to do 
with layers of meanings, and textures of exper” 
ience. And among the goals of each of them is 
a new view of life; it is more than coincidence 
that in both art and psychoanalysis one hopes t0 
employ or achieve a sense of the tragic. Col 
ceptualizing psychological-mindedness as a kin 
of artistic creativity has implications for the 
philosophy of psychoanalysis, for the selection 
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and education of practitioners and patients, and 
for technique. An aspect of technique has been 
discussed as ‘evocativeness’, along with a 
formal comparison between art and the psycho- 
analytic process (Appelbaum, 1966). 

Alongside his stipulation of temporary and 
partial regression in the gaining of analytic 
insight, Kris notes: ‘ The ability of the ego to 
view the self and to observe its own functions 
with some measure of objectivity ° (pp. 449-50). 
Namnum, too, cites ‘the capacity to take 
distance from one’s emotional experience as a 
component of psychological-mindedness’ (p. 
271). In the process of psychological thinking, 
then, the ego is split between an observing and 
experiencing part—the observing maintaining a 
relatively steady relationship with the objective 
task, while the experiencing part is allowed 
regressive shifts for the purpose of bringing new 
material for the integration that leads to insight. 


As we have seen, Mrs A. had grave difficulties in 
allowing ideas into consciousness, a kind of passivity 
that was equated by her with sexual receptivity. 
‘Activity ’ for her was equated with aggression, and 
fell under equally strong taboos. A central determi- 
nant of her need to inhibit angry feelings was the 
death of one sister who suffered a birth injury and 
died when the patient was four. ‘ Don’t touch the 
baby’, she remembered mother as saying, ‘ Don’t 
come near her or look at her °. But the patient did 
these things, and in a corner of her mind was glad 
the little competitor had died. Throughout her life 
the patient was preoccupied with the fear that 
Mother too would die. She repeatedly had images 
of mother in a casket. Sometimes these occurred 
during sexual intercourse, which turned off any 
beginning sexual feelings. With father a ne’er-do- 
Well, and mother felt as the only dependable source 
of security, the patient feared the loss of her one 
reliable parent should mother learn of her anger, or 
Should her anger be expressed in activity or as- 
Sertiveness, 


PLEASURE AS A MOTIVE FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THINKING 
_ Pleasure as a motive for psychological think- 
Ing is an extension of Criterion 2, the goal of 
Psychological thinking as founded on interest 


_ 4nd appreciation of the psychological nature of 


uman nature. Persons who find pleasure in 
Psychological thinking approach the task sensing 
that the inherent rewards of the search, as well 
x the discovery, will be worth the effort. There 
a steady state of immanent gratification 

‘ound the task, as the wish to know is combined 
With a wish to enjoy. Kuiper (1968) looks for 
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prospective candidates for psychoanalysis among 
those who have * a very real pleasure “ in finding 
out ” or discovering things about one’s self...’ 
(p. 263). 

Zest in creating insight may be the same 
quasi-autonomous characteristic as zest in the 
creativity of art and humour, a function of 
regression in the service of the ego, and a 
sublimation. It may stem from the exercise and 
development of ego functions such as a child 
achieves in taking things apart and putting them 
back together, in exploring, in learning about 
the lawfulness of the world (White, 1963). 


The possible pleasures of creating an insight, 
especially should it come about through mutual 
participation with me, were especially forbidden to 
Mrs A. It was unconsciously identical to her wish 
that her next youngest sister, the one who died, had 
been a creation of hers and father’s. Weeks of 
menstrual flow suddenly stopped following a shared 
understanding that the meaning of it was to pro- 
claim that she had not done anything forbidden 
with me, that she had not created a baby-insight. 
Thus, rather than finding pleasure in the creation of 
insight, through much of the analysis the patient 
fled from what was to her a horror and fear of such 
creativity. 


DYNAMIC INFLUENCES 


As with any other skill or activity, psycho- 
logical-mindedness can take on symbolic mean- 
ings that may facilitate or inhibit its functioning. 
To enumerate all such possible meanings would 
be in principle to catalogue all human motiva- 
tion. However, the nature of the task of psycho- 
logical thinking especially implicates such themes 
as are involved in looking and knowing, allowing 
entry into one’s self, sharing an activity, and 
creating. 


The above themes have already been mentioned 
with regard to Mrs A. Here, we may add to this list, 
and illustrate below, Mrs A.’s resentment of felt 
demands upon her, her need to avoid besting mother 
through succeeding in anything, to deprive the 
envied analyst of his assumed power, and to per- 
petuate the analysis in order to maintain sadomaso- 
chistic and oral-dependent satisfactions. 

The patient had great difficulties having anything 
that her sisters, and especially mother, did not have, 
and this included the skill of psychological thinking. 
When mother visited her, the patient became the 
fool, dropping things, tripping over things, unable 
to operate household machinery. She lied about the 
size of her brassiere to mother and sisters, so that it 
would not be known that she ‘ had more’ than they 
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did. When she got possessions that mother and 
sister did not have, she hid them, or felt terribly 
uncomfortable. This was one reason for her dis- 
comfort at having an analysis and one reason why 
she thought mother should be in analysis with me 
too. But if Mrs A. alone had to have the analysis she 
could try to minimize her discomfort by cancelling 
its value, 

Beneath Mrs A.’s submissiveness was a simmering 
fury against men. Partly out of her need to placate 
mother she too espoused mother’s view of women 
having to suffer the ‘ curse * and giving in to men’s 
painful sexual demands, and remaining loyal to men 
while they had the opportunity to have other women. 
The patient first claimed to despise the sight of male 
genitals, but it turned out that she could less stand the 
sight of female ones. In her view women were worth- 
less, and it was therefore understandable to her that 
as the first of several daughter * disappointments °’ to 
father she was unwanted. To her the analyst had 
everything, and she had nothing. Thinking psycho- 
logically meant to her at times yielding to him. One 
way to avoid this, to deprive him of his felt power 
as an analyst, was through depriving herself of 
psychological thinking. 

Especially when the patient was most flagrantly 
non-psychologically-minded, she would ask the 
analyst if he did not feel like beating her. Thus her 
lack of psychological-mindedness was one way she 
had of instituting and maintaining her infantile tie 
to father, who regularly did beat her. Miserable as 
it was in some respects, this was the one kind of 
heterosexual relationship that she thought was 
available to her. While she maintained this relation- 
ship, she also maintained the security of the relation- 
ship with mother, the daily visits from mother now 
being joined by and later replaced by the daily visits 
of the analytic hour. To work psychologically with 
the analyst, detached from such object relationships, 
was for her to enter a great unknown, without 
much childhood precedent and experience to guide 
her. Finally, she knew that psychological-minded- 
ness would be her means of bringing about the end of 
the analysis, one of the few great events in her self- 
denying life. Developing the capacity for psycho- 
logical-mindednedness, and letting it be known that 
she was able to do this kind of work by herself, 
meant to her to risk all. 


DEFENCES AGAINST 
PSYCHOLOGICAL-MINDEDNESS 


In principle, any defensive character pattern 
or mechanism is enlisted against psychological- 
mindedness since one function of all defences is 


o Ho Be cognitive or emotional awareness, or 
oth. 


Mrs A. relied moderately on repression and little 
upon intellectualization. More important to her 
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were isolation of affect, relatively conscious with- 
holding, avoidance, and denial. As these defences 
weakened, and insights were no longer described by 
her as meaningless or crazy, then she would employ 
externalization. * You think, . .’, she would say, or, 
according to the cartoons and articles about psycho- 
analysis, such and such would be true. At other 
times she drew herself up on a prudish high horse of 
morality, unwilling to soil herself with work on such 
dirty, bad ideas that had somehow gotten into mind, 
Or else she treated ideas as currency of a socio- 
economic exchange, to be apologized for, accepted 
as being taught to her in her exchange for her fee, 
but not to be considered for the meanings she might 
extract and use from them. 


NOSOLOGY, CULTURE, TREATMENT 
AND DIAGNOSIS 

A capacity for psychological thinking is 
roughly correlated with various major diagnostic 
groupings. It is less likely to be found among 
behaviour disorders because of their character- 
istic low anxiety and frustration tolerances and 
oral-passive trends. The delay of impulse 
necessary for the experimentation with small 
quantities of impulse through thought, and the 
self-help nature of psychological thinking are 
those very challenges that such people find so 
difficult to meet. 

On the other hand, delay and self-help, along 
with capacities for abstraction and manipulation 
of ideas without the encroachment of anxiety 
and other affects, are the forte of obsessive- 
compulsive people. They tend, however, to 
employ these capacities for defensive purposes, 
failing in the affective component of psycho- 
logical-mindedness. 

Using experimental methods which delineate 
the cognitive principles of levelling and sharpen- 
ing (Gardner et al., 1959), levelling has beet 
shown to be related to reliance on repression 
(Holzman & Gardner, 1960) and thus to 
hysteria. Such levelling works against the 
discovery, differentiation and consequent mental 
manipulability of ideas, and thus against 
psychological-mindedness. | 

Erotization of the analytic process, especially | 
in the form of a wish-fear of the entry of ideas 
and feelings, would pose special difficulties 1 
some obsessive-compulsive and paranoid people, 
especially males, through their fear of passive | 
receptiveness. With these people psychological 
thinking could function as a competitive 
defence, in which the goal is to top the analyst 
rather than to learn for oneself. In some sexua 
disturbances, especially among females, SUC 
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erotization may lead to the uncritical, un- 
integrated acceptance of interpretations as 
gifts or thrills. 

In the schizophrenias and other psychoses 
there may be too much of the * passive—regres- 
sive’ aspect of psychological thinking, too much 
immediate knowing, without sufficient capacities 
for ‘active-progressive’ integration. The 
associations follow too quickly and too far along 
drive-determined paths, without there being 
sufficient ability to establish new combinations 
of less drive-determined and more isolated and 
autonomous structures, 

The notion that psychoanalysis is only 
applicable and useful to Western, middle-class 
people is often used to discredit its essential 
applicability to all humans. But this notion may 
carry a germ of truth. Certain cultures do seem 
more amenable to thinking psychologically in 
psychoanalytic terms than others. Zen Buddhists, 
as with other kinds of phenomenologists, 
encourage introspection and microscopic exam- 
ination of experience as well as openness to 
affects. But they reject the hypothetico-deductive 
manipulation of ideas and the creation of 
abstractions. Other religious and political 
philosophies answer psychological questions 
according to their own systems of thought; they 
tacitly or openly restrict the freedom to adopt 
psychological assumptions and to develop one’s 
own conclusions. Note the biblical assertion that 
the thought equals the deed, with its implicit 
Prohibitions against the wide-ranging freedom 
of thought necessary for psychological thinking. 
And note the Soviet hostility toward psycho- 
analysis in favour of political and economic 
explanations of behaviour. Prominent American 
hypermasculine values of self-help and action 
are inimical to the sharing and introspectiveness 
of psychological thought in analysis. Freud 
(1926), Menninger (1937) and Erikson (1951, 
P. 141) have suggested a Jewish affinity for 
Psychological thinking partly because of Jews’ 
Separateness from many non-psychological, in- 
Stitutional ways of thinking and beliefs. Cultures 
that are faced with great environmental tasks, 
natural and human enemies, may discourage the 
Introspectiveness necessary for psychological- 
mindedness as being inimical to their need for 
Single-mindedness and action. They may 
further discourage acknowledging the value of 
the individual vis-à-vis the group, as is implied 
in Psychoanalysis by so much time and money 

ing expended upon one person. A good 
example of these trends is provided by Israel, 
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where the natural pioneering tasks and the 
continued presence of external human enemies 
to the society have instituted different mental 
health values although maintaining other similar 
Western traditions (Moses & Kligler, 1966). 


Mrs A.’s rural, poverty-stricken cultural begin- 
nings were in many respects alien to the development 
of psychological-mindedness. With families large, 
and death from disease commonplace, it was every 
man for himself, or it was a loose federation of the 
group against the hostile environment. Demands 
for action were greater than demands for thought, 
schooling was minimal and little valued. But 
‘answers’ were in abundance, founded upon 
fundamentalist religious values and concrete, tradi- 
tional aphorisms, e.g. each man’s nature is to drink 
and carouse with women, the stork brings babies, 
you must love everyone, a nice girl doesn’t have such 
thoughts. Mrs A. was much inclined to use such 
aphorisms as defences against thinking indepen- 
dently, in addition to whatever stultifying effects they 
had upon her culturally. But she never really seemed 
to have fully entered into that culture. She recoiled 
from the chaos of impulsive action, and she espoused 
that local philosophy more out of fear than convic- 
tion. Although it was discouraged, she at times 
allowed herself to become a reader. With all the 
restrictions imposed upon it, with all the anxiety 
and guilt associated with it, thought became for 
her a refuge, a glass menagerie. These early experi- 
ences of separateness may have provided at least a 
weak precedent for allowing herself solitary, thought- 
ful moments, thus making it possible for her to be 
the one lonely member of her culture to have a 
psychoanalysis and, finally, to think about herself 
in psychological terms. 


Relative lack of psychological-mindedness is 
one reason why some patients are offered 
psychotherapy rather than psychoanalysis. The 
increased direct participation of the therapist 
allows him to carry a greater share of the burden 
and thus to compensate for any particular 
weakness of the patient in this respect. To the 
extent that the psychotherapy is directed at a 
sector there is less need for integrative abilities. 
But following the belief that every psycho- 
therapeutic treatment should be as expressive as 
possible, psychotherapy nonetheless does pose 
demands for psychological-mindedness. It 
does so even in those psychotherapies where 
meeting the demands of psychological-minded- 
ness as defined here is less the problem than are 
flagrant ruptures of the relationship, as in 
psychosis, and in wholesale diversions of interest 
and attention as in behaviour disorders. Here 
the patient may use the psychotherapy to 
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imitate or internalize helpful aspects of the 
therapist, benefiting from corrective emotional 
experiences and a generally benevolent inter- 
personal environment. It is easy, when speaking 
of or adopting this model, to sound as if psycho- 
logical-mindedness was, at least for the moment, 
put aside. Yet how would one then differentiate 
this kind of psychotherapy from simply counsel- 
ling and guidance? It is more likely that there 
is a kind of low-key, implicit psychological- 
mindedness at work even during such apparently 
non-psychological problem-solving moments. It 
is only * as if’ the requirements for psychological 
thinking had been put aside. 


Mrs A. had been referred for psychoanalysis with 
the uneasy recognition that she was far from an 
ideal analysand, particularly because of her lack of 
psychological-mindedness. But her difficulties had 
so infiltrated and warped her character that psycho- 
therapy could only have been expected to tide her 
over from one outbreak of symptoms to another, 
with life in-between being grindingly ungratifying. 
Occasional episodes occurred during the analysis, 
such as around deaths in the family and declarations 
of leaving the analysis, when the analyst briefly had 
to employ himself in non-analytic ways in order to 
ensure the continuation of the treatment. For the 
most part the patient allowed a stable field for 
psychological exploration. She did, however, mount 
a persistent and intense demand to shift the burden 
of psychological thinking from herself to the analyst, 
He had to supply the associations, he had to put 
them together into a meaningful configuration of 
relationships, and he had to take the responsibility 
for the ‘ sin’ that emerged. Thus, while maintaining 
the analytic structure, the patient attempted to turn 
analysis into psychotherapy. 


Can a person be trained to become psycho- 
logically-minded? Probably not, to the extent 
that it is dependent upon constitutional or 
other early developmental structures, just as 
high musical proficiency cannot be taught to 
those without basic musical abilities. But to the 
extent that it is interfered with by dynamic 
conflicts, the process of modulating and re- 
solving conflicts should release the patient’s 
potential capacity for psychological thinking. 
Something of a conundrum is implied here since 
the process that is to release psychological think- 
ing is in itself dependent upon it. Yet the con- 
undrum is based more on logic than on psycho- 
logic, on a conception of an all-or-none presence 
or absence of psychological-mindedness. Rather 
the process of analysis exploits and builds upon 
the capacities for psychological thinking that are 


available at any given moment. It may be, also, 
that other capacities such as high motivation 
and the capacity to form a therapeutic alliance 
can carry the burden which is successively 
lightened in favour of increasing facility for 
psychological-mindedness. 


It had been a long and difficult time, this simul- 
taneous use and quest for psychological-mindedness, 
for Mrs A. and for the analyst. Toward the end of 
the analysis, she, now 40 years old, dreamed of a 
woman who just had a baby advising Mrs A. that in 
building a house one must be sure to put in windows 
right from the beginning, as it is so difficult to put 
them in later. At least for the moment knowing and 
seeing Mrs A. asked, ‘Can we put windows in a 
40-year-old house?’ 


Claims have been made that training groups or 
psychotherapy groups are helpful in encouraging 
psychological-mindedness, partly through identi- 
fication with the psychological-mindedness of 
the peers, the group’s cultural sanction, and 
with less resistances than might otherwise be 
mobilized by individual work. The quick re- 
gressions characteristic of groups may help to 
bring forth content, which the group then uses 
in demonstrating psychological thinking. Some- 
thing of this sort takes place in every individual 
analysis, too, no matter how naturally psycho- 
logically-minded the analysand may be. Psycho- 
logical-mindedness probably always benefits 
from training. 

The question, ‘How does one estimate 
psychological-mindedness? ’ presumes an answer 
to the question whether one should attempt to 
diagnose such aspects of the personality rather 
than simply accepting the putative patient, at 
least for a trial analysis. Even if one has put 
aside the old view that all people are the same 
and that psychoanalysis is the only treatment 
worthy of the name, there still remains the 
argument that, except for people obviously 
incapable of being analysed, no one ought to be 
deprived of the opportunity. One wonders, 
however, if there is not an element of know- 
nothingism in this otherwise admirable human- 
itarian position. Such a point of view really 
rests on an assumption that a diagnostic exam- 
ination cannot be made accurate enough t0 
avoid excluding people from analysis who might 
greatly benefit from it. There are enoug! 
disagreements on this point to suggest that this 
is an empirical question rather than a matter 0 
principle or theory. Such disagreements often 
reflect great differences in the ability to select 


y correctly for analysis and in beliefs in 
whether to try. In any case the “ trial analysis’ 
seems to be on its way out, according to Diatkine 
(1968), if for no other reason than saving the 
patient the feeling of rejection should continued 
| is not be feasible. He recommends 
instead that the analyst draw the patient out as 
the patient tells his initial story. ‘In the most 
satisfactory cases, the patient starts to associate 
and to realize there are connections between 
different parts of his discourse . . . on the other 
hand there are patients who repeat their story 
without ever enriching it with new meanings’ 


fo give the patient a try at thinking psycho- 
logically, asking him what he thinks might be 
the meaning of such and such remark, or whether 
he can see how some of his remarks could have 
something to do with others of them. 
“Increased systematic attention to the process 
‘and components of psychological-mindedness 
should encourage increasingly precise exam- 
inational techniques. The clinical interview might 
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well be abetted by a battery of psychological 
tests, when a psychologist is available who is 
capable of making these kinds of discriminations 
and communicating them helpfully to analysts 
(Appelbaum, 1969, 1970). Many psychological 
tests are specific for the elucidation of skills and 
characteristics relevant to psychological-minded- 
ness. And there are special techniques that offer 
the patient a standardized opportunity to think 
psychologically (Luborsky, 1953). 


SUMMARY 

The term * psychological-mindedness* has been 
defined in terms of cognition, goal, direction and 
availability, and this definition has been delimited 
from other terms used clinically and theoretically 
for grossly similar phenomena, Structures and 
functions which make up the processes of psycho- 
logical thinking, dynamic influences of its use in 
psychoanalysis, pleasure in, defences against, and 
relationships between psychological-mindedness and 
culture, nosology, diagnosis and treatment are 
discussed with case examples. 
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“The psychoanalyst in his daily practice is fre- 
quently confronted by the patient who cannot 
make up his mind. This indecision may exist to 
only a minor degree or may encompass the whole 
of the patient’s reactions. Indecision often 
poses a difficult therapeutic problem in initiating 
the process of analysis or in evoking a long-term 
itment to it. It is interesting to note that, 
despite the presence of indecision in many an- 
alytic patients so that at times it seems to be 
Synonymous with conflict itself, there is rela- 
tively little in the psychoanalytic literature about 
states of indecision. Psychologists and philoso- 
phers have, of course, devoted extensive con- 
sideration to this subject. Rangell (1969) has 
also recently called attention to this omission in 
a paper delineating decision-making as a distinct 
function of the ego. 
| Freud (1909), in his studies on the Rat Man, 
related his state of indecision to the dynamics of 
‘obsessional neurosis. This connection has led to 
the tendency to think of the obsessive compulsive 
‘When one considers the indecisive patient. It is 


the purpose of this paper to point out the 
ubiquity of states of indecision, to delineate the 


‘Multiple function they serve, and particularly to 
demonstrate clinically through the use of four 
cases how indecision can be a phobic manifesta- 
tion often related to claustrophobic symptomat- 


Before beginning our exposition, there is one 
oductory point that must be made. Many 
terms are used in the literature to describe states 
Of indecision such as doubt, uncertainty or mis- 
trust. These terms are often used interchangeably 
and at times lead to confusion. Since states of 
indecision usually represent some malfunction 
in ego operation associated with anxiety, guilt 

_ Or depression, it would seem appropriate to 
assign terminology in keeping with aspects of 
ego functioning. For example, for indecision 
related to cognitive processes we could use the 
term ‘doubt’. As Fenichel (1945) has stated, 
Doubt is the instinctual process displaced to 
the intellectual field”. Doubt about the body or 
mind (intelligence, sanity, or physical ability) we 
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may call self-doubt. The word * uncertainty’ 
may be restricted to describing the affective 
component of indecision, particularly related to 
ambivalence. With doubt concerning object 
relations we may use the term ‘ mistrust’, in a 
way to reverse Erikson’s (1959) usage ‘ that 
secondary mistrust, that double-take we call 
“doubt” ’. For doubt about what is real or 
unreal we may use Federn’s (1952) term * para- 
noid doubt’. Indecision is a state that arises in 
many clinical pictures when doubt, self-doubt, 
uncertainty, mistrust and paranoid doubt domin- 
ate the functioning of the ego and lead to an 
inability not only to make a choice, but to com- 
mit oneself to carrying it out to a conclusion. 
Of course, we must hasten to add that in small 
quantity indecision may serve an adaptive func- 
tion. 

Freud (1909) and later Deutsch (1965) have 
stressed the relationship between doubt and the 
feeling of inner compulsion. As Deutsch states, 


The doubt [of the obsessional neurotic] is the expres- 
sion of the ambivalent conflict of the inner un- 
certainty, ‘ Do I love or hate?’ This is transferred 
from the original question, which lies at the base of 
every relationship of the obsessional neurotic, on to 
every psychic action by displacement, and becomes 
attached not only to expressions of emotion, but to 
the thinking process. Between the doubt and the 
feeling of inner compulsion, which expresses itself 
in the symptoms, an ultimate connection exists. The 
source of both is the inner indecision which can 
produce the feeling of doubt as well as the uncanny 
state of tension which calls for discharge. But this 
discharge tendency is confronted by an equally 
strong inhibition as a result of an undecided fight 
between love and hate. Every resolution, every 
psychic action is inhibited by being displaced on to 
something else and if the inhibited resolution does 
finally come to the point of decision, it will then be 
compulsively carried out with the greatest expenditure 
of energy and will thus form the basis of symptoms. 


Accordingly, in the obsessional the emotional 
conflict is displaced on to the cognitive processes 
and thoughts may occur inyolving and 
aggressive fantasies, but in an isolated state 
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without producing anxiety. So long as the com- 
pulsive acts which represent compromise deci- 
sions are not interfered with, anxiety is less apt 
to be experienced. In the phobic patient the 
situation is different. The conflictual impulses 
which have been inhibited or repressed are 
stimulated by the external event and they push 
for discharge and anxiety is released. This 
anxiety calls for the defence of projection, dis- 
placement and regression which result in the 
transformation of the impulse anxiety on to the 
phobic object. The object is then avoided and 
when it is approached anxiety is aroused. 

The making of a decision and the commitment 
to it may in itself be a source of phobic anxiety 
of the simpler type without displacement. To 
decide and to act involve an aggressive expres- 
sion and the decision itself may relate directly 
to aggressive or sexual involvement and may 
have to be avoided. In the more complex phobic 
avoidance of decision, the making of a decision 
is equivalent to entering a closed space and 
becomes, therefore, another manifestation of 
claustrophobia. Indecision may mask other 
claustrophobic avoidances, or the fear of making 
decisions may be masked by space fears, becom- 
ing manifest only as treatment progresses and 
attention is directed to it. Fenichel (1945) 
pointed this out when he wrote: 


In certain types of neurotic indecision any definite 
decision that means the possibility of escape is there- 
fore avoided. Certain forms of stubbornness repre- 
sent a highly emotional rejection of commands which 
are sensed as closing the ways of escape. 


Lewin (1952) has described two types of 
claustrophobia: 


In one of these, anxiety arises when the patient is 
about to go through an entrance—the specific fear 
of going into a closed space. In the second type, the 
situation is precisely reversed. The patient enters the 
space readily, feels comfortable and secure in it and 
is attacked by anxiety only when he is disturbed by 
aa enon or when he is threatened by expulsion 
it. 


I have found these two situations existing fre- 
quently in the same patient. 

For example, a female claustrophobic patient 
who was afraid to be near her husband had a 
concept of their separate bedrooms as safe and 
unsafe to enter. Her room was safe because she 
could close the door, turn on a machine that 
provided a continuous humming sound and feel 
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relaxed and in control. The sound drowned ¢ 
any noises that might startle her and the clo 
door prevented any intrusion, and there 
nothing to interfere with her peaceful reuni 
with the protective mother. When she entei 
her husband’s room she was filled with terre 
She would allow him to come near her sex 
only infrequently and completely at her di 
cretion. When she did she would steel he: 
and fill her mind with hateful thoughts towar 
him. When she finally decided during the ang 
lysis to sleep in his room, the night was fil 
with nightmares about her husband smotherij 
her or of men with guns, or of a witch- 
woman chasing her with an axe to decapitate h 
and others alluding to scenes of anal or oi 
excitement. When she thought of giving up h 
room permanently in favour of his, she comp 
it to a child whose only child status was p 
manently to be lost with the birth of a siblin 
This dual nature of the claustrophobic fanta 
was simplistically revealed by a 12-year-0 
asthmatic girl who came for treatment for 
multitude of fears. She was afraid of death ai 
pictured herself in a coffin with her eyes op 
unable to move. She was afraid of growing 
and spoke of her 13th birthday as doomsday. S] 
had a school phobia and she was afraid of poll 
tion and over-population. She said, ‘It’s t 
bad we can’t all live under water as there is lë 
pollution under water than on earth—no, th 
wouldn’t be a good idea—I’m afraid of whales 
At another time she said that when her moth 
was ‘ very pregnant’ with her, her mother al 
father were in a car which turned over oni 
side. She did not feel it at all and was glad sl 
was not born any sooner otherwise she wou 
have been in that accident. Also the day bef 
she was born there was a big storm and she v 
glad she was not out for that. She said also th 
she was born feet first as she did not want 
come out since the world was so awful. Int 
sessions she would always look at the do 
saying that she wanted to make sure there wa 
way out as she likes the wide open spaces whe 
she can breathe. 
In the phobic patient who has problems} 
decision-making when there is an underlyi 
claustrophobic fantasy this same duality am 
ambivalence in relation to the claustrum seem! 
exist. Decision-making may provoke anxiety 
it represents to the patient exposing himsel ¥ 
danger and closing the avenues of escape, 4 
decision-making may be acceptable and COM 
forting if it represents and leads to control 
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occurs under some sort of protective umbrella. 
Before going any further, I would like to 
illustrate the kind of clinical material to which I 
am referring. 
Patient 1 


This patient was a middle-aged obese man who 
came to treatment in a marked state of anxiety 
following the death of his previous analyst. He had 
been in analytic treatment with two other therapists 
with no results. With each therapist he had formed 
an extremely dependent transference in which the 
relationship was used as a protection and an insurance 
against any loss of control over threatening aggres- 
sive and sexual drives. 

The patient, an engineer, was married for 20 years 
and had been completely impotent throughout the 
marriage. In adolescence there had developed a fear 
of any sexual involvement with girls and he had 
developed brotherly relationships with many of them. 
His childhood had been dominated by an aggressive 
brother who had taken the father’s place after the 
father died when the patient was two years of age. 
The family fortune, under the control of the older 
brother, had protected him and he was well cared for 
financially. He had no children, ostensibly because 
of the impotence, and also because he would not 
commit himself to a close relationship to anyone. 
He would not hear of suggestions of artificial in- 
semination from his physicians. He associated any 
pregnancy with the birth of a brother, younger by 
two years, which preceded the father’s death by 
three weeks. He had little affection from his mother 
who became depressed after the father’s death. His 
grandmother took his mother’s place when she went 
to work to support the family. 

„He could not work, think clearly or make deci- 
sions of any importance. Small insignificant deci- 
sions produced so much uncertainty and doubt that 
he avoided and delayed until the passage of time 
Made them unnecessary. His major activities 
involved helping other people in physical or psycho- 
logical distress. Here he was able to reach conclu- 
sions and advise and help implement decisions for 
them. He was extremely capable along these lines and 
it was remarkable in the degree to which he could 
assist and even take over the directing of the entire 
situation. Whenever he did some kind of work, it 
was mainly under the auspices of someone else. He 
Would replace a friend who went on vacation, or he 
would substitute for someone who died to tem- 
Porarily help the family, When he did function, 
however, it was always in a situation in which he was 
only temporarily inyolved and then with no final 
responsibility. 

In the transference he pleaded with the analyst to 
tell him what to do. Clarifications and interpreta- 
tions would all come to naught with his final com- 
Plaint, * Now I understand what I am doing and why 
and where it comes from, but what do I do about it. 
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If I were able to do something about it I would not 
be here in the first place.” His sexual fantasies went 
in scopophilic and pacdophilic 

breast was the object of his interest. Along with his 
passive, latently homosexual orientation was an 
intense resentment of his wife and he was afraid of 
losing control over these feelings. When his defences 
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of view with unrelenting tenacity, although he could 
put none of these positions into any form of action. 
He was both anally and orally fixated, giving large 
amounts of attention to cating and his bowel 
movements. There were also very frequent somatic 
complaintsand hypochondriacal preoccupations. 
An interesting example of his functioning was his 
behaviour in shopping. If he went to the store with 
the intention of buying a particular item, he would be 
overwhelmed with indecision and be unable to make 
up his mind. However, if he went to the store to look 
around, he was bombarded with stimuli reaching out 
to him from signs, sounds, box covers, etc, and he 
would as a passive participant make purchases, 


on the degree to which he was able to maintain con- 
trol. If he could manage a sense of he 
could function, but outside the safe arena he was 
helpless and in a panic. For example, he was some- 
thing of a tyrant at home. He measured 
with a ruler the distance 


with appreciation or affection, he would 
barrage her with criticism until she turned away, but 
if she showed disinterest or lack of attentiveness to 
his needs he would become angry, pout, become 
depressed and make her feel guilty. His total attitude 
was designed to maintain the optimum degree of 
closeness, involvement and commitment, safe but 
notalone. Of course, his wife’s needs played into this 
pattern. This relationship was part of the con- 
trolled claustrum, outside of which dangers lurked 
on every side. He feared loss of control of his sexual 
and aggressive wishes and fears, which would lead 
to castration and being castrated at a phallic level 
and regressively to being devoured by the competitive 
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pre-cedipa! : 
separated by the pre-cedipal mother. i 

In addition to his passivity, he was envious and 
Jealous of other men who were decisive and successful 
and he longed for their downfall. He was of a 
markedly ambivalent nature, torn between active 
and passive wishes, love and hate, himself and ob- 
Object relations, sexuality and aggression of others. 
When the patient felt hopelessly trapped, he became 
withdrawn and depressed and, as in depressions in 
gencral, he could make no decisions or movements 
in any direction. He was helpless, hopeless, object- 
Jess, silent and slept most of the time. 

The indecision was therefore a major symptom 
which represented both gratification and defence. It 
was determined not only by a general weakness of the 
ego but also by the claustrophobic fantasy. In 
claustrophobic terms it represented an oedipal con- 
flict cloaked in regressed wishes for protection and 
closeness to the mother, complicated by the fear 
(projected aggression) from the devouring breast 
and vagina as well as the brother's and father’s penis. 


Patient 2 


This patient was a man in his late 30s who was 
impotent throughout most of his married life. His 
presenting symptom was a severe claustrophobia, 
present for ten years, which caused him great em- 
barrassment and inconvenience and necessitated his 
carrying at all times a flask of whisky and tran- 
quillizing pills to assist him in cars, elevators, tunnels, 
etc. He had two children, both of whom were 
disturbed, and pregnancy had ensued during periods 
when he was weakly potent. He had an extremely 
aggressive and successful father with whom he 
worked and to whom he referred every important 
decision. For example, his father took care of his 
bank accounts and his investments, as well as over- 
secing his business decisions. He carefully avoided 
those aspects of the business where he would have to 
function on his own and be on the firing line 
himself. 


A vivid portrayal of his method of operation was 
seen in his behaviour on the couch. When he lay 
down, he would carefully and exhibitionistically 
adjust his penis in his pants so that it lay precisely 
in the midline, ‘nestled protectively between his 
testicles". He would make further reassuring con- 
tacts and adjustments when associating to anything 
disturbing, such as sexual or aggressive conflicts. He 
felt that if his penis was to the side, then it was 
‘flapping in the breeze’ in a totally unprotected 
Position. Another peculiar behavioural pattern along 
the same lines was his tendency to doze on the couch. 
He would fall asleep for a few seconds when similarly 
disturbing thoughts would arise. He would report 
the dozing and this might be repeated ten or twelve 
times during an individual session. He came to 


recognize these episodes as representing passive 
longings for protection and for the breast. 

He was deathly afraid of aggressive men, fearing 
they would crush, humiliate or ridicule him. At the 
same time he set up situations where this was likely 
to happen. On the other hand, he continually and 
persistently was preoccupied with aggressive fan- 
tasies towards these men in which he would hurt, 
humiliate and destroy them. There were numerous 
dreams in which faecal material and odours became 
weapons with which he executed these destructive 
wishes. 

His sexual fantasies involved young working-class 
girls, with attention given to their breasts in an 
approach from behind. However, he did not avoid 
his wife completely and live a parallel life with her, 
for he did have some sympathetic and affectionate 
feelings for her. However, he was afraid of closeness 
and had fantasies of being destroyed by a devouring 
vagina. He coined the term ‘ cocoonery °’ to describe 
his prevalent attitude of moving around inside of a 
protective barrier, never breaking out himself and 
resisting and resenting any attempts on anyone's 
part, including the analyst, to break into it. Depres- 
sive feelings would occur whenever his defences were 
less successful. 

He had a great fear of doing, being and deciding, 
which showed itself in his inability to commit himself 
to any major involvement. He could make a decision 
to approach his wife sexually, but he would find a 
multitude of excuses for not doing so. At one point 
he decided to approach his wife about treatment for 
herself. This he felt was really sticking his neck out, 
for he worried that she might make progress and 
upset the balance he had achieved. It was striking 
how week after week he postponed telling her, and 
each circumstance or opportunity was rationalized 
away. His attitude towards analysis was similar in 
that immediately after beginning treatment he in- 
volved himself in a minor commitment so that he 
felt obliged to cancel many hours to avoid the serious 
and major commitment of analysis. A particular 
memory from the patient’s childhood was getting in 
bed each morning with mother, as father was leaving 
for work. She would wrap her legs around him and 
they would sleep. 

The patient was, however, not completely helpless. 
He had arranged his life under the aegis of his father 
and his wife-mother. In that he never really com- 
mitted himself and had a protector, he could think 
and function but in a limited way. He was able to 
make decisions of a minor nature, but if he made a 
decision which led him outside an area of protection, 
he could not carry it out. It was to him like a claustro- 
phobic situation. He felt he was entering into a kind 
of trap and as deadlines neared he became more 
anxious with a closed in feeling, Being outside the 
protective arm of a parent figure was like being 
caught in traffic without his pills or flask. 

In this patient, therefore, his inability to make and 
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garry out important decisions was of a phobic 
gature. For him, deciding led to a trap in which he 
would be threatened with the loss of control of 
"aggressive and sexual fantasies at a phallic level 
and regressively at anal and oral levels. The 
womb, however appealing it seemed as a re- 
; union with mother, had its own dangers, 
not only of the fear of loss of self through incorpora- 
tion but of being attacked, devoured or expelled 
by the pre-oedipal father and sibling. Better he 
avoid such a confrontation and appease his guilt 
i through masochistic surrender, self-derogation and 
"depression. The claustrophobia represented the 
compromise between his active and passive wishes 
and fears and set up an avoidance system by which 
he could manage some degree of function under 
< protection. 


In a previous paper, ‘ Claustrophobia and 
Depression ’ (1964), I attempted to demonstrate 
‘that a concept of claustrophobia that relates only 
to closed spaces such as elevators, trains, etc. was 
foo narrow a formulation and that the claustro- 
phobic symptomatology may demonstrate itself 

in the fear of time being crowded with dead- 
lines, commitments and decisions. I also des- 
¢ribed cases of claustrophobic character where 
the life style is a constant running or movement 
characterized by acting out, delinquency and the 
inability to relax, be still, concentrate, etc. In my 
further observations I have been struck by the 
frequency of the appearance of claustrophobic 
Symptomatology in my patients and have 
Wondered whether the increase is apparent 
because greater attention is being paid to it, or 
Whether a broadening of the concept of the 
Symptom to include the claustrophobic character 
is responsible, or whether the increasing com- 
Plexity of life, with congestion, pollution and 
crowding of all types, including the complexities 
of political, economic and social life, has given 
Some cultural sanction to this particular neurotic 
Solution, thus making it more attractive. In- 
Cidentally the youth of our society, whom I tend 
to think of as the ‘ claustrophobic generation °, 
Are in large numbers seeking freedom from the 
Pressures of modern life in the cities and suburbs 
and relief from the feeling of their parents on 
their backs by taking to the open road and the 
Tural open country. Interestingly they carry with 
them, as they seek relief from the suffocating 
‘Womb of the city, the drugs which hopefully will 
take them back in fantasy to the blissful reunion 
With mother, thus simulating the typical ambi- 
Valence of the claustrophobic patient. I do think 
many of these youngsters who make this a way of 
_ Ne are claustrophobic characters. 
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The oedipal implications of the presence of 
doubt as described in the previous cases were 
referred to by Abraham (1913) when he mentions 
that in the Hebrew language of the Biblical 
writings there is no word for doubt. He assoc- 
iates this with another word that is missing, 
the word * goddess". Abraham explains these 
omissions by the need of the Hebrews to force 
the repression of the Oedipus complex, of the 
mother attachment, and to decide in favour of 
the one God, the father, and * thus all doubts had 
ceased to exist in the human mind *, 

In Anna Freud’s (1966) summary of the 
International Congress on obsessional neurosis, 
she listed, among the ego devices used for the 
purposes of warding off from consciousness, the 
following: * denial, repression, regression, reac- 
tion formation, isolation, undoing, magical 
thinking, doubting, indecision, intellectualiza- 
tion, rationalization—all of them, with the 
exception of regression, operating strictly within 
the area of the thought processes’. In the closing 
section of her summary she states: 


Frankie was used also as an example to demonstrate 
the partial failure of obsessional defence, his doubts 
about his intellectual capacity being regarded as a 
return of the repressed castration fantasies, as well as, 
in general, the return of the warded off self-awareness 
of defect. Similar doubts of obsessional patients 
about their own intactness, whether intellectual, 
emotional, aesthetic or moral, are well known and, I 
believe, indicate always that the obsessional symp- 
toms have failed, partially at least, to accomplish 
their objective. 


Grunberger (1966), at the same conference, in 
his reflections on the Rat Man stated: 


The doubting process with obsessionals represents 
the inner battle between their desire to possess or 
capture the penis and their defences against this. For 
as Freud points out, control is the contrary of 
doubting, and in the last analysis the object of this 
desire to control is the penis. 


These quotations and my own case material 
seem to highlight the concept of the role of 
multiple function played by the vicissitudes of the 
doubting process and its accompanying 1n- 
decisiveness. Indecision may represent the 
internal perception of the ambivalence conflict; 
it is considered along with other defence mech- 
anisms as a means of keeping from consciousness 
conflictual material; it is an extension of obses- 
sional and phobic pathology; it is a source of 
passive and aggressive gratification as well as an 
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extension of conflict about the self and object 
relations. 

Let us now consider the structural elements 
that contribute to indecisiveness in general 
under the headings of drive considerations, ego 
and superego factors. 


DRIVE CONSIDERATIONS (MOTIVATION) 


The aspects of drive theory which are directly 
concerned with the problem of indecision is that 
of instinctual ambivalence. Freud (1912) first 
mentions this concept in a paper on transference 
in which he noted the existence of positive and 
negative transference simultaneously towards the 
same person. He thought that a high degree 
of this ambivalence was certainly a special 
peculiarity of neurotic people. He wondered if 
it was an innate characteristic of man or if it was 
acquired by the human race in the working out 
of their relationship with the primal father who 
later became the ambivalently cathected totem 
animal, Although Freud and Abraham felt there 
was a pre-ambivalent phase in the earliest 
relation of the infant, workers like Sterba (1957) 
and the Kleinians would push ambivalence back 
to the very beginning of post-natal life. Freud’s 
(1901) formulations concerning ambivalence 
changed as he developed his concepts of psychic 
structure. He first concentrated on Bleuler’s 
ideas of ambivalence as representing the co- 
existence of drives on different levels of conscious- 
ness. In ‘Instincts and Vicissitudes’, he pos- 
tulated a direct transformation of hate into love 
and later, in ‘ Beyond the Pleasure Principle ’, he 
separated the life and death instincts and 
conceptualized fusion and defusion of drives, 
He wondered whether ordinary ambivalence, 
which when it is unusually strong figures in the 
constitutional predisposition to neurosis, should 
not be regarded as a product of defusion. He, 
however, concluded that ambivalence is such a 
fundamental phenomenon that it more probably 
represents an instinctual fusion that has not been 
completed. He postulated that an ambivalent 
attitude is present from the outset and the trans- 
formation is effected by means of a reactive 
displacement of cathexis. Love is changed into 
hate by a withdrawal of energy from the erotic 
impulse and adding it to the hostile one. This 
concept placed ambivalent attitudes at the same 
level of consciousness and required the concept 
of a displaceable energy which although neutral 
in itself could be added to a qualitatively dif- 
ferentiated erotic or destructive impulse aug- 
menting its total cathexis. The importance and 


significance of ambivalence in early life has been 
recently emphasized by the work of Mahler 
(1966) and Benedek (1960). 

Besides Freud’s (1909) considerations of 
ambivalence of love and hate and their role in 
the relationship to feelings of doubt, one must 
consider the role of other drive pairs such as 
sadism—masochism, scoptophilia—exhibitionism 
and homosexual—-heterosexual, which Freud 
mentions in his paper on instinctual vicissitudes, 
In this paper he also considers other drive 
polarities such as subject (ego) v. object (external 
world), pleasure v. unpleasure, active v. passive, 
These polarities were later incorporated into 
such ego elements as self- and object-representa- 
tions, as will be pointed out later. From the 
point of view of drives there are these pairs of 
opposites which struggle for expression and 
come into conflict with the ego and superego. 
The greater the struggle and conflict or the 
greater the ambivalence, the more likely states of 
indecision and the feeling of uncertainty which 
reflect it will seem to exist. 


EGO FACTORS (DECISION-MAKING) 


According to Erikson (1959) the rudiments of 
will are acquired through the unification of the 
development in the ego of such qualities as 
awareness, attention, manipulation, locomotion 
and sphincter control. Deep shame and com- 
pulsive doubt may result from too little or too 
much training. Finally, he states: 


Although oft defeated he [the maturing individual] 
nevertheless learns to accept the essential paradox of 
making decisions which he knows ‘ deep down’ will 
be predetermined by events, because making decisions 
is part of the evaluative quality of being alive. 


Hartmann (1939) classifies attention and 
anticipation as well as intention among the 
primary autonomous functions of the ego. He 
states: 


Further, the development of what is called inten- 
tionality—the child’s capacity to divert himself 
towards something, to aim at something in percep- 
tion, attention, action . . . could be viewed as one ego 
aspect of developing object relations. Actually 
intentionality is among the first achievements of the 
child we would not hesitate to characterize as true eg0 
functions. 


Piaget (1952) defined intentionality as ‘the 
deliberate pursuit of a goal by various instru- 
mental behaviours subordinated to that goal’. 
Piaget places the first clear-cut examples of 
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intentionality or goal-directed behaviour at 
8-12 months in stage four of his sensorimotor 
period of learning. He states: 


Toward the end of the first year, the infant shows a 
series of new intellectual accomplishments. The 
secondary circular reactions developed begin to co- 
ordinate with each other to form new behavioural 
totalities, which are now unquestionably intentional. 


He describes the second stage (12-18 months) 
as entailing the discovery of new means through 
internal mental coordinations. 

Intentionality is, of course, not the only ego 
function which must be considered in the 
genesis of decision-making potential. Certainly, 
attention cathexis of the particular problem to be 
solved is necessary as well as the process of 
thinking which Freud equated with trial action. 
Judgement, another ego function, is the inter- 
mediary between thought and action and as 
such is of utmost importance. The origins of 
judgement in (1) what is internal (me) and what 
is external (not me) and in (2) accepting 
(introjection) what is pleasure and rejecting 
(projection) what is painful are important in the 
origins of decision-making as well. 

The relation of decision-making to concepts of 
free will would lead us too far into very complex 
and controversial considerations not particularly 
involved with the aim of this paper. Suffice to 
say that, other than Kurt Lewin, modern psy- 
chology has developed no clear-cut theory of 
will and psychoanalysts have regarded it as an 

epiphenomenon’ (Rapaport, 1951), as an 
outcome of impulse dynamics. 

It is important to note that at the same time 
as intentionality is developing, the child is 
going through the stages of the separation- 
individuation process in object relations. Simul- 
taneously, too, the anal phase is being traversed 
and itis in this phase that ambivalence plays such 
a major role. The relationship of the anal phase 
to decision-making might be succinctly pointed 
out by noting the vulgar expression, ‘ shit or get 
off the pot’, This verbalism seems to represent 
a language awareness that the first full emotional 
as Well as intellectual decision is in the retaining 
or surrendering of the bowel contents in exchange 
for the mother’s approval and love. This, too, 
seems to explain why, in much of the clinical 
material on uncertainty and indecision, regression 
8 predominantly to the anal period. Of course, 
© foundation for anal difficulties may be laid 
n the earlier unresolved ambivalences of the 
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oral phase, and it is the oral phase which plays 
such a large role in determining the claustro- 
phobic fantasy. 

The above considerations, both in terms of 
drive and ego development, give us a picture of 
how uncertainty or doubt which leads to and 
accompanies indecision can become a major 
issue. A dynamic picture, as can be seen, would 
depict the drives divided between love and hate 
compounded by alternating pulls to the ego and 
object world, a mixture of active and passive 
trends burdening the ego with pressure for 
pleasure v. reality and conflicted between 
bisexuality normally present in the id and striving 
for discharge. At the same time we see the 
developing ego so dependent on the one hand on 
the constitutional predispositions of the id and 
ego for balanced, in-phase development, and on 
the other hand so vulnerable to heightened 
ambivalence and confusion that can bestimulated 
by an environment which is unkind through acts 
of fate or through parental mishandling, con- 
scious or unconscious. If the neutralizing, 
synthesizing and organizing tendencies within 
the ego are unable to resolve the ambivalent 
conflicts then they persist and give confusing 
messages to the ego. Another likely development 
is an involvement in conflict of those autonomous 
functions connected with decision-making and 
carrying them out. This would tend to involve, 
therefore, other decision-making potential not in 
the area of emotional conflict itself—a spreading 
of doubt. 

It must be emphasized that ambivalence and 
opposite drives are normally present and that 
there is also what might be called reasonable or 
rational doubt, uncertainty and indecision. 
However, very much along the lines of anxiety, 
which may be real or objective, as a prototype, 
so the rational doubts are protective to the per- 
sonality. They are the products of the resolution 
of infantile omnipotence and a necessary counter- 
part of maturational and adaptive development. 
Doubts, including uncertainties and indecisions, 
help the personality to avoid impulsive and 
unwise decisions and commitments and to usher 
in reason and judgement and the reality principle 
to aid in determining the total situation. It is 
the irrational doubts, uncertainties and in- 
decisions and the excesses of ambivalence that 
may be or may lead to neurotic compromises in 
symptom and character. 

There is one further ego consideration neces- 
sary and that is involved with what has already 
beenalluded to in terms of aspects of identification 
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and its ramifications in terms of self- and 
object-representations. As Jacobson (1954) and 
later Kaywin (1957) have pointed out, there are 
positive and negative self- and object-representa- 
tions as well as more mature and more regressed 
or primitive self- and object-representations. 
The nature of these introjects would depend on 
the degree of resolution of ambivalent and polar 
conflicts as well as on the extent to which pro- 
jected hostile and destructive impulses colour 
the positive or negative quality of them. The 
greater the degree of cathexis of both aspects of 
representations, the greater the doubts and un- 
certainties, and the greater the cathexis of 
negative representations the more involvement 
with superego and ego-ideal in producing guilt 
and feelings of inferiority with a concomitant 
indecision based on fear of disapproval or 
punishment. There are also conflicts in relation 
to parental identifications, both masculine and 
feminine, which contribute to conflict in thought 
and action. 

In connection with the above and with the 
clinical material, the relationship between 
feelings of uncertainty and mistrust to depression 
and depressive affects requires some discussion. 
In my previous paper I attempted to demonstrate 
the existence of an alternation between claustro- 
phobia and depression: the phobia representing 
the externalization of an ambivalent conflict on 
to the phobic object and the depression repre- 
senting the internalization of the trap situation. 
The depression frequently became clinical when 
there was some decompensation of the phobic 
defence. It was stressed that the phobia was not 
only concerned with castration anxiety (body 
equals phallus) but was also involved with more 
primitive and destructive wishes and fears. It is 
also well known that the decompensation of an 
obsessive compulsive system may also lead to 
depression and also alternate with it. It is also 
well known the phobias and obsessional 
neurosis frequently occur together and have a 
common origin in oral-sadistic and anal- 
sadistic fixations. Infantile phobias (Ritvo, 
1966) may later and progressively develop into 
obsessional neurosis. It seems to me that a 
common element present as a concomitant of the 
weakening of both obsessional and phobic 
defensive systems is uncertainty as wellas anxiety, 
both leading to a feeling of helplessness and in 
the direction of depressive affect and total 
indecisiveness. 

I have pointed out that one of the signs of the 
spread of claustrophobic anxiety is when it is 


directed towards primary figures such as the 
mother and her surrogates. The mistrust and 
fear of closeness projected and displaced on to 
the claustrum are returned to the mother and 
reawaken the primitive ambivalent wishes and 
fears. Mahler (1966) states: 


From the data collected thus far, I believe that the 
collapse of the child’s belief in his omnipotence, 
with his uncertainty about the emotional availability 
of the parents, creates the so-called ‘hostile de- 
pendency’ upon and ambivalence toward the 
parents. This ambivalence seems to call for the early 
pathological defence mechanisms of splitting the 
good and bad mother images and of turning aggres- 
sion against the self; these result in a feeling of help- 
lessness, which as Bibring has emphasized creates 
the basic depressive affect. These libidinal economic 
circumstances may become the basis for responding 
habitually with negative mood swings. 


Thus the feelings of uncertainty about the self 
and objects (mistrust) are markedly increased 
by weakening of phobic as well as obsessional 
defences, the ambivalence towards objects is less 
well defended against and clinical depression 
and depressive affects may ensue. As I have 
used the term uncertainty, it seems to be an 
unpleasurable affect, a discharge of increasing 
tension and in this sense in a close relation to 
other affect indicators of conflict. Rapaport 
(1959) has made room for such a concept of 
uncertainty in affect theory in his recent sum- 
mary of the relationship between affect, drive 
and discharge when he states: 


an incoming percept initiates an unconscious process 
which mobilizes unconscious instinctual energies— 
and this is the case when instinctual demands con- 
flict—they find discharge through channels other 
than voluntary motility; these discharge processes— 
“emotional expression’ and ‘emotion felt ’—may 
occur simultaneously or may succeed one another or 
either may occur alone; as in our culture open path- 
ways for instincts are rare, emotional discharges of 
varying intensity constantly occur; thus in our 
psychic life, besides the ‘ genuine ’ emotions in text- 
books—rage, fear and so on—an entire hierarchy of 
emotion exists, ranging from the most intense to 
mild, conventionalized, intellectualized emotions. 


SUPEREGO FACTORS 


The inability to discharge both sexual and 
aggressive drives is determined not only by the 
ambivalent conflicts but also by moral pro- 
hibitions. The earlier fears of loss of object, feat 
of the loss of the object’s love and fear of castra- 
tion becomefinally superego anxiety. In indecisivé 
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patients conflicts with the ego-ideal and with 
the moral conscience are paramount. 

The nature of the superego is determined by 
earlier ambivalences, introjections and projec- 
tions. When the superego development is 
involved with persistent hostile and primitive 
self- and object-representations, feelings of 
inferiority and self-doubt are promulgated along 
with mistrust of the object world. The superego 
acts to motivate defensive inhibitions which will 
play a role in states of indecision. 

I would now like to present two further clinical 
examples. 


Patient 3 

This patient was a lawyer of 40 years of age, who 
came for treatment at the request'of his wife, who had 
been in treatment in order to help the marriage and 
the children who were disturbed. He had been to see 
other analysts and therapists but had stayed for only 
brief periods of time since he was unwilling to make 
any commitment to treatment. His attitude was 
basically hostile and he felt as if his wife were driving 
him into treatment. It was necessary to start his 
treatment tentatively and infrequently until a motiva- 
tion and a therapeutic alliance could develop. After 
afew months, analysis could begin and many of the 
patient’s own problems came to the fore. 

He was essentially a man with a masochistic 
orientation which his whole life spelled out. This 
Was particularly demonstrated by a ritualistic pre- 
amble to sexual relations with his wife which con- 
sisted in her scolding him about all kinds of family 
things until they were both satisfied and intercourse 
could begin. In this connection he was troubled by a 
Persistent premature ejaculation. He, too, was a 
Product of a family constellation in which the father 
and Older brother were extremely aggressive and 
domineering and he was treated as an inferior and 
an incompetent. He tended to identify with his 
Martyred mother. However, unlike patients 1 and 2, 
he finally, after working for his father and brother 
for a number of years, decided to leave. This he did, 
but being unable to go on his own, he found a large 

siness organization toward which he could adopt 

à similar functioning pattern. It was soon after he 
left the family business that the father had a near- 
atal accident which left him a helpless invalid. 

In his family life, although he made attempts to be 

€cisive as a father and a husband, he was seen as a 
ted man. No member of the family had respect 
orhim and they laughed at his attempts at discipline. 
“ty apparently saw through his ambivalence and 
Picked up the feeling that he was only playing a role 
a really could not implement what he said. He 
ent further in decision making and commitment 
aon the two previous patients, he had less anxiety, 
à his character there was less of a passive presenta- 
on, but he, too, avoided decisions until the last 
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moment when circumstance, unpleasantness and 
deadlines took over and forced him to decide. His 
final decision, however, did not have the force of a 
compulsion but was in keeping with the performance 
of a phobic who in analysis attempts to face his fears. 

An example of this behaviour occurred in analysis. 
After a period of time when the analysis of his maso- 
chism, passivity and fear of commitment to decisions 
and responsibility enabled him to function more on 
his own, he decided to leave his firm and establish his 
own business. As he was about to do so, three things 
happened. He began to develop urinary and bowel 
symptoms which for a time seemed to endanger his 
new project. Also at the climax of his efforts and 
during an important business presentation, he 
developed a spasm of the oesophagus which could 
have totally embarrassed his presentation and the 
confidence of his supporters. Fortunately he had the 
fortitude to continue despite this symptom which 
subsided in two hours while he continued his presen- 
tation. The conference was successful, but on the 
way home he carelessly drove his car into the rear of 
another car, miraculously escaping injury. It was 
only with the help of analysis that he was able to 
weather his ambivalence about success and his 
phobic anxiety about decision and commitment. He 
subsequently became much more decisive and 
responsible and continued to be very successful. 

Once again this was a passive-aggressive man with 
symptoms similar to the other two patients but 
quantitatively they were less severe. To be decisive, 
to succeed, to be phallic all had the implications of 
the oedipal struggle with father, and regression to 
anal fixations in particular seemed to be the partial 
solution. On reviewing his analytic work after a 
highly successful resolution of many of his problems, 
he reported that the key to his understanding had 
been the word ‘committed’, and the way he had 
come to understand why he had never committed 
himself to anything before. 


Patient 4 


This was a middle-aged patient who came to 
analysis because his daughter who was an adolescent 
was in serious emotional difficulty. A pervasive 
distrust characterized his relationships with his 
family, business associates and the analyst. His 
mother died when he was five and she lives in his 
memory as a highly idealized figure. His father was 
an extremely unstable, hostile man who became an 
alcoholic after some financial reverses, and he finally 
killed himself in a fall from the stairway in their 
home. The stepmother who raised him was a 
seductive woman and he recalled sexual fantasies 
about her and his step-sister from his adolescence. 
He separated women into two categories of good and 
bad and he frequently dreamt of an adolescent 
crush on a girl whom he idealized. He originally 
presented himself as having no symptomatology 
except occasional rages, particularly where his. 
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children were concerned; with his daughter he was 
extremely controlling and had sexual fantasies and 
with his son he was very competitive and could not 
wait to get him out of the home. He completely 
dominated his wife and insisted on her remaining at 
home to care for himself and the children and any 
aggressiveness, creativity or individuality on her part 
aroused great resentment in him. 

Control was the key word in his life. He made 
decisions constantly and was successful in carrying 
on the family business. He had to be chairman of 
every board and committee and would be second to 
none. He surrounded himself with trophies of his 
triumphs in order to provide constant reassurance of 
his power and masculinity. To be indecisive or to 
be subordinate or to surrender any control meant for 
him a castration and all the sexual implications of a 
passive position. The analysis became an arena in 
which he fought for control with silence, hostility 
and distrust. Within a few months in the analysis 
as the defences were analysed symptoms began to 
emerge. He was basically a claustrophobic character. 
He was afraid of any situation in which he felt 
trapped. When he went away from home, he would 
have a repetitive dream in which the room, compart- 
ment or tent in which he was sleeping was on fire 
and he could not get out. He would awaken in a fit 
of terror. These kinds of feelings gradually entered 
into his waking life and he became uncomfortable 
in elevators, planes, etc. He remembered episodes of 
somnambulism from childhood and his adult 
life in which he awoke to find himself clawing at the 
walls of a room, trying to get out. 

As the analysis continued and defensive aggression 
subsided, he became afraid. He had attacks of 
severe anxiety, particularly in social situations and 
in making public appearances. He tried to avoid all 
business conferences, committees and public speak- 
ing engagements since he was afraid people would 
become aware of his fear and growing indecisiveness. 
He began to gradually turn over all major decisions 
to others in his employ and he worried about losing 
complete control over everything including his will, 
his mind and his business. He dreamt of large 
penises to which he associated feelings of envy. He 
continued to refer to memories of his father belittling 
him particularly for his frequent crying as a child. 

This then was a patient whose original decisiveness 
was a defensive over-reaction to a fear of loss of 
control, castration anxiety, passive longing and 
masochistic fantasies. On a larger scale he tried to 
make his whole life into a safe claustrum in which he 
had control. 


CLINICAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


Four cases have been presented at length with 
problems of indecision of varying severity. All 
patients were phobicin regard to decision-making, 
one having a simple phobia and the others with 
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an underlying claustrophobic fantasy. All the 
patients had sexual inhibitions, with impotence 
in patients 1 and 2 and premature ejaculation in 
patients 3 and 4. Claustrophobic patients seem 
typically to have problems of impotence or 
frigidity as well as the inability to establish close 
object relations to anyone, particularly the 
opposite sex. 

Problems of indecision in general seem to 
occur simultaneously with psychic conflict 
whenever it appears. This is a result of the fact 
that indecision is also related to the ambivalence 
and polarity of id impulses and the prohibitions 
of the superego which mobilize anxiety and guilt 
as well as uncertainty. The whole complex 
operation of the multiple ego functions involved 
in decision-making is affected and we are, there- 
fore, not surprised to find problems of in- 
decisiveness in neurotic patients in all nosological 
categories. These general considerations were 
all present in the patients described above and 
what is added is their choice of the phobic 
façade in which to express them. 

If we select for our attention at the outset 
patient 3 who had the best prognosis, the 
strongest ego and the least disturbance in sexual 
attitude, then we will be starting with less com- 
plicated considerations. This patient’s main 
difficulty in making decisions was in committing 
himself to the action involved in bringing the 
decision to fruition. The patient’s problems 
with decision-making paralleled his sexual per- 
formance in that he was able to make decisions 
on his own and for himself in some areas, but 
he had difficulty sticking with them to their 
logical climax. This parallel with sexual per- 
formance, in all cases presented, emphasizes one 
particular aspect of the unconscious significance 
of decision-making as a phallic operation, and 
therefore comes under the influence of castra- 
tion anxiety. 

Patient 3 was constantly belittled and over- 
whelmed by his father and brother. He felt 
inferior and played a masochistic role in his 
family and his marriage. He attempted to defend 
himself against the oedipal fears through negative 
oedipal attachments and fantasies associated 
with identification with his martyred mother. 
Although there were some pre-oedipal fixations, 
particularly anal, and problems in this area, for 
the most part castration anxiety due to oedipal 
fantasies played the major role in the pathology: 
Making an independent decision which implied 
action, aggression, direction and masculine 
phallic activity had to be a source of great 
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| anxiety. However, as this material was analysed 

and appeared in the transference, changes 

occurred and within two years of analysis the 

i patient was for the first time in his life taking 

"great pleasure in his sexual life (the premature 
ejaculation and masochistic preparation had 
disappeared), he had developed through his own 
efforts a new business which gave him great 

| rewards, and he had become a real father to his 
children, and he was making decisions and 
commitments at all levels. 

The reason for this success, I believe, was the 
relatively minor role played in this patient's 
pathology by pre-oedipal problems. He did not 

arrive at the oedipal phase filled with such deep- 
seated uncertainty, distrust and doubts about 
himself, and his ambivalence was not of such a 
highly malignant pre-oedipal nature as to pre- 
clude any real resolution of problems of separa- 
tion and identity. His incestuous wishes aroused 
phobic anxiety and decisions had to be avoided. 
To carry out a decision was equivalent to the 
oedipal killing of the father and brother and 
this he could not resolve through the usual 

identification and superego formation. The 
Superego that formed was of a sadistic nature 
and the guilt feelings derived therefrom provided 
Punishing as well as gratifying masochistic 
attitudes. 

In the other three patients with the claustro- 
Phobic fantasy the same situation obtained but it 

_ Was augmented and highly coloured by earlier 
fixations. The pre-oedipal period was of major 
Importance, and it interfered with the develop- 
Ment and resolution of the oedipal conflict, with 
tegression taking the patients back to earlier, 
More pathological formations. During their 
Pre-oedipal phase uncertainty and distrust was a 
chronic state of mind. In patient 1 there was 
the early death of the father and abandonment 

y the mother. In patient 2 the mother turned 
the patient over to maids and his characterization 
of his childhood was that it was lonely. This, 
Plus early seduction by his mother and domina- 
aa by his father, made for very early problems. 

n patient 4 the sickness and early death of his 
Mother when he was five and mishandling by 
maids and later by his stepmother, as well as his 
ad S chronic alcoholism, produced problems 
x poet telations and identifications. His early 

Bees were filled with doubts about his 
Physical size and his penis. 

ae tempting at this point to launch into a full 
cussion of claustrophobia and its agoraphobic 
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birth fantasies. However, for the purpose of this 
paper we must restrict ourselves to some brief 
remarks. Freud (1918) opened this subject when 
he considered and compared, as we are now 
doing, the relationship between a more simple 
(animal) phobia, Little Hans, in which active 
and positive oedipal problems predominated, 
and a more complicated (animal) phobia, the 
Wolf Man, in which passive and negative oedipal 
problems held sway. In both cases castration 
anxiety was a prominent factor, as is true in our 
cases as well. In discussing the Wolf Man and 
his passive wishes Freud stated: 


This instance, I think, throws light on the meaning 
and origin of the womb-phantasy as well as that of 
rebirth. The former, the womb-phantasy, is frequently 
derived from an attachment to the father. There is a 
wish to be inside the mother’s womb in order to 
replace her during intercourse—in order to take her 
place in regard to the father. The phantasy of re- 
birth, on the other hand, is in all probability 
regularly a softened substitute (a euphemism, one 
might say) for the phantasy of incestuous intercourse 
with the mother; to make use of Silberer’s expres- 
sion, it is an anagogic abbreviation of it. There is a 

wish to be back in a situation in which one was in the 
mother’s genitals; and in this connection the man is 
identifying himself with his own penis and is using 
it to represent himself....We cannot dismiss the 
possibility that in the complaint made by our present 

patient and in the necessary condition laid down for 
his recovery the two phantasies, that is to say the 

two incestuous wishes, were united, 


In claustrophobia there are both passive and 
active fantasies. In the passive fantasy, according 
to body equals foetus, the wish is for symbiotic 
reunion with mother, for peaceful sleep in the 
womb and at the breast. This reunion is 
threatened by fears of being devoured and dis- 
solved by the mother, of being extruded or 
suffocated by a closing in of the claustral walls 
or by being intruded upon or ejected by father’s 
penis. At the same time there are passive sexual 
fantasies in keeping with maternal identification 
as well as active hostile fantasies towards the 
mother along with fears of retaliation from the 
mother and from siblings, born or unborn. 

In the active fantasies relative to rebirth 
wishes and fears, according to body equals 
phallus, there is the wish and fear of separation 
from the mother along with fears of being stuck 
in the birth canal, being attacked by vaginal 
teeth, and by the competitive penis of the father 
and his surrogates, the siblings. These active 
fantasies are equally frightening and at a genital 
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level provoke intense castration anxiety. Indeci- 
sion is a way of avoiding claustral anxiety as well 
as providing a more acceptable substitute for 
the gratification of passive-aggressive wishes. 

The attempt to create the safe claustrum by 
moving around inside of a cocoon with the wife 
in the role of the mother serves to gratify the 
passive wishes and attempts to eliminate the 
fears. The difference between indecision in 
patient 3 and the others with claustrophobic 
fantasies is that in the latter where oral fantasies 
predominate, oedipal anxieties are translated 
into fears of separation as well as the fear of the 
longed for symbiotic reunion with mother. In 
the female claustrophobic patient the same 
conflicts exist and the wishes and fears of 
symbiotic union with mother and passive 
longings for father are defended against by 
phallic identifications involving active, aggressive 
and locomotor activity all in a broad façade of 
dependency on the husband in the role of the 
protective mother. To be trapped faces the 
patient with a loss of control over dreaded 
sexual and aggressive temptations, and mastur- 
batory and sphincter control. 

Therefore in patients 1, 2 and 4 early doubts 
about self and objects as well as unneutralized, 
unfused and unsynthesized ambivalence and 
polar conflicts from the point of view of drives 
and the effect of inconstant object relations, 
produced and propagated negative and primitive 
self and object relations and led to unresolved 
problems of separation from mother. All these 
conflicts interfered with the normal autonomous 
development of such ego operations as thinking, 
judgement, reasoning, intentionality, etc. which 
added to uncertainties and indecisions. If we 
consider Weiss’s (1966) concept of anxiety in 
the claustrophobic-agoraphobic complex as 
related to an intrasystemic ego conflict between 
various ego states in a dissociative process then 
this too will result in further weakening of ego 
function. Although I do think that dissociative 
anxiety does explain some of the peculiar sensa- 
tions of self-estrangement present in these 
patients I believe the major cause of anxiety is as 
I have outlined above. Underlying all of this in 
these three patients a claustrophobic develop- 
ment has occurred leading to the inability to 
make and carry out significant decisions which 
lead to a feeling of being trapped in a ‘ no exit ° 
situation. 

The vicissitudes of indecision are numerous. 
Sometimes decisions are made but only tenta- 
tively. If they turn out well, they are vouched 
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for, but if they turn out badly then someone 
else or something else was responsible. Decisions, 
therefore, can be avoided before, during or even 
after they are made and acted upon. At any 
moment they can be rationalized, diluted or 
absolved of personal responsibility. Such 
patients may enter into a marriage engineered by 
aggressive partners or backed into through a 
premarital pregnancy. 

The case material cited here and quoted from 
others gives us some idea as to the range of 
clinical picture in which indecisiveness can be 
seen as a part of the major psychopathology in 
neurotic conflicts in general where there is ego 
weakness; in the obsessional where compulsive 
behaviour is a welcome relief from doubt and 
feelings of uncertainty; in the phobic where the 
act of making a decision becomes something to 
be feared, for in commitment a closed-in state 
develops; in neurosis and characterology where 
the patient fears responsibility and in a passive- 
aggressive way burdens others with responsibility 
and therefore the feared guilt; in the reactive 
character who makes decisions in an all out way 
because he fears indecision and passivity; in 
the prepsychotic whose doubts about his projec- 
tions still represent a hold on reality and in other 
cases where specific affect-charged memory- 
traces are defended against superego attack 
through specific indecisions. 

Doubt, however, is not necessarily patho- 
logical, since there are feelings of uncertainty and 
indecision associated with simplistic choices 
between ideas, objects, desires and commitments 
where the choices have equal or parallel value. 
These choices usually involve mainly functions 
of the ego’s conflict-free sphere, autonomous 
operations and may minimally or not at all be 
involved in conflict, and especially not at a 
neurotic level. In this paper, however, we have 
been concerned with pathological states of doubt 
and indecision that are based on complex inter- 
psychic and intrapsychic structural, economic 
and dynamic considerations and conflicts. 


SUMMARY 

Indecision is the inability of the ego to make 4 
choice and carry it out. It follows the rule of 
multiple functioning in that it may serve as a defence, 
a symptom, a source of gratification of passive 
aggressive needs, or an adaptive interlude before 
commitment or action. Indecision may be caus 
when it is pathological by the sexualization an 
aggressivization of the ego functions involved i? 
decision-making, thus bringing them directly oF 
through displacement under the influence of phallic, 
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anal or oral anxieties and guilts. Indecision is 
evidenced by the presence of doubt (cognitive), self- 
doubt, mistrust and feelings of uncertainty. The 
clinical syndromes in which such doubts arise run the 
gamut of psychopathology since making a decision 
and acting on it require the efficient operation of the 
autonomous ego (intelligence, rationality, inten- 
tionality, etc.), the organizing, synthetic and neutral- 
izing functions, reality testing and the adaptational 
aspects of defence. Any conflictual process which 
interferes with these functions will interfere with the 
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decision-making potential of the ego. States of in- 
decision may lead to compulsive, impulsive, counter- 
phobic or unrealistic commitment or action taken 
in an attempt to alleviate the doubt. States of in- 
decision may result from the need to avoid commit- 
ment and action as demonstrated in the case material 
in this paper where phobic anxiety and underlying 
claustrophobic fantasies are present. A particular 
event in the outside world may set off a chain of 
doubt because of its historical, symbolic as well as 
affective relationship to earlier unresolved conflicts. 
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ON THE METAPSYCHOLOGY OF POETIC LANGUAGE: 
MODAL AMBIGUITY 


ROBERT ROGERS, Burrato, N.Y. 


Farewell, sweet phrases, lovely metaphors. 
But will ye leave me thus? When ye before 
Of stews and brothels only knew the doors, 
Then did I wash you with my tears, and more, 
Brought you to church well-drest and clad: 
My God must have my best, ev'n all I had. GEORGE HERBERT 


The psychological insights of literary men are 
rarely phrased in conceptual terms precise enough 
to warrant calling them scientific hypotheses, 
though they may possess as much heuristic value. 
One such insight about the nature of imagination 
centres on the idea of a mysterious dualism in 
poetic language. Shakespeare tells us in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream that the poet has 
* seething brains ’ and ‘ shaping fantasies ’ which 
apprehend ‘ more than cool reason ever compre- 
hends ’—a fantasy-reason dualism. Coleridge 
calls attention to certain complementary forms 
of mental activity when he mentions ‘the 
Streamy nature of association, which thinking 
curbs and rudders’. And in a recent address 
Robert Penn Warren (1971) touches on a similar 
dichotomy of fantasy and ratiocination. He 
Speaks of the writer’s endeavour to create a new 
language ‘that unites the primitive density of 
Meaning and depth of feeling with the civilized 
‘man’s power of abstraction’. He speaks in the 
same vein of a ‘ naked language "—a ‘ primary 
language of imagery . . . a preverbal “ language is 
that reaches back to infancy and the primitive 
dark’. This language, he says, not only recalls 
Us to the depths of our being but at the same time 
can embody such unprimitive entities as ideas 
and values. 

In his own literary terminology Warren hints 
at what the analyst knows as the regressive 
elements of metaphoric language. Ella Freeman 

pe describes these aspects of metaphor in her 
Classic paper (1940). She notes that a metaphori- 
statement such as ‘ I am sodden with despair ° 
can refer back to conflictful situations like 
enuresis, and she hypothesizes that metaphor 


evolves in language only after bodily orifices 
come under control. In addition to the regressive 
features of metaphor, Sharpe emphasizes the 
dichotomy of thought and emotion by reminding 
us that words can simultaneously reveal and 
conceal both thought and emotion. Her own 
metaphor for this conjunction, one Coleridge 
often employed when discussing imagery and 
imagination, is the term ‘fusion’: ‘ Metaphor 
fuses sense experience and thought in language. 
The artist fuses them in material medium or in 
sounds with or without words.’ Implicit 
expression of the idea of fusing thought and 
emotion in language occurs in Ezra Pound’s 
definition of an image as ‘an intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time’. An 
explicit statement of a similar idea appears in his 
characterization of the poeticimage as * a vortex or 
cluster of fused ideas . . . endowed with energy °. 

Where does all this energy come from? What 
forms does it take? How is it contained in 
language and how is it fused or coordinated with 
ideation? What still promise to be the best 
instruments for investigating such questions are 
two concepts first formulated nearly 80 years ago 
in Freud’s ‘ Project for a Scientific Psychology ° 
(1895): the primary and secondary processes. 
By examining the language of poetry in terms 
suited to describing the full range of mental 
activity it is possible to see, for example, that 
Pound’s vortex metaphor portrays to perfection 
the kind of gyroscopic stasis-through-motion 
achieved under certain conditions by the opera- 
tions of primary and secondary process menta- 
tion aroused by the sharp spur of language like 
Macbeth’s 


I heve no sper 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'ericaps itself 
And falls on the other side. 


What I specifically hope to show in this paper is 
how much light these concepts can throw on the 
dynamics of poetic language, its ambiguities, and 
its most precious vehicle: A 


soon finds himself on the circular track of 
explaining his psychological concepts in terms of 
language. Scratch a concept and you'll find a 
metaphor. A bewildering collection of meta- 
phors are used to characterize the primary and 
secondary processes. Hartmann (1959, p. 327) 
refers to them as * forms of energy distribution ’ 
(my italics, here and below), Gill (1963, p. 72) as 
modes of organizing mental contents, Rycroft 
(1956, p. 137) as * pathways of discharge ', Noy 
(1968, p. 641) as * modes of perception’ and 
Freud himself describes them in figures as 
diverse as these: ‘ sses of excitation or 
modes of discharge ` (1900, p. 610) and as * laws’ 
governing, in their totality, the processes of the 
id and the ego (1940, p. 164). But, as Holt and 
Schur make clear, these concepts possess 
“systemic meaning’, i.e. their full significance 
can be inferred only from a detailed examination 
of the way they are used in general theory; they 
are not given any authorized, ultimate definition 
by Freud (Holt, 1967a, p. 259; Schur, 1966, p. 86). 
A number of recent metapsychological critiques 
explore the nature of the primary and secondary 
Processes (Gill, 1963, 1967; Holt, 19676; Schur, 
1966; Rycroft, 1956; Noy, 1969). In this essay 
I will treat the primary and secondary processes 
as thought-like mental operations, a practice for 
which there seems to be considerable warrant 
(Rapaport, 1951, p. 694; Fenichel, 1945, p. 47; 
Fliess, 1959; Gill, 1967, p. 279; Holt, 19676, 
pp. 364f.; Anna Freud (1965) cited in Schur, 
1966, p. 103). But I will try to avoid the confusion 
generated by attaching the word ‘ thought ’ to 
the Phrase “primary process’ by speaking 
instead of gags propos mentation’ and 
correspondingly * secondary 
mentation '. try 
In the present discussion the pri ‘ocess 
will be differentiated from AEOS tones 
in this way. The primary operates 
the id as a mode of 


crude, analogical, associative form of 


symbolism in a magical, wishful fashion without 
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regard for considerations of ordinary reality, 


time, space and logical consistency. While 
results of the mentation may be conscious, as js 
the case of a mental image formed on the basis of 
attention cathexis of a preconscious memory ofa 
physical object, the motive for the recollectiog 
may be dynamically repressed. The secondary 
process operates mainly in the service of the ego, 
Psychic energy at its disposal is bound, neutra- 
lized energy. As a mode of expression it is 
rational, conceptual, analytical, and it utilizes 
higher, more abstract forms of discourse such as 
conventional lexical language and mathematical 
signs. While it is essential for practical reasons 
to differentiate between the primary and 
secondary processes, and while this urgency 
leads us into the temptation of speaking of these 
modes as though they were discontinuous, 
dichotomous and even dynamically opposed, 
they are nevertheless to be considered psychic 
functions ranged along a mentational continuum 
(Gill, 1967, p. 260; Atkin, 1969, p. 573). They 
may further be regarded as operating within the 
medium of language in a coordinate, synergistic 
manner. 


LANGUAGE AND MENTATION IN POETRY 
What may be presumed to happen as a reader 
encounters this imagery in George Herbert's 
* Virtue ’? 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Within the context of the poem a symbol of 
natural beauty suffering organic decay and death 
during the course of time in contrast to the 
permanent beauty of the virtuous soul lasting 
through eternity, this rare rose has another, 
complementary sort of ‘meaning’ within the 
ambience of the primary process initiated by the 
poem’s first stanza, which alludes to the ‘ bridal 
and defloration of ‘ sweet day’: 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall tonight, 
For thou must die. 


Because of the erotic overtones of this first 
Stanza, the rose image in the second one begins 
to accumulate primary-process resonance. 

he responds to this metaphor the reader may be 
Supposed to form some‘ mental picture ’—a dim, 
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Beting. synacsthetic one—in response to the 
complex image of a sweet rose so vivid in colour 

gs to oblige the rash gazer to wipe his eye, The 
reader's mental image will be vaguely conscious 
and its affective correlative seemingly negligible 
ia quantity while at the same time the poet's 
words have presumably triggered a considerable 
amount of unconscious primary process menta- 
tion, genital in focus, whose only observable 
manifestation may be a sudden alertness, a kind 
of intellectual savouring of the imagery. 

If response to the imagery develops in stages 
during several readings of the poem, our initial 
secondary-process problem-solving tendencies 
may at first be alerted by the unexpectedness of 
acolour described as * brave’ and * angry "; then 
this process gives way to, or * floats on’, un- 
Conscious primary-process associations of the 
fose with something more exciting than a flower; 
and finally the two principal streams of mentation 
Converge in the form of what could be called a 

; hypercathected awareness of the beauty of the 
Tose, the force of the poetry, and the meta- 
| physical significance of the entire poem. This 
| Speculation offers only a brief, schematic account 
Of the reader’s response. A fuller one would 
require examination of the entire poem, attention 
to the oral elements, an explanation of how the 
Visual trope (the rash gazer wiping his eye) serves 
(among the possibilities) as a bold metaphor for 
Penile excitation dramatized in terms of visual 
_Overstimulation, and other supportive remarks 
‘About things like the deliberate pun on * die” as 
Orgasm. Whatever the accuracy of this particular 
account of possible responses to a few poetic 
images, it can be assumed, in the words of Ella 
an Sharpe, that Herbert’s rose reveals and 
 Cönceals both thought and emotion. 
__ Because of the descriptive complexity entailed 
im accounting for such verbal transactions, it 
‘Should prove helpful to adopt at this point a 
“Model providing a locus of reference for further 
explanation. A psychoanalytic theory of poetic 
language, similar to one described elsewhere 
(Rogers, 1971), can be stated this way. Jn some 
©ontexts language mobilizes primary- and 
Secondary-process mentation in the reader in such 
_ way that endopsychic tension develops, a passage 
felt as vital or powerful or imaginative in 
Proportion to the amount of tension generated 
between drives and defences. The primary and 
‘Secondary processes are not the direct source of 
tension but rather the media through which 
Opposing drives and defences (or incompatible 
tives) are mobilized. Pleasure derived from 


such language probably rewilts more from 
modulation of the mentational forms than from 
simple arousal or discharge of tenvion 

Some points about the relationship of language 
and mentation need to be made before putting 
this homeostatic model to use. Imagery and 
metaphor are the principal vehicles of the 
primary process, which indicates why so much 
poetic language looks so simple and concrete. 
But imagery and metaphor can also convey the 
secondary process. The minute a thought or 
feeling becomes verbalized it has acquired a 
secondary-process dimension, Conversely, 
abstract language is the principal vehicle for the 
secondary process, though it may at times be 
strongly infused with the primary process. 
Abstract conceptual words like * world’, 
* nature * and * soul" in the mouth of a schizo- 
phrenic are likely to be latently charged with 
primary process. It is also probable that most 
everyday discourse, such as, * Please hand me the 
coathanger '"—in contrast to the highly cathected 
language of poetry—is basically neutral, making 
no substantial demand on our mental processes, 
conceptual or otherwise, (No doubt much 
innocuous verse has essentially the same neutral 
character; as such it might be compared with 
what Freud called innocent jokes, in contrast to 
tendentious ones.) Be that as it may, it will be a 
decided convenience to be able to speak of 
* primary-process language" and * secondary- 
process language * by way of referring to diction 
invested with or in any way resembling one mode 
or the other even though these modalities are not 
linguistic concepts and there is consequently no 
reason beyond convenience for conceptualizing 
any such entity as a * primary-process word * 
(Kanzer, 1968, personal communication). The 
proportions of primary to secondary process to 
be expected in literature will vary. Poetry of the 
highest order will score high in both modes. 
Verse with an insufficient infusion of the primary 
process will seem flat, stale, lacking in resonance. 
The language in which myths and fairy-tales and 
dreams are recorded will naturally be heavily 
weighted in the primary process mode, Some 
examples of preponderantly primary-process 
verse would be the nonsense verse of Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘ Jabberwocky ° and * The Hunting of 
the Snark’ (and, of course, his prose fantasies, 
too), and the versifications of Edward Lear. 
Poetry proper offers the remarkable instance of 
Coleridge’s * Kubla Khan ° (Marcovitz, 1964). 

By way of illustrating the applicability of the 
tension model just described let us consider a 
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speech Cleopatra makes as she begins to con- 
template suicide. 


My desolation does begin to make 

A better life. * Tis paltry to be Caesar, 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will. And it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change, 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse and Caesar’s (Ant., 5.2.1ff.). 


Surcharged with irony, the passage forces our 
minds to concentrate in a highly conscious way 
on the implications of several paradoxes. 
Desolation makes for a better life, which is 
death, and constitutes a beginning, which is an 
end. It is paltry to be great, that is, Caesar, an 
emperor who is only fortune’s knave. Then 
Cleopatra moves from emotional thought to 
thoughtful emotion. She and the reader plunge 
from lofty metaphysical speculation involving 
conceptual thought of a high order down to the 
more concrete level of * shackles accidents and 
bolts up change °, and from there to the ultimate 
simplicity: the dug—elemental source and symbol 
of life. The shift here is from the secondary to 
primary process, though the dug image sustains 
both modes. In this passage the beggar’s nurse 
and Caesar’s is death, and death becomes in the 
last two lines * the bosom that receives mankind ° 
(Murry, 1931). But the dug of life is also the 
beggar’s nurse and Caesar’s, reiterating the 
equality motif in the play by showing that all 
men begin life at the same place regardless of 
their later social status and likewise end at the 
same place: the dug of death. Suicide, and hence 
death, * which sleeps, and never palates more the 
dug’, implies a sempiternal death that never 
allows any return to suck the dug of life. Surfeit 
at the literal dug of life leads the nursing infant 
to a blissful sleep, but the figurative dug of death 
provides a better, longer sleep after the surfeit of 
a lifetime. The poetry obliges us to prefer, in 
imagination, the wizened breast of death to the 
plump one of life. 

The image of the dug mobilizes our deepest, 
most primitive impulses in a context completely 
antithetical to them. A tensive response grows 
out of the dramatized antithesis of drive objects. 
Readers can experience this profound conflict as 
a pleasurable homeostasis because of the control 
Shakespeare exercises over his material (inducing 


1 In place of ‘ dug’, a standard emendation, the first 
folio reads ‘ dung’. This doubtful image clashes with the 
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a temporary illusion of the ego’s ability to 
master dangerous inner impulses and outer 
forces) and because most of the conflict remains 
unconscious. Massive appeal to secondary- 
process ideation constitutes the principal medium 
of defence (intellectualization as defence). To be 
sure, this conflict cannot be pointed to directly, 
It can only be inferred, though a crude demon- 
stration of its invisible presence can be made by 
the experiment of altering the last two lines to 
read 


Which sleeps, and dreams, in that same bed 
Where Caesar and the beggar’s nurse do lie. 


This change yanks most of the orality from the 
lines. While much of the more superficial 
meaning of the passage remains, deeper associa- 
tions like that of sleep with surfeit-at-the-breast 
disappear. Substituting a bed image for the dug 
image actually increases the immediate compre- 
hensibility of the lines but only at the cost of 
wrenching out of them all the dramatic antithesis 
of the associations with life and death which 
Shakespeare’s imagery foments within us. 

While it may be impossible with any exactitude 
to weigh the amount of primary process and 
secondary process in any given passage of poetry, 
the problem of estimating the quantity of each 
mode and its proportion to the other is neverthe- 
less a major concern. Schafer mentions a 
clinical problem corresponding to the critical 
task here at hand: 


It is... a steady preoccupation of the psycho- 
analyst to assess the balance of the primary and sec- 
ondary processes and shifting levels of organization 
in the patient (1967, p. 110), 


and in this connection he cites Loewald’s 
emphasis on the analyst’s need to experience 4 
regression in the service of the ego if he is to 
comprehend what level the patient is communi- 
cating from. For the literary critic as well as the 
analyst, then, awareness of and participation in 
the mentational potential of the verbal texture he 
examines constitute part of the analytic process. 
Since the value of Kris’s concept of regression in 
the service of the ego has recently been questione 

(Noy, 1969), it should be understood that 
reference here to regression to the primary 
process in poetry has no pejorative implications 
whatsoever. On the contrary, such regression 


orality of * palates ° and ‘ nurse ’ and violates the psycho- 
dynamic coherence of the entire scene. 
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operating synergistically with higher ego 
functions is a vital aspect of the creative process 
and the responses it evokes. I say ‘ synergisti- 
cally’ because Noy’s recent formulation of the 
role of the primary and secondary processes in 
art stresses their ‘integration’, a metaphor 
which tends to obscure the dynamic relationships 
involved (Noy, 1968, pp. 636, 638, 642), At the 
same time it is important not to exaggerate the 
role of the primary process in creativity at the 
expense of the importance of the secondary 
process (Leavy, 1970, p. 186). 

To consider language in relation to the primary 
and secondary processes requires something like 
a rethinking of the psychoanalytic theory of 
symbolism as it applies to words. Kanzer (1965) 
observes in this connexion that ‘to Caroline 
Spurgeon, a nose is a nose and, as an organ of 
smell, may indicate Shakespeare’s preference for 
flowers and the aroma of good cooking; to 
Ernest Jones, it is uncompromisingly phallic’. 
Anattempt by Rycroft (1956) to rectify this one- 
sidedness on the part of psychoanalysis argues 
against the id-orientated view, epitomized in 
Jones’s ‘ The Theory of Symbolism ° (1916), that 
sexual symbolism belongs solely to the primary 
process and occurs only by virtue of repression. 
Rycroft assumes symbolization to be a general 
ability of the mind * which is based on perception 
and which may be used either by the primary or 
the secondary process ° (p. 137). It will be noted 
that he tends to speak of primary and secondary 
process symbolism in an either—or way, as though 
symbolism could occur in both systems but not 
simultaneously, as in this further instance: * Once 
a symbol has been formed it may be used either 
by the primary or the secondary process ? 
(P. 144). The most accurate view of the matter is 
the comprehensive one that true symbols can 
and do function—often simultaneously—accord- 
ing to both modes of mentation. For example, 
a century or so ago it was remarked that the 
three most beautiful words in the language are 

mother ’, ‘ home’ and ‘ heaven’; the separate 
terms and shared idea about beauty are all 
faitly abstract, yet the unconscious oral under- 
Current of the configuration seems inescapable. 
The rose image of Herbert makes a better 
example. At the secondary-process level it 
symbolizes beauty and mutability. At the 
Ptimary-process level it represents the vulva and 
thereby a source of pleasure different from but 
Comparable to the pleasure we must experience 
in perceiving beauty. Simultaneously the vulva 
Tepresented by the rose represents in turn the 
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potential for the loss of something desirable 
corresponding to the mutability theme and 
contrasting with the eternal bliss to be enjoyed 
by the virtuous soul. 


A DIGRESSION ON DIRTY WORDS 


We draw nigh the secret places of the Muse by 
way of energy terms and dynamic concepts. To 
better understand her power over us we will now 
take a curious detour in what would appear to be 
a direction most opposite from the abode of 
poetry, for it passes through the mucky slough of 
obscene language. 

Dirty words, as a class, have special properties 
setting them apart from ordinary diction. For 
one thing, they have extraordinary power to 
excite people—with disgust, anger, laughter, 
desire and so forth, depending on the circum- 
stances. Ferenczi speaks of this power when he 
notes that an obscene word compels the hearer 
“to imagine the object it denotes, the sexual 
organ or function, in substantial actuality ° (1911, 
p. 137). Paradoxically, it would seem, those 
words leaving the least to the imagination never- 
theless have the greatest appeal to it. Why? 
Does the power of obscene words lie in what they 
refer to, in the unmediated directness of the 
reference, or perhaps in the vividness (the 
‘substantial actuality’) of the imaginative 
pictures they compel? Strange to say, the 
forcefulness of dirty words may have compara- 
tively little to do with any of these factors. With 
respect to reference, for example, Ferenczi notes 
that euphemistic allusions to sexual processes 
and technical designations of them produce no 
comparable effect—‘ at least not to the same 
extent as the words taken from the original, 
popular, erotic vocabulary of one’s mother- 
tongue’ (p. 137). There is, in short, a world of 
difference between words like ‘flatus > and 
‘fart’, though they share the same denotation 
and a similar directness of reference. As for the 
relative force of the slang term in this case, 
crediting it with some kind of power to compel 
imaginative activity does not explain the source 
of such power. 

One clue to what is after all no great mystery 
can be found in Ferenczi’s patient’s reduced 
resistance to further analysis once he was able to 
utter the word ‘fart’. The force behind 
obscenity must be roughly equivalent to the 
strength of repression in any given case, a factor 
which can be put to use by the therapist himself 
(Feldman, 1955). Another clue lies in Ferenczi’s 
statement that obscene words have the capacity 
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of forcing the listener * to revive memory pictures 
in a regressive and hallucinatory manner’ (p. 
137). This sounds like a description of the 
primary process, though Ferenczi does not 
employ the concept in his essay. If this substi- 
tution may be made, then one measure of the 
verbal horsepower of obscene language is the 
extent to which it generates primary-process 
mentation, whether the products be completely 
unconscious or take the form of involuntary 
hallucinatory images. By the same token, 
secondary-process terminology of a semi- 
technical sort like “flatus > possesses defensive 
potential sufficient to inhibit the production of 
the primary process under ordinary conditions. 

The common ability of most obscenity and 
much poetry to arouse the primary process 
might be examined for a moment in a couple of 
instances where obscenity and poetry appear to 
join forces. (The first work has been incorrectly 
attributed to Matthew Prior.) 


On a Fart Let in the House of Commons 
Reader I was born, and cry’d, 

I crack’d, I smelt, and so I dy’d. 

Like Julius Caesar’s was my Death, 
Who in the Senate lost his Breath 

Much alike entomb’d does lye 

The noble Romulus and J; 

And when I dy’d like Flora fair, 

I left the common Wealth my Heir. 


Similarly vulgar but more poetic is this 
memorable scene from a bawdy battle of the 
sexes: 


While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A beau and witling perished in the throng, 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 
*O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,’ 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 
* Those eyes are made so killing ’"—was his last. 
Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

( Rape of the Lock’, Canto V) 


The salted wit of coupling orgasm and flatus in 
the fourth line of this passage would be hard to 
surpass, but Pope appears to do so with his 
elegant anal-genital pun on ‘ expire’ in the last 
line—a rare combination, surely, of etymological 
awareness with fusty imagination. Yet a glance 
at both passages reveals that their flagrant 
sexuality relates solely to subject-matter, not to 
diction. With the single exception of the title of 
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the apocryphal Prior poem, there is not one 
filthy word in either, and the immediate appeal 
is to the secondary process via conventional, 
calculated witticisms. What these examples 
suggest is the wide gap between obscenity and 
true poetry. More important, one difference | 
between obscene language and that of poetry is 
that while both mobilize the primary process, 
rank obscenity has a much lower ideational 
range. 

At this point we can compare three different 
sorts of diction with respect to their appeal to 
the primary and secondary processes. For 
convenience these three classes of diction will be 
called ‘technical’, ‘obscene’ and * poetic’. 
Our verbal paradigm, using the preceding 
material, will be this series: ‘ flatus ’/‘ fart ’/* die’. 
A couplet from Dryden’s * Mac Flecknoe ’, 


About thy boat the little fishes throng 
As at the morning toast that floats along, 


yields an anal triad with coprophagic complica- 
tions: ‘ faeces ’/* shit ’/‘ morning toast’. With 
reference to Herbert’s ‘ Virtue °, a genital triad 
would be ‘ vulva ’/‘ cunt ’/‘ rose’. In order to 
secure a more substantial basis for comparison, 
two further examples will be added. One series 
can be generated with reference to a passage in 
Donne’s elegy, ‘ Loves Progress’: 


Rich Nature hath in women wisely made 

Two purses, and their mouths aversely laid: 
They then, which to the lower tribute owe, 
That way which that Exchequer looks must g0. 


In this case the triad would be ‘ vulva ’/‘ cunt ’/ 
‘purse’ or ‘Exchequer’. And finally, to shift 
from nouns back to a verb, we can consider what 
has been designated the principal obscene word 
in the English language (Stone, 1954). A poetic 
analogue of this word can be found in Marvell’s 
famous lines in ‘ To His Coy Mistress °: 


Let us roll all our strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Through the Iron gates of Life. 


The series in this instance would be ‘ copulate | 

‘fuck ’/‘ tear our Pleasures . . . gates of Life’. 
A number of observations can be derived from 

correlating the examples tabulated here: 
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Technical Obscene Poetic 
flatus fart die 
faeces shit morning toast 
* vulva cunt rose 
vulva cunt purse; Exchequer 
copulate fuck tear our Pleasures . . . gates of 
Life. 


The common basis within each series is denota- 
tion: i.e. however different in tone and connota- 
tion and usage, the words and phrases within a 
given series refer essentially to the same entity or 
activity. The differences are more instructive. 
| Almost no ambiguity whatsoever resides in the 
technical and obscene terms whereas the poetic 
words or phrases are invariably ambiguous. The 
word ‘ die ’ refers to death of the body, orgasmic 
death and flatus, not to mention the complex 
anal ramifications (e.g. cloacal birth; money 
= faeces) of related phrases like ‘left the 
common Wealth my Heir’. Corresponding to 
the lack of ambiguity in the terms of a series is 
whether they are literal or figurative. While the 
“technical and obscene words are obviously 
literal, the poetic words are always metaphorical, 
as in the case of the rose image. A further 
ambiguity of poetic language is that it is often 
both literal and figurative at the same time, as is 
true of ‘tear’. In context it refers literally to 
hymenal rupture and figuratively to coital 
rapture, besides having the oral dimension of a 
Tavenousness haste harking back to the earlier 
lines about amorous birds of prey devouring 
Time (the carpe diem motif), From a topo- 
graphical point of view the technical and obscene 
terms communicate almost exclusively at the 
level of consciousness whereas the poetic 
language appeals to our minds consciously, pre- 
consciously and unconsciously. Froma structural 
Point of view the technical terms are ego- 
orientated, the obscene terms are id-orientated, 
and the poetic words offer a more balanced, 
Coordinated appeal to id, ego and superego.” In 
short, they operate according to the principle of 
multiple function (Waelder, 1936). Most 
Noticeable but perhaps least important are the 
differences of tone, Technical terms are essen- 
tially neutral and are designed to be. Obscene 
Words are generally hot, strong, raw verbiage 
and are meant to be. Because they are so 
Controlling and containing, the muted words of 
Poetry usually appear mild in their surface 


2 
ia nder certain conditions the dynamics of response to 
cated. © words may be more complex than I have indi- 
out, € As Kanzer (1971, personal communication) points 
i » ` Without a superego to be overcome and shocked, 


effects. The degree of power to affect the human 
mind possessed by each class of diction should 
be clear by this time. Technical terms are low- 
voltage. The raw violence of obscene words has 
strong immediate impact, yet in terms of 
potential power obscenity is to poetry as a billy 
club to a surgeon’s scalpel. One can give us a 
bump on the head. The other can leucotomize 
us. 
As a rule the potential power of the repre- 
sentative words within each series will vary 
according to the way they mobilize the primary 
and secondary processes. Technical words 
generally fail to mobilize the primary process, 
though they may tend to do so to a limited 
extent under some circumstances in some 
individuals, such as when young Stephen Dedalus 
becomes disturbed at seeing the word * foetus” 
carved in student desks of the anatomy theatre in 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, To the 
extent technical terms are literal, specific, and 
concrete in reference (though abstract in nature), 
they also fail to stir the higher, abstract con- 
ceptual reaches of the secondary process. 
Obscene words resemble technical words in 
failing to mobilize the upper conceptual realms, 
but unlike technical words and like poetic ones 
they are so highly cathected as to generate 
primary process mentation freely. (The reason 
why obscene words work so well in pornography 
is not simply a matter of superficial appropriate- 
ness; as they maximize primary process menta- 
tion, they minimize the secondary process 
mentation whose reality orientation is inimical 
to sloshing around in the sweet slush of fantasy.) 
Of the three types of diction specified, only 
poetic language has the potential for more or less 
simultaneously inducing both mentational modes 
to a significant degree. A phrase like ‘iron gates 
of Life ’ in the context of Marvell’s poem bestirs 
our minds to operate at a high, abstract concep- 
tual level and in the same instant of time (in 
Pound’s phrase) it mobilizes preconscious 
vaginal imagery and unconscious associations 
linking ‘ gates of Life’ to the labial gates of 
birth. From a structural viewpoint, the language 
of Marvell’s poem involves id and ego at the 
same time. A facet of this involvement can be 
found in the ego-orientated irony of the adjective 
‘iron’ and the intellectually crucial theme of 
carpe diem, insisted upon by numerous references 


the obscene word has no spice. Obscenity essentially 
assails the superego to the surprise and delight of the 


ego.” 
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to one of man’s most abstract concerns: time. 
As a love poem it spans pleasure and pain, life 
and death, past, present and future, transcending 
the incest taboo by condensing the vaginal gates 
of mother and mistress: the place begotten with 
the place to get. 


THE PROBLEM OF AESTHETIC AMBIGUITY 

What has interested us about obscene words is 
the power they share with poetic metaphor by 
virtue of their capacity to foster primary process 
mentation. At the same time it has been instruc- 
tive to note that obscenity has little or no claim 
to what appears to be a fundamental charac- 
teristic of poetic language, ambiguity, also a 
characteristic of play, jokes, parapraxes, dreams, 
neurotic symptoms, and symbolism generally. 
That art tends to be ambiguous is well known. 
In literary criticism this basic assumption has led 
to endless analysis of the possible meanings of 
passages like * Beauty is truth, truth beauty . . .’, 
but approaches to the problem have usually been 
confined to the bounds of conscious thought. 
Even William Empson, whose seventh type of 
ambiguity depends on what he refers to as 
“Freudian opposites ° reflecting a division in the 
writer’s mind (1947), says later in his career 
(after deciding ‘ we had better stick to what the 
fool of a conscious mind is doing ’) that ‘ some- 
thing quite unconscious and unintentional, even 
if the hearer catches it like an infection, is not 
part of an act of communication ° (1967, pp. 341, 
31). The gent who caught the clap will not agree. 
He will invoke the standard metaphor, ‘ com- 
municable disease °, and swear he got more than 
he bargained for. But Empson is correct about 
one thing: ‘ The machinations of ambiguity are 
among the very roots of poetry ’ (1947, p. 3). 

For a better understanding of these operations 
in psychoanalytic terms we will reconsider the 
classic paper by Kris & Kaplan (1948), * Aesthetic 
Ambiguity’. The authors believe that for 
Empson ambiguity in literature has largely the 
Status of an empirical finding, of something to be 
located in a work, something more or less 
decorative. They prefer to look upon ambiguity 
as a factor playing a central role in catalysing a 
recreation of the poem in the mind of the reader. 
In other words, ambiguity does not function in 
poetry as a vehicle of content somehow poetic in 
itself but as an instrument through which a 
content becomes revitalized in the reader’s mind 
(p. 258). After distinguishing certain kinds of 
verbal ambiguity (designated ‘ disjunctive ’, 
‘additive’, ‘ conjunctive *, ‘integrative’ and 
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images and fancies come to mind because of their 
emotional charge and that 


the primary process exhibits to a striking degree the 
tendency to focus in a single symbol a multiplicity of 
references and thereby fulfils at once a number of 
emotional needs (p. 254). 


Speaking of the primary process as ‘ the well of 
inspiration ’ for the artist, they go on to make 
this dramatic claim: 


The potential of a symbol contributes to a specific- 
ally aesthetic experience only if the interpretation of 
the symbol evokes the resources of the primary 
process (p. 255). 


Two explanatory metaphors dominate their 
account of aesthetic ambiguity: shifts in aesthetic 
distance and psychic level. Speaking of the 
artist’s ‘ purposive ° and ‘ controlled ° regression 
of the ego, they maintain that the inspired 
creativity of the artist differs radically from an 
activity such as automatic writing under 
hypnosis. For the artist, they say, 


The process involves a continual interplay between 
creation and criticism, manifested in the painter's 
alternation of working on the canvas and stepping 
back to observe the effect. We may speak here of a 
shift in psychic level, consisting in the fluctuation of 
functional regression and control. When regression 
goes too far, the symbols become private, perhaps 
unintelligible even to the reflective self; when, at the 
other extreme, control is preponderant, the result is 
described as cold, mechanical, and uninspired. 
Poetry is, to be sure, related to trance and dream... 
But it is also related to rigorous and controlled 
rationality. No account of the aesthetic process can 
be adequate without giving due weight to this 
“intellectual * component (p. 254). 


According to their analogy the painter’s physical 
distance from the canvas he works on corresponds 
to his level of psychic involvement at any given 
moment of the artistic process. f 
pages later the authors speak of communication 
as involving ‘a sharing of psychic level’, and 
following this of ‘ the psychic level of interpre- 
tation °, where the metaphor applies directly to 
reader psychology. If the level of interpretation 
involves too little ego control, the inferre 

meanings are projective and lacking in integra- 
tion whereas too much ego control gives an 
overintellectualized response lacking in pleasure 
(p. 256). A response will not be aesthetic, 


A couple of 


* projective °), Kris & Kaplan note that 4 
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furthermore, ‘ unless it also comprises a shift in 
psychic distance, that is, fluctuation in the degree 
of involvement in action ’ (p. 256). 

At this point the authors cite the work of 
Edward Bullough, on whose concept of * psychi- 
cal distance ° they have drawn. In the relevant 
paper (1912) Bullough distinguishes various 
kinds of distance, such as spatial and temporal, 
but concentrates on the more important concept 
of ‘ psychical distance °, which he defines as the 
distance between the self and the not-self, the 
not-self (or what he calls ‘ the affections °) being 
any sensations, perceptions, ideas, and so forth 
that may affect the self. He also defines artistic 
production as ‘the indirect formulation of a 
distanced mental context’, thus corroborating 
Wordsworth’s formula of ‘ emotion recollected 
intranquillity °. And Bullough attends to various 
formal devices that create distance, like the 
pedestal in sculpture and the frame in painting. 
But Bullough muddles the concept of psychical 
distance in crucial ways. In spite of repeated 

‘comments about the value of aesthetic distance, 
he asserts that there is theoretically ‘ no limit to 
the decrease of Distance’ and that ‘ both in 
appreciation and production, most desirable is 
the utmost decrease of Distance without its 
[complete] disappearance’. This dubious state- 
ment, presented as a major one, contradicts the 
value he elsewhere places on psychical distance. 
It has the additional difficulty of being at odds 
With Bullough’s recognition that sexual and other 
intimate body functions require what he calls 

special precautions’, i.e. such matters need 
More, not less, distancing. 

I dwell on Bullough’s inconsistencies because 
they ‘may underlie some of the confusion 
occasioned by the analogies of Kris & Kaplan. 
These generally make good sense taken separately 

but do not jibe well with each other. Though 
they declare the art of poetry to be their subject 
(P. 244), Kris & Kaplan do not explain poetry 
Consistently in one set of terms (psychoanalytic); 
et they resort to analogies from painting. 
Peete shifts in psychic level, they say that 

en regression goes too far symbolism becomes 
Pate, which is not necessarily the case, whereas 

(A Gi control preponderates the resulting work 
fo d, mechanical, uninspired, which is not 
ae. true either. Perhaps still another 

i ogy will show why. For the ‘ artist” on a 

ie in a circus, the greater the danger 
“for gous to involvement) the greater the need 
Control. (This combination of deep involve- 


Ment with p: : 
í “nt with high control offers the greatest satis- 


faction for the identifying, empathizing audience.) 
In poetry, similarly, deep regression is not 
necessarily separate from but may occur along- 
side of or accompanied by a high degree of ego 
control (distance, detachment). Expressed in 
modal terms, poetry may exhibit a high degree of 
primary- and secondary-process mentation more 
or less simultaneously. Here is the difference 
between sheer fantasy—as in dreams—and art: 
dreams are almost pure primary process whereas 
art is characterized by a combination of primary 
and secondary process. Good metaphor 
epitomizes this combination. 

Some other minor objections might be made. 
Kris & Kaplan discuss very little poetry. They 
confine their attention to ambiguity at the 
conscious level when they do examine poetry. 
Almost everything they say about the various 
kinds of ambiguity they enumerate fails to show 
the primary process in action. And they usually 
speak of verbal ambiguity in terms of 
* meanings °’, ‘ communication ° and ‘ interpreta- 
tion °, all of which suggests conscious response. 
But of course these are only minor flaws in a 
paper that can be said to provide the foundations 
of a psychoanalytic approach to the language of 
poetry. As for terminology, what follows will 
ignore the metaphors of distance and level used 
by Kris & Kaplan, retain their emphasis on the 
way ambiguity promotes—and is promoted by— 
the polysemous character of the primary process, 
and venture to enlarge present understanding of 
the dynamics of language by introducing still 
another category of ambiguity. 


MODAL AMBIGUITY 

The trouble with the word ‘ ambiguity ° is that 
it is not ambiguous enough. Standard usage 
tends to limit its denotational range to multi- 
plicity of meaning within the realm of conscious 
thought or ideation, though nothing in its root 
meaning of ‘lead, drive, wander about’ would 
appear to impose such a limitation. Psycho- 
analysis generally uses another, not quite com- 
parable, term to signify multiple feeling, namely 
< ambivalence °. In practice this refers to more or 
less contrary affects experienced simultaneously. 
What we need is a comprehensive term expressing 
two broad kinds of meaning: ideational and 
emotional. Instead of coining a new word, I will 
employ the term ‘ ambiguity ° to include the idea 
of something the multiple referents of which may 
be either thoughts or emotions, conscious or 
unconscious. With this distinction in mind, the 
concept of modal ambiguity will be defined as a 
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characteristic of any ambiguous structure—such 
as a word, phrase, or poem—reflecting Or 
appealing to one or both of the two mentational 
modes: the primary and secondary processes. 
(While an absolutely unambiguous statement 
may be as difficult to generate as a random 
number, most statements in everyday discourse, 
like ‘ Please hand me the coathanger *, do not 
under normal circumstances contain or mobilize 
any ambiguity of primary- or secondary-process 
mentation.) Essentially simple yet completely 
flexible, the concept of modal ambiguity contains 
or is consonant with all combinations of multiple 
meaning describable in terms of any of the 
following referential coordinates: ideational, 
emotional; lexical, contextual; developmental 
(oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, genital); topo- 
graphical (conscious, preconscious, Un- 
conscious); and structural (id, ego, superego). 
Inspection will show that modal ambiguity 
covers all the ground referred to by the principal 
types of ambiguity named by Kris & Kaplan 
(disjunctive, additive, conjunctive, integrative 
and expressive), though it does not of course 
amount to a substitute for some of these terms, 
which have their own particular descriptive value. 
Kris & Kaplan suggest ambiguity becomes 
* expressive °, e.g. when its interpretation involves 
shifts of psychic level and distance. In this case 
both ‘ distance ’ and ‘ level’ appear to be topo- 
graphical concepts falling within the bounds of 
the concept of mentational modes. Similarly, the 
seven types of ambiguity adumbrated by Empson 
(1930) all easily fall within the total range of the 
idea of modal ambiguity. 

This general mentational concept can be sub- 
divided into intermodal and intramodal ambi- 
guity. A metaphor, image, word or phrase 
having coordinates in both primary- and 
secondary-process mentation can be said to 
possess intermodal ambiguity. A metaphor, 
image, word or phrase having more than one 
referent within either the primary process or the 
secondary process has intramodal ambiguity. 
Both types of ambiguity can, and sometimes do, 
reside in a single word or image (in a larger 
verbal context). Thus great complexity of 
thought and feeling can reverberate within the 
well wrought urn of a single metaphor, as we 
may see by reconsidering the dug image in 
Cleopatra’s suicide speech. The word ‘ dug’ 
contains the simple, lexical meaning of * nipple E 
the larger lexical meaning of * breast’; the still 
larger secondary-process contextual meanings of 
‘breast that feeds’, ‘breast that feeds each 
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alike, regardless of station, be he beggar or 
Caesar’, the more attentuated, affect-tinged 
ideas of * breast that gives satisfaction’ and 
* breast that leads to sleep or sleep-like death’, 


all of these more or less conscious and pre- | 


conscious meanings culminating roughly in the 
idea of the dug of death or the idea of death as 
something attractive, especially in that the sleep 
(death) leading us to this dug ‘ never palates 
more’ the dug of life—the meaning of all this 
being that the dug of death is especially attractive 
because it is perceived, in contrast to the pre- 
cariousness of fortune, as a completely per- 
manent, dependable source of satisfaction. 
Interweaved with our secondary process response 
to these meanings in Shakespeare’s passage— 
separable only by retrospective analysis but not 
as the responses occur—are the overlapping 
primary-process responses to the dug image, 
This image, a highly cathected one, expresses 
such feelings (statable as wishes) as * the breast is 
good’, ‘I want the breast’ and the related 
wishes of ‘I want food, security, status, fame, 
and surcease of all painful excitation, including 
loss of love objects "—a set of wishes spilling over 
into affectively negative attitudes toward both 
life and death, including fear of death, surfeit 
(at the capricious breast of life) and weariness. 
This ambivalence accounts for the presence of 
this particular word rather than the more 
expected, more positive word ‘ breast °, In sum, 
the dug image gives us the special riches of 
both types of modal ambiguity—an instanta- 
neous feast of thought and feeling without any 
mental indigestion resulting from so rapid an 
intake. 

Metaphor is a natural vehicle of modal 
ambiguity. Some of Aristotle’s remarks in the 
Rhetoric on the nature of artistic metaphor 
accentuate the element of ambiguity. He suggests 
that good metaphor will be lucid, pleasing, not 
farfetched, appropriate, yet ‘strange’ (as 
opposed to common, familiar?) and very much 
like a riddle (Bk. III, Ch. 2; Grube translation), 
an odd combination of requirements but ont 
which the dug metaphor appears to fulfil. Whal 
Aristotle calls the riddling aspect of metaphot 
seems less mysterious in the light of a receni 
suggestion that metaphors provide an effective 
method for ‘ tracking down’ the main element! 
of a repressed idea because they so well serve the 
double function ‘ of conveying the meaning of a! 
intentional train of thought and, simultaneously 
that of a repressed train of thought’ (Klem 
1967, p. 120). The riddling aspect of metapho! 


' 
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also corresponds to Freud’s observation in the more latent thoughts with similar characteristics; 
Dora case that ambiguous words can act as @ verbal example would be the familliondr jest in 
“ switch-words’ resembling a junction on a the book on jokes (19054, p. 18). But all these 
railway where cars can be switched to another combinations appear to be ideationally referen- 
set of rails, the kind of ambiguity obtaining tial rather than energic, as is also true of the 
between the manifest and latent dream levels discussion of * switch-words ° in the Dora case. 
(1905a, p. 65). The more ambiguity generated by In Chapter VII of *The Interpretation of 
the metaphors of a poem, the more switching we Dreams ’, however, Freud speaks of the way the 
will encounter and the greater the potential for dream-work makes use of ‘displacement of 
the resultant mental oscillations to reinforce or psychical intensities * (1900, p. 507) and in what 
amplify each other. amounts to a description of certain aspects of 

This remark implies mutuality between the primary process he mentions the possibility 
emotional power and ideational reference, yet of the intensities of some ideas being discharged 
the relationship of the two elements is by no On, Or transferred to, other ideas. * Since this 
means altogether clear. If anything, one might process is repeated several times, the intensity of 
expect that power would align itself with lack of a whole train of thought may eventually be 
ambiguity, as in the case of obscene language, or concentrated in a single ideational element’ 
that power might somehow be dissipated through (p. 595). An example of this process of con- 
the vibration of too many referential nodes. At centration can be found in the large number of 
the same time we sense that power in poetry highly cathected associations which come into 
must result from some kind of combination or focus in the form of the rat phobia in Freud's 
reinforcement of lesser units; otherwise the “ Notes Upon a Case of Obsessional Neurosis $ 
manifold thoughts and feelings apparent in (1909), where rats (Ratten) are associated with 
Cleopatra’s soliloquy might cancel each other torture, a childhood case of worms, anal 
out. What is the metapsychology of the amplifi- erotism, a gambler (Spielratte), advice (Rat), 
cation process? How do we deal with what instalments (Raten), children, the phallus, and 
Klein refers to as the issue of ideational intensity marriage (heiraten), among other things. To 
and the problem of ‘ the motivational intensity return to “ The Interpretation of Dreams ’, in the 
of a repressed train of thought’ (1967, p. 80)? course of one long paragraph Freud veers away 
We can at least attempt to deal with such from energy concepts like * discharge’ to ex- 


problems by employing terms going to the heart planation in terms of signification, as in the 


of the matter. ‘ Condensation ° is such a term. phrase ‘ intensification of its ideational content s 

It seems to me that the concept of condensa- (1900, p. 595; my italics). That the concept of 
tion accounts more than any other in psycho- condensation does include the idea of concentra- 
analysis for the synthesizing power of the primary tion of psychic energy finds expression in iii 
process, especially since it describes a mechanism definitive statement on the nature of mentationa 


possessing the extraordinary ability to combine dynamics: 


not only thought with thought and emotion with TAA 

emotion, but AN Ane RUA as well. At "The chests in Io ES sist par 
fist glance thijs migni ae facile assumption ene fs Ghathiee its whole quota of cathexis; 
oe common usage of the term eonda by the process of condensation it may appropriate 
tion” does not always include dynamic implica- the whole cathexis of several other ideas. I have 
tions. Even Freud’s explanation, in places, proposed to regard these two processes as distin- 
ignores energy factors. In the * Introductory guishing marks of the so-called primary psychical 
Lectures ° (1916-1917) he says that as a result of process (1915, p. 186). 

condensation the manifest level of the dream is y i 
‘less rich’ than the latent level, explaining that It follows that the potential resources at the 
condensation is accomplished in three ways: beck and call of the poet able to undergo 
(1) by complete omission of somelatent thoughts; regression In the service of the ego are simply 
(2) by the omission of parts of some latent enormous. He has available to him a menta- 
thoughts; and (3) by the combining of two or tional mode capable of combining both ideational 


iminate the term ‘ psychic energy” 


: i ts admits, before we can el 
Until the current trend away from energy concep! i mate E a EEN 


toward ideomotor, informational models of mentation we will have to find a 
comes to fruition—if it does—we will have to continueto with. 
rely on energy concepts. As Rubinstein (1967, p. 73) 
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multiplicity and the total psychic intensity with 
which the various ideas may be cathected. This 
mode of mentation possesses the tremendous 
speed and flexibility of a digital computer 
because the mobility of cathexis operates through 
the virtually frictionless mechanisms of conden- 
sation, displacement and plastic representation, 
not to mention the flexibility resulting from the 
exemption of primary process elements from 
mutual contradiction—its freedom from the 
strictures of the reality principle (1915, p. 187) 
and the plodding arduousness of methodical 
cognitive processes. These possibilities for 
developing ambiguity, when combined with the 
degree of ambiguity also possible within the 
range of full consciousness, make poetic 
language a substance as malleable as * gold to 
airy thinness beat °"—and more precious. 


A STICK OF INCENSE 
As a concluding illustration of the range and 
flexibility of modal ambiguity in literature let us 
look at a blasphemous little poem by William 
Butler Yeats—a slender exercise in the delicate 
art of ultimate derogation. 


A Stick of Incense* 
Whence did all that fury come? 
From empty tomb or Virgin womb? 
Saint Joseph thought the world would melt 
But liked the way his finger smelt. 


The first two lines are reminiscent in their epic 
scope of Yeats’s portrayal of the conception of 
Helen and Clytemnestra in ‘Leda and the 
Swan’: 


A shudder in the loins engenders there 
The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 


With something like the same degree of awe one 
could find in the conflagration of Troy, except 
that it is not awe but a mockery of awe detailed 
in mock-heroic fashion, Yeats asks in ‘ A Stick 
of Incense’ how the enormity that was 
Christianity could have issued from a virgin 
womb (the Immaculate Conception) or an 
empty tomb (the Ascension). The last two lines 
of the poem destroy the miraculous or mythic 
perimeters of Christianity—though not the 
historical ones implied by ‘all that fury ’—by 
their reduction of the grand dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception to the coital realism of 
‘thought the world would melt’ and the 
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olfactory realism of ‘liked the way his finger 
smelt’. One ambiguity in the last two lines is 
that Yeats promotes Saint Joseph to the status of 
actual father at the same time he ridicules him 
(and Christianity by extension) by means of the 
digital metaphor and the understatement of 
‘ liked ’ in the final line compared with which the 
cosmic image of ‘world would melt’ is so 
incongruous as to make him appear fatuous. 
The force of the second line of the poem lies in 
the way it mocks the possibility of a virgin womb 
being any more fruitful than an empty tomb 
through a clever apposition of psychosexually 
similar metaphors, the associations involved 
being reinforced by the line’s internal rhyme 
about an internal space. 

Several lines of derision come together in the 
title of the poem. The rich ambiguity of ‘ stick of 
incense’ allows for the possibility of these 
references. It can denote an elongated piece of 
incense. Because of the associational link 
between the odour of incense and Saint Joseph’s 
smelly finger, the title—and hence the entire 
poem—becomes a metaphor for a metaphor for 
a metaphor, that is, Saint Joseph’s finger repre- 
sents his penis, so the stick of the title becomes a 
metaphor for the finger—and by extrapolation a 
metaphor for the genesis of Christianity. There 
cannot be a virginal mother or a miraculous 
Christianity any more than fingers can make 
babies. If we consider as well that incense is 
associated with worship, and read the title as 
ironic, then the entire poem becomes a phallicly 
aggressive repudiation of Christianity. But 
‘incense’ has still another sense if we call to 
mind the anal-erotic features of the myth of the 
Annunciation as Jones explains them in ‘ The 
Madonna’s Conception through the Ear ’ (1914). 
While Yeats does not refer to the myth of aural 
conception, the importance of odours in the 
poem suggests that Yeats managed unconsciously 
to tune in to the magical equivalence of breath, 
flatus, penis, and semen in the myth. If this be so, 
then the stick of the title is a smelly one indeed: 
a stick of incense as metaphor for a stick of smell 
as metaphor for a penis. One begins to lose track 
of what is a metaphor for what: a stick-like title 
standing for a stick-like poem resembling a stick- 
like finger standing for a stick-like poem with 
which an incensed imagination strikes out at the 
supposed miraculous origins of Christianity. 

Perhaps the myth itself serves metaphorically 
as a kind of screen memory, wrought into poetry, 
of the poet’s (and reader’s) retrojection of his 


7 From The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats, quoted by permission of Mr M. B. Yeats and The Macmillan Company- 
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own conception. Should this be true, then the 
demythologizing of the marvel of the Immaculate 
Conception contains the sublimated seeds of the 
artist’s demythologizing of the awful primal act 
of his own parents. The poet as creator recreates 
his own creation. In this connexion the word 
‘ melt’ provides a choice instance of intramodal 
ambiguity. ‘ Melt ° combines a genital metaphor 
for orgasm with an oral metaphor for fusion. 
As Freud phrases it, the boundary between ego 
and object at the coital climax threatens * to melt 
away ’ (1930, p. 66). 

At the level of the secondary process Yeats’s 
laconic iconography makes strong cognitive 
demands upon us by its theological references to 
the Christian dogmas of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Virgin Birth, the Ascension, and 
indirectly to the theological intricacies of Saint 
Joseph’s husbandly but non-biological role and 
to the mystery of the divine potency of the Holy 
Ghost. Another side of the secondary process 
appeal of the poem lies in its wit. A considerable 
amount of the erotic material in the poem is 
transparently intentional. To the extent Yeats 
handles this material with deliberate wit we 
encounter appeal to higher mental functions. 
Add to these factors Yeats’s artistic control over 
the formal aspects of the poem, which will be 
experienced on the part of the reader as a re- 
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assuring sense of ego mastery over affectively 
dangerous material, and I think it can be seen 
how much ambiguity, both intermodal and 
intramodal, this poem contains. 

In conclusion, Pound’s definitions of an image 
as ‘ an intellectual and emotional complex in an 
instant of time ’ and * a vortex or cluster of fused 
ideas . . . endowed with energy’, while they 
cannot be improved upon, can be rephrased for 
illustrative purposes in the light of the foregoing 
remarks. Some such wording as this might do: 


Poetic imagery, at its most creative moments, 
mobilizes simultaneously a maximum amount of 
primary process mentation and an optimum amount 
of coordinate secondary process mentation, thereby 
generating a cluster of ideas in a vortex of emotional 
energy. 


To the extent that such a formulation is grounded 
in reasonably precise and sufficiently complex 
assumptions concerning the basic modalities of 
the mind experiencing the poetic imagery, it may 
be expected to conceptualize the operations of 
poetic language in a manner accounting for the 
speed of the poetic process, for its emotional 
intensity, for its referential succinctness—and for 
the strange way in which the poet’s ‘ seething 
brains’? and ‘shaping fantasies > apprehend 
* more than cool reason ever comprehends ’. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE THERAPEUTIC ALLIANCE: FREUD AND 
THE WOLF MAN 


WILLIAM OFFENKRANTZ! and ARNOLD TOBIN,* Cxicaco 


Our interest in problems of the therapeutic 
alliance has grown out of our work in which we 
conduct therapeutic psychoanalyses which simul- 
taneously include a research goal. Our patients, 
as part of their treatment, sleep one night every 
four months in a laboratory where they are 
awakened at the end of each dream (by electro- 
encephalographic criteria) to report their mental 
content. In addition, each analytic session is 
tape-recorded. 

We have noted a number of consequences for 
the transference-countertransference issues in 
these analyses and several difficulties which seem 
to bear specifically on the development of the 
therapeutic alliance. In reviewing the literature 
on psychoanalyses conducted with a simul- 
taneous research interest, we found nothing 
which specifically illuminated the nature of the 
patient’s thoughts and fantasies about his 
analyst’s research interest, particularly as personi- 
fied by the analyst’s research colleagues. By 
colleagues we mean either those with whom the 
analyst is literally engaged in his work, or those 
who comprise the wider audience of his peers, to 
whom our patients seem equally sensitive. Nor 
did we find any directly explanatory statements 
about the consequences for the analyst of 
having a simultaneous research interest in his 
patient. 

As part of our effort to understand these 
problems, we turned to Freud’s analysis of the 
Wolf Man. It has been a part of the history of 
Psychoanalysis that the patient known as the 
Wolf Man was of particular interest to Freud 
because of his unique role in the development of 
the theory of infantile sexuality. In this sense, 
the treatment was clearly an example of a 
therapist with a simultaneous research interest in 
his patient which might make this patient special 
to him and thereby create problems for the 
therapy. This possibility is well documented by 


nom the Dream Research Workshop, Chicago Insti- 
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Jones, who describes that, following his first 
course of treatment from February 1910 to July 
1914, the Wolf Man returned again several years 
later from 1919 to 1920 and * Freud not only 
treated him without a fee but regularly collected 
... sums of money that sustained the patient and 
his invalid wife for the next six years * (Jones, 
1955, p. 275). 

Following the line of our own research 
patients’ drive-connected interest in our theoreti- 
cal ideas, our research colleagues and our 
scientific ambitions, we asked: was it possible 
that the day residue for the six wolves in the 
manifest content of the Wolf Dream at the time 
it was first reported in the analysis was the psycho- 
analysts who were Freud’s early colleagues, and 
in that sense equivalent to members of his 
‘research’ group? If that were true, then the 
patient’s excitement and anxiety about Freud's 
interest in the other members of this group might 
have been a transference from the Wolf Man’s 
reaction to his parents’ interest in each other 
during his real-life primal scene. (It was the 
existence of this primal scene which became the 
focus of Freud’s interpretation of the dream and 
of his conclusion concerning the existence of the 
patient’s infantile sexuality.) In this connexion it 
is interesting that Freud omits any discussion of 
the transference implications of the dream in this 
otherwise unusually complete case report. 

This is the question from the patient’s side of 
the situation. What is the view from the other 
side? What is the evidence concerning Freud’s 
opinion of the specific importance of this 
patient’s contribution to his research? His own 
footnote in the Standard Edition, on the title page 
of ‘From the History of an Infantile Neurosis’, 
states that 


this case history was written down [in 1914]... at 
(a) time (when) I was still freshly under the im- 
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pression of the twisted reinterpretations which C. G. 
Jung and Alfred Adler were endeavouring to give 
to the findings of psychoanalysis (Freud, 1918, p. 7). 


Strachey, the editor of the Standard Edition, 
clarifies this: 


The primary significance of the case history in 
Freud’s eyes at the time of its publication [in 1918] 
was clearly the support it provided for his criticisms 
of Adler and more especially Jung. Here was con- 
clusive evidence to refute any denial of infantile 
sexuality (Strachey, 1955, p. 5). 


Strachey further supports this by quoting two 
published notes Freud wrote while the patient 
was still in treatment. The first of these, in the 
Autumn 1912 issue of Zbl. Psychoanal., was: 


I should be glad if those of my colleagues who are 
practising analysts would collect and analyse care- 
fully any of their patients’ dreams whose interpreta- 
tion justifies the conclusion that the dreamers have 
been witnesses of sexual intercourse in their early 
years (Freud, 1912). 


In the second, early in 1913, in the Int. Z. 
Psychoanal., Freud wrote in part: 


I have now to thank Frau Dr. Mira Gincburg (of 
Breitenau-Schaffhausen) for a first contribution 
which seems to fulfil the conditions laid down (Freud, 
1913). 


Our next question was: when did Freud’s 
research interest begin in this patient, whom he 
presumably originally agreed to treat as a 
straightforward therapeutic task? The published 
notes described above give one clue. In addition, 
the Wolf Man wrote, in a letter to the Freud 
Archives in 1957, that he had ‘ narrated the 
dream of the wolves . . . near the beginning of 
my analysis, to the best of my recollection 
within a month or two after the start’ (Wolf 
Man, 1957, p. 450). Thus we infer that Freud’s 
“research interest’ in the Wolf Man as a case 
demonstration of the validity of infantile 
sexuality was established early in the treatment. 

What could be inferred about the meaning to 
the patient of Freud’s dual interest in him? This 
is more complicated. Strachey tells us that 


an attempt was later made by Rank [in 1926] to make 
use of the Wolf Dream to support his own view on 
the analysis of transference. Rank’s arguments were 
criticized by Ferenczi (1927), who [wrote an article 
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in which he] quoted the text of a letter from the 
‘Wolf Man’ himself which had been put at his 
disposal by Freud (Strachey, 1955, p. 47). 


Jones offers a clarification of this. He tells us 
that Rank claimed the dream really occurred late 
in the analysis and that the six wolves in the 
dream actually represented the * six photographs 
of the members of the Committee which were 
hung up in Freud’s consulting room’ (1957, 
p. 76). Jones refutes this by saying that * At the 
time of this patient’s treatment . . . there were 
only three [photographs] of Ferenczi, Rank and 
myself.’ However, from the point of view of the 
question we were asking about a possible 
connexion between the first reporting of the Wolf 
Dream and the patient’s transference feelings 
about Freud’s relations to his colleagues, Jones’ 
refutation of Rank simultaneously lent weight to 
our hypothesis. 

After reading what Rank had written, Freud 
wrote the Wolf Man in June 1926 and asked 
about the possibility that the Wolf Dream was 
not as it had been reported. The patient’s 
answer, dated 6 June 1926, expressed his 
certainty that it was indeed just as he had 
‘dreamed it in childhood and reported in the 
analysis and without any changes’ (Wolf Man, 
1957, p. 449). It was this letter which Freud 
presumably turned over to Ferenczi who used it 
to refute Rank’s criticism. 

Surely, we now had a clue regarding what the 
Wolf Man thought Freud’s interest was in him. 
Even if he had consciously managed to deny it to 
himself earlier, by June 1926 he knew it had to do 
with the Wolf Dream. It may be that he was 
referring to this knowledge when he wrote 
(sometime between January and May 1957) in 
an account of ‘My Recollections of Sigmund 
Freud’ for Dr Muriel Gardiner: 


. .. in my analysis with Freud I felt myself less as 4 
patient than a co-worker, the younger comrade of an 
experienced explorer setting out to study a new, 
recently-discovered land. (1958, p. 352). 


Back in 1926, however, Freud’s questioning 
the validity of the dream, which had been sO 
important to both himself and his patient and 
their therapy-research collaboration, had 4 
profound effect on the Wolf Man. 

The patient, in a June 1957 letter to the Freud 
Archives, associated the date of his 1926 answet 
to Freud’s query with the subsequent appearance 
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of his psychotic nasal symptoms, also in June 
1926. He wrote: * Could the outbreak of the 
A paranoia ” have had any connexion with 
Professor Freud’s questions?” (1957, p. 459). 

This suggestion by the Wolf Man was 
examined from another perspective by Max 
Schur. In providing ‘ further information about 
the day residue that had contributed to the Wolf 
Man’s psychosis ’, Schur said: 


Freud’s operation had occurred at that time and the 
Wolf Man was exposed simultaneously to the hypo- 
chondriacal experience of his wife (reported by 
Mack, 1969, p. 219). 


We believe that Schur and the Wolf Man were 
both correct. Both Freud’s questioning of the 
dream and the patient’s knowledge of Freud’s 
life-threatening illness acted in the same direction: 
to disturb the narcissistic transference by means 
of which the patient had been enabled to 
continue functioning (Kohut, 1968). 

We next turned to Ruth Mack Brunswick's 
report (1928) on her subsequent therapy of the 
Wolf Man. She reveals how his full persecution 
mania ‘ made its appearance after the destruction 
of the patient’s ideas of grandeur’. It is impor- 
tant to note that the way in which she had 
destroyed his grandiose ideas was by challenging 
over and over again the Wolf Man’s picture of 
his relationship with Freud. She writes: 


I drove home to him his actual position with Freud, 
the total absence (as I knew from Freud to be the 
oo) of any social or personal relationship between 
them, 


This we believe to be an over-simplification. As 
indicated earlier, we believe that by this time the 
patient consciously realized the importance to 
Freud of his dream and possibly its particular 
implication for infantile sexuality, even if he 
knew none of the details of its significance in 
Freud’s struggles with Jung and Adler. 
Ruth Mack Brunswick writes: 


With the destruction of the patient’s ideas of 
grandeur, his full persecution mania made its 
appearance . . . he now seemed plunged into a 
situation which neither he nor the analysis could 
cope with, 


Thus she was ‘ relieved and surprised ” when 
the following dream occurred, with its good 
portent °. 


The patient and his mother are together in a room, 
one corner of whose walls is covered with holy 
pictures. His mother takes the pictures down and 
throws them to the floor. The pictures break and fall 
into bits. The patient wonders at this act on the part 
of his pious mother. 


The relevant history is that at four and a half 
years his mother had taught him the story of 
Christ. He was then able to give up his fear of 
falling asleep and of bad dreams, when he was 
able to exchange these for a ceremonial which 
consisted of crossing himself and praying and 
kissing the holy pictures one after another. 

Ruth Mack Brunswick continues: * The dream 
of the next day was in substance a clarified Wolf 
Dream.’ 


The patient stands looking out of his window at a 
meadow, beyond which is a wood. The sun shines 
through the trees, dappling the grass; the stones in 
the meadow are of a curious mauve shade. The 
patient regards particularly the branches of a 
certain tree, admiring the way in which they are 
intertwined. He cannot understand why he has not 
yet painted this landscape. 


She goes on to say: 


The landscape of this dream is to be compared to 
that of the Wolf Dream at four years. Now the sun 
is shining; then it is night, always a frightening time. 
The branches of the tree where the terrifying wolves 
sat are now empty, and are intertwined in a beautiful 
pattern. (The parents in the sexual embrace). What 
was fearful and ominous has become beautiful and 
reassuring. The patient wonders at his never having 
painted the scene before, that is, his failing until now 
to admire it. 


Our inference is that the breaking of the 
pictures by his pious mother followed by the 
disappearance of the wolves in the manifest 
dream suggests the wish and the belief that Mack 
Brunswick is powerful enough in her own right 
(not as an agent under Freud’s supervision as he 
had been convinced earlier in the treatment) to 
rid him of his entanglement with Freud and his 
colleagues. Thus she became available as a new 
object for a narcissistic transference. 

We believe that this case may have been the 
paradigm for all psychoanalyses conducted with 
an explicit, simultaneous mixture of treatment 
and research goals. And that the Wolf Man was 
extremely interested in and sensitive to the two 
attitudes: therapist and investigator, within 


Freud. 
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Finally, as we have discovered with our own 
patients, the Wolf Man’s way of experiencing his 
analyst's relations with his colleagues was as a 
preconscious object for the transference of primal 
scene reactions. This observation forms part of 
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the basis for a new theoretical understanding of 
the problems of the therapeutic alliance from the 
standpoint of psycho-economics and group 
psychology (Offenkrantz & Tobin, 1972). 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE SIMULATION MODEL OF 
NEUROTIC DEFENCE MECHANISMS TO THE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS 


ILKA von ZEPPELIN and U. MOSER, ZUricu 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL 


During the last few years a computer simulation 
model has been developed by Moser, von 
Zeppelin & Schneider (1968, 1969, 1970a, 6) 
which secks to formalize the psychoanalytic 
theory of the defence organization by means of 
computer languages. Formalization of a theory 
means that all concepts are broken down and 
systematically defined, i.e. variables of a system 
are motivation variables and/or observation 
variables or can be specified as relations between 
Variables in this system. Simulation makes it 
possible, by varying the parameter values of the 
model, to generate on the machine individual 
Variants of defence processes in neurotic con- 
flicts, The model was designed with the aim of 
defining, by means of a differentiation of the 
defence process, neurotic states which appear in 
the simulation as equilibration states of the 
System or as only very slowly changing states of 
the system. Especial attention was devoted to 
the stages between neurosis and psychosis. It 
Was not our intention to simulate psychosomatic 
States, but the model must be capable of differen- 
tiating such states from other patterns of 
neurosis or psychosis. In order to treat this 
question in detail, the basic features of the model 
have to be set forth. The technical aspects are 
excluded from this discussion. They are ex- 
haustively dealt with elsewhere (Moser et al., 
1968, 1970a, b). 

The model does not intend to explain the 
Origin of neurotic conflicts. It concentrates on 
defence processes applied whenever a neurotic 
Conflict is reactivated and released by a certain 
drive state. As drive states are initiated in cycles 
of unknown frequency, they are represented in 
the model through simple repetition. Further- 
More, we assume that a drive state is only 
brought to zero strength through effectuating 

ired terminal activities (satisfaction) which 


|, äre registered by feedback systems. Each drive 


state has its specific developmental conditions 
(specific reactivation of pleasure and anxicty, a 
certain level of cathexis potential for object and 
self and certain defence potentials in the form of 
‘dispositions’ which represent the defence 
organization of the ego structure). 

The developmental variables are represented 
in the form of density functions belonging to 
each drive state. First we have pleasure density 
functions describing the developed pleasure gain, 
which can be reactivated, and the reactivated 
pleasure gain of a drive state. In accordance 
with psychoanalytic theory, component drives 
(oral, phallic, anal, genital), running simul- 
taneously but at different levels of integration, 
are differentiated. Furthermore, we define 
anxiety density functions in the same way, 
variables which contain displeasure and anxiety 
memories. We ascribe to each component drive 
two functions: one showing anxiety at self- 
representation, the other at object-representation. 
Each drive state is always linked with cathexis, 
also differentiated in self- and object-representa- 
tion cathexis density functions. We have a 
* developed cathexis’ density function which is 
not in all cases identical with the possible 
cathexis in a single drive state. The principle of 
well-being signifies that each drive state strives 
to effectuate itself, with the highest possible 
cathexis, i.e. with the developed cathexis. 

We assume that the intensity of cathexis for a 
certain drive state is regulated and that it 
reaches but rarely the level of the developed 
capacity to cathect. Conditions of the object 
having to do with satisfaction and well-being and 
the actual cathexis of the self-representation 
regulate the intensity of what we shall call the 
actual cathexis. The developmental data 
referring to the drive state, i.e. the information on 
pleasure, anxiety and cathexis, are linked with 
the various component drives: they indicate the 
starting point of the defence process. This 
information is constructed in such a way that it 
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includes the heritage of early childhood conflicts. 
By varying the function we have the possibility 
of describing an unlimited number of individual 
drive patterns. 

Whenever a neurotic conflict becomes acute, 
we assume that an actual drive state reactivates 
an unconscious fantasy. This unconscious fantasy 
can be compared with a stored, inactive 
motivation programme with its specific pleasure 
and anxiety experience and its developed defence 
techniques. The immanent motivation system 
is called into action whenever the actual situation 
has enough similarity with the aims of infantile 
drive wishes. In a neurotic conflict these reac- 
tivated unconscious fantasies interfere in various 
ways with the actual drive state. In extreme 
cases the actual drive wish is threatened by 
equation with the reactivated drive wish of former 
conflicts. If anxiety increases and defence work 
fails, there can ensue a repetition of the traumatic 
situation. 

In this situation the drive course ends in a 
terminal state. This is brought about by emer- 
gency mechanisms which all proceed in accord- 
ance with the model of a sudden withdrawal of 
cathexis. The defence effort which is necessary 
for a drive course to occur undisturbed by re- 
activation is determined by the intensity of the 
reactivated anxiety and by the level of the actual 
cathexis of a partial step of the drive course 
(postulated multiplicative connexion). Thus it is 
assumed that the anxiety arising with the 
neurotic conflict is weighted with the cathexis of 
self and object. The psychoanalytic theory of 
defence has been remodelled in such a way that a 
developmental hierarchy of defence potentials 
can be formulated. To each potential there is 
ascribed a group of operationally definable, 
learned techniques for defence in the state of 
conflict reactivation. The defence process 
always begins with preventive defence techniques 
which manipulate the actual cathexis. If they are 
insufficient, the group of counter-cathexis mecha- 
nisms is used. The subdivision of this group 
cannot be formally structurized in the present 
state of the model. The solution proposed is 
therefore equivalent to a very rough approxima- 
tion to the interplay between these mechanisms. 
If the counter-cathexis potentials are sufficient 
for the defence performance necessary, this leads 
to a stabilization of the process. From the 
parameter values of this state the current patho- 
logical picture can be deduced. If the potentials 
are not sufficient, there is produced an anxiety 
attack, which is combated with emergency 
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defence mechanisms (somatic symptoms, aliena- 
tion, etc.). These techniques can be used only for 
a short time, since they interfere too much with 
normal ego activities. In the phase immediately 
following the drive course they bring about a 
modification of the cathexis distribution; this 
creates better conditions for the achievement of 
equilibrium between the defence potentials and 
the necessary defence effort when the next drive 
state occurs. Asa result of this manipulation the 
defence effort to be effected is otherwise distribu- 
ted in the pattern of component drives, this at 
the expense of cathexis mobility and autonomy 
in relation to the environment. The given 
counter-cathexis potential becomes again suf- 
ficient to prevent manifest anxiety reactions. 

A distinction is drawn between three manipu- 
lative processes in the cathexis system: cathexis 
displacement (clinical phenomena: regression, 
identification, projection) between object- and 
self-representations and between the component 
drives, anxiety displacement and cathexis 
defence. The model thus permits the modulation, 
in accordance with this defence hierarchy, of all 
states which lie between the clinical pictures of 
the classical counter-cathexis neuroses and the 
psychoses. The psychotic state is char:iterized 
by the additional application of an ‘ iliusionary 
cathexis’. The structures of the psychotic 
processes are not formalized. In the various 
phases of defence, fantasies which have defensive 
functions are discovered. The application of the 
defence potentials leads to a state of equilibrium 
which permits drive courses without manifest 
anxiety states. It becomes possible with com- 
puter simulation to study and compare different 
drive courses by means of systematic variation of 
parameter values. The model, as at present 
constructed, was built for a stationary environ- 
ment (the field of environmental stimuli, con- 
nected with the drive course) and is postulated as 
always having the same reactivational intensity. 
As soon as the model is changed to an inter 
actional one, thus permitting variations © 
reactivational intensities of the environment, 
there will be more variation in the simulated 
defence processes. It will then, for example, 
possible to register temporary regressive types Q 
defence, not typical of the neurotic disturbances 
caused by an environmental influence (stress) 
which it is not possible to avoid. 

The procedure permits exact descriptions of 
the types of neurosis which result as a conse- 
quence of the parameter values of the defence 
potentials, of the input variables, of the trans- 
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formed cathexis conditions and of the fantasies 
‘eonstructed with defensive function. 
| The variables of the model are difficult to be 
"operationalized; but they can be estimated in a 
~ manner similar to that employed by the psycho- 
therapist during individual treatment. Para- 
meter values which cannot be estimated from 
dinical material can be calculated iteratively 
through simulation. The model is deterministi- 
cally formulated and does not at this stage 
contain transitional probabilities which would 
have to be included in the programming of 
environmental interactions. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE MODEL TO THE THEORY 
OF PSYCHOSOMATIC STATES 


A model is only applicable to the interpreta- 
tion of the empirical phenomena which it was 
originally designed to interpret. As applied to 
our problem, the model permits only the 
description of so-called ‘ psychic’ states which, 
with a high degree of probability, are bound up 
with a transitory or chronic somatization. The 
same applies to the psychoanalytic theory of 
‘psychosomatic illnesses. The process of somati- 
zation in the narrower sense could only be 
formalized in a model comprising also neuro- 
physiological knowledge. In terms of systems 
analysis this would mean that another system in 
the personality had to be considered and that, 
accordingly, other relations would define the 
system. Our model is relevant mainly for the 
psychotherapy of psychosomatic states, which in 

seeks to change the states in the conflict 
defence in such a way that the probability of a 
_Somatization is no longer great or is restricted to 
intensified, sharply reactivating and no longer 
controllable stress situations. If the model is 
logically consistent, it must be possible to apply 
_ it to the psychoanalytic theory of somatization 
and it must contain a number of hypotheses 
about which there is general agreement. We 
_Testrict ourselves to somatizations with a regres- 
sive significance, but it is also possible to 
formulate hypotheses as to when in the psycho- 
therapeutic process, with a progressive shift in 
‘the defence structure, transitory somatizations 
= Can occur. 


ka Transitory somatizations 
These can occur as variants of anxiety defence 
When a drive state is ended as a result of the 
-appearance of manifest anxiety (in the case of 
inadequate defence potential). The somatization 
is then bound up with a postulated short-term 


withdrawal of cathexis. In the model, this 
reaction appears when, at a certain stage of the 
drive course, the necessary defence performance 
(represented as multiplicative involvement of 
actual cathexis and anxiety) cannot be carried 
out by the defence potentials called into action. 
The anxiety that appears leads to the application 
of emergency defence mechanisms which have 
the aim of diminishing the anxiety state. At the 
same time, there is feedback information to the 
initiating situation to end the drive state. 
A further resultant phenomenon is the reduction 
of the possible cathexis for subsequent drive 
states and for subsequent actual cathexes. The 
model does not differentiate between the different 
types of such emergency defence mechanisms: 
somatization is only one such possibility of 
anxiety defence (cf. Moser et al., 1968, pp. 56-8). 
The final choice of somatization can be under- 
stood only by means of the hypothesis of 
specific learning processes, the formalization of 
which calls for a subsystem in learning-theory 
categories. 


Chronicized somatization 


In the case of a chronicized somatization, we 
assume that the frequency of such anxiety 
attacks in drive courses, which render necessary 
the use of emergency defence reactions, is very 
great with a defence potential that is per se well 
developed. Such situations can be simulated, if 
a special defence potential (cathexis displace- 
ment, with the clinical variants of identification, 
projection and regression) is set very high, and if, 
at the same time, in the various component 
drives, the developed functions for pleasure gain 
and for anxiety-unpleasure differ only slightly. 
Both are factors determined by development. 
It has become evident in simulation that 
additional conditions must obtain in order to 
differentiate chronic somatization from other 
neurotic states. Even if, at the present stage of 
the psychoanalytic theory of defence, little can 
be said on the developmental sequence of 
defence potentials, the assumption is nevertheless 
that chronic somatization is a sign that earlier 
techniques of cathexis manipulation were poorly 
developed in the pre-oedipal period. There- 
fore as a result of severe disturbances of 
the child’s autonomy in this early phase (an 
autonomy value in the model can be con- 
tinuously computed) the helplessness and depen- 
dence of the child are maintained by mother 
objects. In psychosomatics reference is con- 
stantly made to this pre-oedipal dependency 
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problem (cf. Sperling, 1955, 1967; Engel & 
Schmale, 1967; de Boor, 1965). The defence 
potentials of the pre-oedipal phase (cathexis 
defence = R-potential of the model) are differen- 
tially developed, and their application, owing to 
the behaviour of the mother, is bound up with 
the experience of inefficiency. Sperling (1967) 
observes a special feature in the pregenital object 
relationship of later psychosomatic: the mother 
by her behaviour gives the child the assurance 
that the threatening object loss will not be 
suffered if it remains in complete dependence on 
the mother. This is entirely in keeping with the 
hypothesis developed below from the model that 
in psychosomatic states high anxiety values 
are attached to the object-representations and 
that the self-representations contain slight 
cathexis values. On the use of defence potentials, 
the following applies: the cathexis defence 
potentials are not used, because they have 
always proved to be ineffectual. The later 
developed potentials (group of counter-cathexis 
mechanisms, especially the cathexis displace- 
ment) have been better developed and have also 
proved to be more efficient. A regressive 
reactivation of pre-oedipal defence structure is 
avoided, in contrast to other forms of neurosis 
(e.g. addiction). | Psychosomatic states are 
represented in the model by means of an 
equilibration process (temporary stabilization of 
the defence process) which, with the aid of 
the cathexis displacement (beta potential), is 
nevertheless not able to avoid the generation of 
manifest anxiety. 

The continuing affective tensions, which cannot 
be avoided, lead to a preventive treatment of the 
actual cathexes, which are reduced for the drive 
courses (i.e. beneath the actually desired and 
also developmentally possible cathexis). On this 
point, a further observation is called for. The 
model comprises a complex regulation of the 
actual cathexis in a drive course. It is assumed 
that, on the basis of earlier experiences (depen- 
dence on conflict ‘ history’ and on immediate 
experience in the preceding drive course), an 
actual cathexis is experimentally chosen in such 
a way that the defence effort can suffice to hold 
anxiety tension on a level sufficient to avoid 
actual anxiety attacks. The steady reduction of 
the actual cathexis, as we provisionally designate 
this process, is experienced as a lasting tension 
between hope and disappointment in the object- 
relationships, simultaneously bound up with an 
impoverishment of the object-relationships. 
There remains a difference between reduced 
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actual cathexis and possible or generated (and 
thus wished) cathexis. In connexion with psycho- 
somatic states, there are repeated descriptions of 
how patients turn with ease to new objects 
(result of an anticipated, fantasied, satisfying 
cathexis). However, if a new object-relationship 
is established, the actual cathexis must very soon 
be reduced. The consequence of this is dis- 
appointment and renewed hopelessness. The 
‘inner’ inhibition of the wished cathexis is 
experienced as disappointment in and due to 
the object (cf. also the function of feelings of 
hopelessness and helplessness in Engel & 
Schmale, 1967). 

We are at present not able to introduce into 
the model the control of this reduction, which 
runs parallel with the somatization. The reason 
why we cannot do so is the lack of a sufficiently 
explicit theory on this phenomenon. At this 
point it also becomes clear that our model does 
not represent the actual process of somatization 
(as somatic ‘binding’ and discharge of the 
affects). On the other hand, the model can 
reformulate the process of twofold repression 
postulated by Mitscherlich (1961): in a first 
phase of the event, the counter-cathexis poten- 
tials (which in Mitscherlich’s hypothesis is 
summarily designated repression process) lead to 
a partial stabilization, which is repeatedly 
insufficient and leads to anxiety attacks. Ina 
second stage of the defence effort, changes in the 
cathected relationships, which we have described 
as cathexis displacements, and as ‘ chronic 
reduction of the actual cathexis ’, lead to system 
conditions which require less defence effort. 
Once this manipulation has been completed, 
the counter-cathexis potentials are again ade- 
quate to the defence effort to be performed, 
the reactivation is slowed down and the ego 
functions are no longer disturbed. This may 
appear in clinical observation as a second, 
more effectual repression or, as Morgenthaler 
(1968, unpublished) formulates it, may lead in 
the phenomenological picture to an “ego 
expansion °. 

The ‘ psychosomatic-specific ’ defence process, 
moreover, includes special distribution patterns 4 
the genetic input variables. The cathexis dis- 
placements in the component drives go from the 
object-representation over to the self-representa- 
tion. This is conditioned by the comparatively 
low cathexis value of the self-representation and 
the high anxiety value attached to the object- 
representation. This displacement is combined 
with regressive displacement to anal and oral 
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component drives. The high anxiety values 
attached to the object-representations appear 
clinically in the experience of the pre-oedipal 
mother as restrictive and aggressive; the low 
degree of cathexis of the self-representation 
appears in the slightly developed capacity to act 
on the object offering satisfaction and to 
elaborate autonomous techniques of influence 
and manipulation. The object-relationships 
arising from the displacement are predominantly 
identificatory. There is effected an identificatory 
approximation to the object, with reduced 
cathexis, as shown above. In this way the 
capacity of adaptation is increased, in that the 
transitory identification with an object is 
developed to the point of mastery, or in that a 
partner is chosen who, by his way of adapting to 
the self-representation of the choosing person, 
allows the identification, as it were, to be 
experienced as an already existing common 
property. 

As regards the fantasies of psychosomatic 
patients, there are various case studies in the 
psychoanalytic literature. There is agreement on 
the fact that fantasies resembling daydreams are 
elaborated only with difficulty and would 
quickly lead to the generation of anxiety, 
especially when they relate to the transference. 
Marty et al. (1963) have, on the other hand, 
described immediate fantasy images which, 
represented in mimicry, can be observed in the 
analytic situation. They are intended to take the 
place of the interrupted object-relationship and 
therefore be endurable, because they are attached 
to neutral, usually trivial, lifeless objects. 
According to the authors, there is involved a 
technique of warding off reactivated fantasies by 
neutralizing them. Since in the model different 
forms of fantasy have been differentiated with 
teference to their defence significance, classifica- 
tions can be attempted. Psychosomatics have a 
slight gamma-potential, described as the capacity 
to elaborate anxiety-absorbent, tension-laden 
fantasies which relieve the defence potentials. 
The fantasy images described by Marty et al. are 
Tesultants of an immediate reduction of the 
actual cathexis in an object-relationship. The 
fantasies thus arising are, in accordance with the 
Model, the beta fantasies emerging in the 
Cathexis displacement, which can be experienced 
Without anxiety and are accessible to the 
Conscious mind. 

_ The model at the present stage of development 
is undifferentiated when it comes to a central 
area of the psychoanalytic theory of psycho- 
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somatic states, i.e. the relationship between 
physical self-representation and mental self- 
representation. Also the role of aggressiveness 
must be left open. It has not been introduced in 
the defence model as a drive analogous to the 
component drives, nor does it appear as a 
concept of an ‘aggressive cathexis’ running 
parallel to a ‘libidinal cathexis’, Cathexis 
always comprises a certain measure of activity 
potential, which develops into “aggressive 
behaviour ’ only in exceptional situations. The 
concept of cathexis in the model does not make 
a deliberate distinction between an aggressive 
and a libidinous form. Aggressive behaviour is 
in the model a dependent observable variable. 
What is meant here is that one can determine 
from the model in what way and in what 
circumstances aggressive behaviour makes its 
appearance. The great uncertainty in the 
conceptualization of aggressiveness inside and 
outside psychoanalysis makes it appear that at 
the present time it is not yet advisable to proceed 
to a formalization, in the sense of a model, 
containing ‘aggressiveness’ as a motivating 
variable. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to determine, with the 
categories of the defence model, what a chronicized 
psychosomatic state would have to look like when 
formalized. Distinctions from other forms of neuro- 
sis can be found in the simulation process by varia- 
tion of the parameter values. The setting up of the 
model hypotheses has been based on the findings of 
psychoanalytic research on psychosomatic states. 
However, there can be admitted only those concepts 
which can be represented in the formalization of the 
defence model. The following concepts have been 
described: the releasing factor is to be found in the 
immediate anxiety defence to avoid the emergence 
of manifest anxiety as a result of conflict reactivation. 
Somatization replaces the repetitive use of emergency 
defence mechanisms. Neurotic anxiety-unpleasure 
must be kept apart, so that it does not become 
experienced. Developmental factors favouring a 
psychosomatic development are: insufficient counter- 
cathexis potentials (DC,, DC,, DCs, a), slightly devel- 
oped capacity to elaborate fantasies with anxiety 
tensions (y-fantasies), frequent, regressive f-fantasies, 
well-developed cathexis displacement (B-potential), 
also slight cathexis displacement with little dif- 
ference between anxiety-unpleasure and pleasure 
values, low cathexis values on the self-representa- 
tions, high anxiety values on the object-representa- 
tions, cathexis displacement from the object- 
representation to the self-representation (identifica- 
tory defence in the object-relationship), non-use of 
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pre-oedipal defence potentials (cathexis defence, 
R-potential). The stabilizing factor is the lasting 
reduction of the actual cathexis, which prevents 
further anxiety attacks from occurring, and as a 
consequence, autonomy is diminished. The psycho- 
somatic state is the result of equilibration with the 
help of cathexis displacement (with differential 
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regressions). Freedom from anxiety is paid for by 
the reduction of the cathexis. Somatization prevents 
the utilization of previous defence processes which 
have been used in the state of diminished inner and 
outer autonomy (so-called cathexis defence). 


Translated by J. Hull, Bertschikon-Gossau, Zürich, 
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EDWARD GLOVER: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH' 


LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, SPARKS, MARYLAND 


Early history and family origins 

Edward Glover was born on 13 January 1888 in 
Lesmahagow, Scotland. This is a rural comm- 
unity in the lowland county of Lanarkshire, 
about 25 miles from Glasgow. He was the third 
of three sons of Matthew Glover, M.A., a 
country schoolmaster. His father was further- 
more a scholar and a Fellow of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland; but for reasons of health 
he had given up what had promised to be a dis- 
tinguished academic career in Glasgow to bring 
up his family in what Edward many years later 
described as ‘ the intimate and healthier atmo- 
sphere of a rural village’. That his health prob- 
lems were somatic, and certainly not solely 
psychosomatic, was subsequently confirmed. 

Edward’s mother, Elizabeth Smith Shanks, 
had come from a line of country farmers. Her 
uncle, who subsequently adopted her, was a 
Scottish Presbyterian minister. Dr Glover 
described the wife of his mother’s uncle-foster- 
father as ‘ a formidable character to judge from a 
daguerreotype ’, who brought her up ‘in the way 
that she should go’, which in those days meant 
that she was ‘ educated privately’. In short, in 
Spite of being ‘ well endowed intellectually and 
with some native wit she remained in any modern 
sense uneducated except in the domestic arts, in 
religious observances and in the current arcana 
of i superstition that prevailed during her 
childhood and adolescence ’. 

A quite different phase of her education 
began with her marriage to Edward Glover’s 
father, a ‘ Victorian of outstanding intellectual 
capacities and breadth’, who, after having “ been 
brought up in straitened circumstances, mani- 
fested a quiet tenacity of purpose ° in both his 
private and public life. According to Edward 
Glover he was like most schoolmasters of that 
period in that he had mastered a wide curri- 
culum, and with equal ease could teach a small 


= Dr Glover, who died on 16 August 1972, would have 
ebrated his 85th birthday on 13 January 1973.. Dr 
Kubie's paper was originally intended as a birthday tat 
a | is now being published instead of the usual obituary 

Otice. A short biographical sketch (of which this is a 


group of senior pupilsGreek, Latin, Hebrew and 
French, ‘ not omitting an English of the type that 
most Scottish dominies considered their rightful 
and unchallenged domain’. (Edward Glover's 
own writing showed this influence all his life.) In 
addition his father had careful training in mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, natural philosophy and had 
facility in teaching and * a competence in water 
colour’. His favourite occupation was to help 
‘in educating and in training country boys * of 
parts” in the way in which they should go, 
namely on the high road to a university educa- 
tion’. As a codicil to this ambition he felt it to 
be his duty ‘ to foster and to educate the latent 
cultural ideals of the Scottish rural community 
in which he lived’. Inevitably therefore the 
Glover family tradition embodied the then 
current conviction that the * sons of the manse i 
or school-house should follow an academic 
career. The second best was to graduate to the 
higher branches of the civil service. In the sub- 
sequent education of Edward Glover the church 
was quite out of the question, his father 
being a Darwinian agnostic. This left only the 
law and medicine for his sons to follow. These 
then were Dr Glover's parents. 

They had three children: James Glover, who 
was five and a half years older than Edward; a 
middle child, John MacMeeken Glover, who 
died at the age of six when Edward was about 
four; and Edward. 

Edward was born and brought up in a manse 
that had belonged to his great-uncle on his 
mother’s side, a minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. This was a 
‘rigid dissenting sect whose Calvinistic bent 
could be judged by the fact that no musical in- 
struments were permitted at divine services. 
Even to whistle on Sunday was a “ mortal sin”, 
to use a Roman Catholic expression °. 

To one who had the rare privilege of knowing 


much amplified version) was published in The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1969, 38, 521-531. An extensive 
bibliography of Glover’s works, prepared by Dr Kubie, 
is to be found in the same volume. 
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Edward Glover over many years, it has been 
fascinating to note the imprint of these deeply 
etched characteristics from both his mother’s 
and his father’s sides. 

Edward described himself as having been a 
‘reluctant, rebellious, contumacious and ob- 
stinate’ school boy. Indeed with characteristic 
and unsparing humour he laid claim to some of 
the same traits when much older, attributing this 
in part to his reaction against the rigidities of his 
junior school training. In fact, he felt that he 
learned nothing between the ages of three and a 
half to eleven ‘except to abominate religious 
instruction and the commercial forms of arith- 
metic which were part of the lower school 
curriculum’. However, when at the age of eleven 
he entered the senior school under his father’s 
direction, he felt that he was treated for the first 
time as an adult, and thereupon entered into a 
‘ gentleman’s agreement’ and began to learn 
* with avidity °. At 14 he passed the ‘ equivalent 
of medical matriculation °’, but being too young 
to enter the university, lingered on in school 
until the age of 16. ‘ For the fun of the thing °’ he 
passed the arts matriculation equivalent as well. 

“Through precept and example’ he had ac- 
quired ‘ some of the art of essay writing ° and at 
14 had his first experience of publication. This 
was a column in a Scottish weekly on the geo- 
logical nature of the city of Paris. His own 
retrospective comment was that it was ‘ some- 
what priggish and largely plagiarized’. Never- 
theless, it brought to him the ‘ princely fee of 
seven shillings and sixpence ’. He was not happy 
when his next contribution, on birds’ nests, was 
rejected. 

He then found himself in a conflict over what 
his future career was to be. There was only one 
thing certain about it, namely that it had to be 
professional. Having at last had the experience 
of ‘learning without tears’, he first identified 
with his father and determined to become a 
pedagogue. He linked this initial rejection of 
medicine as a career to the fact that his mother’s 
health had been seriously threatened for some 
years. Nevertheless, in the end his close 
identification with his older brother, James, 
prevailed. 

In discussing these conflicting formative pres- 
sures, he did not rest content with a pseudo- 
explanation based on the descriptive and too 
general concept of ‘identification’, but spoke 
also of the importance of his need ‘ to copy and 
surpass’ his older brother, which was inter- 
woven with his attachment to and his imitation 


of that older rival. He emerged determined to 
become a doctor, a decision which received the 
hearty support of his father. 

Underlying this, another important force was 
operating on his development. Apparently his 
family and especially his father had developed a 
conviction that James possessed the brilliance 
which was part of their father’s genius, whereas 
Edward was felt to be ‘ more pedestrian’, but 
in the long run ‘ more realistic ’, i.e. closer to the 
mind of his mother. Yet his brother’s academic 
career oscillated between brilliance and failure, 
in the end disappointing their father, who 
* perforce had to be content with the more hum- 
drum capacities > which Edward was * ready to 
display’. Yet his father was not content to 
accept for Edward the career of the practi- 
tioner, and used his influence in what Edward 
described as ‘a last gambler’s throw, dangling 
before me the prospect that I might by some 
freak of nature some day gain reputation by 
engaging in research’. 

As Edward Glover looked back on this period, 
he realized that he had not really resolved the 
original conflict over the choice of a vocation, 
and that without realizing it he had cast his lot 
for a compromise which would include both of 
these opposing alternatives. Thus the first steps in 
his medical career included the role of the in- 
vestigative scholar, the pedagogue, the lecturer 
and the teacher; and he continued all of these 
throughout his life. He summarized this view of 
himself in these words: ‘I was a little prig and 
have remained so ’, and then went on to speak of 
himself in words which are witty, thorny and un- 
comprising. He characterized himself as 4 
‘callow country boy, competing with the more 
sophisticated products of towns, high schools 
and academies’, when he matriculated as 4 
student and registered at Glasgow University at 
the age of 16. Of his proven ability to hold his 
own with these more sophisticated students, he 
said that it was all due to a ‘cunning derived 
from the experience of the flaws in the educa- 
tional system’, a cunning which he felt stood 
him in good stead when confronted with the 
tests of professional examination. He said that 
in two years he worked out a ‘compromise 
between his deeper academic ambitions and the 
realization that all that the university curt: 
culum called for was a certain ingenuity in past 
ing examinations’. The further discovery that 
he could achieve a high academic record and at 
the same time ‘cultivate adolescent life in 4 
university setting ’ was important, and had a great 
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deal to do with his ultimate capacity to live life 
fully and in varied fields of interest. 

In the course of his university years the topics 
and the men who fired his enthusiasm were 
Graham Kerr in evolutional zoology, Ralph 
Stockman in medical therapeutics, and Robert 
Muir in pathology. When we think back to what 
has happened to medicine since 1906 when Glover 
was only 18 years old (i.e. its transformation 
from superstition to a biological science), we 
must find ourselves impressed by his ability to 
participate in this enormous transformation in 
the course of a single lifetime. In retrospect he 
made the sage comment that at some point he 
came to appreciate that ‘there was a central 
flaw in the fact that medicine and biology as 
taught in those days had certain incompatibili- 
ties’. It took several more years for him to realize 
to what extent the resolution of this situation lay 
in medical psychology. At that time psychology 
was still looked upon as ‘ the step-child of meta- 
physics’. It remained this to Glover until he 
took note of certain vague rumours about some- 
body named ‘ Janet’. In general, however, at 
college the implication was that psychology was 
‘an inferior offshoot of philosophy, or else that 
it did not differ essentially from a laboratory 
type of physiology °. This was in 1907 when * the 
names of Freud, Jones, Brill were unknown in 
provincial Scotland.’ 

At 21 he graduated M.B., Ch.B., * with 
distinction, being 4th in order of merit of my 
year’. These years, from 19 to 21, were * one of 
the happiest periods’ of his life. He found it 
difficult retrospectively to determine what gave 
him the greater satisfaction: ‘ gathering stars in 
the professional sense ’ or entering upon ‘ under- 
graduate orgies ’ with his fellows, or working on 
the staff of the university magazine. Which- 
ever it was he no longer doubted that his under- 
graduate education was ‘ largely a rubbing off of 
my presbyterian edges ’, ‘ contact with kindred 
and often more tolerant spirits ’ and ‘ correcting 
and at the same time amplifying the academic 
influences to which I had been subjected in child- 
hood’. And so, in due time he became “a 
licensed physician and surgeon without the 
remotest notion of what the future might hold °. 
Actually he had graduated ‘ with academic dis- 
tinction’ but without any hint that he would 
ultimately ‘ abandon medicine for the study of 
psychology’. Once again he characterized him- 
self as a * brash young man, still contumacious, 
critical and obstinate, with an obsessional charac- 
ter derived in part from my parents but in part 


from my own developed techniques for dealing 
with frustration and anxiety *. 

The usual ladder in university medicine was a 
hospital appointment and a university chair, if 
fortunate. This, however, required financial 
backing for at least 12 years, which was un- 
available to Glover. He was contemplating a 
trip to Canada or to Japan as a ship's surgeon 
when ‘my fairy godmother in the person of 
Professor John Cowan of the Royal Infirmary of 
Glasgow’ offered him a vacancy as a house 
physician. This launched him on four years of 
hospital experience. He continued: * Cowan, a 
somewhat etiolated Cantabrigian personality, 
not easy to love but easy to admire and a dis- 
ciplined scientist, taught me how to examine 
patients, conduct research and how to control 
observations, and inculcated the imperative 
necessity of holding a professional yardstick to 
life, a measure which in effect meant nothing 
better than the best.’ This led him to his first 
efforts at writing research papers about diseases 
of the heart and chest. But again he turned to 
quite another kind of educational experience 
under the influence of Cowan, who ‘ supple- 
mented the efforts of a namesake uncle of mine 
who had set himself the task of teaching me how 
to eat and drink in a civilized manner, not to 
mention how to recognize paintings of merit. 
... but the psychosomatic aspects of cardio- 
vascular disease remained a closed book to both 
of us and it was not until I became senior resident 
in the local children’s hospital that the facts of 
psychological life could no longer be gainsaid.” It 
is of special interest to this biographer to note 
that for Glover the high road into psycho- 
analytic psychology and an understanding of 
psychosomatic interrelationships began with this 
understanding of the child. 

Inevitably there were other seductive offers 
along the way, e.g. an offer of a job in the 
Department of Anatomy (a discipline which he 
claimed to have hated) and various others. In 
the end, however, he turned to London where his 
first step was an appointment as assistant 
physician in a * snobbish institution for pul- 
monary tuberculosis °, where the ‘eminence of 
the medical council established a few contacts 
with metropolitan medicine’. This absorbed 
him for some years, tying him more closely to 
somatic medicine. Here the influence of a ‘ first- 
rate Irish pathologist, Dr J. A. D. Radcliffe ° 
gave him ‘a discipline which added to my under- 
standing of the methods of natural science’. 
At the same time, as is understandable to any- 
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one who has had experience of the vagaries of 
pulmonary tuberculosis before the efficacy of 
chemotherapy changed the situation, he also 
experienced for the first time * the clash between 
disciplined organic knowledge and the impreci- 
sion of clinical prognosis’. In 1914 he was 
struggling with the question why * similar cases 
with similar lesions and apparently similar prog- 
noses could pursue such widely varied courses 
towards a fatal termination ’. He was appointed 
medical superintendent of a sanatorium for the 
treatment of early chest diseases in the city of 
Birmingham. 

The first world war gradually prepared the 
ground for his later move towards training in 
psychological medicine, but the dominant 
factor here was the renewal of a close association 
with his older brother, James Glover, who had 
received a wartime appointment to a nearby eye 
hospital. 

James Glover had been rejected for military 
service because of a somatic disease (presumably 
the early manifestations of the diabetes which 
ultimately killed him). Their proximity made 
possible this close association, in which James 
took the lead in introducing Edward to Freud. 
(It is interesting that, in commenting on this, 
Edward Glover felt that it was a rather unhappy 
event that the first of Freud’s writings which he 
read was ‘ The Interpretation of Dreams °, * not 
the best for neophytes’.) In the meantime, 
James had moved to London and had given up 
ophthalmology to establish a psychological 
practice with ‘strong Freudian leanings’. In 
this he became associated with what was then 
called The Brunswick Square Psychological 
Clinic. He came to recognize the necessity for a 
fuller analytical training after having attended 
the Hague Congress as a guest. He explored the 
possibility of further analytic studies and finally 
entered into analysis with Abraham. Edward 
Glover subsequently followed him in this step. 

At the end of World War I, Edward Glover 
was still considering returning to his university 
town of Glasgow and abandoning his budding 
interest in psychological medicine so as to 
launch himself in the practice of a consulting 
internist. But when James returned from the 
Hague he persuaded Edward to abandon organic 
medicine and to take up analytictraining. Rather 
to his surprise, Edward found that the switch 
was ‘ prompt, irrevocable and effortless °. 

He was then 32 years old and made the change 
promptly and completely except for the fact that 
he was left with a number of nearly complete but 


unpublished reports on somatic investigations 
which a publisher urged him to make intoa book. 
He finished this, but finally decided not to pub- 
lish it. He added: ‘It lies about somewhere 
acquiring dust in old folders ° and then: * It was 
written in a style compounding the influences of 
Shaw, Wells, Chesterton and Belloc, the 
stylistic arbiters of my undergraduate days, for I 
had never seen why technical works should be 
written as was traditional in the turgid form of a 
school-boy thesis.’ (One cannot help wishing that 
every physician who undertook to write w ould 
memorize these words.) 

At this point Glover moved to Germany with 
an honorary appointment as a medical officer to 
an English Quaker Relief Commission, and by 
Christmas 1920 he had settled in Berlin’s Griine- 
wald, close to Abraham’s residence. He des- 
cribed his first training as an ‘ apprenticeship” 
rather than a ‘ training analysis’ plus a ‘ roving 
commission to pick up as much psychiatry as the 
Berlin hospital system afforded’. He followed 
Abraham on his holiday trips to Austria and 
Italy. Of those days he commented that he was 
* one of the few survivors who from time to time 
had an analytic session under the olive trees of 
the Gardone Riviera’. Among those with him 
on this Odyssey were his brother James, Ella 
Freeman Sharpe and Mary Chadwick. They 
became honorary guests of the Berlin Psycho- 
analytic Society where they had an opportunity 
to observe and listen to ‘ Abraham, the silent 
Eitingon, the loquacious Sachs, Simmel, Karen 
Horney, Franz Alexander, Harnik, Löwenstein, 
and subsequently Melanie Klein’. As he looked 
back on these years he was rather perplexed by the 
fact that in spite of his highly disciplined earlier 
training, his new enthusiasm swept away all 
scientific critique, so that for a time he was able 
to ‘swallow hook, line and sinker any un- 
disciplined extravagance in ideology and methods’ 
when ‘ but for the clinical gifts of Abraham, the 
more metaphysical cast of Sachs’ mind would have 
run unchecked’. Later, however, he could no 
longer avoid asking himself: Was this science, 
art or religion, or a special compound of all 
three? And was it characteristic of all psycho- 
analytic societies? Whatever the answer, the 
experience was critical for his subsequent deve- 
lopment. It became more and more essential to 
him to attempt to ‘ correct extravagance * and 
to find ‘a common ground of essential theory 
under a more ‘ controlled system of techniques - 
To this search the rest of his psychoanalytic life 
was dedicated. 
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After his return to London he was made first 
an associate member and then a full member of 
the British Psycho-Analytical Society. A couple 
of years later he was a founder member of the 
London Institute, and after the death of his 
brother was appointed sequentially Scientific 
Secretary of the British Society, Director of 
Research at the Institute, and Assistant Director 
of the London Clinic under Dr Ernest Jones. This 
was followed by his appointment as Secretary of 
the Training Committee of the International 
Psycho-Analytical Association. On Jones’ retire- 
ment from the clinic, Glover became its director, 
and when Jones lightened his own labours during 
World War II Edward became Chairman of the 
Training Committee and later acting Chairman 
of the British Psycho-Analytical Society. He 
held these posts until 1944, when for various 
reasons (which will be discussed below) he resign- 
ed all posts and ultimately his membership in the 
British Society. Subsequently he was made an 
honorary member of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association and a full member of the 
Swiss Analytical Society, relationships which he 
continued to the end of his life.2 In 1956 Glas- 
gow University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. under the simple caption, 
*Psychoanalyst, London °. 

In the meantime, however, his interest 
had spread to cover another area which became 
one of his major concerns for the rest of his 
scientific career. In 1930 he was invited to join 
a committee which was interested in the reform 
of the procedures for dealing with criminals, and 
in 1931 with the help of colleagues he founded 
the Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency. Later this Institute developed its 
own clinic for the treatment of delinquency and 
he remained co-director of this until it was taken 
over by the National Health Service in 1948. 
_ Originally he had been chairman of the Scien- 
tific Committee of the London Institute of 
Criminology and early in 1963 he became 
chairman of the Institute itself. Before that, with 
the help of Drs Hermann Mannheim and 
Emanuel Miller, the British Journal of Delin- 
quency was founded in 1950. Later its title was 
changed to the British Journal of Criminology 
with Glover as co-editor. A library of crimino- 
logy was organized, and an informal discussion 
group developed into the British Society of 
Criminology. These were all multidisciplinary 
ventures and therefore necessarily in some 


measureseclectic, but Glover felt it to be his special 
responsibility to make sure that in clinical and 
theoretical fields psychoanalysis had effective 
representation. These interests and posts com- 
bined to shape his activities and his writings 
from that time on. 

Glover himself commented on these writings 
with characteristic if sometimes caustic humour, 
often at his own expense. He was not prone to 
turn his humour on others but he never felt it 
necessary to spare himself. This is an important 
aspect of the man and of his work. He pointed 
out that it is an optimistic estimate to assume 
that not more than 5 per cent of the writings in 
any branch of science are of significance. Con- 
sequently when he confessed to more than 200 
books and papers he did not find it unduly 
modest to assert that not more than 2} per cent 
of the total have significance. On the basis of 
this modest assumption he was willing to point 
out the following subjects as of special interest 
to him. 

1. The conscious and unconscious bent of the 
observer. 

2. The extrinsic and accidental influences which 
evoked his intense personal reactions and direc- 
ted his attention to ‘ gaps in our knowledge or to 
controversies over points of view’. 

3. The accidental differences in the nature of 
the clinical material which one has an opportun- 
ity to study. (In this connection he grouped all his 
early papers on the oral phase as being chiefly of 
‘antiquarian interest determined by the influ- 
ence of Abraham and the fact that the phase 
itself had been neglected °.) 

4. All problems of technique. Here it was the 
neglect of this critical issue which challenged him, 
as well as the chance coincidence that it was just 
at the time that Ferenczi’s suggestions about 
“active techniques ’ were being much discussed, 
and the fact that in his early works he happened 
to have had to deal with an especially large group 
of drug addicts, alcoholics and obsessional neur- 
oses. 

5. Of deeper significance was his continuous 
attraction to problems having to do with the 
development of psychological processes between 
birth and the age of four. This was a field which 
has remained a major focus down to and includ- 
ing his last book, The Birth of the Ego. It is of 
further interest that in his paper on the classifica- 
tion of mental disorders he recognized as early 
as 1932 that any systematic classification and the 


2 Dr Glover was appointed an honorary member of the Swiss Society in March 1969. 
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understanding of the early steps of development 
were interdependent. This led to his concept of 
ego development, ego differentiation, and his 
* nuclear theory * of ego formation. His critical 
approach to this preoccupied him for many 
years. He comments: * It is my view that the vast 
majority of papers on the ego and super-ego 
stultify themselves by the sheer improbability 
of the assumption that major differentiations are 
synthesized ab initio.” Then he adds: * This is 
metaphysical, not metapsychological’. but 
balances this with the statement that there is 
* nothing original about the nuclear theory. It is 
only a logical extension of Freud’s instinctual 
concepts of polymorphous infantile sexuality °. 

6. Among his communications Glover re- 
garded as of primary interest and ‘of some 
potential value to psychoanalysis * his paper on 
the therapeutic effects of inexact interpretations. 

7. During the early thirties after World War I 
he became increasingly preoccupied with that 
* psychoanalytical brand of social psychology’ 
which linked the study of crime to that of war. 
In this connection it may be of historical 
interest that during his early years he had spent 
a short period as a physician in the hospital of a 
convict prison in Scotland. 

8. The social applications of psychoanalytic 
psychology to therapy and research made him 
aware of some of the defects of the ‘ so-called 
team techniques’. Here he placed his finger on 
the critical issue, namely the fact that the limit- 
ing factor is the weakness or strength of the 
weakest link. He commented with his usual dis- 
arming frankness that he did not ‘think very 
highly’ of his own book on the subject, The 
Roots of Crime. He thought of it as now being 
useful mainly for the general orientation of non- 
analytical workers. 

9. Exploring the same soil were his lectures to 
the summer school in Geneva under the Associa- 
tion for the League of Nations, lectures which 
led to the publication of his book War, Sadism 
and Pacifism. 

10. Then came the Munich crisis, the second 
world war, the blitz over England, and the spread 
of the war to include Japan and the U.S.A. This 
carried his interest further in the same direction, 
overlapping with the exchange of letters between 
Freud and Einstein entitled ‘Why War?’ 
which ‘ extended fully the biological function 
which I had tentatively advanced °. 

At another point Dr Glover summarized what 
his own retrospective impressions were of the 
factors which influenced the development of his 
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sense of reality in relation to psychoanalytic 
theory. He pointed out that he confined himself 
here to the preconscious factors, and arranged 
them in the following order: 

(a) A temperamental pragmatism from an 
early age. 

(b) The need to balance by estimations of 
reality the occasional outbursts of obsessional 
anxiety which his mother displayed. 

(c) His father’s training in ‘ straight thinking ° 
and its disciplined expression. 

(d) His drive to balance the ‘ more exuberant 
exercises’ of his brother’s imagination and of 
his ‘ unchecked optimism °. 

(e) His training in scientific methodology as a 
student, especially in zoology and pathology. 

(f) A desire to express his own need for 
better, clearer discussions. He commented 
parenthetically that this interest gave himao acute 
sense of the dangers of psychical by-play in the 
writings of many analysts and led him to regard 
many so-called advances as simply ‘ unbridled 
systems of fantasy °. 

(g) His basic interest in technique and its 
extraordinarily wide range of variations among 
analysts, even within one school and society. 

His persisting interest in technique and the 
importance of controlling its variations and the 
influence of variations in technique had its origin 
in an offer which he made to Ernest Jones after 
James Glover’s death. Edward Glover filled in 
the post for which James had been earmarked; 
and then suggested to Ernest Jones that he might 
give a course of lectures on the subject. Jones 
accepted this offer. These lectures, which were 
first published as a supplement to the Jnter- 
national Journal in 1928, became later the basis of 
Glover’s book on technique. 


Personal history 


Interwoven into this formal history is a deeply 
significant and painful personal history. 

In the summer of 1918 Dr Glover married 
Christine Margaret Speirs, the daughter of a 
Scottish clergyman who had a parish in Jamaica. 
She died of septicaemia after the delivery of & 
still-born child who would have been a son. 
Retrospectively Glover believed that this helped 
to deflect his interest from organic medicine to 
psychoanalysis. He and his wife had been 
happily orientated towards settling in Glasgow 
as a medical consultant. But after her death he 
turned away from this goal to the new career of 
psychoanalysis, which his brother James had 
suggested. 
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Six years later in 1924 he married Gladys 
Blair, the daughter of a provincial lawyer and 
archaeologist. A daughter was born to this 
marriage in 1926, but was a high-grade mongol 
who was always taken care of by her parents in 
their home with a devotion which was impossible 
to match. She accompanied them on all of their 
travels. One consequence for her was the degree 
of development which she was able to attain. 

In 1966 his second wife died after suffering for 
nearly three years from a brain tumour in which 
her attacks of pain and particularly her terror 
could be controlled only by his presence. In 
those years this confined him to an extreme 
degree. 

A third tragedy was his brother’s death. His 
brother developed diabetes in 1914 or earlier. 
During World War I this was first handled by 
arranging that he should do light work in 
ophthalmology in a wartime post, not far from 
the sanatorium for chest diseases where Dr 
Glover was then superintendent. Subsequently 
with the discovery of insulin James was able to 
move to London and to become attached to the 
Brunswick Square Psychological Clinic and to 
go into analysis with Abraham and to continue 
active psychoanalytic work until his health again 
began to deteriorate. He died in a coma while on 
a holiday in Spain. In all probability this was 
due to the fact that at that time the knowledge of 
how to use insulin safely and effectively was in 
its infancy. The significance of the insulin coma 
nor how to handle it was not yet fully recognized. 
_ The relationship between the two brothers was 
in many ways unique. Edward was frequently 
teased for * having a brother fixation’. To this 
he would reply that he was happy to plead guilty 
and that he still regarded his brother as ‘ one of 
the most interesting and stimulating ’ of all the 
friends he had made during his university years. 
He thought of his brother as a man of real genuis 
with an extraordinary and unusual degree of 
humour. In many ways he resembled the father, 
Whereas Edward resembled the mother’s side of 
the family; and they supplemented, stimulated 
and corrected each other, each serving as a 
check on the other's ‘ more unrestrained flights 
of fancy’. His brother had a genius which he 
found extremely difficult to discipline into 
Written words. In this area Edward frequently 
etved as a challenge and a stimulant. On many 
Occasions their arguments into the early hours 
Ol the Morning were the critical force which made 
it Possible for James Glover to publish. This was 
notably true of his early paper on suicide. 


Together they were among the first to repudiate 
Rank’s birth trauma theory at a time when it 
was accepted uncritically by most analysts. 


The termination of his relationship to the 
British Group 

In his condensed and brilliant survey of the 
history of psychoanalysis in England Glover 
summarizes the steps which began informally 
with the active interests of only a few indivi- 
duals and took more formal shape when Jones 
joined them in forming the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society. From the first this Society 
was * a hot bed of dissension *, and after the first 
two years meetings were suspended, since most 
of the members were in any case away on war 
service. The next step occurred in February 1919 
when Jones reassembled a group into which the 
two Glovers finally moved. By 1924 the London 
Institute was projected, and subsequently the 
London Clinic, whose articles of association were 
signed in 1924, This was made possible in no 
small part by the financial generosity of an 
American, Dr Prynce Hopkins. 

Interestingly enough, the first * seeds of scienti- 
fic dissension in the society grew in the field of 
child analysis’. This was in 1925 when lectures 
on the subject were given by Melanie Klein, a 
visitor who was then a child analyst in Berlin. 
She settled in London permanently in 1926. In 
1932 her lectures led to her book on the psycho- 
analysis of children, in which she advanced her 
own special theories concerning mental develop- 
ment during the first year of infancy. These 
embodied some provocative new ideas, and 
also her characteristic hypotheses concerning 
depressive and paranoid ‘ positions > and manic 
defences, dating presumably from the third 
month of life. Later this preposterous adulto- 
morphizing of infantile psychology became a 
focus for lasting controversies, which led to the 
formation of unofficial subgroups. The first was 
Kleinian; but with the arrival in London of 
Anna Freud and others from Vienna, a second 
group centred around these positions. Gradu- 
ally three groups formed: Kleinian, Anna 
Freudian and an intermediate group. Dissen- 
sions were becoming intense just before World 
War II. They were masked during the war, only 
to erupt again immediately after it. Those who 
paid the highest penalty for this were the 
candidates and psychoanalysis itself. Looking 
back on this in 1961 Glover writes: ‘ After the 
lapse of 12 years it would appear that whereas 
the Freudian and Kleinian sub-groups were 
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gradually dwindling, the middle groupers (for 
whom the expedient term “ independent” is 
now suggested) greatly increased their strength 
and have now acquired strategic administrative 
power.” Finally, in summarizing the whole 
picture, Glover comments that * whereas on the 
surface the issues were regarded as purely 
scientific the closer one came to the scene the 
clearer it became that it could best be described 
as a pseudo-scientific manifestation of the battle 
of the sexes ’. In the end he was forced to give up 
the effort ‘to disentangle subjective emotional 
from the scientific issues’, and to put his faith 
largely in that which is ultimately the best 
teacher, namely the patient. He took ‘ comfort 
from the clinical observation that neophytes in 
psychoanalysis tend to rediscover Freud through- 
out their whole professional lives. It is to be 
hoped that this may stem both undisciplined 
speculation and adulteration °. He emphasized 
that if there is to be a wide range of subgroups 
stretched along not one but a number of differ- 
ent spectra, each must be ‘ carefully and deeply 
disciplined in training and in careful balance, 
with much self-criticism and self-evaluation’. He 
felt that this is what was lost and that this was 
what threatened the contribution of the British 
school to psychoanalysis as a theoretical system, 
as a technique, as a process and also what most 
deeply betrayed its students. It was with this 
type of adulteration that he could not com- 
promise. He points out: ‘it may be maintained 
that a series of sub-groups constitute a spectrum 
of a total society, each one representing a different 
depth of psychoanalytic approach. It may even 
be asserted that there is room in psychoanalysis 
for each variety of speculation ranging from bio- 
logy, ethology, embryology, neurology to the 
most superficial aspects of “ person-to-person 
psychology”... What cannot be denied is the 
urgent need to ensure that speculative exercises 
in reconstruction do not by-pass the funda- 
mental Freudian theses, in favour of allegedly 
deeper insights, the evidence of which so far 
remains largely personal ... not very reliable 
criteria, since both depend in part on the en- 
thusiasm of the observer or theoretician. Our 
training and transference systems themselves 
tend to continue unsound and inexact theories.’ 

There are several different versions of the 
circumstances which led to Dr Glover’s resigna- 
tion from the British Psycho-Analytical Society 
and Institute, in which he had ‘been one ‘of the 
intellectual and scientific leaders for so many 
years. Anyone who pretends to approach the 
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lesson of this whole event without bias will in the 
end fool only himself. Therefore I freely confess 
that my own feeling is that both from the human 
point of view and from the point of view of the 
progress of psychoanalysis this was a critically 
important and moving episode. His final 
resignation followed a series of steps by which he 
gradually retired from activity on one committee 
after another. This never tempted him, as it has 
so many others, to launch his own messianic 
school. 

From the human point of view, a man who had 
handled a cumulative series of personal trag- 
edies with dignity, generosity and without com- 
plaint was forced into a painful degree of pro- 
fessional loneliness and isolation. One thinks 
back over the story of his early years; his emer- 
gence from a school-master’s house in a small 
Scottish village, from the restricting religious 
atmosphere, emerging first through the life at the 
university, and then breaking out of an academic 
bondage which at first restricted him to a limited 
scholarly career, finally able to emerge into a 
free and happy exploration of human relation- 
ships and the joyous aspects of life. What all of 
this meant to him has been touched on only 
briefly in this biographical sketch. But it makes 
painfully vivid what it must have cost him in the 
amount of courage and generosity to be able to 
accept the restrictions again imposed by the death 
of his first wife, by the limitations of his only 
child, and finally by the years in which his 
second wife was dying of a brain tumour. It was 
just at this point that he found himself unable to 
give approval to colleagues who were violating 
basic rules of academic freedom and responsibility 
in the very field of activity to which he had 
dedicated his life. This led to great professional 
loneliness. On every level this was a source of 
pain which he handled with the same quiet 
dignity and lack of complaint which he showed 
in every aspect of his personal life. This is why 
from a human point of view it is so deeply mov- 
ing. 

From the point of view of analysis, my convic- 
tion is that in the end it will illustrate clearly the 
direction in which analysis must move if it is 
to make progress. Criticism must come through 
those who are erudite and informed, and also so 
secure in their knowledge they are not shattered 
if they find that something has to change. Un- 
happily there are many teachers of analysis who 
react with panic and then attack with fury if 
any student or colleague implies that a single 
aspect of the theoretical system is in error. In 
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this fury they misuse every psychoanalytic 
concept as ammunition for the attack, e.g. 
resistance, transference, etc. What is equally 

*# important is the tendency to mishear what has 
been said and to misread what has been written. 
As one example, someone who is trying to de- 
fine the difference between the areas in which pre- 
conscious as opposed to unconscious processes 
are dominant is accused of denying the existence 
of unconscious processes. None of us is wholly 
immune to such fallacies; but by and large 
Glover was consistently freer of them than al- 
most anyone else in the field, because he had a 
deep and penetrating understanding of psycho- 
analysis, a broad clinical maturity and the con- 
Viction that analysis is strong enough so that 
criticism and correction from the inside can never 
do it harm. His increasing concern was rather 
about the way in which psychoanalysis was 
developing. He shared with this biographer the 
conviction that no science can progress unless 
it has a vigorous heterodoxy and that such an 
informed heterodoxy was a unique contribution 
Which he could bring, particularly since it came 
after a life of active and vigorous contributions 
to analysis and a profound erudition and under- 
Standing of it. It made him unafraid to recognize 
and point out the difference between metaphysics 
and metapsychology and how often analysts have 
lost their way in this bog. It made it possible for 
him to say that he often could not read what was 
being written about analysis and on behalf of 
analysis today. It gave him the courage to chal- 
lenge all the popular clichés which are tossed 
about; such as ego psychology, identity crises, and 
Many others. Above all it made it possible for 
Bhim to challenge the fantasy that we have made 
great changes and great progress. This he could 
_ do precisely because he himself had never lost 
his own capacity to change. In the late 1920s he 
_ Was one of those who welcomed the challenge 
Which Melanie Klein represented. Yet he was 
fever as blindly subservient to her as Ernest 
Jones became. At the same time he worked hard 
4nd with deep respect for Anna Freud and her 
Position. As time went on, however, he began to 
Tealize that Klein was a curious brand of pseudo- 
Psychoanalytic science-fiction, whereupon he had 
the Courage to reverse his position and to express 
S on many occasions. Primarily it was this 
Which brought him into profound and painful 
Conflict with his colleagues in the British group. 
On several occasions in his own reminiscences 
4nd also in the chapter on psychoanalysis in 
England which he contributed to Psycho- 


analytic Pioneers he returned to the scientific 
issues involved and also to the political manocuv- 
rings which threatened the integrity and effective- 
ness of the British Society and above all else the 
honesty of its relationships to students. It was 
this betrayal of the responsibility to students 
which in the end led Glover to withdraw, 

He did not deplore the existence of factions in 
a society, although he pointed out that instead of 
making discussions more fruitful they tended to 
make each side more stereotyped. He em- 
phasized the fact that whereas older analysts 
can protect themselves, their time and their 
tempers by abstaining, * candidates * are not in a 
position to abstain, at least not under existing 
training rules. Not only are their professional 
lives at stake, but even more important that 
freedom of mind on which future research capa- 
cities depend. ‘These too are threatened by con- 
fusion, torn allegiances, conflicting transferences 
and identifications.’ 

He then adds: 


Over the years I have gathered a somewhat pathetic 
collection of letters from British candidates, some of 
whom were undergoing at the same time classical 
Freudian training analysis and a standard Kleinian 
control analysis; others the reverse. More than any 
other factor the compromise organized by the train- 
ing committee in 1944 determined my ultimate 
resignation. Training systems had by then developed 
into a form of power politics thinly concealed by the 
rationalization that however unsatisfactory eclectic 
policy had proved in general psychotherapy, they had 
somehow acquired virtue wine they AY 
general oanalytic systems. I can remem! 
the Reale euphoria I experienced when 
once having resigned I was no longer under an 
obligation as an office bearer to restrain my 
criticism. 

Characteristically, however, what Glover did 
in dealing with these problems was not merely 
to criticize. Instead he proposed the formation 
of an International Research Committee of which 
he was made chairman in 1951. This committee, 
like so many others with similar hopes, failed to 
achieve its goal. Yet he felt that it had some value 
as propaganda and as experience; and as he 
looked forward he hoped that at some time in the 
future each branch society would develop a 
research committee of its own. 

In his reminiscences he indicated that this 
effort to establish an international research 
project was his last psychoanalytic venture in an 
official capacity. He added: ‘ One should gather 
one’s paperstogether...’,*.. .tidythemup...’, 
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even perhaps ‘put on record a testament of 
faith’. He then added *: I still have a high affec- 
tion for some of the papers I wrote, for instance 
on free association, or on the “ fundamental ” 
aspects of the mental apparatus, on ego distor- 
tions, on techniques in psychoanalysis.’ (1928- 
55) About this he adds that ‘ although for 
modern taste it may have an antiquated flavour, 
I think it served to indicate that basic principles 
have a habit of remaining basic whether or not 
they are overgrown by new terminology and new 
theory’. He remained unhappy about much of 
what is happening today. He doubted that the 
psychoanalytic progress claimed by modern 
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theoreticians has much reality. He could see 
little sign of this progress. “ Metapsychology, it 
seems to me, has become in recent years very 
largely an armchair exercise in metaphysics; 
and many clinical contributions do no more than 
dress up theoretical notions in the most diaphan- 
ous clinical garments.’ Later he said: ‘ And so 
when I read in psychoanalytic literature of self- 
images and identity formations I am reminded 
of the Jungian “ persona ”. There is a lot to be 
said for basic mental concepts and for dis- 
ciplined Freudian research on theoretical and 
therapeutic issues. That in brief is my confession 
of analytical faith.’ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORKS OF EDWARD GLOVER! 


MAURICE N. WALSH, Beverty HILLS 


Edward Glover, one of the great patriarchs of 
modern psychoanalysis, since 1914 produced 139 
scientific works. The first seven concern prob- 
lems of tuberculosis, in which he was working 
at that time, and 132 deal with problems of 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry. Of the latter, 11 
are books and the rest consist of monographs, 
papers, reviews, biographical sketches and 
obituaries of colleagues. 

Edward Glover was a many-sided man, being 
at the same time a medical scientist, a psycho- 
analytic clinician and theoretician, a research 
worker, a social scientist and a teacher. He was 
also a reformer and an advocate of a return to the 
more austere and scientific attitude towards 
psychoanalysis that is eminently illustrated by 
the lives and careers of Sigmund Freud and Karl 
Abraham and in the life and career, as well as in 
the works, of Edward Glover himself. This is not 
to be mistaken for nostalgie du temps passé, but 
tather represents a deep concern for the pre- 
servation of scientific psychoanalysis, which is 
threatened by what he saw as tendencies to dilute 
and distort basic psychoanalytic theory, by the 
admission into psychoanalytic societies and 
associations of followers of systems which 
Glover considered basically unscientific, and by 
a tendency towards relaxation of the standards 
set by Sigmund Freud among certain psycho- 
analytic practitioners, teachers and writers. 

All of the preceding caused him to feel that 
Organized psychoanalysis was bleeding itself to 
death. His psychoanalytic confessio fidei was an 
adherence to disciplined Freudian research on 
theoretical and therapeutic issues, as the only 
means which can save psychoanalysis as a 
Scientific discipline, accepted as an equal by 
Scientists in other fields. 

He was a scientist, trained in the scientific 
method by his great analytic teacher Karl 
Abraham and by earlier teachers in biology and 

e basic sciences, from whom he received a 
‘ound fundamental scientific orientation. He 


was also an accomplished man, speaking several 
languages and conversant with the world’s 
literature; and he looked with dismay at 
many present-day graduates of psychoanalytic 
training programmes, who lack those basic 
elements which he believed to be requisite for a 
finished psychoanalyst. 

The above influences are very evident in his 
writings, which are polished, couched in 
beautiful English prose and are models of 
scientific clarity. He did not believe that these 
factors, which were also characteristic of Freud’s 
works, should ever become ‘ old-fashioned *. In 
fact, he felt that both the selection of candidates 
and the requirements for graduation from a 
psychoanalytic institute should include a broad 
cultural and scientific background, even if it 
resulted in psychoanalytic societies becoming 
smaller—quality rather than quantity being 
the desideratum. 

It is obviously impossible to review in detail all 
of the 139 works written by Edward Glover. 
Attention will therefore be focused upon his 
major works, and upon recurrent themes which 
run through them. As with Freud, Glover's 
work is firmly based upon clinical experience, 
and his clinical experience was vast. He did not 
hesitate to acquaint himself, through direct 
clinical experience, with psychiatric syndromes 
in children and in patients with criminal and 
addictive syndromes and with perversions, as 
well as with the gamut of neuroses and psychoses. 
As a result he could speak with authority about 
psychiatric conditions which some analysts, who 
restrict themselves to practice with neuroses, 
never see and have little idea of. Glover’s 
theoretical as well as his clinical works are there- 
fore soundly based upon clinical material, and 
he distrusted and disliked flights of theory 
without a sound clinical basis, which he felt are 
all too frequent in present-day psychoanalytic 
papers and books. Glover, like Freud and 
Abraham, was possessed of boundless energy 


* Dr Glover who di 
, ied on 16 August 1972, would have 
Weprated his’ 85th birthday on 13 January 1973. Dr 


S paper was originally intended as a birthday tribute 


and is now being published instead of the usual obituary 
notice. 
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and was not afraid of hard work, which he felt 
was necessary for any sound scientific accomplish- 
ment or even for any real understanding of 
psychic conditions. For this reason the relatively 
luxurious ‘country club” attitude of some 
psychoanalysts and psychiatrists dismayed him 
and aroused in him forebodings as to the future 
of the science, unless there were a return to a 
more austere and sober attitude by the majority 
of practitioners. 

Glover's first seven papers on various aspects 
of the tuberculosis problem represented an effort 
to apply biological principles and a sound know- 
ledge of pathology to the clinical manifestations 
of this disease, and represented a feeling that the 
medicine of that day had a marked incom- 
patibility with the state of biological knowledge 
at that time. They also represent his effort to 
teach the basic fact that every therapist should 
become a human biologist. The variability of 
human reactions to the same disease also 
attracted his attention. They furthermore illus- 
trated the importance of a preliminary detailed 
acquaintance with some aspect of physical medi- 
cine before embarking upon training in psycho- 
analysis or psychiatry—a fact which was also 
illustrated in the careers of Sigmund Freud, Max 
Schur and a number of the most productive 
psychoanalytic scientists, and should serve to 
counter the present tendency to enter psychiatric 
training directly from professional school. 

Psychoanalytic training with Karl Abraham 
impressed him deeply and resulted in a series of 
papers on a topic which interested Abraham: oral 
character formation. Abraham’s example also 
had to do with another life-long preoccupation of 
Gloyer’s, namely the need to correct extravagance 
and to find a common ground of essential 
theory. These interests were characteristic of the 
sober and clear-thinking scientist that was Karl 
Abraham, and both are well illustrated in these 
Papers, as in subsequent works of Edward 
Glover. 

In 1927 there appeared a symposium of con- 
tributions on child analysis, one on lay analysis, 
and lectures on the technique of Psychoanalysis, 
the first and the latter representing special inter- 
ests which were further developed in later pub- 
lications. By 1930 Glover was ready to under- 
take serious studies of psychoanalytic theory, 
after some preliminary papers on the screening 
function of traumatic memories, group psycho- 
logy, and others. 

This same year also saw papers later incorpor- 
ated in his major contribution, On the Early 
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Development of Mind, in 1956. The first of these 
concerned grades of ego-differentiation, in which 
he reviewed the concepts of the id, ego and super- 
ego, their origin, development, priority of func- 
tion and interrelations. Later, in 1968, he critic- 
ized this work as ‘bordering on the meta- 
physical ’, but noted that it was produced at the 
time when the Freudian and Kleinian schools 
were about to clash, and that it was necessary to 
deal with abstract concepts which had little bear- 
ing on clinical psychoanalysis. In this paper he 
expressed disquiet about Abraham’s concept of 
* part-objects °. He also for the first time recog- 
nized that the primitive ego is a polymorphous 
construction, and that it has already attained a 
complicated stage of organization, necessitatinga 
division of labour, before the formation of the 
superego and the splitting of libidinal drives. 
Lectures to candidates on the theory of psycho- 
analysis prompted second thoughts regarding the 
term ‘polymorphous’, and recognition that 
some kind of a primitive nucleus, suggested by 
Sigmund Freud’s term ‘ nuclear complex °, was 
basic to the core of organized personalities. 
These ideas were published in a paper on an 
introduction to the study of psychoanalytic 
theory (1930), later incorporated in On the Early 
Development of Mind. Following this in the 
same year, one of his most productive from the 
standpoint of new ideas, came an analytical 
study of drug addictions as representing forms 
of mental disorders transitional between psycho- 
tic states and the obsessional neuroses and, in 
Glover’s opinion, protecting against paranoid 
and depressive regressions and hysterical crises. 
He was struck by the number of fixation points 
varying depth in these cases representing, he 
thought, variations in the primitive ego as well as 
in the type of mechanism employed to control 
the excitations of anxiety and serving to suspend 
the action of unconscious guilt. It is again 
impossible to summarize all his conclusions, but 
it is clear that as a result of these studies he began 
to think that the earliest oedipal stages con- 
stituted a ‘ cluster formation "—a ‘ polymorpho- 
nuclear complex’. From this paper stemmed his 
concept of ‘ ego-nuclei °. $ 
He concluded at this time that it was essential 
to stop theorizing and to examine the morè 
reliable evidence derived from clinical observa- 
tions, a theme which has remained constant 1 
all of his later writings. As a result, in 1932 he 
wrote a paper on the principles of psychiatric 
classification, in which he expressed the vieW 
that the primitive ego is from the beginning 4 
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‘compromise formation consisting of independent 
mous) ego-nuclei. In this paper he re- 
futed the idea that the most primitive ego was a 
“unitary product or system, an error which he 
felt has done incalculable harm to both clinical 
outlines and hypothetical reconstructions of 
early mental development; he considered the 
term “cluster formation’ to be more accurate. 
The earliest ego tendencies, he claimed, were based 
upon impressions derived from experience in 
Varying degrees of numerous scattered instinct 
derivatives and preserved in early memory 
traces; they were essentially ‘ cluster formations ” 
loosely strung together, giving superficial impres- 
Sions of unity only when one set occupies the 
approaches to perceptual-consciousness. In the 
Course of time, and following the primary pro- 
cesses of condensation and displacement, a 
4 synthesis of these formations occurs, with the 
exception of these formations subjected to repres- 
sion, i.e. dissociated. 

In this paper he searched for factors which 
could explain symptoms, at the same time taking 
account of factors responsible for the disorder, 
and tried to correlate these with his new-found 
= concept of ego-nuclei. Various standards were 
explored, such as descriptive, genetic factors, 
taking into account varying fixation points, and 
the clinical factor of reality sense. A fourth 
factor also seemed to be important, namely the 
genetic factor of the primacy, at various phases 
Of development, of primary processes, and also 
Of preconscious auxiliaries or of controlling 
Mechanisms. He was forced to recognize that a 
number of mental mechanisms always parti- 
Cipated and that in mental affairs all meta- 
Psychological factors are confluent, but that 
‘€Conomic factors have a near-paramount in- 
uence on classification, i.e. on the valency of 
actors basic to classification. 

With much difficulty he arrived at a work- 
able definition of ego nuclei which is worth 
q oting, 


Any psychic system, which (a) represents a posi- 
libidinal relation to objects or part-objects, (b) 
discharge reactive tension (i.e. aggression and 
against objects) and (c) in one or other of these 
S reduces anxiety, is entitled to be called an ego 
em or ego-nucleus. Thus an oral system grati- 
€S instinct on a part-object (mother’s nipple), it can 
aggression towards the nipple (sucking, pull- 
biting) and it is able to prevent some degree of 
ety. This is the model or prototype of an in- 
ndent, autonomous, primitive ego-nucleus. 
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Like all preliminary working definitions this 
was a provisional formulation, and the term 
* part-object * was later abandoned, for sufficient 
reasons. Other issues dealt with in the paper 
cannot be summarized here. 

In 1933 a paper appeared on the relation of 
Pperversion-formation to the development of 
reality sense, in which he recognized that his 
classification of disordered states was inadequate; 
self-correction of this kind is very characteristic 
of Edward Glover, who was his own severest 
critic. In this paper he examined how far 
primitive ego-formations exercised the function 
of reality-proving, and whether they did so in 
different ways and degrees. He also stated the 
opinion that 


it appears likely not only that perversions show an 
orderly series of differentiations as regards both aim 
and completeness of object, but that this develop- 
mental order runs parallel to the developmental order 
of psychoses, transitional states, neuroses and social 
inhibitions. 


This paper was later included in his book, On the 
Early Development of Mind. 

After attempting to interpolate perversions in 
the classification of symptomatic states, he then 
regarded drug addictions as a transitional type, 
and as a result became dissatisfied with such 
interpolation and concluded that it was necessary 
to arrange a separate series of perversions run- 
ning parallel to the symptomatic classification. 
Important conclusions regarding perversions 
were reached in this paper, which appear to have 
been subsequently largely lost sight of by psycho- 
analysts: 


Perversions assist in preserving the amount of reality- 
sense already achieved (by the infant) by what in the 
long run represents a sacrifice of freedom in adult 
(mature) libidinal function; while the neuroses often 
allow of a degree of freedom of adult libidinal func- 
tion at the cost of some inhibition of reality relations; 
and the psychoses frequently show an apparent free- 
dom of adult libidinal function accompanied by 
gross disturbances of reality sense. 


Glover then established a working definition of 
reality testing and sought other confirmatory 
sources of information, such as the effects of 
vicissitudes of instinct on affect derivatives with 
their combinations and fusions; the hierarchies 
of fantasy formations; the roles of the ego de- 
fences in ego-differentiation; and the role of the 
perceptual functions exploited by the ego. He 
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concluded that making * diagrams * of stages in 
ego and libido development and their relation to 
a hierarchy of clinical disorders was inadequate, 
over-simplified and often misleading. He hoped 
to replace this method by an intensive study of 
the development and influence of the various 
ego-nuclei. His suggestions to this effect did not, 
to his dismay, result in other analysts becoming 
interested in this approach to research into the 
functioning of the ego and to the origin of clinical 
psychiatric disorders. 

In this year he became involved in a study of 
the effects of interpretation upon the course of 
psychoanalytic therapy. He also published for 
the British Psycho-Analytical Society a report on 
the work done by Ernest Jones and himself on a 
special committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation by which psychoanalysis was granted 
specialty status, an achievement for which all 
psychoanalysts should be grateful. 

Glover considered his paper (1931) on the 
therapeutic effect of inexact interpretation to be of 
potential value to psychoanalysis. This paper, 
later reprinted in his book on psychoanalytic 
technique, reviewed the knowledge and litera- 
ture of technique up to that time, and embodied 
Glover's clear and concise approach to the factors 
involved in accurate interpretation. He noted 
that for an interpretation to be effective, the 
appropriate affect as well as the appropriate 
psychic content must both be simultaneously 
preconscious; but that other factors, such as the 
transference situation, the countertransference 
situation, the general conduct of the analysis and 
the degree of sophistication or unsophistication 
of both the patient and the therapist together 
with previous errors made by the therapist, 
might produce some therapeutic improvement 
even if the interpretation is inexact or even 
incorrect. The apparent improvement, however, 
is illusory under these circumstances, since it is 
not due to any structural change in the 
patient’s psyche. 

Like Sigmund Freud and Ernest Jones, Glover 
was deeply shocked and shaken by the 
slaughter and the physical and psychological 
maiming that resulted from World War I. 
Several papers were the result, as well as one 
book, War, Sadism and Pacifism, in which he 
commented on the primitive nature of modern 
war, which contains all of the savagery of 
primitive conflict including sadistic mutilation, 
the collection of gruesome trophies, rape and 
the violent seizure of booty. Glover en- 
deavoured to ascertain the biological meaning of 


war, as did Freud in his correspondence with 
Einstein. He hoped that an increased knowledge 
of the unconscious causes of armed conflict 
would serve to prevent another holocaust, and he 
travelled to Geneva to lecture under the 
auspices of the Association for the League of 
Nations; and he, together with Freud and 
Jones, espoused the psychoanalytic approach 
to the origins of war and criminality, which he 
recognized to be linked. He hoped that 
younger analysts would take up this task, so 
important to the continuation of civilization, 
since he felt that psychoanalytic research can fill 
gaps left by other approaches. 

Glover’s works on the technique of psycho- 
analytic therapy repeatedly emphasize that no 
acknowledged major changes have taken place in 
the technique of psychoanalysis since Freud's 
papers on technique written between 1912 and 
1915—five in all. One of Glover’s most striking 
pieces of psychoanalytic research was carried 
out in 1938. He distributed a questionnaire to 
members of the British Psycho-Analytical Society 
with a view to discovering technical practices. 
The answers revealed both a marked timidity 
and hesitancy, and an unexpectedly large mea- 
sure of disagreement in matters of technique. 

While this was to some extent due to the con- 
fusion caused by the formation of a group by the 
followers of Melanie Klein, who introduced 
concepts diverging widely from fundamental 
Freudian theses, Glover recognized the influence 
of followers of Freud, not directly influenced by 
him, in handing on methods at variance with 
Freud’s technique. These findings stimulated 
him to produce a series of papers written for 
the purpose of acquainting psychoanalysts with 
the fundamental theses of Sigmund Freud in 
regard to psychoanalytic theory and technique, 
from which Glover never deviated, even though 
he favoured a vigorous heterodoxy in psycho- 
analysis. But he also insisted upon scientific 
accuracy and upon a sharp distinction between 
metaphysics and metapsychology. He admitted 
that he was, for a short while, intrigued by some 
of the ideas of Melanie Klein, although never 
to the same extent as Ernest Jones, and he soon 
became convinced of the unscientific basis of 
her theorizing and vigorously contested her 
views. 

Although he was a founding member of the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society and Institute, 
and had served as Director of Research, in 19 
Edward Glover resigned from the Society, 
retaining his membership of the International 
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Psycho-Analytical Association through honor- 
ary membership in the Swiss and American 
Psychoanalytic Associations. In a dignified 
statement he explained that he could no longer 
subscribe to the training of candidates which 
did not clearly distinguish between fundamental 
Freudian concepts and what he regarded as un- 
scientific and mythical concepts. He told me that, 
following his resignation, he felt free to express 
his frank opinions which he considered were in 
the best interests of psychoanalysis, as he could 
then assert the truth without restriction. He felt 
that the training system had developed into a 
system of power-politics which he could not 
condone, and which came into being under the 
prolonged and dominating influence of Ernest 
Jones 


In 1945 he published an examination of the 
Kleinian system of child analysis in The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. This searching 
and careful paper constitutes an exposé of Klein's 
Views. It is recommended reading, or re-reading, 

for those analysts who have felt that some 
correlation between classical analytic theory and 
technique and the formulations of the Kleinian 
System, as well as coexistence in the same 
Institute, might be possible. Two other works 
might well be read in connection with the pre- 
ceding: Glover's monograph, Basic Mental 
Concepts, which appeared in 1947, and his bril- 
liant paper, ‘ The Position of Psychoanalysis in 
Great Britain ’, published in 1949, 

_ Basic Mental Concepts opens with the follow- 
ing significant statement, 


The main contention of this paper is that the basic 
Concepts on which psycho-analytic theory is 
founded can and should be used as a discipline to 
Control all hypothetical reconstructions of mental 
development and all aetiological theories that cannot 

Æ directly verified by clinical psycho-analysis. And 
‘Since clinical analysis is not possible until the infant 
Can apprehend the meaning of spoken interpreta- 
tions, this means that all theories and reconstructions 
‘bearing on at least the first two years of life should 
Subject to this discipline. In other words, basic 
Psycho-analytical concepts can function as research 
‘struments: failing more immediate clinical criteria, 
Mey enable us to test new theories. 


The Purpose of the work was to reaffirm the 
asic importance of the theoretical concepts 
Which underlie the Freudian system of psychology 
and which, Glover believed, have been violated 
Y new developments ’ in medical psychology, 

' the Kleinian system and its followers, and by 
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* psychoanalytic * papers containing formulations 
in which Freud's original terminology has lost 
much of its meaning. He re-emphasized that the 
value of a new formulation can be assessed only 
after a painstaking application to it of the psycho- 
analytic disciplines which Freud employed to 
check his own theoretical conclusions. This and 
other similar papers have served through the 
years, because of the respect which Glover 
carned by his great services to psychoanalysis, 
to check to some extent the tendency to meta- 
physical theorizing without a clinical basis. This 
would undoubtedly have been more marked than 
it actually is, without his influence, which has 
also helped the emergence from a ‘ silly season * 
in medical psychology. 

The excellent paper on ‘The Position of 
Psychoanalysis in Great Britain” was written 
in order to demonstrate what he regarded as the 
destructive effect of permitting the inclusion in a 
scientific psychoanalytic society of followers of a 
system based on speculations which, ‘ when 
uncontrolled, are little more than wild surmises ’. 
This opened the door for political domination of 
the society, resentments, hostilities and schisms. 
Prompt correction of this situation by frank and 
open discussion was hampered by the 


fact that psycho-analysis, having in its early days 
suffered greatly from extra-mural criticism and some- 
times obloquy, has felt under obligation to preserve 
a closed front to the general psychological public. 
This mistaken policy has fostered the still more un- 
fortunate tendency to gloss over differences existing 
within the confines of the particular group concerned. 
If persisted in, these policies would make an end once 
and for all of the possibility of scientific progress in 
psychoanalysis, the more so that, under the trans- 
ference conditions existing during training-analysis, 
it is difficult to prevent a teacher's error becoming a 
student’s cult. 


In February 1919 Ernest Jones had assembled 
a group of analysts which was joined by James 
and Edward Glover. In 1924 the London 
Institute and the London Clinic were formed. 
Melanie Klein had visited London and lectured 
on child analysis, moving permanently to London 
in 1926, where she was accepted into the London 
group. In 1932 Klein’s ideas concerning mental 
development in the first year of life were pub- 
lished. These involved extensive adultomorphiz- 
ing of infantile psychology. Lasting controversies 
resulted in the formation of unofficial subgroups. 
The first was Kleinian, the second was formed 
after the arrival of Anna Freud and others from 
Vienna, while a third was the ‘intermediate’ 
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group led by Ernest Jones, which gave it great 
Strategic and administrative power. In the 
opinion of the author, there can be no doubt that 
immense harm has been done to the position of 
psychoanalysis in Great Britain by the decision 
of Jones to include the Klein group in a Freud- 
ian Society and Institute, instead of their being 
encouraged to form an institute and society of 
their own; and this harm has spread to other 
societies and institutes in the United States. 
Respect for the scientific status of psychoanalysis 
has suffered and scientific progress has been 
impeded. While the intermediate group sit back 
and wish to avoid controversy, organized psycho- 
analysis suffers. Glover was convinced that 
analysis is basically strong enough to withstand 
criticism and correction, but he felt that 
psychoanalysts have a responsibility to under- 
take this task, which they have in general 
hesitated to do. He hoped that the experience 
of the British Psycho-Analytical Society will 
furnish an example of what to avoid on the part 
of other societies. He felt that 


What psycho-analysis needs in the future is what it 
has always sorely needed, an accession of scientific 
workers, who must, it is true, be able to conduct 
therapeutic analyses—that is essential—but also 
whose interest in research or in the formulation of 
new theories is disciplined by scientific controls 
rather than regulated by ‘ intuitions *, which are often 
little more than subjective reactions, 


Glover’s monumental book The Te echnique of 
Psychoanalysis appeared in 1955 and promptly 
became the standard textbook on the subject. 
It had the distinction of being the first full- 
length treatment of the subject of technique, and 
like the ‘ technical ° papers of Sigmund Freud, 
will, it is safe to predict, long remain one of the 
bases of our knowledge of technique. His vast 
clinical experience, his psychoanalytic acumen, 
his broad understanding of the human psyche and 
his absolute integrity have all contributed to the 
creation of a work which is a classic in its field. 
It is an acknowledged fact that no major changes 
or advances have taken place in standard 
psychoanalytic technique since the publication 
of Sigmund Freud’s papers on technique, and 
thus Glover cannot be criticized for quoting so 
few authorities, apart from Sigmund Freud and 
other early analysts; otherwise he draws on his 
own wide experience. In fact, in all his papers 


2 * He who aj 
his reason.’ 


Glover might serve as an illustration of a famous 
dictum of Leonardo da Vinci, quoted by Freud, 
viz. * Chi disputa allegando l'autorità non adopra 
l'ingegno ma piuttosto la memoria’.2 

Edward Glover was that rarity—a free man. 
He did not feel under the necessity of pleasing 
anyone, since he wished for no political 
advancement and did not feel the need to quote 
temporarily powerful writers who might be 
offended if their names were omitted. His 
integrity was such that one can be sure that he 
practised exactly the same technique as he 
described in his book, something which cannot 
be said for all authors on the subject of tech- 
nique in any medical specialty. These qualities 
give his book a special and unusual quality, 
which will guarantee its survival. The book 
contains earlier published contributions, such 
as his work on the effect of inexact interpreta- 
tion and the detailed results of his questionnaire 
distributed to the members of the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society in 1938, as well as a wealth of 
material not covered elsewhere. It is obviously 
impossible even to attempt to summarize the 
rich contributions to our knowledge of psycho- 
analytic technique in this or in his other commu- 
nications, and this will not be attempted. Perhaps 
even more than any of Edward Glover’s works 
this book will stand as his monument, and will 
endure. 

In 1956 appeared the book, On the Early 
Development of Mind, containing a broad variety 
of topics which had attracted the attention of 
Glover during his long career as a psychoanalyst. 
The range of subjects treated varies widely and 
the work is not, as the title might imply, a treatise 
on ‘ psychic embryology °’. The book constitutes 
a panoramic review of Glover’s theoretical and 
clinical interests for the better part of 30 years. 

This work is clearly intended to present to the 
psychoanalytic world an example of Freudian 
Psychoanalytic approaches to theory, the tech- 
nique of therapy, the application of psycho- 
analytic theory to problems of criminality and 
delinquency and to social problems. This was 
done in order to counter the alarming tendency 
to dilute psychoanalytic theory and to indulge in 
speculative and unscientific approaches to these 
problems. It is impossible to do justice to 
Glover’s contribution to these topics in a short 
summary; the reader must consult the original 
Sources and judge their value for himself. One 


Ppeals to authority when there is a difference of opinion works with his memory rather than with 
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cannot help but notice the fact that little or no 
reference is made to most modern (i.e. present- 
day) psychoanalytic authors of some cachet, such 
as Hartmann, Schur, Erikson and Anna Freud, 
to name but a few. Glover did not believe that 
psychoanalysis had made any greater progress in 
theory than it had made in technique—and this 
was, in his opinion, very little. He deplored the 
tendency to mistake fads in psychoanalytic 
theory for progress, and he recommended a 
return to the study of the patient in a disciplined 
and scientific Freudian manner in order to check 
the present tendency to what he considered arm- 
chair theorizing in metaphysics; for which, it 
must be admitted, theories of the psyche offer 
unparalleled opportunity, perhaps unique in all 
science. Glover noted the confusion in the 
psychoanalytic literature produced by specula- 
tive reconstructions put forth by prominent 
figures in various psychoanalytic societies. Their 
Propositions must be later checked and re- 
evaluated, a process which often takes years. 
In the meantime such speculations have often 
been used as the basis for further speculations, 
and have been taught as sound psychoanalytic 
theory to a variety of students—which Glover 
considered as equivalent to the blind leading the 
blind in compounding confusion. How long, 
he asked, can psychoanalyis endure such goings- 
on and retain the respect of the scientific com- 
_ Munity? This is indeed a vital question for 
Psychoanalysis as a science. 

In 1961 Glover wrote a paper on certain recent 
trends in psychoanalytic therapy, selecting pri- 
marily Heinz Hartmann’s contributions for crit- 
ical examination. He noted that the widespread 
Popularity accorded to Hartmann’s works had 
tended to obscure the fact that many of his 
theoretical formulations concerning the origin 
and operation of ego functions were too broad and 
were lacking in specific accuracy, notably that ofa 

Conflict-free sphere’. He cautioned against 
Speculation unchecked by specific clinical refer- 
ence, a theme to which he returned in many 
of his works. He expressed regret that René 
Spitz, in his concept of a ‘ genetic field theory ’, 
had followed Hartmann’s ideas, although he ex- 
Pressed appreciation for Spitz’s many contribu- 
lions. Glover expressed the hope that future 
Papers on psychoanalytic theory would put forth 
new formulations more tentatively, in order that 
they might not create the impression in the minds 
of less sophisticated readers, such as psycho- 
analytic trainees, that the new formulation was 
already validated and accepted. 
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Glover's last book, The Birth of the Ego, 
appeared in 1968. The work, which also con- 
tains contributions published earlier in psycho- 
analytic journals, constitutes Edward Glover’s 
contemporary appeal to psychoanalysts to turn 
back to the more solid scientific values exempli- 
fied in the works of Sigmund Freud and Karl 
Abraham which, he correctly maintained, will 
never become old-fashioned, although they will 
be repeatedly so labelled by rash, wild or self- 
seeking authors who are motivated by other 
reasons than a sincere dedication to science. 

This book brings up to date Glover’s views on 
issues which involved him for 40 years; and in- 
deed they should involve all psychoanalysts, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists, as well as 
sociologists and cultural antropologists. He 
traced the development of his psychoanalytic 
thought through the years, and produced a book 
which is in effect the confession of faith of a great 
psychoanalyst. In it he again advised young 
psychoanalysts to forsake false prophets and to 
return to the study of phenomena presented by 
patients without preconceptions as to what they 
must find. 

He counselled analysts as follows: 


Once you have marshalled your facts and have 
supported your generalizations with every ancillary 
argument you can think of, short of course of fabric- 
ating evidence and abandoning yourself to the seduc- 
tions of pipe-dreaming, reverse the process. Strip 
your theory to the bare bone; marshal every argument 
against your strongest hypotheses that your imagina- 
tion can conceive of; abandon your tenderly nour- 
ished theories to the untender mercies of your scien- 
tific critics. But when at last your favourite notions” 
are returned to you mangled beyond recognition, 
restate them, enhanced as they well may be by the 
processes of destructive criticism. 


Glover defended his concept of ego-nuclei, 
which is herein restated, and enumerated the 
ways in which it can be useful for future research. 
It would not be fair to the book to try and force 
isolated extracts to express concepts which are so 
carefully developed by Glover. However, one 
cannot resist citing certain passages, which con- 
stitute ‘ gems °’ characteristic of Glover’s way of 
thinking. He recalled a favourite thesis put forth 
by Ernest Jones to the effect that there are only 
two forms of psycho-therapy, namely psycho- 
analysis and suggestion. This he extended clinic- 
ally by drawing a distinction between therapies 
in which the factors of transference and resist- 
ance (not forgetting those of countertransference 
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and counter-resistance) are analysed, and on the 
other hand any form of rapport therapy in which 
they are not analysed. 

He further correctly stated that 


if there should develop any radical theoretical 
differences between two ‘schools’ of analytic 
therapy, the one or other of these schools must be, 
whether unwittingly or unwillingly, practising a form 
of rapport therapy indistinguishable from the thera- 
pies of suggestion (or hypnosis). 


Glover was obviously referring here to the Klein 
and Fairbairn systems which, he noted, claim to 
adhere to basic Freudian concepts, although in 
his view they demonstrably do not, and even lay 
claim to having ‘ advanced ’ such concepts. 

In Appendix B of this book Glover carefully 
considered the question of the validation, or lack 
of validation, of the effectiveness of psycho- 
analytic theory and technique through thera- 
peutic results. He noted that in competent hands 
therapeutic observation constitutes one of the 
modes of validation, but thatit is a fallible method 
and requires to be supported by a summation of 
corroborative factors that are not open either to 
transference error or influence or to counter- 
transference error or influence. The result of a 
sound clinical interpretation can increase the 
plausibility of a theoretical formulation, he noted, 
but it ‘unfortunately is open to gross error; 
indeed, until dependable criteria of interpreta- 
tion have been established it will continue to be 
open to gross error ’. 

Glover noted that in the history of psycho- 
analytic therapy, the introduction of innovations 
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has usually heralded a breakthrough into non- 
analytical therapy. He noted that the criteria of 


diagnosis and prognosis, with discriminating selec 


tion of cases, are most important factors. Psycho- 
analysis, like surgery, is not for every case, and 
an indiscriminate selection of cases can of course 
lead to most erroneous conclusions regarding 
psychoanalytic theory and technique. He re 
iterated that suggestive indications of nucleation 
exist in what might generally be called stereo- 
types, which are of general utility in the diagnosis 
of persisting ‘ nucleation’, and are sometimes 
disguised and overlooked by the concept of 
* complexes ’. 

Glover was often called an ‘idealist’ in an 
attempt to dismiss his conclusions as unrealistic 
because of the high ideals influencing them. In 
fact, he was a realist who constantly employed 
the scientific method to evaluate and re-evaluate 
his conclusions and to maintain a firm grasp on 
reality. He recognized that only about 5 per cent 
of papers have permanent value, and he felt that 
the edifice of science is built up only by the small 
group of valid contributions which are firmly 
rooted in the scientific method, the on/y means of 
objectively viewing reality. He did not forget 
that most human beings abhor reality and are 
afraid of it. 

Edward Glover was not afraid. His scientific 
integrity stands as a model for psychoanalysts, 
like that of Sigmund Freud and Kar! Abraham, 
his great masters. There can be no doubt as to 
the correctness and validity of his message. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that, for the advancement 
of science and for the good of humanity, it will 
not be unheard by sincere and dedicated psycho- 
analysts. 
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THE EXAMINED LIFE: IN TRIBUTE TO BERTRAM D. LEWIN 
(1896-1971) 


JACOB A. ARLOW, New York 


Writing on the art of poetry, Herbert Gold 
(1972) recently said: * Words are too valuable to 
be expended on anything less than the meaning 
of life.” This aesthetic credo echoes and comple- 
ments the rationalistic philosophical tradition of 
antiquity best articulated by Socrates when he 
said that the unexamined life is not worth living. 
Fundamentally there are two ways to examine 
life, the aesthetic-intuitive and the scientific- 
rational. In Bertram Lewin, both of these 
approaches were inextricably melded. Scientist, 
psychoanalyst, mathematician, astronomer, 
philosopher, Lewin was also an aspiring, if not a 
‘professional, poet. Words were his favourite 
instruments. He was a master of many 
languages—not only the languages of different 
peoples and places, but the languages of many 
disciplines and of many passions. 

In the truest Aristotelian sense, Lewin’s 
scientific work is a thing of great beauty. From 
beginning to end, it constitutes an aesthetic 
unity, a conceptual integrity. It is not surprising, 

. therefore, that much of the poetry he wrote and 
the comments that he left on some of his poems 
concern the very themes he developed in his 
creative scientific work. 

The modern Hebrew poet, Zalman Schneuer, 
wrote: 


Dear one you ask me the meaning of life 
Better had you asked me the meaning of death. 


The awareness of death makes relevant the ex- 
amination of life. 

It was one of Lewin’s favourite authors, Hanns 
_~ Sachs, who placed these two major themes in 
Perspective-in regard’ to beauty. He wrote: 


Life and death have to be present for the creation, 
even of the slightest, most superficial bit of beauty. 
When we turn.to the great, the pure beauty, we find 
them united by the strictest interdependence .. . 
Life offers all of its strongest emotions without alloy 
_ Of trifles or trivialities ... Death brings with it the 
Striving after permanence, stability, immobility. The 
Presence of death makes itself felt in the sadness of 


beauty, which in its fullness is more than ordinary 
mortals are able to face in their everyday lives . . . 
Beauty is a quest which leads to motion as well as to 
immobility. Beauty is life dancing—but dancing to 
the tune of death (Sachs, 1942). 


Beauty, life and death—these were the themes 
Lewin kept examining in himself, in his patients, 
and in the vastness of the universe itself. 
Lewin’s scientific writings show a dramatic 
progression. His first papers were meticulously 
clinical and quite remarkable, for they fore- 
shadowed all the essential themes of his sub- 
sequent work. In the 1930 paper, * Faecal Smear- 
ing, Menstruation and Female Superego ’ (re- 
cently translated for the first time into English 
by Werner Nathan), Lewin demonstrated how, in 
fantasy, faecal smearing may be a variant of 
coprophagy, a fantasy which, by an act of incor- 
poration, serves to undo the loss of the penis and 
the father. The result of this incorporation 
is an alteration in the subject, namely, the con- 
solidation of the superego. The two papers, 
‘The Body as Phallus’ (1933) and ‘ Claustro- 
phobia’ (1935), advanced the theme of oral 
incorporation, but this time into the claustrum 
of the mother’s body. By eating and becoming 
the phallus, it becomes possible to return to the 
mother, a return which is concretely expressed 
by the wish to be eaten. Safely and snugly in- 
corporated within the body of the mother, the 
body as phallus now becomes the body as foetus, 
and, in this conjoint way, the two rivals for the 
mother’s love, father and siblings, are properly 
set aside and displaced. A special form of the 
fear connected with claustrophobia which Lewin 
introduces in this paper is all-pervasive and 
fundamental to the understanding of his later 
work. The fear in this instance is not that of 
being crushed by the occluding walls, but the 
fear of being dislodged from the peace and 
serenity of the claustrum by the intruding penis, 
the sibling, or by the act of birth. The fear of not 
being able to get out of the claustrum is replaced 
by the fear of not being allowed to stay in, pre- 
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sumably forever. The homunculus in the claust- 
rum at one with the mother, blissfully and post- 
prandially asleep, becomes the image behind 
many of Lewin’s later conceptualizations. 

Lewin’s thoughts next turned to the problem of 
hypomania (1932). Describing an experience of 
coitus, which took place during a hypomanic 
attack, a patient who had been traumatized by a 
primal scene in childhood identified herself with 
both sexes; she was father and mother, self and 
lover, breast and penis, ego and superego. She 
was both the incorporating party and the in- 
corporated. This observation corroborated not 
only Freud’s (1921) assertion that mania is a 
fusion of the ego with its superego, but also 
Rado’s (1933) comment that this fusion is an 
accurate, intrapsychic repetition of the union with 
the mother’s breast at nursing. Thus Lewin was 
well prepared for the turning point in his work, 
the concept of the dream screen which represents 
the wish to sleep. 

Lewin (1946) related the discovery of the dream 
screen to the following clinical observation. A 
patient reported a dream to him. 


I had my dream all ready for you, but while I was ly- 
ing here looking at it, it turned over away from me, 
rolled up and rolled away from me over and over 
like two tumblers. 


From the associations and other considerations, 
Lewin concluded that dreams may be con- 
ceptualized as visual representations on a blank 
screen, that the blank screen represents the wish 
to sleep, its plastic representation as a flat surface 
genetically derived from infantile experiences of 
perception of the breast. At this point, I will not 
pursue the many inferences that the dream screen 
concept made possible. For our present pur- 
pose, let us note that this was a woman patient, 
and that if her dream screen represented the 
breasts, by forgetting her dream and having the 
screen roll away, she was frustrating her 
analyst orally. To have been able to grasp this 
concept from the material is a splendid example 
not only of scientific imagination, but of scienti- 
fic sublimation, and the mastering of oral con- 
flicts, the result of examining one’s own life 
through psychoanalysis. 

In many places in his writings, especially when 
discussing the role of the father as the awakener, 
the weaner and the soother, Lewin reports the 
following clinical observation, which, in later 
years, he often hinted was part of his own 
history: 
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Until the age of two he was still taken into his 
mother’s bed and given the breast, probably as a 
pacifier when he awoke during the night. His mother 
was pregnant at the time, which serves roughly to 
date the incident, and she tried to break him of this 
habit, but she could not persuade him to go back to 
sleep without his simulated nightcap. His father 
decided to take hand. He let the boy sleep with him 
and when the boy awoke and demanded his 
“nonny’, he said, ‘Your nonny is gone away’. 
Child: * Where’s it gone?’ Father: ‘ The wolf got 
it? The child whimpered and repeated, * Bad wolf, 
bad wolf’, until he fell asleep. After this the child 
was said to be ‘ weaned ’ (1968). 


The implications for the discovery of the 
dream screen of this reconstruction of Lewin’s 
history become even more significant in the light 
of historical data made available after the first 
draft of this paper had been written. I learned 
from Dr Kubie, a life-long friend of Lewin’s, 
that Bert had two siblings, an older brother and 
a younger one, both of whom died in infancy 
while Lewin was still a baby. The older one may 
have died before Bert was born. In his essay 
Kubie (1972) says these deaths 


left on him a lasting impression of the vulnerability of 
early childhood. In later years, he often referred to 
this as something which first became clear to him in 
his training analysis in the middle twenties: and I 
believed that this played a role in the subsequent 
development of his interest in medicine. 


Lewin was nearly one of the victims of the 
great influenza epidemic in 1918. Twice he almost 
died. Kubie recalls that ‘ Bert was a nightowl, 
was always up late, growing sharper, more 
articulate, as the hours wore on, then would sleep 
until he had to be pried out of bed, finally, to get 
him up in time for morning rounds ’. 

Thus, in the broadest human terms, the dream 
screen and the triad of oral wishes to sleep, to 
eat and to be eaten represent the blissful eternity 
and immortality of satiated union with the 
mother from which one is awakened to life, to 
consciousness, to pain, to knowledge, beauty, 
morality, and to the awareness of the ultimate 
mortification of mortality. Certain neurotic 
fears of sleeping are based on a fear of death 
which wards off a wish to die. The wish to die 
represents the infantile wish to sleep in union 
with the mother. This is the death yearned for in 
depression. Many neurotic wishes for death are 
basically the desire for oral satisfaction and 
sleep. Sleep, mania and suicide are all the very 
different results of the same wish. Lewin quotes 
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Rado (1933) to the effect that ‘ the person who 
kills himself does not believe that he is entering 
death, but immortality, the paradis artificiel of 
the addict’s imagining °. Lewin (1950) adds that 
there is another unwelcome immortality, death- 
lessness or extreme longevity, as was visited on 
the wandering Jew, a punishment Lewin felt 
represented the immortality of the sleepless, a 
bad case of insomnia. Thus, from blissful sleep 
in our mother’s arms, we awaken to death and for 
most of mankind, as history records, only the 
promise of reunion in Paradise can undo the 
primordial injury of separation and thus make life 
tolerable. 

Let us now see how these themes relate to 
Lewin’s poetry. I will consider in this presenta- 
tion only eight of Lewin’s poems. Judged by lit- 
erary standards, they are not necessarily his best 
ones, but this sampling does offer certain ad- 
vantages. The poems continue the themes of 
Lewin’s scientific work. They typify the spirit of 
the man, and most important, in the case of 
three of the poems, we have available Lewin’s 
own comments, sometimes organized in the form 
of associations to the ‘ manifest’ poem. These 
notes deepen our understanding of the poetry 
and fortify our conjectures concerning their 
interpretations. 

Since I began this essay with a poet’s comment 
on his dedication to poetry, it seems appropriate 
to let Lewin do the same. This most important 
of poetic themes he considers in a poem 
appropriately entitled, ‘ Ukh!’ 


Ukh! 


What coerces me to the status 

Of gasper after poetic afflatus, 

With the rhoncal, pumping respiration 
Of in extremis desperation? 


Why the frantic leg- and staccato, 
Rhythmical sucks at the hag, Erato, 
As if I were in an amour de Swann, 
Which my life depended upon? 


What can come of the silly sallies 

That camouflage terrified shilly-shallies ? 
Bono sub regno (it’s no flimflam!) 
Cynarae, non sum qualis eram. 


I lay my tumid, tune-struck lug 
On the quizzical Muse’s bitter dug, 
To suck in immortality. 

Timor mortis conturbat me! 


Those who were acquainted with Lewin knew 
that he could not for long sustain feelings of 
ênger, bitterness or self-pity. He transformed his 
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appreciation of the pathos of his own condition 
and of the human condition in general into 
generosity, creativity, wit and humour. Laughter, 
playfulness and clowning recur repeatedly in all 
of his poetry. In his book on elation he wrote: 


Dreams with a manifest elated mood are well known; 
dreams which contain laughter or which palm them- 
selves off as happy dreams mean the reverse of what 
they seem to say. They contain latent death wishes or 
thoughts of one’s own death. The elation of such 
dreams is like manic elation or the elation that comes 
with denial during analytic treatment . . . (1950). 


No better illustration of this insight could be 
found than this next piece entitled ‘ Psycho- 
pompic Poem’. If there had been any doubt 
concerning the identity of the young boy who 
was weaned by his father, this poem would 
surely have dispelled it. 


Psychopompic Poem 

I wait my angel’s visit here 

With firm assurance he'll appear; 
Uncertain of the proper date, 

His punctual ways I emulate. 


His guarantee, made on the morn 
Late in November when I was born, 
Is absolutely dependable, 

And by no arrangement endable. 


It’s naive to imagine how he may look, 
As if he were someone in a book, 

But I think of him as an Armenian man, 
Handsome, aquiline, rather tan. 

He coincides with an old tradition, 
That life is a dream and its end transition 
Into truer reality, 

Possibly pleasing to you and me. 


So, life is a dream and at its end 
We meet this oriental friend 

In a hypnopompic fantasy: 

Why should there be anxiety? 


This was debated recently 

By a learned society. 

They decided by democratic 
Methods: This fear is symptomatic, 
A regressive form of castration fear, 
And this was very good to hear. 
For it means that our angel oriental 
Represents an image parental. 


He is the ender of childish sleep, 
Insisting that mother no longer keep 
Us nestled at the maternal station 
In the nursing situation. 

This will splendidly clarify 

What I may be thinking when I die, 


If I perchance hallucinate 
The angel at this special date. 


So, now I lay me down to wake. 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
If I should die before I sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


Having a sense of humour, being able to laugh 
at one’s awkward stumblings or pretentious 
affectations is a most efficacious balm to the 
wounds of narcissistic mortification. Accord- 
ingly, Lewin, a master of dream interpretation, 
used his knowledge of dream psychology to pen 
this delightful parody of the psychoanalytic 
theory of insomnia wherein the psychic apparatus 
fails in its dreammaking function of safeguarding 
sleep. Boodaddy is Lewin’s term for father, God 
and the superego. 


At the End was the Word 


Guardians of the self in sleep 
Dreams, aweary with the dawn, 

And hours and hours of vigil-keeping, 
Lose the will to carry on. 

Sensing their progressive weakness, 
Old Boodaddy gets aggressive. 
Meekness? Ah, that’s no defence! 
We shall have to listen, laddy, 

And hear the super-voice berate us. 


Ouch! The psychic apparatus 
Fails to make the words regressive 
And they trumpet from on high: 

* Naughty, naughty! Schweinerei!’” 
Our palsied function of revision 
Cannot blunt their sharp precision, 
Nor cunning dream-elaboration 
Mute their crass vituperation. 


Articulated verbal action 

Defies the process of redaction. 
No, not even God in Heaven 

Can save the day for Chapter VII. 


It is a short but logical step from insomnia to 
the wish to re-enter the mother and to be reunited 
with her. ‘ Intrauterine fantasies °, wrote Lewin, 
‘ derive from a wish to fuse with the mother in 
gratifying sleep.’ Of such is the true immortality. 


Biology and Immortality 


I’m a serious man, and Pd like to be 
Slated for immortality. 

But immortality isn’t a feature 
Of a multicellular living creature. 


If I were a virus, I should be 
Subject to much adversity; 
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Doctors would chase me, intent on killin’ 
With antibiotics, like penicillin. 


If I were a coccus, I still could be 
A victim of Bacteriology. 

You can't tell me it’s a good position: 
Look at their side of the proposition. 


If I were a lactobacillus, me, 
I'd be in odious difficulty. 
It sounds very well in a medical lecture, 
But how'd you like to live in the sigmoid 
flexure? 


So, I guess I'm glad I'm a metazoon: 

At least I've got a little to go on. 
Perhaps I can get in a front-page story 

Of the Evening Journal and die in glory! 


These were some of Lewin’s own comments: 


The ease of writing this, except for trivial technical 
points, makes me wonder what there can be in it 
besides the jokes. I thought of course of following 
up some loose thoughts on immortality, projected 
a story about an ‘ electron god ° sliding down Fank- 
lin’s kite string, and liking his accommodations in the 
Leyden jar, but that didn’t inspire me, because I 
wanted the same god to jump across the gap in 
Crookes’s tube, and the story got complicated; be- 
sides I wanted to chase him down between the 
atoms, and this is what I wrote instead: still the idea 
is that it’s not bad to be big and human instead of 
small and immortal. 

The germs have the day residue of my giving 
penicillin injections, and curing!, which | suppose 
make me feel omnipotent. 

I think the unconscious fantasy is of being a germ 
in utero, since I playfully identify myself with the 
germs, finally in the sigmoid, and I seem to think 
paternal disturbance of this ‘immortality’ is re- 
presented by the doctor’s injections, Instead of any 
real idea of living forever, without an end, I seem to 
balance intrauterine (or unicellular) existence against 
developed (metazoal) life. The final spoof is of course 
against my writing; I don’t want to be the character 
in a story, I want to have the New Yorker of Fantasy 
and Fiction accept what I wrote, and I joke about 
printed immortality, comparing myself there, not 
too fairly, to Mr Jelke and others who ‘got 1n 
to the papers. And for this I ought to die! 
Cruel, cruel superego! Well, evidently you can take 
a joke. 

Jelke and coccus sound like old warnings to me 
against Don Juanism, and I did read some of 
Byron’s Don Juan, with much admiration for his 
cleverness at rhyming, So, I am Jelke—Byron, that 
bad man with all that publicity! And that genius, t00, 
or is he a genius? Well, if Jelke and Byron are one, it 
is hard on a fellow. ‘ Fama’,.. . I can’t remember 
Juvenal’s nasty remark, or was it Fortuna? Any- 
how, I mustn’t be rich or famous, that’s evident. 
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didn't have any idea there was this much guilt in this 
little poem. 


There is yet another route to undo the fateful 
rupture of the primal mouth-breast unity, and 
that is by way of devouring and being devoured. 
In this way, as Lewin demonstrated, in his early 
work on hypomania, one becomes both subject 
and object, breast and nursling, male and fe- 
male. A paper written by his good friend, Law- 
rence Kubie, and entitled ‘The Wish to be 
Both Sexes’, gave Lewin the opportunity to 
create a good joke about his own ideas. 


The Wish to be Both Sexes 

How happy, dear Larry, you and I would be 
If we were Adam, long before the Tree, 
Before the Snake, before the First Defection 
Before the fateful extra-rib resection. 


Why did the Gods and Goddesses not consign us 
A properly functioning uterus masculinus, 
Grant to us all the inestimable boon 

That comes with every cycle of the moon? 


Our life would be as happy and as easy as 
That of the androgynal Greek, Tiresias. 
Girl she was born, and as a man he died, 
Doubly rejoiced, he ovo-testified. 


But for all the jokes, ‘the sadness of it all’ 
(Sachs) was never far from Lewin’s mind. There 
18 no other way to treat the humour of a great 
mind than to take it seriously—dead seriously. 
What are to me the saddest, the most bitter and 
the most lyrical lines in all of Lewin’s writings 
are to be found sandwiched in between quota- 
tions from verse so well known as to have become 
almost vulgar in their familiarity. Perhaps he 
Needed this device to dampen the intensity of his 
feeling. Predictably the poem deals with death. 
It is called ‘ Day is Done’, after Longfellow’s 
Poem by the same name. 


Day is Done 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wing of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 


No lights, no gleam and no village, no mist. 
A desiccant nothing has gulped and gobbled 
their ghost. 


Motes from the eye fly their invisible wings 
And rattle the night’s insane meniscus gong. 
A billion fly to shape the insensible skies 
And spottle a map of atom spectral fire. 
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Oh, grind this sable megrim head to powder, 
Black Cow of lactea! dust and charcoal udder! 
Mingle my grime with your synthetic cinder, 
O scintillant night! Annihilating mother! 
And all the brilliance and pulsion 

And passion infesting the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away. 


There must have been some cathartic need to 
work through the conflicts expressed in this 
poem. Lewin took the first stanza, which was 
not of his own creation and rendered it in 16 
different ways, using several languages and various 
Styles, traditions and forms. It would seem that 
through the medium of play he had hoped to 
render innocuous the painful emotion contained 
in the rest of the poem, The same transformation 
may be seen in the next poem where the recurrent 
themes, the frustrating woman, the shortness of 
life, and the illusory nature of power through 
knowledge become part of a self-directed witti- 
cism. The poem is called ‘ Ars (amoris) Longa ', 
suggesting to the mind immediately the never- 
failing background idea that of Vita Brevis—life 
is short. 


Ars (amoris) Longa 

My thoughts are spontaneous and free as the 
birds. 

Why can’t you interpret my leanings? 

The phonemes and morphemes determine the 
words, 

The tagmemes are tied to the meanings. 

So, why don’t you gather my leanings ? 


When I read you that polyglot verse, with the key, 
You should know what I meant to convey. 
The long Sanskrit poem that ended, Shanti! 
Catullus, Naso, de Musset,— 

Didn’t they have a lot to convey? 


Will you ever forget that remarkable night 
When the Leonid shower was visible? 
When M 41 (Canis major) was bright, 
And Mizar, in the Dipper, divisible? 

Did you find my astroscopy risible? 


My idea is simple and simple my song: 

I can’t see why you don’t understand. 

Can it be that synaptical functions go wrong 
In some proprioceptory strand 

Or why do you not understand? 


My central desire’s not hard to express. 
Do you think your scotoma affective? 

A libidinal urge one may often repress, 
And there’s no doubt at all it’s selective. 
Shall I think your scotoma affective? 
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Like Sappho, my deep and perfervid commotion 
I've put in these amorous lyrics. 

Since they meet no reciprocal signs of emotion, 
Keep repeating! 's the advice of empirics. 

I shall write further amorous lyrics. 


The message is clear as it is sad. Knowledge 
can no more ensure love than omniscience can 
guarantee immortality. The primal mother for- 
ever remains beyond grasp. 

The last poem to be presented is called * Cos- 
mology’. It is a richly determined, highly con- 
densed statement of Lewin’s thinking. It is by 
far the most fully annotated of the poems. 
Lewin left no less than eight pages of comment- 
ary. The poem begins ‘En archei’, in the 
beginning, the beginning of the cosmos, the 
beginning of life, the beginning of man. It goes 
on to recount, in a sadly mocking form, man’s 
magnificent, intellectual achievements and ends 
with thoughts of ‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’, 
coming to carry one home to the eternity of the 
polar star. 


Cosmology 


En archei, the primal cosmic detonation 
Produced the galaxies, the stars, the sun 
(Moles machina mundi), which is run 
By hydrogen-into-helium transformation. 


There's little point to dwell in this connection 
On the dimensions or the shape of space. 

The planets somehow swivelled into place 

And move in one or the other conic section. 


Statistical calculus or a Maxwell’s devil 

On one, however, in a wayward spasm, 
Whosh-whooshed some matter into protoplasm, 
And life began at this inferior level. 


It climbed along a long Darwinian road. 

‘ Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man,’ 

As Dryden says in his familiar ode. 


First, man was driven by his instincts blind 

To wreak his lust and primal parricide. 

He took his proper mother for his bride. 

(Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored 
mind...’) 


The father’s meat provoked that gastric pain, 
The Sense of Guilt, and its chronicity 
Decreed: Where id was, there let ego be! 
(Yet a Theban lusted for the flesh again.) 


Came civilization and its discontents, 
To harass and to actuate the mind, 
To scientize, religionize and bind, 
To governize and publish documents. 
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The International Psychocomputaters, 
To sublimate cathetical investment 

And minimize potential maladjustment, 
Installed a feedback in the generators. 


O genuises and wizards, Fathers dear! 
Who, of you all, will truly counsel me? 
Old Nobodaddy answers: Nobodee! 
The rocket ship is mooring at the pier, 


And greenish gloomps and ozzmen throw the 
line. 

Swing low, sweet chariot come through hyper- 
space. 

Methanopeic angels of that race 

To carry me home to Vega Twenty-nine. 


I regret that it is not possible to present in 
full Lewin’s rich commentary on this work. It 
will have to be sufficient to present a few frag- 
ments in order to transmit the flavour of his 
self-examination and to show some of his think- 
ing. His first comment was: 


This is a strange composition, which I didn’t partic- 
ularly set out to write, which seemed to form itself 
as it went along, and which therefore is suspect of 
being a ready-formed ‘ preconscious’ fantasy. It 
surely betrays memory traces from many times of my 
life, and surprises me by the strong concentration and 
condensation of much I have learned. 


He takes up the lines one by one, q: :ckly be- 
coming involved with the contrast between the 
scientific and the religious views of the origin of 
the world and of life. When he speaks of the 
planets swivelling into place, he recognizes that 
this is a visual image which he often experienced 
when he would turn his telescope on Venus or 
some other planet and would watch the planet 
seeming to shake and finally settle down quietly. 
Intimations of omnipotence are easy to discern 
in the vision of setting a place for the stars in the 
heavens. Maxwell’s Devil is a representation by 
the opposite of God and the ‘ whoosh’ is the 
divine afflatus which brings life to man, the whole 
idea representing a hypothetical example of the 
action of pure chance contrary to all nature, 
which had to be involved in the origin of life. 

From the origin of man the poem turns to the 
origin of society and the social order. There 1S 
something not quite right with civilization and 
this is conveyed by the distortion of the words, 
scientize, religionize, governize, all parodies On 
civilize. But Lewin goes on ‘ with reservations, 
civilization is still quite a remarkable thing °. 

His comment on the stanza beginning ‘ The 
International Psychocomputaters’ has to 
quoted in full: 


‘This stanza, despite its comedy, is a sad statement of 
h intellectual limitation. The ostensible 
tk is on materialism, high-brow optimism, per- 
on modern business and engineering, But the 
says that our greatest minds have thought of 
possible cures by gadgetry. The material scientist 
the Computater) is challenged to use his technique 
aplied by the jargon use of technical terms) to set 
Tight the deep psychological ills including the sexual 
(generators '), and the stanza portrays him as doing 
something nonsensical. and probably unfairly, as 
relying on the word magic of techniques. Under this, 
d doubtless due to a sense of guilt, is an admoni- 
tion also to the scientists of the psyche. The Inter- 
{ Psychocomputaters are compounded of 
national Business Machines and, less glaringly, 
of the International Psycho-Analytic Association 
d other International Psycho- this-or-thats. There 
therefore a self-admonition against being taken in 
one’s own knowledge, and a reminiscence of 
d’s remark about the three impossible profes- 
(parenthood, the government of state, and 
analysis). Flushed by our great success in 
e and in the construction of brilliant theories, 
Must not be lured into the overoptimistic 
hugness of ‘ See, how easy!’ The cant and jargon 
is a warning to all thinkers not to look like that! 
hen in the next to last stanza, the poem turns to a 
e emotional and evocative style of simple senti- 
a song of innocence by Blake. (Old * Nobo- 
ly’ is Blake’s word for God; most people think 
is Joyce, or even Eliot.) But after the crisis of 
omniscience and ignorance in the previous stanza, 
è poet turns to emotion with dash of mysticism, in 
Slack of certainty, Ratlosigkeit, lack of counsel, as 
Germans neatly say. He asks, ‘ Where is higher 
viedge, better magic?’ And paradoxically 
the crude answer from the mystic, Blake. 
bodee comes from my childhood.) 
Faith and science are reduced to an aesthetic 
ion, the naiveté of the rocketship being matched 
that of the sweet chariot, and the commingling of 
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angels and gloomps and the heavenly home with the 
mythical planet around Vega stresses the unitary 
nature of the human inati 


Finally, Lewin tells us; 


The keynote of the last stanza is therefore the 
simple, the naive, the fundamental, whatever it may 
be. The end of the poem coincides with the content; 
departure, the destination not too specific. Hyper- 
space is in the mind only, in mathematical space. 
* Swing low, sweet chariot * is the musical finale, 
distilled out of the compasses and the diapasons of 
the rationalists, the music of Dryden and Purcell. 
* Methanopneic * is my neologism meaning * Meth- 
ane-breathing *, a function attributed to inhabitants 
of other worlds in many science-fiction stories. 

Essentially, the final idea is that for all our sophis- 
tication of thought, science and elaboration, we are 
not too far removed from the fantasy of childhood, 
* Purified ’ childhood: humility and freedom again. 


This then was Lewin’s summary of his examined 
life, a life well worth living, for it enriched and 
stimulated all of those who knew him, as it will 
continue to enrich and stimulate the many who 
will come to know him in the years ahead. 

Lewin once said that the most important dis- 
coveries one makes in psychoanalysis are those 
one first encountered in oneself. Such method- 
ology may horrify some, but not the creative 
scientist, the poet or the psychoanalyst. They 
will appreciate the widsom of this remark, for 
in learning a fragment of the truth about oneself, 
one comes into possession of a bit of knowledge 
about mankind in general. Each psychoanalyst 
has a privileged opportunity to examine life in a 
special way and to come to know something of 
its mystery. Lewin epitomized the creative 
synthesis of art and science that psychoanalysis 
makes possible. 
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OBITUARIES 
RAYMOND DE SAUSSURE (1894-1971) 


It is always a difficult task to write about a 
respected colleague and good friend of many 
years who is no longer alive. In the case of 
Raymond de Saussure it is particularly sad, 
since the last few times I saw him he suffered such 
intense pain. The last time, a few months before 
he died, was at the Vienna Congress. He was at 
a reception given to the membership by the 
Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. In spite of his 
pain he wanted to sit next to some old friends, to 
take leave, as it were, forever. Some time 
before, he had told me that he was suffering 
from a fatal illness, but he also seemed to express 
his determination to stay and perform his duties 
to the end. Such devotion to his duties as an 
analyst was characteristic of his personality; it 
dominated his activities for as long as I knew him. 
Our exchange at the reception of the Vienna 
Society reminded me of the first time I had met 
him and talked with him: in the mid-1920s in 
Paris. At that time we spoke very little about 
personal matters, but were concerned with prob- 
lems of starting psychoanalytic education in 
Paris. He was exceptionally well suited to play 
an important role in this endeavour. His per- 
Sonal charm and manners endeared him to all 
who met him. In addition, he was a member of a 
family of famous scientists, starting with Horace 
Benedict de Saussure who in the 18th century was 
the first man ever to make important scientific 
experiments on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Raymond de Saussure was the son of the famous 
linguist, Ferdinand de Saussure. Moreover, 
even as a young psychiatrist he had an extensive 
knowledge of French psychiatry, as well as the 
advantage of having undergone a psychoanalysis 
with Freud before coming to Paris, where he 
meta number of younger psychiatrists who were 
interested in psychoanalysis. He worked for 
Some time in the psychiatric hospital Sainte- 
nne and published a paper in collaboration 
with Dr Henri Claude, Professor of Psychiatry 
at the Medical Faculty of Paris. 
aymond de Saussure showed his concern 
Psychoanalysis during our first conversation. 
© was also very helpful to me personally by 
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giving me advice regarding the personalities of 
those younger colleagues who showed interest in 
psychoanalysis and whom I barely knew. In 
the following years, though busy and working in 
Geneva, he visited Paris frequently. Although 
officially a member of the Swiss Psychoanalytic 
Society, he earned great merit by helping to 
found the Paris Psychoanalytic Society and by his 
uncommon ability to attenuate the internal 
personal or scientific dissensions. No wonder 
that he remained a founder member of the Paris 
Psychoanalytic Society and Institute, and closely 
related with psychoanalysis in France. 

It is impossible to do justice to all his scientific 
interests and achievements. They are reflected in 
an impressive array of publications. Out of 90, 
70 were devoted to psychiatry, history of 
psychiatry and of medicine, and to psycho- 
analysis. He started in adolescence with the study 
of butterflies. His earliest paper was published 
in 1914, when he was 20, in the Bulletin de la 
Société Lépidopterologique de Genéve. When he 
finished his medical and psychiatric studies, his 
interest turned decisively to psychoanalysis. His 
psychoanalytic contributions range from clinic 
to theory and to applied psychoanalysis. His 
first psychoanalytic paper appeared in 1920 in the 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse. In 
1924 he published a paper in co-authorship with 
Professor Henri Claude, as well as a book, 
Méthode Psychanalytique, with an introduction 
by Freud. In 1933 he wrote a comparative study 
of psychoanalysis and the genetic psychology of 
Piaget. In applied psychoanalysis his book Le 
Miracle Grec, in 1939, received the distinguished 
‘ Amiel’ Award bestowed by the University of 
Geneva. 

Raymond de Saussure’s great interest in the 
history of medicine and especially of psychiatry 
reflected in some degree the influence of family 
tradition. His family had come from Lorraine to 
Geneva at the time of the Reformation and the 
religious wars in France. When he left Geneva 
for New York in 1940, his move was partly 
motivated by the fact that he had taken a very 
outspoken anti-Hitler position. In 1952, when he 
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was about to move back from New York to 
Geneva, he explained to me one of the main 
reasons for this move: he could not forget that for 
six generations there had always been a member of 
his family teaching at the University of Geneva, 
starting with Horace Benedict de Saussure in the 
later half of the 18th century, until his own 
father, the great linguist Ferdinand de Saussure. 
Following this tradition, he was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychotherapy at the University of Geneva 
from 1953 until 1966 when he reached the retire- 
ment age of 70. On the other hand, his return to 
Geneva led him in due time to build symbolic 
bridges between analysts speaking French, 
German and English. He was a training analyst 
bothin Geneva and at the New York Psychoanaly- 
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tic Institute. From 1957 to 1967 he was Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Psychoanalytic Society, from 
1957 to 1961 a Vice-President of the International 
Psycho-Analytical Association, and from 1965 
to 1971 he was President of the European Psycho- 
analytic Federation. The role he played in that 
period is strangely reminiscent of the similar role 
he had played in Paris in the 1920s, which, 
although local, was of great importance for the 
subsequent international development of psycho- 
analysis. 

The international psychoanalytic community 
has lost in Raymond de Saussure one of its most 
valued and honoured members, and many of us 
have lost a very dear friend. 

RUDOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN 


GUSTAV BYCHOWSKI (1895-1972) 


Three weeks after Gustay Bychowski died I 
heard about it and something in me couldn’t 
quite believe it. In spite of his 76 years and a 
recent illness which he had weathered well, he 
radiated physical strength and power, was so 
earthy, that I could only imagine his death as 
many, many years off. Nor was that feeling 
purely physical, for he was a most lively man, 
easily amused, and always ready to empathize 
with others. 

Like many Poles of his generation, he was 
before anything else a European, a man who 
belonged to many cultures. He had a weakness 
for things French but at heart he was as Polish as 
anyone could be, with a touch of Russian, 
German, and even Italian. His only son, 
Richard, died in action for the Polish Air Force 
in 1944. Gustav came to New York in 1939, 
became an American and made the transition 
easily. 

We came together in the early days of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine when he 
volunteered to conduct a research seminar 
because he was impressed by the curiosity and 
enthusiasm of our students. They were even more 
impressed by a chance to work with a man who 
had been a student of Bleuler at Burghdlzli, 
of Freud in Vienna, and was one of the pioneers 
in the psychotherapy of the psychoses. They 


met with Dr Bychowski to explore the effects of 
LSD on uncovering what he called the ‘ latent 
psychosis’ in schizoid personalities, Our 
residents worked up suitable patients whose 
clinical histories they presented to him. Then an 
attempt was made at reconstructing the most 
probable latent psychosis. 

In that context Gustav was at his best and 
revealed his extraordinary intuitive gifts as a 
teacher. Most often the injection of LSD 
confirmed his initial prediction but that was not 
as important as his ability to help all of us reach a 
more complete view of the human being we were 
trying to understand by harmonizing the 
anamnesis with the data revealed after the LSD 
injection. 

Since he believed that organic factors played 
an important part in the aetiology of schizo- 
phrenia, his therapeutic attitude was most 
courageous. He usually had among his patients 
one or two schizophrenics and patiently helped 
them reach a form of treatment as close to 
classical analysis as was possible. The fact that 
he often succeeded was no mean feat, since most 
came to him after having tried everything else. 

Gustav was well aware of our indebtedness to 
novelists and poets in understanding the uncon- 
scious of our patients. For example, he was 
fascinated by the poetry of Mallarmé and 


sléry but professed some doubts about under- 
ing their symbolism. It quickly turned out 
what he called his ‘ doubts’ was a need to 
b the deepest levels expressed by the two 
He was fond of quoting poetry from 
nory and often felt sorry for those of us who 
could not understand in their native tongue half 
‘Of the poets he liked. ‘ Mais qu'à cela ne tienne’, 
he would quickly improvise a creditable and 
‘sensitive translation. He read voraciously, 
acluding the best-sellers quoted by his patients, 
cause he felt it his duty to be in tune with them, 
‘their time, their fads. 
If there was one outstanding quality of 
‘Gustav Bychowski that was sure to impress those 
who knew him, it was his easy acceptance of 
‘students’ opinions. In our seminars he always 
istened intently to the opinions of residents, 
nurses or medical students. Because he knew the 
ortance of thinking something for oneself, 
delight was obvious when students pushed 
thinking to its limits. He would not have 
‘dreamed of telling a student that 20 years 
Previously someone or he, Gustav Bychowski, 
had written a paper on that very idea. Other 
‘teachers may have had more charisma than 
av, but none inspired students to think more 
ontaneously and rethink hallowed albeit worn- 
concepts. Sadly, not all students liked the 
‘independence he fostered. 
He was tireless in encouraging a student to 
“publish and usually took the promises of the 
“young analyst so seriously that he was going to 
‘ite this or that other idea that he assumed the 
ork to be already in press when it was still 
nbryonic in the head of the student. He would 
n shake his head in comic disbelief. I am 
ire from the way he spoke, the pleasure he took 
_ inconversation, in seeing new ideas born, that he 
‘Would have liked to be called a maieutician, one 
Who facilitates the birth of ideas. 
He was a prolific writer. He wrote nine books 
and his last two made important contributions to 
the understanding of the minds of dictators, 
Violence and mass psychology. I do not pretend 
to have read many of his papers, but no student 
Of psychoanalysis or schizophrenia could ignore 
s basic observations on introjects and hypo- 
ses on the subject any more than he could 
nore those of Paul Federn, Edoardo Weiss, 
Stack Sullivan, or Heinz Hartmann. 
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My debt to Gustav came from talking to him, 
sharing ideas, trying to discover the common 
denominators in therapists as diverse as Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann and John Rosen. He 
listened well and had a peculiar way of reflecting 
ideas which appeared to have reached a dead end 
in such a way that suddenly they became open 
to further elaborations. What Goethe said of 
Winckelmann was true of Gustav: * One learns 
nothing from him... but one becomes some- 
thing’. He helped one gain wholeness and 
intellectual harmony with oneself. These feelings 
were shared by his numerous ex-patients and his 
students in the various institutions, all in New 
York City, where he taught—Bellevue Medical 
Center until 1956 and Downstate Medical 
School where he was a Clinical Professor until 
1963. He conducted the seminars I mentioned at 
Albert Einstein and was a training analyst for 
the Downstate Institute. Until his death he was 
preceptor at the Mount Sinai School of Medicine. 

Who can speak of the Bychowskis, Gustav, 
Maria, and their daughters, Christine and 
Monica, without mentioning the parties at their 
home. They were extraordinary not just because 
of the quality of food and drink, but for the 
exciting atmosphere. One could count on 
meeting a new musician, poet, writer or a 
seasoned labour leader looking like a Russian 
general, a conductor who spoke of the black 
problem in America before anyone would take 
it seriously, politicians, psychoanalysts, sports- 
men, wide-eyed youngsters, all of them inevi- 
tably responding to each other with exhilaration. 
When harmony seemed a trifle difficult because 
of the overenthusiasm of one of the guests, the 
lovely and indefatigable Maria would smooth 
things over faultlessly: Asifone were transported 
in spirit to a little corner of Anna Pavlovna’s 
salon in the opening chapter of War and Peace. . . 

Gustav, a man who could express in the most 
exact and even poetic language the chaos in a 
psychotic mind and life, is dead. He died 
suddenly without great suffering while on 
holiday in Fez, Morocco. Somehow it seems a 
fitting death for a man who fitted almost any- 
where. He was a man who knew that how one 
lives is forever more important than how or where 
one is born or dies. 
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ing to find out where the title of this book 
from, I suddenly realized that reading it 
Duld not conjure within me the feeling that its 
lent directly dealt with any of the key-words 
Upposed to represent the substance of the work. 
led me to think that here again I was faced 
one of those instances where the author, 
trying to emulate and apply his model’s 
ies, had come up with a container (the title) 
incapable of housing its content; the substance 
the book, as in the case of analytic experience, 
d not be encompassed within the analyst’s 
ting room. 
> Actually, the word ‘attention’ is not even 
hentioned in the index and as to the term 
Interpretation °, what it referred to in the book 
nded me, had I had half a mind to forget 
t it, of the author’s warning against the 
gerated importance—and to go as far as the 
thor, against the lack of value—in the act of 
preting of the idea that it is necessarily 
ated to the interpreter’s knowledge, experience 
personality (p. 105). In fact, the person 
ip onsible for the interpretation (my own 
ition vis-à-vis this book I had to comment 
1) must do away with the feeling of kinship 
ight be tempted to establish between himself 
üd the object of his interpretation. To achieve 
he must free himself from his illusory 
lons (assets as well as liabilities) in order 
meet with a more open frame of mind what he 
ll be faced with as intrinsically unknown. [had 
hake off the feeling of how limited I was to 
* 4 account of this book in so far as it deals 
A matters I am not familiar with in the realms 
thematics, mysticism or Kant’s philosophy 


ON NEGATIVE CAPABILITY 


A critical review of W. R. Bion’s 
Attention and Interpretation* 


ANDRE GREEN, Paris 


s.. Negative Capability, that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertain- 
ties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and reason. 
JouN Keats (Letter to George and Thomas Keats, 21 December 1817) 


to comply with the wish of the author, who 
expects that the reader will not so much have 
some knowledge transmitted to him, but rather 
that he will be affected by his reading. 

I was then beginning to understand more 
clearly the reference to the word ‘ attention ', 
according to the meaning Freud and Bion give it 
as a function helping: ‘ periodically to search the 
outer world in order that its data might be 
already familiar if an urgent need should arise’ 
(Freud, 1911, p. 220). Nevertheless, Freud adds: 
* Its activity meets the sense impressions half way, 
instead of awaiting their appearance.” I then saw 
the object of the book as aimed not to passive 
reading but as meeting the reader half way. 
Attention was not what was in the book, it was 
the book itself and that is the reason why the 
word did not appear in the index. Yet I find it 
necessary to point out a difference between 
Freud’s and Bion’s uses of this function. Freud's 
aim is a preventive one, familiarity having to be 
assured in case an urgent need should arise. 
Bion’s aim is more a provocative one, intended 
as it were to encourage a rushed meeting with 
what is unknown in both parties facing each 
other, to create the conditions of urgent need 
rather than to insure against the possible advent 
of the expectation of a happening. Attention is 
no doubt a complex process which links two 
receptive aspects: expectation and prospecting 
(probe). Yet I think that if one wanted to 
pinpoint one of the differences between what 
the author tried to define in his previous books 
(e.g. 1963, pp. 18-19) and what he maintains 
in this new work on attention, it would be the 
way this process falls into its own trap: the 
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inquiring function vanishes in the meeting with 
the object in so far as what is about to happen is 
a state of at-one-ness. In its essence, this state 
is unstable, unsuitable for direct knowledge and 
bound to change. All that can be said of this 
metaphorical moment which suspends the in- 
quiring function is that it can only be expressed 
in terms of being. Yet no knowledge arises from 
it, because it is itself the point at which know- 
ledge can start. This knowledge will re-emerge 
through the subsequent transformations of this 
state which, as such, evades being grasped 
through knowledge, since it deals with two 
unknown factors that the meeting brings 
together, unknown and probably impossible to 
know. The meeting itself is therefore not the 
point of origin of knowledge but will lead 
to it through the process of transformations that 
it will engender. This and this only will be 
accounted for in the interpretation. 

In his Elements of Psychoanalysis, Bion had 
already pointed out that attention was akin to 
preconception (pp. 18-19). Preconception is a 
state of expectancy rather than aspiration. Ex- 
pectancy of an experience is expectancy of an 
object which is necessary for the fulfilment of 
the experience. The value of this assumption is 
that it implies, on the one hand, a kind of 
forecast of the manifestation of the object and, 
on the other hand, that the expectancy entails 
an unknown factor. Of the experience as it 
happened, it will be possible to say whether it 
comes close to (or is far from) the expected 
realization but never that the one cannot be 
distinguished from the other, because the expec- 
tancy includes an irreducible part of an unknown 
quality. One could say that the realization 
itself brings this unknown factor to the fore as 
an after-effect, in so far as the realization never 
coincides with the apprehension one has of it and 
that the superimposition of the realization on to 
the apprehension is such that this apprehension 
can only be a thing of the mind and cannot be 
accessible through the senses. 

This apprehension is not an act of cognition, 
since it is from the sentient characteristics— 
which the realization will bring forward—that 
the realm of the cognizable springs. One should 
note at this point that if Bion openly refers 
himself to Kant’s philosophy, Freud himself had 
upheld a similar view in his ‘ Project’. Previous 
to the formulation of attention as it appears in 
* Formulations on the Two Principles of Mental 
E RE ’, Freud’s definition of it is close to 

ion’s: 
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Attention then consists in establishing the psychical 
state of expectation even for those perceptions which 
do not coincide in part with wishful cathexes (Freud, 
1895, p. 360). 


The essential difference relates here to a state of 
expectancy which affects the recurrence of certain 
perceptive complexes, the state of aspiration 
having already been related to its past realization 
(the wish), whereas for Bion it seems that 
preconception comes, so to speak, before any 
realization. Nevertheless, in Freud as in Bion, 
there is one common distinction which brings 
them quite close to each other. In the * Project’, 
Freud points out several times that it is necessary 
to distinguish within the ego a permanent and 
constant fraction which unites the nucleus of the 
ego and the constant perceptual component by 
opposition to the inconstant perceptual com- 
ponent and to the changing investments of the 
ego. In the neurophysiological language of his 
time he records in terms of neurones the constant 
component to the thing and the changing com- 
ponent to its attributes or in short its predicates 
(1895, pp. 323, 328, 331). 

Further in the text, Freud points out that the 
perceptive complexes are ‘dissected into an 
unassimilable component (the thing) and one 
known to the ego from its own experiences 
(attribute, activity) what we call understanding’ 
(p. 366). For the state of the thing, it is essential 
to be non-understood (p. 383). f 

Bion gives a new meaning to these Freudian 
propositions. That which for Freud was un- 
assimilable or not understood has become M 
Bion’s own theoretical system that which can 
only be thought but not known. Whereas the 
author, in his previous works, seemed mostly 
interested in the study of the realization allowing 
the melting between preconception and realiza- 
tion (which for Freud corresponds to the variable 
component: attributes, activities, predicates), m 
this book the emphasis is more on the ‘ thing m 
itself’. At the beginning of the book he asks his 
reader to distinguish between that with whic 
psychoanalytic experience presents us with (and 
that we tend to mistake for the ultimate reality © 
the patient) and the way in which this ultimate 
reality appears: 


Psychoanalysts should determine whether they at? 
talking of means of communications inclu z 
verbal formulation, as things-in-themselves oe 
whether they are talking of other things 10 them 
selves which the communication elements, gestures 
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actions, silences and verbal formulations are being 
used to represent (p. 5). 


The analytic space is filled with objects and it 
is via objects that we are led to conceive that 
there is a space to receive them. The senses 
cannot have access to this space, whereas they 
are necessary for us to have access to objects. 
*Sensualization ’ of objects tends to close in as 
well as restrict this space, but on the other hand 
compels us to wonder out of which space the 
sensualization of objects was made possible, 
Sensualization of objects was implemented 
through the experiences of realization but the 
space involved also encompasses any experience 
of non-realization which can only be thought. 
Bion writes: ‘ I am thus postulating mental space 
as a thing in itself that is unknowable, but that 
can be represented by thoughts ° (p. 11). 

This ‘ beyond the scope of knowledge ° idea is 
essential not because it represents a limit to 
knowledge or because it leads us to take refuge 
in fundamental obscurity, but because it is the 
Starting point of what there will be to know. If, 
from the beginning, we assign a place to an 
object we are in contact with through immediate 
knowledge—whatever reservations we might 
establish as to the mode of knowledge, saying, 
for instance, that it is cathected before it is 
perceived—we prematurely fill this object with 
some content which perhaps prevents us from 
following the sequence of states that will take 
Place in our contact with the object. It is as 
essential for the assumptions of preconception as 
for that of the thing in itself that we keep an open 
mind as to the perspectives of transformation. 
In other words, it is important for the constant 
Psychic component to appear as non-saturated 
So that we can follow the sequence of events that 
will lead us to the knowledge of the particular 
Modes of saturation of the general form. 

From what we are able to know through the 
Tealizations which accomplish themselves by 
Saturation, we will be able to evaluate how we 
Came to accept the experience of going from the 
infinite to the finite, the non-formal to the formal, 
the unlimited to the limited. At one point or 
another, any preconception can be subjected to 
the impossibility of finding its realization. The 
development of thought depends on this non- 
Tealization, which engenders a form of limitation 
Similar to that due to realization through the 
Senses, but which in this case creates a counter- 
Part of sensual experience in as much as it is 
associated with language. 
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Yet language does not eliminate frustration; 
on the contrary, communication is impossible 
without frustration. It is an indication of 
tolerance towards frustration. Tolerance of 
frustration does not mean that one does not 
react, or reacts positively to it. On the contrary, 
it is a tolerance of what is happening (sadness, 
disappointment, resentment) in the sense of a 
mental phenomenon, i.e. in the sense of a lack of 
the thing which tolerates its state as a no-thing 
and its development into a state of thought. 

In this respect, hallucination appears as an 
anti-thought. It is not a means of representing 
but rather a state when the thing cannot be in a 
state of no-thing and when it is impossible to 
distinguish through hallucination between the 
thing which is present and the thing which is 
absent. In this case, one could say that saturation 
precedes any form of realization and suppresses 
the expectancy of preconception, short-circuiting 
it, as it were. 

The formulation of these fundamental assump- 
tions leads Bion to recommend a complete change 
of the analyst’s attitude. This is probably the 
most striking contribution of his book. In fact, 
psychoanalysis rests on an act of faith. Yet this 
faith is specific in the fact that it does not imply 
a positively revealed truth whose content is 
definite. The act of faith constitutes the founda- 
tion from which any psychic production becomes 
reachable, outside its contingency. Bion uses the 
symbol 0 for this. ‘I shall use the sign 0 to 
denote that which is the ultimate reality repre- 
sented by terms such as ultimate reality, absolute 
truth, the godhead, the infinite, the thing in 
itself’ (p. 26). At this extreme point, we do not 
have access via knowledge, we cannot even 
identify ourselves in any way whatsoever to what 
we must surmise as a hypothesis, without having 
any idea of it. All that belongs to the category of 
knowledge comes to us from 0 through that 
which evolves. That is the reason why the analyst 
can only be this 0 to be able to identify with the 
transformation products of this 0 and henceforth 
to interpret them. To meet this situation of being 
the starting point, he must deliver and free 
himself from any memory, any desire and any 
understanding by actively eschewing these 
attitudes. All knowledge is a loss of truth. The 
atmosphere of frustration in which Freud thought 
analysis must be carried on has a counterpart in 
the analyst who must disengage himself from 
his patient so as to be more able to meet him at 
his initial point: ‘the exercises of discarding 
memory and desire must be seen as preparatory 


to a state of mind where 0 can evolve’ (p. 33). 
The experience of at-one-ment is this sharing out 
of which some thing can be * become’. Memory 
and desire connive with possessiveness and 
sensuous greed. But confusion stems from the 
fact that the experience of at-one-ment looks like 
possessiveness and sensuous greed. In fact, this 
state is already the result of one of the aspects of 
separation from at-one-ment. 

On this point, it seems to me that Bion’s 
position markedly diverges from the Kleinian 
School as if he intended to stress implicitly that 
Kleinian authors mistake, in their initial pre- 
suppositions, already transformed propositions 
with what made their transformation possible. 
This might be the result of a theory basing itself 
exclusively on object relationships. On the other 
hand, one may raise the question of Bion’s 
closeness to some of Winnicott’s theories. 

It might be interesting to compare the ex- 
perience of at-one-ment and what Bion puts 
under the heading of 0 with what Freud calls 
absolute primary narcissism which as a state can 
never be met as such but which constitutes the 
starting point of the investments of the self and 
of the object. One can also wonder whether, 
since the publication of Elements of Psycho- 
analysis (the emphasis in this book was mostly on 
the elements in as much as they constituted an 
extension to the realms of the senses, of myth 
and of passion, p. 11), the development of the 
author’s thought has led him to support a point 
of view further and further away from these 
propositions, as, for example, when he now 
states that ‘ the central phenomena of psycho- 
analysis have no background in sense data’ 
(p. 57). For the issue is to avoid the situation of 
false security that can be offered to the analyst by 
resorting to memory and desire in as much as 
they have a function of saturation which should 
be used to avoid the opening of unsaturation. 
This very state of unsaturation will help grasp in 
a better way the patient’s constellations and the 
constant conjunctions imprinted on his psychic 
structure. In order to do so, the analyst must 
reach a sort of artificial blindness so as to strive 
to grasp the unknown in himself and in the 
patient. 

An important part of the book deals with the 
problem of communication, of relationship 
between meaning and expression in terms of 
relationships between container and content. 
Speech tries to contain emotion. It has to fight 
against other forms of expression which are not 
present in the communication as a visual 
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imagery gesture or motion, which are absent in 
the transmitted meaning. The relationships 
between container and content can be defined 
according to three modalities: commensal, 
symbiotic or parasitic. The author’s precise 
formulations deserve to be quoted for he 
expresses them better than anybody could in his 
place. 


By commensal, I mean a relationship in which two 
objects share a third to the advantage of all three, 
By symbiotic, I understand a relationship in whichone 
depends on another to mutual advantage. By 
parasitic, I mean to represent a relationship in which 
one depends on another to produce the third, which 
is destructive of all three (p. 95). 


One should note the presence of two or three 
parameters in these situations. 

These communication problems are also 
approached in the study of the lie. For the liar, 
facts independent from thought cannot exist. 
Thought is always necessary to a lie, the one is 
inseparable from the other. But as far as truth 
is concerned, it does not require any formulation 
because it does not need to be thought of by the 
mind. It does not require a particular thinker, it 
is self-sufficient. Stressing in any way the 
thinker’s individuality makes truth a subordinate 
of this individuality, which is impossible. Truth 
is silence, mindlessness. Sleep without dreams, 
death. 

We have left for the end the chapters in which 
Bion applies his conceptions to group analysis. 
Here, the author’s language is even less direct 
than usual. This is probably a consequence of 
his elusive personality and also of the fact that 
this section deals with the modes of the psycho- 
analysts’ relationships vis-à-vis éach other in a 
field of their activity where they are not psycho- 
analysts and do not behave as such, although the 
relationships involve psychoanalysis. I felt that 
the meanderings of the author’s thought followed 
a path which, from my point of view, required 
more light, not because the formulations were 
debatable but because their scope for the future 
of psychoanalysis appears to me quite consider- 
able. It seems quite right, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that the author should stress, as he does, 
the uneasiness present among psychoanalysts 
groups because of the fact that the structuration 
of the groups led to a communication breach 
among individuals between what they live as the 
divine part of their person and the mystic (oF 
genius), this engendering hatred within the group- 


he relationships between the new mystic—the 
reator of new ideas—and the group are highly 
imbivalent. Even though the function of the 
group is to help bring forth a new genius to 
bloom, the group tries in fact to * contain ’ it by 
scting its creative-destructive power towards 
managerial tasks. Without any doubt, the 
psychoanalytic groups will put up quite a show 
of resistance before they recognize themselves in 
Bion’s descriptions. Group institutionalization 
had the effect of containing the element of mystic 
revelation which is the foundation of its creative 
and destructive strength. Some will perhaps be 
‘shocked by the use of mystic. It seems to me that 
it should be understood as what corresponds to 
this state of ultimate truth, not in as much as it 
reveals it but in the sense that it might be likely 
to locate the point from which meaningful 
Observable changes happen. 

- Finally, I want to insist on this ‘ negative 
capability’ (that Bion borrows from Keats) 
Which heralds his realm of pure research. 
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Language exchanges between the analyst and 
the analysand must open the road to a language 
which will not just be a prelude to action, but its 
substitute. A language in which a man ‘is 
capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after facts 
and reason ’ (Keats). 

Basically, the analytic function is to lessen the 
persecution of thought by itself and on to itself 
by reaching a state unencumbered by memory, 
desire and understanding. This is reminiscent of 
the practices of oriental wisdom which are so 
popular nowadays. In the turmoil that our 
present world witnesses, it is certainly a temp- 
ting solution. Yet it makes one wonder whether 
this is the path that psychoanalysis should 
follow. 

In a certain way, Bion’s book reminds one of 
the end of a game. But perhaps it is, to use the 
author's terminology, a question of vertex. 


Translated by Jacqueline Knobil 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sex and Dehwmanization. By David Holbrook. 
London: Pitman. 1972. 


Holbrook’s thesis is this: when, out of 
anxiety (ncurosis or psychosis), we dehumanize 
our sexual objects, we minimize ourselves and 
forgo the best of being human—the capacity to 
love. Thus, he says, it hardly serves society to 
encourage its own dissolution by propaganda for 
libertinism, by pornography, by irresponsible 
loosening of the laws, or by laboratory research 
on human sexual behaviour. On the other hand, 
if we discourage dehumanization by curbing 
unlimited infantile sexuality in children, adoles- 
cents and adults, our reward will be the power of 
love. Such a stand is courageous if not almost 
suicidal, for, in opposing the right to perversion, 
Holbrook tries to impede a powerful impulse 
moving our society. Articulating such conserva- 
tism, he not only asks for attack from the new 
intellectual and moral majorities, but he must 
also abide, as colleagues, the political Neander- 
thals who for generations have held the same 
ground he defends. 

Theoretical support for his argument comes 
from two groups which usually do not lie down 
together: the inspirational psychologists (such as 
May, Polanyi, and Frankl) and psychoanalysts 
(especially Freud and Khan). From the first 
persuasion, whose basic premise is that man is 
good when not corrupted, he draws the moral 
strength to ask for ‘ sanctions’ to preserve this 
good, arguing that love, with its lasting commit- 
ment to another’s presence, requires sexual 
restraint. And so, if we are to preserve what is 
most valuable in human relations, we must 
oppose the enemy of love—sexual licence 
(‘fascistic’, ‘ schizoid °, ‘ delusional °). 

Psychoanalysis demonstrates for Holbrook 
that hostility lies at the centre of perversion and 
thus strengthens his argument that the present 
increase of sexual freedom is evil. Freud’s 
discovery that sexual aberrations result from 
traumatic disruption of infantile development 
serves as his background. He then turns 
especially to Khan, whose findings have so 
broadened our understanding of the meaning 
and function of perversions, such as the pervert's 


use of others as things (dehumanization) rather 
than as people and as objects of envy and greed 
instead of love; the use of manipulative tech- 
niques of intimacy to exploit partners in perver- 
sion; falsification of one's self; perversion as an 
act rather than a true relationship between 
people; and especially the presence of hostility at 
the centre of perverse eroticism. One cannot 
doubt, after Holbrook’s review of Khan's 
findings, that perversion is not just ‘ an alter- 
native way of life’, as the apologists today 
would have it. The argument is clearly made, as 
it has been since Freud, that capacity for sexual 
pleasure in perversion can be retained only with 
some sacrifice of the humanness of one's objects 
and by crippling one’s self. When one must 
reduce people to things, love—with its binding of 
hatred—cannot persist. 

These, then, are the two pieces Holbrook uses 
to construct his thesis: first, that unchecked 
sexuality dehumanizes erotic life and thus 
thwarts love and, second, that the need to 
dehumanize, which has its origins in traumatic, 
conflict-laden childhood experiences, is built 
from hostility. 

I agree with both positions yet disapprove of 
Holbrook’s solution: punish. He is a law-and- 
order man. His call for action requires, in the 
absence of a population of mature people cap- 
able of non-perverse loving, acts of repression by 
society upon its citizens to force containment of 
perversity. But one recalls that maturity— 
despite what political philosophers say—is not 
produced by political action, and the psycho- 
analyst cannot help but imagine the forms 
perversion and its attendant hatred take when 
driven underground. If only love could be 
created in a people by sexual restraint; but 
when has there been a civilization whose health 
was the result of suppression of unlimited 
sexuality (when was there a healthy civilization)? 
If only love did not also require the dynamics of 
infancy and childhood; if it only could be created 
de novo in adults by exhortation and law. If only 
it were true that love is so inherent in people that 
we can count on its emergence with a few 
tightenings of the law. If only neurosis were an 
aberration instead of part of the state of man. 
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Holbrook, in his decency, is no more than a 
modest utopian; it is not hard to believe with him 
that the less hatred there is in intimacy the 
happier the outcome for the participants, but 
his programme for turning hatred to love by 
police action has not been a successful experi- 
ment in the past. Besides—as others, such as 
Orwell or Huxley, have noted—utopians are 
calm but dull (and dangerous). Without the 
perverse—those who cannot bear sustained 
intimacy—we may be denied most of our 
artists, scientific discoverers, moral leaders, 
political geniuses and great philosophers. 

While I agree with Holbrook that there is less 
perversion in a relationship where there is more 
love, that is my private belief; I could not prove 
it, and he does not. Yet, if one is to state such 
beliefs publicly, one has to be convincing. The 
issues are too important. Before we reduce 
freedom of speech or the rights of consenting 
adults to privacy, including aberrant sexual 
behaviour, the argument must be a match for the 
risks we are asked to run. Here, for me, is what 
I still have not got from Holbrook: some 
demonstration that the mass of mankind is 
inherently good and that its capacity for love 
rather than hatred can be harnessed now, not in 
some utopian future; a worthy description of 
what he means by love between two people, so 
that I can judge whether it is worth more to our 
society—tight now, in these dangerous times— 
than the freedom of press and speech and the 
right to private perversion we are asked to limit; 
a reasonable demonstration that this love is 
available—now, by some route Holbrook can 
reveal—to most people, so that his means of 
saving society can be instituted; some demon- 
stration that if perversion and hostility will not 
go away, punitive laws will either dissipate these 
conditions or drive them underground without 
their still being dangerous; guidelines how we 
should call up the forces of repression and then 
soften them before these forces, and especially 
the people who will take the power of repression 
into their own hands, go farther than Holbrook 
would want. Iam uneasy that his prime solution 
to the problem of corruption is that man’s 
inherent capacity to love will see us through but 
that till we can tap that love, we should take 
away some of his freedom. 

_ I happen to agree with Holbrook (though less 
intensely) that pornography is debasing, that 
people would be better off non-perverse, that 
gorging on pregenital pleasures will make people 
frantic (or is it that frantic people are the ones 


who gorge?). I might even agree that licen- 
tiousness damages the fabric of society (though, 
in fact, I rather believe that licentiousness is 
more the result of a change in the fabric than the 
other way round). But, perhaps because I live in 
the United States of today, I am even more 
worried about repression of freedom than of the 
price we pay if we permit corruption. Our 
civilization has been traumatized in this century 
by the police state, and the United States is at 
this moment so threatened by those who would 
tighten the laws, that my instinct is to let 
freedom run a bit more before we panic. 

There are, among others, two types of freedom, 
One is (relative) freedom from one’s neurotic 
unconscious demands; that is lost in perversion. 
The other one is the (relative) freedom a society 
can grant all its citizens. Both are precious, but 
in this time of emergency, I would try to save the 
latter first. 

ROBERT J. STOLLER 


The Psychoanalytic Study of Society. Vol. 5. 
Edited by Warner Muensterberger and Aaron 
H. Esman. New York: Int. Univ. Press. 1972. 


This latest volume of the series should help to 
dispel the commonly accepted dichotomy be- 
tween ‘clinical’ and ‘ applied’ psychoanalysis. 
In opening this volume one is faced with the 
fact that, at the present time, all directions of 
research must go hand in hand, if psychoana- 
lysis is not to remain an isolated discipline, 
untouched by the profound psychosociological 
changes which are taking place in all cultures. 
Although, for many years, psychoanalysts have 
been, and often keenly, interested in sociology 
and anthropology, no real working dialogue has 
been established between them and the various 
workers in these fields. ‘Applied’ psycho- 
analysis has often been considered as a curiosity 
and sometimes viewed with outspoken distrust, as 
being far removed from clinical practice. The 
* cultural ’ theories of psychoanalysts, even when 
formulated by Sigmund Freud—one of his 
earliest statements goes as far back as 1908 on 
“civilized sexual morality ’—as well as those 
voiced by Wilhelm Reich, Herbert Marcuse, 
T. W. Adorno and many others, have been 
rejected by the practising analyst as being mere 
speculations; marginal works by marginal 
workers, and disregarded as such. Similar 
remarks would apply to the anthropological 
theories and sociological contributions which 
have been considered as irrelevant to our clinical 


ice. This is no longer the case: we have come 
fo recognize that our practice is part of the 
cultural setting. We have been questioned, and 
‘are questioning ourselves, about the current 
“satus of psychoanalysis, its sociological function 
and impact. Its symbolic meaning must be 
examined and our training procedures must be 
‘clarified. Such evaluation can no longer proceed 
without enlarging our field of vision and creating 
new concepts. 
T Concepts cannot be merely borrowed from 
other disciplines: they must be understood and 
recreated through a dialogue between analysts 
and workers in those fields. That such a dialogue 
is possible is clearly demonstrated by the two 
opening papers: Jean Pouillon’s anthropological 
work on ‘ Doctor and Patient: Same and/or the 
Other?’ and Masud Khan’s discussion, entitled 
*Freud’s Provision of the Therapeutic Frame’, 
in which he exemplifies Pouillon’s findings in his 
own clinical work. Pouillon’s basic assumption 
is that ‘the doctor-patient relationship cannot 
be viewed in isolation, as if it were a closed 
system enclosing the two individuals concerned ’. 
Using anthropological material deriving from 
various African cultures, Pouillon describes what 
he calls the ‘therapeutic triangle’, which 
includes the doctor, the patient and * evil’, i.e. 
illness, affliction, harm, etc. Pouillon’s approach 
questions the real and symbolic relationship of 
the doctor and his own illness; he tries to formu- 
late how the doctor’s experience enables him to 
i become a‘ healer ’, sorcerer or witch. The triple 
_ Telation can be easily identified in those cultures, 
each with its specific symbolic equations. Such a 
< study, beyond its anthropological interest, puts 
Many questions to analysts. Is the progression 
from didactic to therapeutic analysis linear or 
dialectic? Does the curative process consist in 
exorcism or ‘adorcism’? Does the curative 
Process aim at dismantling ‘complexes > or 
does it (re)construct personality? Khan has not 
tried to answer those questions directly, but, 
-Makinguse of Pouillon’s anthropological findings, 
he reformulates them in terms of his own 
experience and sensitivity. We can thus watch 
the working of an interdisciplinary approach: it 
is remarkable that Pouillon is not an analyst 
and Khan has never worked with anthropolo- 
gical material. It is even more remarkable that 
Pouillon does not try to apply psychoanalysis 
to his ethnological findings and that Khan does 
not try to interpret Pouillon’s material but uses 
it in his examination of the psychoanalytic 
‘Process. By doing so he renews his vision of his 
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own practice, taking into consideration its 
social frame as well as the ideals of our thera- 
peutic endeavour. Pouillon provides us with the 
possibility of creating new concepts which are 
missing in our own methodology. 

This alone would make the volume worth 
reading. But many other papers should be 
mentioned, L. B. Boyer and R. M. Boyer, in 
their careful study of how changes in the 
sociological patterns of the Apache culture 
mould the expression of aggression, raise an 
important issue: the possibility of transforming 
the aggressive drive according to the conditions 
of a specific environment. They state that there 
are at present few socially acceptable forms for 
the traditional expression of hostility in reserva- 
tion life: the removal of perils has not altered 
appreciably ‘the fears and hatreds which 
persist, albeit often unconsciously, in the 
parents’, who continue to transmit them to the 
coming generations. The younger generation, 
who have been raised with the same ‘basic 
strategies’, have found an outlet in their 
“ambivalent attitudes towards the Anglos who 
regulate their way of life’. The growing indi- 
vidual.is now burdened with guilt and anxiety 
* stemming from the force of his aggressive drive 
which has no conflict-free outlets’. Such a 
conclusion is of great importance: it could 
provide us with a starting point to evaluate how 
changing conditions affect the instinctual drives 
and whether we are dealing with inhibition, 
neutralization or sublimation, and what can be 
achieved, or actually is being achieved, by 
analytic therapy. 

A similar question is raised by Robert I. Levy's 
article, ‘ Tahiti, Sin and the Question of Inte- 
gration between Personality and Sociocultural 
Systems’. Through examining the feelings of 
‘Shame’ and ‘guilt’, and their various socio- 
logical aspects, the author clearly demonstrates 
how a tradition of sensitivities achieves a nexus 
of relationships, between an individual and the 
surrounding system. David Zern, in ‘ Differen- 
tiation of Time and Objects’, examines the 
validity of the concept of secondary process 
development by using a cross-cultural approach: 
his contention is that time perception develops 
out of the frustration related to the delay of 
gratification. 

These papers have a definite common trend: 
they delineate the effects of sociocultural changes 
on behaviour and try to show how recent and 
significant modifications of the environment 
affect intrapsychic adaptative patterns. This, of 
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course, is a fundamental issue in anthropological 
research. But apart from this specific interest, it 
should stimulate us to re-examine our concept of 
* clinical change °: how it is brought about, what 
the respective roles of the analytic setting, 
transference, interpretation and analytic stimula- 
tion really are. We should also consider that 
‘change’ should be clinically ascertained not 
only as an intrapsychic event, but also against the 
background of changes taking place in the 
patient’s life and relations to others, as well as 
the whole changing social scene, which provides a 
vast opportunity for psychic evolution. This 
* social change’ is today of greater importance 
than it has ever been in history. Not only do we 
witness changes of various cultures under the 
influence of new ethical standards, political 
upheaval, technological revolutions, as described 
by these three papers, but massive changes are 
encountered within our own culture. Such 
changes are envisaged and described by Dale R. 
Meers in his lively paper on ‘ Sexual Identity in 
the Ghetto’, in which he reviews the psycho- 
sexual development of the American inner-city 
Negro: he shows that, in the absence of sustaining 
social institutions, the ‘ ghettoization’ of black 
inner-city families is an indirect function of latent 
male-female ambivalence ‘ which erodes personal 
and communal identity ’. The author also points 
out that ghetto childhood ‘may now produce 
something quite as malignant as white racism, 
i.e. an intense male-female ambivalence in which 
love is irrelevant, sex promiscuous and mutuality 
a fantasy ’. 

But the most fascinating ‘anthropological ’ 
study is perhaps provided by James L. 
Titchener’s vivid account of the Woodstock 
Festival, ‘A Day at Woodstock’. Titchener is 
no longer dealing with a foreign or minority 
group, but with a new and vast sociological 
category, the adolescent. Whether the pheno- 
menon that he witnessed was a ‘ crazy weekend ’ 
or a ‘ psychedelic debauch °, or whether he was 
confronted with ‘the early groping, coming of 
age, of new kinds of men and women seriously 
searching for the means and ways of survival im 
should make us realize that analysts are no 
longer dealing with neurotic people in a static 
and stable environment, but that intrapsychic 
conflict meets and merges with drastic and often 
radical changes of our social scene. 

It needs to be stated that the methodology of 
‘applied analysis’ has yet to be formulated. 
This is illustrated in the third section of this 
volume, devoted to psychobiographical research. 
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Frederick Baekeland’s thorough study of 
* Depressive Themes in the Graphic Work of 
Odilon Redon’, Henry Edelheit’s article on 
*Mythopoiesis and the Primal Scene’ and 
Bernard C. Meyer’s article on ‘The Grumus 
Merdae of Black Bart’ illustrate various ways of 
dealing with the relationships between the 
individual and the cultural product. Methodo- 
logical problems remain a crucial issue, and E. 
Victor Wolfenstein, in ‘ Technical Aspects of 
Applied Psychoanalysis’, reminds us that 
* psychoanalytic theory is a tool of explanation, 
not evaluation’. He states that ‘ the confusion 
about explanation and evaluation is no less than 
the confusion about its scientific standing... If 
by science we mean a method of investigation 
yielding propositions which are predictive, then 
applied psychoanalysis is not a science, but a 
historical method, a method for creative 
reconstruction of the past °. 

Psychobiographical and psychosociological 
research has at least one common denominator: 
they both affirm that our cultural endeavours 
and our cultural environment are part of our 
everyday experience: all-pervading elements 
which affect all of us, including our patients. We 
must be prepared to understand how these 
elements may influence the expression of 
instinctual drives, of the developmental processes, 
of fantasies and sensitivities of our patients. I 
do hope that this volume will help us to re- 
examine the validity of our conceptual tools. 
Rather than provide ready-made answers it 
should start us thinking along unfamiliar lines. 


VICTOR N. SMIRNOFF 


A Negyedik Petöfi. 
L. Veszy-Wagner. 
Kor. 1972. Pp. 132. 


It is difficult to review this valuable study of 
the Hungarian poet, Sándor Petöfi. Every 
schoolchild in Hungary knows of him as the 
clarion voice in poetry of the 1848 revolution. It 
is of importance to be confronted with him as a 
poet of much wider emotional experience— 
which is in the forefront of this study. For the 
psychoanalyst, one of the points Mrs Veszy- 
Wagner raises in concise form at the end of the 
book (namely the problem of the poet and 
psychosis) is of special interest and relevance. It 
is to be regretted that the language barrier limits 
its availability for broader discussion. 


EDITH LUDOWYK-GYOMRO! 


[The Fourth Petöfi.) By 
London: Szepsi Csombor 


Int. J. Psycho-Anal. (1973) 54, 125 
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GUNTHER BITTNER (74 Tiibingen, Zeppelinstr. 28). 
Bemerkungen zu S. Freuds ‘ Teufelsneurose * 
(Observations on Freud’s * Demonological Neu- 
rosis °) 


Using as a starting-point the rarely discussed case 
of the painter Haitzmann (‘ A Seventeenth-Century 
Demonological Neurosis °), which Freud used as an 
illustration in connection with * Mourning and 
Melancholia’ and ‘Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego’, Bittner presents a critique of 
the ‘ one-way ’ theory of earliest object relations and 
of ‘ocnophil’ prejudices (Balint) in psychoan- 
alytic technique. The demonological concept of 
‘pact with the devil’? means an object relationship 
offering security in exchange for ‘ salvation” and 
personal freedom. Since conflicts between the quest 
for security and autonomy are possible, the assump- 
tion of only one narcissistic regulatory principle 
seems to need modification. Early mother-child 
relations, like those between analyst and patient, can 
take on the qualities of a pact with the devil. 


LILLA Veszy-WAGNER (12 Boynton House, Well- 
ington Road, London, N.W.8). Optatiy und 
Konjunktiy in der Psychoanalyse (The optative and 
the subjunctive in psychoanalysis) 


The treatment of a patient, who, though com- 
pletely able to speak English correctly as to tense and 
mode, expressed himself in a curiously ungram- 
matical way as soon as emotionally cathected themes 
were touched upon, is used to illustrate a type of 
patient whose neurotic disturbances are revealed in 
the use (or avoidance) of certain grammatical forms. 
In addition, a first psychoanalytic attempt is made to 
elucidate the foundations laid during early infantile 
processes of socialization for the acquisition and use 
of grammatical forms of language, and to explain 
these forms in psychoanalytic terms. The author 
Maintains that psychological meaning and gram- 
matical form of a tense or mode are concerned with 
the process of individuation, unfolding from the 
infant’s symbiotic no-time (‘ ante-time °) to aware- 
Ness of a personal identity, with the past as its pre- 
Condition and the present time as preparation for the 
future. Traumatic events may act as blocks to 
Individuation, preventing the individual from 
experiencing the present time and anticipating a 
Pleasurable future. In such patients the psycho- 
logical defects in experiencing time are expressed in 


their defective grammar, The present tense is not 
mastered psychologically. Present time becomes 
* anti-time ’ and future becomes * doom’. 


Hetmut Dauner (6 Frankfurt/Main, Myliusstr. 20). 
Wilhelm Reichs Stellung zu Freud und Marx 
(Wilhelm Reich in relation to Freud and Marx) 


Wilhelm Reich’s Character Analysis (1933) is a 
classic in psychoanalytic literature. The popularity 
of his writings with the anti-authoritarian protest 
movement of the late 1960s was due principally to 
the appeal for them of his concept of ‘sexual 
economy’ and his demand for the politicization of 
private life, together with his criticism of Stalinist 
propaganda (before 1933), his warnings about the 
fascistic potential of the middle classes and his 
equation of repression with fascism. Because of his 
attempt to connect revolutionary aims with nature 
worship, Reich is typified as a late descendant of 
those ‘ true socialists ’ that Marx criticized. Dahmer 
elaborates on the differences between Reich's 
“sexual economy’ (‘ orgonomy °) on the one hand 
and, on the other, historical materialism and 
psychoanalysis, both claimed by Reich as being his 
bases. The emerging crucial differences between 
these two great critical theories and Reich's views 
necessitate the determination of the relations 
between psychoanalysis and social theory beyond 
the reductions of biologism; this is attempted in some 
outlined theses. 


Dieter Beck & Louis LAMBELET (Medizinische 
Universitiits-Poliklinik, CH 3000 Basel, Hebelstr. 
1). Resultate der psychoanalytisch orientierten 
Kurztherapie bei 30 psychosomatisch Kranken 
(The effects of psychoanalytically orientated 
short-term therapy with 30 patients suffering from 
psychosomatic diseases) 


Thirty patients with chronified psychosomatic 
disturbances were given psychoanalytically orien- 
tated short-term psychotherapy and re-examined in 
a systematic follow-up study in order to ascertain 
what effects might be expected from sucha treatment. 
The prognoses were relatively unpropitious. Six 
patients were cured, 14 improved and 10 showed no 
improvement. Regarding the application of short- 
term psychotherapy, the following indications were 
obtained: even cases with long-standing chronified 
symptons are not contraindicated; excellent initial 
contact with the patient is no guarantee of a good 
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outcome, rather the contrary; serious transferential 
conflicts are a handicap in the treatment. The chief 
aim of short-term therapy is to help the patient find 
more ego-syntonic solutions to his reality problems. 
Work on the * focus’ seemed less decisive for the 
outcome than was expected. Even short forms of 
psychotherapy must allow sufficient time for 
repeated working through and integration of new 
solutions. 


ANNELIESE Miro (28 Bremen, Schwachhauser 
Heerstr. 347). Kinderneurosen als Symptome der 
Miitter (Remarks on the aetiology and psycho- 
therapy of mothers whose ‘ symptoms ° are their 
children’s neurotic disturbances) 


Two case reports are used to illustrate the point 
that psychotherapy with the mothers is apt to 
influence the situation of their ‘ symptom children °. 
The first-born child of a hysterical-neurotic mother 
seems especially predestined as the object of the 
mother’s projection. The underlying conflicts are 
externalized and thus unconscious; very often they 
are incestuous fantasies and insufficiently developed 
(or pseudo-masculine) forms of sexual identity. The 
child is involved in the mother’s neurosis and has to 
assume symptomatic functions. 


Jürg Wit (Psychiatrische Universitats-Poliklinik, 
Gloriastr. 23, CH 8006, Zürich). Die hysterische 
Ehe (The hysterical marriage) 


Willi describes the hysterical marriage as a bond 
into which both partners—the hysterical woman and 
the hysterophile man—enter hoping to be cured of 
their neurotic disturbances. Yet this unconscious 
arrangement results in their becoming fixated in 
their neuroses. The typical course of a hysterical 
marriage leads to an interactive cycle in which each 
partner depends on the resistances of the other for the 
maintenance of his or her own defensive structure. 
Any attempt by one partner to disrupt the interactive 
ritual is immediately neutralized by the other. For 
therapy to be successful, it is decisive that the 
common denominator of the dovetailing neuroses 
(the ‘ collusion’) be found and worked through 
thematically. 


ECKHARD SPERLING & ALMUTH MAssING (34 
Göttingen, Unter den Linden 3). Besonderheiten 
in der Behandlung der Magersuchtfamilie (Special 
conditions in the treatment of anorexia families) 


Family therapy is generally the preferred approach 
in the treatment of adolescents. The assessment of 
certain key variables provided the authors with 
insight into the typical constellation of anorexia 
families. These families are usually under the spell of 
an ascetic achievement ideology—anxiety about 
sensuality—frequently modelled on a dominating 
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mother or grandmother. The drive increment at the 
start of puberty or the necessity, at the end of puberty, 
of becoming sexually and occupationally indepen- 
dent of the family pushes the daughter into anorexia 
mentalis. Possibilities of therapeutic technique are 
discussed in detail. 


Hetmut JUNKER (63 Giessen, Ludwigstr. 76). 
Erfahrungen aus der Ehepaargruppentherapie mit 
Patienten aus der oberen Unterschicht (Experiences 
with group therapy for married couples from the 
working class) 


Particular difficulties beset psychoanalytically 
orientated group therapy with married couples from 
the working class (as classified according to occu- 
pation and linguistic code). Guided by Bernstein's 
linguistic-sociological work, Junker accounts for 
communication difficulties between therapist and 
patients on the basis of the latters’ preference for 
action-orientated rather than problem-orientated or 
person-orientated verbalization—a preference de- 
rived from class-specific socialization and work 
experience. A case history documents the class- 
specific interaction style and the limits placed on the 
capacity for self-interpretation. The translation of 
psychoanalytic interpretations into the experiential 
world of working-class patients requires mediation— 
group dynamics and a social field, after and beyond 
the therapy, created by the patients themselves. 


S. O. HorFMANN (1 Berlin 19, Kaiserdamm 31). 
Neutralisierung oder autonome Ich-Energien? 
(Neutralization or autonomous ego energies ?) 


Hoffmann reviews the current state of theoretical 
discussion on the ego’s energy supply and tries to 
demonstrate that the discussion tends toward the 
assumption of a primary neutral energy rather than 
neutralized drive energy. White’s conceptualization 
has the advantage of being simpler and empirically 
better grounded than Hartmann’s assumptions and 
of filling an old gap in psychoanalytic theory. 
White’s ego psychology assumes drive-unrelated ego 
achievements. Further, it agrees well with extra- 
psychoanalytic developmental psychology. It 
employs a concept of pleasure in effectuance (Ot 
functional pleasure) which aims at the attainment 
of competence in relation to the environment. / 
revision of psychoanalytic concepts, such as identi- 
fication, ego strength, narcissism and anxiety, 
follows from this. 


PetrR FURsTENAU (63 Giessen, Ludwigstr. 76). 
Probleme der vergleichenden Psychotherapiefor- 
schung (Problems of comparative psychotherapy 
research) 


i The task of comparative psychotherapy research 
is to clarify the relations between coexisting or Com- 
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peting types of psychotherapy. Historically, some- 
what sadistic-seeming practices were followed by 
authoritarian ones like hypnosis. In the last 80 
years non-directive psychoanalytic methods have 
been evolved, in which success depends on the 
patient’s self-confrontation and self-reflection. Both 
types of therapy are grounded in a body of clinical 
knowledge which is implicitly specific to persons and 
institutions; this is only partially manifest in psycho- 
analysis and is totally denied in behaviour therapy. 
Schools of psychotherapy are under societal pressure 
today to undertake the critical resolution of unre- 
flected commitment to specific traditions of treat- 
ment, if they are to survive in changed social 
conditions. The traditional orientation of psycho- 
analysis, modelled on physiology, is currently being 
replaced by the more adequate model of the social 
sciences. A number of more flexible forms of 
psychoanalytic therapy have been added to classical 
analysis. Behaviour therapy seems also to be 
gradually relinquishing its claim to a monopoly of 
“exact ’ therapy. 


J. F. DANCKWARDT (74 Tübingen, Osianderstr. 22). 
Zur Dynamik psychotherapeutischer Beratung (On 
the dynamics of psychotherapeutic counselling) 


This paper describes, with case-history illus- 
trations, a method of psychotherapeutic counselling 
practised at Tübingen University, and located 
between the regular initial-interview diagnosis and 
consultation-hour therapy of about three hours’ 
duration. Clients are ‘ self-developers ’, i.e. students 
approaching the end of their ‘ social moratorium °. 
Success in counselling depends on grasping and 
handling the biographically determined (uncon- 
scious) conflicts influencing the counselling situation 
—before a particular type of therapy is recommended 
—and on concentrating upon the actual conflict (the 
“motive for seeking advice’). 
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Heinz Pourrzer ((Society for the Humanities, 
Cornell University, 308 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850). Ödipus auf Kolonos: Versuch über eine 
Gemeinsamkeit yon Psychoanalyse und Literatur- 
kritik (Oedipus on Colonus: essay on some com- 
mon ground of psychoanalysis and literary 
criticism) 

Politzer raises the question why Freud never 
mentioned Sophocles’ late tragedy Oedipus at 
Colonus, the general content of which must have 
been known to him. His reconstruction of the drama 
leads to the finale, the transfiguration of Oedipus in 
the grove of the Eumenides. While tragedy seeks to 
master the myth, a new, consoling myth is intro- 
duced which represents the taboo against the death 
of Oedipus. Sophocles, the psychologist, abdicates; 
the analytic drama becomes mythography. Politzer 
believes that Freud’s passing over of Oedipus Colo- 
neus can be derived from the final scene: the psycho- 
analyst and anti-illusionist must have found the 
mystical apotheosis of Oedipus unbearable. 


Peter DeETIMERING (1 Berlin 12, Leibnizstr. 23). 
Trennungsangst und Zwillingsphantasie in Heimito 
yon Doderers Roman ‘Die Strudlhofstiege ’ 
(Separation anxiety and twin fantasies in Heimito 
von Doderer’s novel Die Strudlhofstiege) 
Doderer’s book is presented as a kind of educative 

novel, the hero extricating himself from pre-oedipal 
ties and developing to independence (stable identity, 
object constancy). The conflict, involving the main 
character and various minor figures (including the 
the author), results from the struggle of the sense of 
reality against symbiotic regressive tendencies. The 
* Strudlhofstiege ’ symbolizes a relationship without 
loss of self as opposed to separation anxiety and 
twin fantasies. The conflicts and attempted solutions 
which Doderer developed in poetic categories are 
retraced by Dettmering by means of psychoanalytic 
terms and theories. 


Int. J. Psycho-Anal. (1973) 54, 129 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION AND BYELAWS 


In accordance with Section 9(a) of the Constitu- 
tion, the following report and recommendations 
of the Committee on the Constitution and Bye- 
laws is being submitted to the membership for 
study and discussion prior to voting on the sug- 
gested changes at the next Business Meeting. 
(Section 9(a) of the Constitution states that the 
proposed changes must be sent in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association sufficiently in 
advance of the next Business Meeting of the 
Association to allow time for publication in the 
Bulletin of the Association in the first number of 
the Journal published in any congress year.) 

As a result of discussions among the Com- 
mittee members, as well as discussions with the 
President and Secretary of the Association, the 
following amendments to the Constitution and 
Byelaws will be proposed to the next Business 
Meeting for discussion and voting. These amend- 
ments are, to a very large extent, semantic, 
formal or clarifying in nature. 

A small number of more difficult issues will be 
held over and will not be submitted formally to 
the Association until the 1975 Congress. After 
discussions in the Council Meetings in Paris, 
it may be possible to formulate certain further 
proposed amendments for consideration at the 
1975 Congress. 


Articles of the Constitution 


1. (No change.) (i.e. no change from 1967 
Constitution). 

2. Definition of Psychoanalysis 

The term ‘ psychoanalysis ’ refers to a theory 
of personality and function, to the application 
... etc. as before. 


3. (No change.) 


4. Add: In addition there may be a permanent 
office whose location shall be determined by the 
Council of the Association. 


5. (a) (i) (ii) and (iii). (No change at present.) 

(iv) Add at end: Direct Membership or Direct 
Associate Membership shall be terminated auto- 
matically as soon as the direct Member or direct 
Associate Member becomes a Member or Asso- 
ciate Member of a Provisional Society or other 
Component Organization of the Association. 

(v) (No change.) 

(vi) In line 12, for ‘ Statutes ’ substitute * Con- 
stitution’. Add at end: If at that meeting he 
secures a two-thirds majority in his favour, he 
shall retain his direct Membership or direct 
Associate Membership. 

(b) and (c) (No change.) 


6. Component Organizations of the Associa- 
tions 

No change until 

(a) (i) Regional Association, line 13 of para- 
graph, then: 
The Regional Association is recognized accord- 
ingly by majority vote of a Business Meeting of 
the Association on the recommendation of the 
Council. 

And in line 18: capital I for International. 


(a) (ii) Component Society. Add at end, after 
“submitted to the Council’: Such admission 
shall be by majority vote of a Business Meeting 
on the recommendation of the Council. 

Second sentence: alter to read: This category, 
therefore, does not include Affiliate Societies 
belonging to a Regional Association. 

(a) (iii) line 18, for ‘ Statutes ° substitute ‘ Con- 
stitution °. 

(iv) (No change.) 

(v) (No change at present.) 

(b) For ‘ Statutes’ substitute * Constitution °. 

(c) (No change.) 

(d) Line 5 after ‘. . . Meeting of the Associa- 
tion’ continue without a stop: on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, provided that the 
Council shall have reached the decision, by a 
two-thirds majority vote, that the Organization 
is no longer in a position to maintain its exist- 
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ing status. Continue as before ‘ An Organiza- 
tion may . . .’ etc. 


7. Line 15, for * Statute’ substitute * Article’. 


8. (a) (No change.) 


(b) Officers of the Association 

The Officers of the Association shall com- 
prise: 

(1) The President 

(2) The Vice-Presidents 

(3) The Secretary 

(4) The Treasurer 

(5) The Associate Secretaries 

(6) The Honorary Officers 


(c) The Council of the Association 


The Council shall be composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, and the Associate Secretaries, elected 
or appointed according to the procedure set 
forth in the Byelaws of the Association. There 
shall be not fewer than four Vice-Presidents, but 
the exact number shall be decided by the Coun- 
cil prior to the beginning of the Congress. 
Each outgoing President shall be, ex officio, a 
voting member of the Council for the four years 
following completion of his last term of 
office, with the title: Past President. The 
Honorary Officers of the Association and the 
Associate Secretaries of the Association shall be 
members of the Council ex officio, but shall not 
have voting powers on the Council. More than 
half of the Vice-Presidents shall derive their 
membership of the Association from Com- 
ponent Organizations other than that of the 
President. 

(d) Honorary Officers: omit last sentence, which 
is covered in 6(c) above. 

(e) Correct printing error in line 12 ‘ Compon- 
ent’. 


9. Amendments to the Constitution (not Stat- 
ute) and Byelaws 

The Constitution and Byelaws may be amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) (b) and (c) (No change.) 

(d) Alter to read: All Resolutions, and all 
Amendments to the Constitution and Byelaws, 
passed by ... etc. Line 6: for ‘four months’ 
substitute ‘ three months °. 


10. (No change.) 
11. (No change.) 


12. Line 6: for ‘ Statutes’ substitute ‘ Con- 
stitution ’. 
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Byelaws 
1. (a) (No change.) 
(b) Omit: * and Council members °. 
(c) and (d) (No change.) 


2. (No change.) 


3. Resolutions 

(a) Add: until the next Business Meeting. If it 
is desired to make permanent the intent of the 
Resolution it must be presented in the form of an 
amendment to the Constitution or Byelaws at the 
following Congress; alternatively, its temporary 
status may be continued over another two yeats 
by its passage a second time, at that Congress, asa 
Binding Resolution, and this latter procedure 
may be further repeated from Congress to Con- 
gress. 


4. Procedure for Moving Resolutions 

(a) (iii) Add at end: until the next Business 
Meeting, as provided under Byelaw 3(a). 

(b) (ii) Add at end: until the next Business 
Meeting, as provided under Byelaw 3(a). 

(b) (iv) An amendment to a resolution, having 
been moved and seconded, shall be put to the 
meeting for a vote before the resolution to which 
it is an amendment; if the amendment is de- 
feated, the debate may proceed and further 
amendments may be moved and dealt with in the 
same manner. If an amendment is carried, then 
the amended resolution shall be put to the 
meeting and shall be treated as the substantive 
resolution, to which further amendments may 
then be moved. 

(b) (v) Notwithstanding Byelaw 4(b) (iv) 
above, if at any time a member shall move the 
question, that is, shall move that the question 
be now put, and his motion shall be seconded, 
then this motion shall take absolute precedence 
and shall be put at once to the vote. Ifa two- 
thirds majority of those voting should vote 1n 
favour, then the Chairman shall forthwith put 
the resolution, or the successfully amended re- 
solution, to the meeting for a vote; but if the 
motion that the question be now put should fail 
to secure a two-thirds majority, then the debate 
shall proceed at the Chairman’s discretion. 


5. (No change at present.) 
6. (No change.) 


7. (b) (i) For ‘Council Member” substitute 
‘ Vice-President °. 

(b) (ii) Substitute: Subject to the two pro- 
visos detailed below, the vacancies on the 
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Council for Vice-Presidents, the number of 
which shall have been decided by the Council, 
shall be filled by those candidates who have the 
highest number of votes in the ballot. 

Proviso (1): Nevertheless, if the result should 
fail to produce at least one Vice-President who 
derives his membership of the Association from 
membership of a Component Organization situ- 
ated in each of the Association’s three geograph- 
ical areas (namely, America north of the 
United States-Mexican border; all America 
south of that border; and the rest of the world) 
then that candidate deriving his membership 
from the unrepresented area who has the great- 
est number of votes shall be declared elected 
instead of the candidate with the least number of 
yotes who would otherwise be elected from an 
area that has already achieved representation in 
the election. 

Proviso (2): Notwithstanding the other provi- 
sions of this Byelaw, if the result of the election 
after applying Proviso (1) would be that one half 
or more of the Vice-Presidents belong to the 
same Component Organization as the President, 
then the candidate from the President’s Compon- 
ent Organization having the least number of votes 
shall be eliminated and the candidate from a 
different Component Organization who has the 
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largest number of votes shall be declared 
elected; and this process shall be repeated if 
necessary until the Council has a majority of 
Vice-Presidents from Component Organizations 
other than that of the President. 

In the event of a tie for the last place in any of 
these election procedures, the Chairman shall 
hold a further ballot limited to the candidates 
who tie. Should this second ballot also result 
in a tie, the Chairman shall have a second, 
deciding, vote. 

(c) (No change.) 

(d) Honorary officers 

The President shall announce any recom- 
mendations made by the Council for election to 
Honorary Offices. Such nominations shall be 
posted on the Council’s notice board at least 36 
hours before the Business Meeting and shall be 
approved by a show of cards at that meeting, 
requiring a simple majority: of those voting. 

(e) Correct printing error, line 1: * Notwith- 
standing’ (one word). 

8. Substitute: The words ‘psychoanalysis °’, 
* psychoanalytical ’, etc., shall be deemed to be 
exactly equivalent to the words ‘ psycho- 
analysis ’, ‘ psycho-analytical ’, etc. 


9. As the present Byelaw 8. 


Int. J. Psycho-Anal. (1973) 54, 132 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRE-CONGRESS SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMME 1973 


The British Psycho-Analytical Society is arranging 
a programme of meetings in London one week 
before the International Congress in Paris. A recep- 
tion will be held on Sunday, 15 July 1973 and 
scientific meetings will take place on 16, 17 and 
18 July. 

The morning sessions will consist of seminars on 
clinical case material. The afternoon sessions will 
consist of demonstration supervision and the appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis to allied fields. 


Participation in the scientific meetings will be 
restricted to psychoanalysts and students belonging 
to Component and Affiliate Societies of the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Association. (Other 
than the lecturers and officers, British Society 
members will not participate.) 

For programme and registration forms please 
apply to: Dr C. J. Lucas, Pre-Congress Organizing 
Secretary, British Psycho-Analytical Society, 63 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL FREUD MEMORIAL PROGRAMME 


The Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis is 
pleased to announce that Miss Anna Freud will 
deliver the Twentieth Annual Freud Memorial 
Lecture on 27 April 1973. In addition, Miss Freud 
will participate in a number of panel discussions 
with leaders from the fields of child development, 
education, law and psychoanalysis. The dates and 
topics of these panels are as follows. 26 April 1973: 


Child-care Programmes and Psychoanalysis; The 
Child, the Law and Psychoanalysis. 28 April 1973: 
The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence: A Review; 
Advances in Psychoanalytic Technique. The details 
of time, place and ticket distribution, as well as the 
names of panel participants, will be announced 
later. These meetings will be open to all psycho- 
analysts and interested persons in related fields. 


MAURICE BOUVET PRIZE 


The Maurice Bouvet Prize for 1973 has been awarded to Mme Joyce McDougall. 


PROFESSOR DANIEL LAGACHE 


We learn with regret of the death of Professor Daniel Lagache on 3 December 1972. An obituary notice 


will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 


A SELECTION OF RECENT PSYCHOANALYTIC BOOKS 


The International Psychoanalytical Library: 


No. 89 Pfeiffer, E. (Ed.) Letters of Sigmund Freud & Lou Andreas- 
Salome £3.75 
No. 90 Freud, A. Problems of Psychoanalytic Technique & 
Therapy £5.00 
No. 91 Segal, H. Introduction to the Work of Melanie Klein 
(New, enlarged edition) £2.00 
No. 92 Schur, M. Freud: Living and Dying £7.00 
No. 93 Giovacchini, P. (Ed.) Tactics and Techniques in Psychoanalytic 
Therapy £7.50 


Other Titles: 


Burlingham, D. Psychoanalytic Studies of the Sighted & the Blind £7.00 
Kohut, H. The Analysis of the Self £4.50 
Kuiper, P. C. The Neuroses: A Psychoanalytic Survey £3.80 
Spector, J. J. The Aesthetics of Freud £3.95 
Tustin, F. Autism and Childhood Psychosis £2.50 
Wilden, A. System & Structure: Essays in Communication and 

Exchange £6.90 
Wolman, B. B. (Ed.) Handbook of Child Psychoanalysis: Research, Theory 

& Practice £8.90 


H. KARNAC (BOOKS) LTD. 
56/58 Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7 


Mind and Medicine Monographs, 22 


All the books Focal Psychotherapy 


5 An E: le of Applied 
reviewed or listed in THE aa . 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL MICHAEL BALINT, PAUL H. 
OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS can be ORNSTEIN, ENID BALINT 


obtained from our bookshop, An evaluation of the yee and 

i processes of focal psychotherapy 
mete be one sale range Z based on a detailed description of 
medical publications can be the interaction between patient and 
inspected. therapist thoughout one patient’s 
treatment and follow-up. £2.50 net 


If you are unable to visit us 
personally, we shall be eet system snd Structure 
to execute your orders by post. Essays in Communication and 


nee Exchange 
Bailliére, ANTHONY WILDEN £6.90 net 


Tindall 
7 & 8 Henrietta Street 
London Wel TAVISTOCK 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PSYCHIATRY 


(The Journal of Mental Science) 
Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription £15.00, including postage 
Individual numbers £1.50, postage extra 


The contents of the December 1972 issue include:- 


The Future of Psychiatry: Predictions Past and Present (the Second Aubrey Lewis Lecture); 
by Ornuly Ødegaard. 


The Psychiatrist in Search of a Science: I. Early Thinkers at the Maudsley (the first of three 
papers based on material part of which was developed into the Second Mapother Lecture); 
by Eliot Slater. 


This issue is the last under the Editorship of Eliot Slater, Editor-in-Chief of the Journal since 
1961. Dr. Edward Hare takes over as Editor on Ist January 1973. 


Published by authority of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists by 


HEADLEY BROTHERS LIMITED 
Ashford, Kent 


The British Journal of Medical Psychology 


Volume 46, Part 1, March 1973 


ROSEMARY GORDON Moral values and analytic insights 
DENIS HILL The purposes and organization of psychiatric research 
HEINZ H. WOLFF Aggression in relation to health and illness 


J. SANDLER, A. HOLDER and C. DARE Frames of reference in psychoanalytic psychology. V. The topo- 
graphical frame of reference: the organization of the mental apparatus 


J. SANDLER, A. HOLDER and C. DARE Frames of reference in psychoanalytic psychology. VI. The topo- 
graphical frame of reference: the Unconscious 


R. D. SCOTT The treatment barrier. Part 1 

R. D. scort The treatment barrier. Part 2: The patient as an unrecognized agent 

JOYCE AGNEW and D. BANNISTER Psychiatric diagnosis as a pseudo-specialist language 

D. J. PALLIS and B. E. STOFFELMAYR Social attitudes and treatment orientation among psychiatrists 


JIM MINTZ, ARTHUR H. AUERBACH, LESTER LUBORSKY and MARILYN JOHNSON Patient’s, therapist’s and 
observers’ views of psychotherapy: a ‘Rashomon’ experience or a reasonable consensus ? 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS Symbiosis and the life cycle 
E. D. WITTKOWER and J, NAIMAN Psychoanalysis in international perspective 
£3.00 (U.S. $8.00) each, plus postage. Annual subscription for a volume of four parts £10.00 (U.S. $27.50) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bentley House: 200 Euston Road, London NW1 2DB 
American Branch: 32 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 


The International 
Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis 


a i | ie 


and Bulletin of the International 
Psycho-Analytical Association 


1973 Volume 54 Part 2 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT AND DISRUPTION OF THE 
PSYCHOANALYTIC MODUS VIVENDI 


PAUL G. MYERSON, Boston, Mass. 


One prerequisite for the success of a psycho- 
analysis is that the patient have the sense that 
the analyst is trying to be helpful. In his endeav- 
ours to be helpful, the analyst will try to create 
an analytic climate wherein his patient can re- 
gress; he will desire that the patient make him the 
object of his repressed wishes; he will interpret to 
the patient the nature of his hidden wishes and the 
various motives he has for avoiding experiencing 
his wishes; he will hold out to the patient the 
possibility of discovering more adaptive ways of 
expressing what has caused him distress in the 
past. It is not remarkable, then, that various of 
the analyst’s activities designed to promote this 
intricate series of events lead to contradictory 
views of him in his patient’s mind, in not all of 
which is he seen as helpful. Itis also not surprising 
that the patient will try to establish a modus vivendi 
with the analyst whereby he maintains a view of 
the analyst as a helpful figure but resists becom- 
ing more involved in certain of the ways that the 
analyst considers helpful for the analytic process. 
This issue is the major subject of this paper. I 
will discuss the question of how the analyst can 
best present himself as helpful and be actually 
helpful at those times when he feels it is necessary 
to disrupt a modus vivendi which has evolved out 
the complex reactions that the patient has had to 
his efforts to be helpful and which interferes with 
the deepening of the analytic process. 
Friedman (1969), in an article on the therapeu- 
tic alliance, discusses some of the difficulties that 
are posed by the patient’s reactions to the ana- 
lyst’s early efforts to be helpful. Friedman recalls 
that Nunberg (1928) had stressed the fact that 
the basic aims of the analyst are opposed to 
those of the patient. Nunberg emphasizes that 
no matter how unobtrusively the analyst pre- 
sents himself, the patient, during the early phases 
of the analysis, wants not to be helped but in- 
stead desires to fascinate the analyst, to gain his 
love, attention and protection. The patient 
remains in the analytic situation because of his 


hope of gratification from the analyst. Friedman, 
in a modification of Nunberg’s position, suggests 
that the patient, even at the start of his analysis, 
is motivated to work at least in part by less 
primitive needs than those postulated by Nun- 
berg. The patient can respond in a progressive 
way early in his analysis to the analyst’s attempts 
to present himself as a helpful figure. Friedman 
reviews the work of Loewald (1960), Gitelson 
(1962), Greenson (1965), Stone (1961) and 
French (1958) and points out that what the 
patient wants from the analyst, what furthers 
the analytic process, is not only hope of gratifica- 
tion of a primitive nature from—in Stone’s 
terms—a mother of bodily contact but the hope 
of help from an analyst who behaves like a 
secondary parent—the mother of separation— 
who provides understanding, control and teach- 
ing, and in whom, as Loewald puts it, the child 
can see himself being seen in terms of his own 
potential. 

Yet, as Friedman emphasizes, the patient is 
motivated by a variety of needs—primitive as 
well as more integrated ones—to work in the 
analysis. Friedman modifies Nunberg’s position 
but recognizes the merits of it. The therapeutic 
alliance—essentially the patient’s willingness and 
capacity to work in accord with the analyst—is 
not only derived from a mature wish for guidance 
but from the primordial transference, from the 
wish for nuture from the body-contact mother. 
This primitive wish and the conflicts associated 
with it need to be taken into account, therefore, 
in ascertaining how the analyst’s attempts to 
present himself as helpful—as the parent of 
separation—become distorted by the patient 
and limit progress in the analysis. 

Where the resistances to experiencing the 
primordial transference are unusually strong, 
the patient will resist developing a transference 
neurosis. This difficulty may be manifest as a 
schizoid withdrawal, where the analyst is for a 
long time reacted to as an intruder, or with 
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patients who have more basic trust in the analyst, 
as a psychotherapeutic rather than a psycho- 
analytic interaction, where the analyst can help 
with derivative conflicts but is not experienced 
as the object of infantile wishes. 

Where the transference reaction itself is 
excessive and experienced as more or less real, it 
serves as a major resistance to involvement in 
the work of analysing. The difficulty may be 
manifest as a transference psychosis where no 
distinction is made between the analyst as 
analyst and the analyst as primary object, or ina 
less malignant form where the patient’s intense 
reactions to the analyst interfere seriously with 
his capacity to be detached. 

These two categories of difficulties are dis- 
tinguished by the kind of involvement the patient 
has with the analyst. In one the patient has too 
little involvement, either with him as the person 
who is trying to help him or as the transference 
object; in the other the patient has too much 
involvement, so that he, to varying degrees, is 
not free to work with the analyst in an analytic 
way. In the analytic situations I am going to 
discuss progress does occur—the patient responds 
appropriately to the analyst’s efforts to be 
helpful, he experiences at times the analyst as a 
transference object and can look with him at 
times at the significance of this experience. Yet 
progress is limited and a modus vivendi becomes 
established. A similar distinction based on too 
little or too much involvement may also be of 
value in these situations, both for understanding 
the processes that interfere with the deepening of 
the analysis and for determining the appropriate 
interventions necessary to disrupt the modus 
vivendi in a constructive manner. 

Thus, at a certain point in an analysis where 
one type of modus vivendi has been established, 
the analyst becomes aware that the patient is 
reacting to his intended help as if he were threat- 
ened, disapproved of or intruded upon. The 
patient will withhold or limit what he brings into 
the analytic situation or withdraw and limit 
what he accepts of the analyst’s proferred help. 
He may withhold important material from the 
analytic purview or become preoccupied with 
hidden pleasures. The patient experiences the 
analysis as unsafe and will try to cope with his 
sense of being unsafe by doing some of the 
analytic work by himself. In the instances I am 
discussing he continues to work with the analyst, 
although in a limited way, in part because he is at 
the same time responding to the analyst as a 
parent of separation and in part because of 
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transference motives, e.g. competition with the 
analyst or hopes of ultimately winning his praise. 
In contrast with the other type of modus vivendi, 
however, he primarily experiences himself as in 
opposition to the analyst, largely working by 
himself, holding on to hidden pleasures apart from 
the analyst, and especially does not experience 
the analytic work asa pleasurable interaction with 
theanalyst. The analyst will also tend to experience 
the patient as working in opposition to him, e.g. 
holding back significant material or drawing his 
own conclusions. 

In contrast, the patient who establishes the 
other type of modus vivendi obtains a higher de- 
gree of pleasure or a sense of approval in his work 
with the analyst. This situation prevails at the 
expense of the unfolding of the deeper aspects of 
the transference neurosis and of recognizing 
their significance. The patient does not primarily 
experience himself as working in opposition to 
the analyst, but reacts to the analyst as if he were 
a transference object of sorts who accepts the 
pleasure he is getting from his way of working 
in the analysis as well as from aspects of his 
behaviour outside of the analysis. The analyst 
is viewed not so much as the mother of bodily 
contact, the object of primordial transference, but 
more as the admiring parent who accepts and 
enjoys with him his narcissistic gratification. 
The patient puts the analyst in a role somewhat 
similar to that described by Kohut (1971) when 
he delineated the mirror transference, although 
this type of modus vivendi also becomes estab- 
lished with patients who appear to be con- 
siderably less narcissistic than the individuals he 
has written about. Involvement in this type of 
modus vivendi serves the purpose of decreasing 
the anxiety that occurs with an intensification 
of the transference especially its negative phases. 
In the situations I am discussing a certain 
amount of analytic work gets accomplished, 
especially on derivatives of conflictual feelings, in 
spite of the substitute transference gratification 
afforded by it. 

In actual practice these two types of modus 
vivendi may coexist. Patients who are flexible 
enough to respond progressively to the analyst’s 
efforts to be helpful will have various modes of re- 
sponding at different times adaptively and de- 
fensively. From the conceptual viewpoint, 
moreover, it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish a response which is experienced in opposi- 
tion to the analyst yet where there is some hope 
of ultimate approval from one which involves a 
sense of pleasurable engagement—including 
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elements of teasing and withholding—with the 
analyst as a sort of transference object who is 
accepting of this gratifying struggle. However, 
the question of how best to disrupt a modus 
vivendi that is limiting the progress of a psycho- 
analysis is of considerable significance. If we are 
to go beyond ad hoc ways of proceeding, we 
will need to develop a conceptual framework 
which makes more sense out of the way we 
intervene. A more accurate understanding of 
the factors that lead to the establishment of a 
modus vivendi will at least assist in making 
appropriate interpretations of the aspects of the 
transference neurosis which are defended 
against by the modus vivendi. If the form- 
ulations outlined above are at all valid— 
and I am aware that they are a highly over- 
simplified description of analytic events—they 
may point to the various ways, other than 
interpretation of the transference, that the ana- 
lyst can use to disrupt one or the other type of 
modus vivendi. 

Greenson (1965), in a comprehensive study of 
the therapeutic or working alliance, presents 
illustrative case material relevant to the issues I 
am considering. By measures which indicated 
his desire to be helpful, he was able to initiate an 
analytic situation which had not been possible 
with another analyst. After several years he recog- 
nized that his approach had a limited effective- 
ness and he used new types of interventions to 
deepen the analytic process. His case material 
is useful in highlighting the factors that lead to 
the establishment of a modus vivendi and in 
determining categories of interventions that may 
be valuable in disrupting it. 

The patient he described was a young man 
who had spent several years in psychoanalysis 
with another analyst with no benefit. The 
patient related that he had been threatened by 
what he considered his first analyst’s critical and 
non-giving attitude and had not been able to 
reveal to him details of his sexual difficulties, let 
alone to establish an analysable transference 
neurosis. In one of his early sessions with the 
second analyst he lit a cigarette. The analyst 
asked him what was going through his mind prior 
to this event. The patient revealed that he had 
felt frightened and had lit his cigarette to con- 
ceal his anxiety. The analyst indicated that it 
would be preferable for a feeling like this to be 
expressed directly in words rather than in 
action because this would further his understand- 
ing of himself. The patient contrasted this 
analytic experience, which he acknowledged as 
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helpful, with one he had with his first analyst 
who under similar circumstances told him it 
was customary not to smoke during analytic 
sessions. 

Greenson felt that this intervention helped the 
patient to split off his observing ego from his 
experiencing ego. Undoubtedly this was the 
case, but more relevant to the issue I am discuss- 
ing was the probability that this and similar 
types of interventions enhanced the patient’s 
perception of the analyst as someone helpful. 
The analyst indicated that rather than take an 
arbitrary stand he was willing to explain the 
purpose of certain analytic procedures and 
demonstrate their value. He was presenting 
himself as a parent of separation who offered 
guidance and understanding as well as control. 
Particularly in the light of the patient's previous 
analytic relationship where he had been sensitive 
to disapproval, the second analyst’s willingness 
to explain the analytic process was viewed as 
helpful. 

In all probability, right from the start of the 
analysis the patient’s primordial transference 
influenced the quality of his helpful perception 
of the analyst. In the context, where the second 
analyst was willing to decrease rather than 
sustain tension, the quality of ‘helping’ might 
shade over into ‘ gratifying’ and the patient 
might develop a propensity to seek out an ex- 
planation more for the pleasure of hearing the 
analyst talk than for the guidance it offered him. 
Yet, in view of the fact that the patient manifested 
such a high degree of sensitivity to signs of 
disapproval and intrusion with his first analyst 
and had kept his primitive wishes and more 
integrated needs out of that analytic purview, it 
is more likely that he could only manifest a 
conditional acceptance of the second analyst’s 
helpfulness and would tend to oppose his aims 
rather than experience the analytic work as very 
pleasurable. 

In any case, the analyst became aware after a 
few years of analysis that ‘ despite what appeared 
to be a good working alliance and a strong 
transference neurosis ’—indications that the 
patient could experience some of his previously 
repressed wishes towards the analyst and was able 
to look at them—there were many areas of the 
patient’s outside life that did not change com- 
mensurate with analytic work. The patient was 
not able to carry on the analysis when he was by 
himself. He used explanations given him by the 
analyst to account for what might be disturbing 
him, but did not identify with what Greenson 
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called his approach. He was unable by himself 
affectively to appreciate the nature of his own 
psychic experiences in a meaningful and insight- 
ful manner. The analyst came to believe that 
the patient’s inability to do this was because 
accepting his approach was tantamount to ad- 
mitting that the analyst had ‘entered him’. 
Underlying this was a fear of homosexual 
assault which arose from several childhood and 
adolescent experiences. Greenson states that 
when the analyst became aware of the problem 
they * uncovered how the patient had sexualized 
and aggressivized the process of introjection ’. 
This insight allowed the patient to discriminate 
between the varieties ‘ of taking in’. Through 
these new interventions a working alliance that 
had been invaded by the transference neurosis 
became relatively free of neurotic infantile 
features, and the previous insights that had 
remained ineffective eventually led to significant 
and lasting changes. 

The analyst had recognized at a certain point 
in the analysis that the relationship established 
between himself and his patient, while compat- 
ible with some useful analytic work, interfered 
with the full development of the transference 
neurosis and the capacity of his patient to do 
self-analysis. Better had become the enemy of 
the best and a modus vivendi had become estab- 
lished. 

Greenson’s description of this analytic diffi- 
culty is compatible with the oppositional type 
of modus vivendi I delineated earlier. The 
patient’s ability to use the analytic process was 
limited by his fear that too much involvement 
with the analyst’s approach, too complete an 
acceptance of the analyst’s way of working was 
equivalent to a surrender to a homosexual 
assault. The danger was seen as coming from 
without but reflected an inner unresolved passive 
homosexual conflict. The patient’s anxiety 
about experiencing homosexual wishes in the 
transference neurosis caused him to withdraw 
from and in effect to oppose a meaningful com- 
mitment to the analyst’s way of working. The 
patient was allowing himself to listen to what the 
analyst had to say but on some level was telling 
himself not to accept the ultimate significance of 
the analyst’s view of his psychic life. 

The analyst’s interventions, when he became 
aware of the difficulty, highlighted the nature of 
the problem they were having working together. 
He apparently felt that further interpretation of 
the patient’s homosexual wishes and conflicts in 
the transference neurosis would not get them very 
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far unless he helped the patient specifically to 
understand how his fear of a homosexual in- 
volvement limited his capacity to work analytic- 
ally. It was necessary for the patient first to 
become aware of the fact that there was a prob- 
lem, then to see that it interfered with the pur- 
pose of the analysis, and then to understand the 
nature of the wishes that caused the problem. 
Only after the modus vivendi had become dis- 
rupted in this manner would it become possible 
for the patient himself to affectively appreciate 
his homosexual and aggressive feeling towards 
the analyst and to begin to resolve his trans- 
ference neurosis. 

The analyst was clearly offering guidance 
about the nature of the analytic problem as a 
preliminary to further interpretative activities. 
His intervention was similar in many respects to 
his clarification about smoking early in the ana- 
lysis where he presented himself as helpful 
rather than as disapproving or intrusive. I 
believe it likely that this guidance per se furthered 
in a significant fashion the patient’s view of the 
analyst as helpful and as not the intrusive as- 
saulting parent the patient’s primordial un- 
analysed transference had made him into. This 
clearer notion of the analyst’s helpfulness en- 
hanced the patient’s sense of autonomy. Un- 
doubtedly, the considerable amount of useful 
analytic work that had gone on before the inter- 
vention made it possible for the patient to make 
this distinction and to react progressively to the 
analyst’s guidance. His increased sense of auto- 
nomy allowed him both to accept the analyst’s 
approval and to experience more of his homo- 
sexual yearnings in the transference neurosis. 

With a patient who had established more of 
the pleasure-sharing modus vivendi I have 
described, this order of intervention would in all 
likelihood have had a different effect. Besides 
the fact that the analyst’s clarification of the 
nature of the analytic difficulty would have been 
less accurate, the analyst’s way of presenting 
himself—his careful delineation of the nature of 
the analytic problem in a way that aimed at 
enhancing the patient’s sense of autonomy— 
would be unlikely to disrupt a modus vivendi 
where the patient had a strong sense that his 
pleasure in the analytic work was accepted by 
the analyst. To make this judgement it is, of 
course, necessary to refer to actual clinical 
situations. 

I have found it valuable to classify the kinds 
of interventions used to disrupt a modus vivendi 
—whether of the oppositional or the pleasure- 
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sharing variety—into three general categories. 
These categories relate to the new way the analyst 
presents himself to the patient, the clarifications 
he makes about the nature of the modus 
yivendi as it affects the analytic work, and the 
interpretations he gives about the interrelation- 
ship of the transference neurosis and the modus 
vivendi. These categories obviously overlap but 
may be useful as a first approximation for 
delineating complex events. These categories 
are derived from observations of my own activi- 
ties when I have become aware of the existence of 
a modus vivendi and from observations of analysts 
whom I have supervised when they have found 
themselves in a similar position. 

The predominant character of the modus 
vivendi, i.e. whether it is an oppositional or a 
pleasure-sharing type, will influence the quality 
of the intervention that is made in each of these 
three categories. In either instance, the analyst 
will try in making his interventions to present 
himself as helpful. Where there is the opposi- 
tional type, he will be more likely to clarify and 
interpret in as non-intrusive and non-threatening 
a fashion as possible, hoping to enhance the 
patient’s sense of autonomy. Whereas with the 
other type, he may find it necessary to be quite 
explicit that he is not accepting the patient’s 
pleasure in the analytic work in the way the 
patient desires, With the oppositional type, he 
will interpret how the patient’s fears of the trans- 
ference involvement lead him to withdraw from 
the analytic process, while with the pleasure- 
sharing type he will emphasize how the sub- 
stitute gratification obtained through the analytic 
work serves to evade aspects of the transference 
neurosis. 

There is a further difference that I have some- 
times noticed between patients who develop one 
or the other type of modus vivendi that may need 
to be taken into account when attempts are made 
to disrupt the modus vivendi. This difference— 
which I am offering as a tentative observation— 
refers to the way patients make connexions be- 
tween one psychic event and the other. In my 
experience patients with the oppositional type 
tend to delay defensive reactions long enough 
to recognize affectively connected psychic events 
including those events that are associated with 
the shift from transference involvement to 
oppositional activities, provided these connex- 
ions are presented in a way that enhances 
the patient’s sense of autonomy. This is much 
less the case with patients who develop the 
pleasure-sharing type of modus vivendi. This 
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difference may influence not only the content of 
the clarifications and interpretations that are 
necessary for disrupting the modus vivendi but 
their formal characteristics, e.g. what level of 
psychic events can be connected, how empathic 
the analyst needs to be to have the patient 
recognize a psychic event. 

The patient I will describe manifested signifi- 
cant features of the oppositional type of modus 
vivendi. He accomplished considerable gains in 
his way of relating to people and in understand- 
ing himself through his analytic work but even 
at the end of his analysis he functioned at times 
as if he were in opposition to his analyst's aims. 
From time to time the analyst was aware of be- 
ing irritated at him because he was working 
against rather than with him. The patient was a 
young unmarried business man who entered 
psychoanalysis because he was depressed, had a 
feeling that sustained activities were pointless, 
and had a phobic fear of flying which handi- 
capped him in his work. He had been very close 
to his mother, who had been very devoted, 
interested in his school work, and very admiring 
of him right through his latency. At this period 
of his life the patient began to experience her 
demands and closeness as intrusive. For the 
most part he suppressed his annoyance at 
her but became involved in early adolescence 
with several girls and was turning away from his 
mother. At this time she became seriously de- 
pressed. His relationship with his father was 
also intense but unsatisfactory. He either de- 
preciated him for his erratic behaviour or tried 
to establish a close contact with him only to end 
up disappointed and enraged. At the time he 
started his psychoanalysis he had not developed 
a meaningful relationship with any woman, 
although he had had two chaotic sadomasochis- 
tic love affairs. 

While waiting for his analysis to begin, he 
re-established a liaison with one of these women. 
During the first months of his analysis, he de- 
valued the analyst and criticized him for his 
coldness, lack of sensitivity and understanding. 
Nonetheless, he cautiously talked about his 
parents, girl-friends and the people he worked 
with. He was able to listen to his analyst’s cau- 
tious, clarifying remarks and from time to time 
grudgingly acknowledged that some of these re- 
marks made sense. As the analysis proceeded, 
he was able to begin to experience to some de- 
gree feelings towards the analyst that were 
similar to those he had felt towards his father 
and at least agree with the analyst that there was 
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the possibility these feelings were valid ones. 
His rivalry with the analyst, his expectations of 
of the analyst's support and his envy of those he 
thought were the recipients of this support were 
at least clear to the analyst and became part of 
the analytic work. 

His own involvement in the work continued 
to be cautious and in part was carried out by 
himself with intermittent reporting to the analyst 
of what he had accomplished. His acceptance of 
the analyst's interpretations of his transference 
reactions were always tentative, although it was 
apparent that he was listening and made use of 
what the analyst pointed out to him. 

He began to feel more comfortable and less 
depressed. He gave up his hectic and distracting 
affair and became involved with what appeared 
to be a more suitable woman. Yet he continued 
to state that he was far from convinced that his 
analysis would be of value and saw no reason 
why he should not ultimately resume his exciting 
sadomasochistic love relationships. His major 
resistance to increasing involvement in the analy- 
sis—both in experiencing core feelings towards 
the analyst and in working with him—appeared 
to stem from his fear of a maternal transference 
with the activation of an intense wish for in- 
timacy and its attendant dangers. The patient’s 
wish for closeness, his anger at his sense of re- 
jection, his retreat to a position where he alter- 
nated between feeling dissatisfied and feeling 
intruded upon were interpreted in a variety of 
contexts with no immediate change in the quality 
of the transference neurosis or the analytic work. 

The analyst increasingly believed that his task 
was to find a constructive balance between re- 
specting the patient’s sense of autonomy in the 
work and yet demonstrating to him in a con- 
vincing fashion that his derogatory and dissatis- 
fied stance was in large measure a resistance to a 
deeper transference involvement. The analyst was 
encouraged by the patient’s increasing capacity to 
relate the various aspects of his psychic life 
though he denied their ultimate significance. 

During the third year of the analysis, the 
analyst asked the patient to change the time of 
an hour to one that was less convenient. The 
patient had regarded the changed hour as a rare 
but special token of the analyst’s concern for 
him. The patient agreed and in the next hour 
reported a dream which indicated to the analyst 
that he was upset at the loss of a favourite time. 
The analyst, in interpreting the dream, emphas- 
ized the patient’s sense of losing something good 
he had been getting from him. The patient 
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acknowledged he could see the connexion be- 
tween the content of the dream and the change 
of the appointment but insisted that he was 
irritated at the inconvenience rather than dis- 
appointed. The analyst pointed out that in his 
opinion the patient once again was finding it 
difficult to admit that he desired to share some- 
thing special with him but did not press the 
matter further. 

In the next session the patient reported two 
dreams. In one, he was fighting a big man dress- 
ed in a suit of cellophane which he easily demo- 
lished. The dream ended with a sense of relief 
that the man had not even struck a blow. In the 
next dream the patient was observing a fight be- 
tween two vicious animals, one of which lunged 
at him. He became terrified, grabbed the animal's 
jaw and broke it off. In his associations he 
acknowledged that he had been preoccupied 
during the preceding day by the analyst's inter- 
pretation of his difficulty in experiencing close- 
ness. 

The analyst stated that the two dreams re- 
flected the patient’s two levels of involvement 
with him. He suggested that the relief he ex- 
perienced in the first dream indicates: ‘iis state 
of mind when he could convince hims<if that he 
neither was affected by the analyst’s interpreta- 
tion nor was emotionally committed to him. The 
analyst further suggested that in the second 
dream the patient’s perturbation about the 
analyst’s interpretation erupted into a panicky 
rage when he dimly recognized that he was 
being touched both by the meaning of the inter- 
pretation and by the analyst’s presence. The 
patient agreed that this was an accurate depic- 
tion of his mental processes and that he was in 
fact threatened by the implications of the 
analyst’s interpretation about his wish for close- 
ness and admitted that he had experienced the 
change in appointment time as a fall from the 
good graces of the analyst. 

In the hours that followed the patient did 
very little analytic work. Instead he complained 
that the analyst was not meeting his concrete 
needs for advice and guidance which he did not 
at that point view as a wish for closeness but 
rather as his due. The analyst believed that his 
interpretations had brought the patient closer 
to experiencing his maternal transference, 
especially his longings, but that the anxiety 
associated with this experience had been re- 
sponsible for his retreat to a position where 
narcissistic demands replaced limited coopera- 
tion in the analytic work. The modus vivendi 


been disrupted but in a regressive direction. 
The analyst believed that at this point he 
once again to strike the proper balance 
his interpretative activities between his helping 
patient recognize how he reacted to his 
l transference wishes and his avoiding to 
to be too intrusive which would have 
in the resistance. He first clarified the 
difference between the way the patient currently 
his relationship with the analyst and his 
‘own view of what was transpiring. He granted 
that the patient was actually experiencing the 
‘analyst as not meeting his needs for direct guid- 
‘ance and that his sense of being deprived had a 
‘certain legitimacy. However, he presented his 
‘own notion that the patient’s present insistence 
upon having his demands met and his great 
difficulty in listening to what theanalyst had to say 
were ways of defending himself against the im- 
plications of his wish for closeness and intimacy. 
The analyst then indicated that this difference of 
viewpoints posed a problem for getting done 
whatever work was possible, because when the 
patient felt aggrieved and entitled to have his 
demands met, it was hard for him to make sense 
out of what someone—the analyst in this instance 
—was trying to say. The analyst then traced the 
sequence of events that preceded the present 
dilemma, attempting to recall for the patient, 
with an emphasis on their affective tone, the 
various psychic events he had experienced—his 
‘initial denial that he had been disappointed, his 
perturbation after the first interpretation, the 
panic he felt in the dream when he was attacked 
by the animal, and his acknowledgement of his 
disappointment. 

The patient responded in a progressive way to 
the analyst’s efforts to be helpful as typified by 
this episode. Following this and several similar 
interventions, the patient was able to listen more 
openly to the analyst’s remarks rather than 
actively oppose him. He experienced more 
directly his wishes for closeness and love from 
the analyst as well as the anger and guilt which 
occurred when he felt rejected. He could better 
‘work with the analyst at looking at the signific- 
ance of his transference reactions and was aware 
of his narcissism, both as a fundamental aspect 
of his character and his defensive use of it. Yet 
tight up to the end of the analysis, in spite of 
‘major symptomatic relief and characterological 
changes, the patient held back from a full in- 
volvement in a transference neurosis and pre- 
sented himself as still somewhat in opposition to 
the analyst’s interpretations. 
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The analyst's interventions can be considered 
in the light of the three categories I described 
earlier. He attempted to present himself in the 
way he considered most helpful for disrupting 
the special type of modus vivendi that had be- 
come established, he clarified the special terms 
of the modus vivendi as it interfered with the 
analytic process, and he interpreted the relation- 
ship between the patient's defence against 
involvement in the transference neurosis and 
the modus vivendi. 

During this period in the analysis, the analyst 
tried to define himself as helpful, yet as relatively 
non-obtrusive. He was attempting to consider 
the patient’s need for autonomy. Much of his 
interpretative activity consisted in pointing out 
connexions between one aspect of his mental 
life and another without an insistence that the 
patient accept their latent significance. He aimed 
by this approach to reinforce the patient's sense 
that he accepted his ability to develop insight at 
his own pace. When the patient reacted de- 
fensively or regressively to his interpretations, he 
stood his ground but allowed the patient the 
choice of accepting what he had pointed out. 

However, on several separate occasions, as 
in the vignette described above, he highlighted 
the problem the modus vivendi (or the regressive 
disruption of it) presented for the analytic work. 
At these times he more explicitly defined his 
role as the analyst. In the cited instance, the 
analyst felt it was essential for the patient to be 
unequivocally aware of his sense of entitlement 
and especially of the discrepancy between his 
view and the analyst’s notion as to what was 
going on between them. By his granting the 
patient the right to feel entitled yet emphasiz- 
ing the difficulty this presented for further- 
ing the analytic work, he hoped he would en- 
hance the patient's perception of him as helpful, 
both because of the actual clarifying guidance he 
offered and because of the implicit respect he 
indicated for the patient’sautonomy. The analyst 
realized that the patient might react to this 
intervention as if it were what Bibring (1954) 
called a manipulation. His remarks contained 
the implication that if the patient continued to 
persist in his sense of entitlement, if he did not at 
least look at the analyst’s suggestion as to why 
he was making demands, and if he did not en- 
tertain the notion that he was fearful of his wish 
for intimacy, then the benefits from the analysis, 
real and fantasied, would not be forthcoming. 
In this sense the primordial transference was a 
force in motivating the patient to examine the 
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problem that limited the analytic work. Yet 
the analyst’s clarification was in large part a 
genuine offer of understanding, control and 
guidance, coming as it were from a parent of 
separation. The patient responded to this inter- 
vention in the way it was intended, judging from 
other reactions he had when the analyst used 
more blatant types of manipulation. 

The analyst also interpreted how the patient’s 
resistance to involvement in the transference 
neurosis was related to the kind of modus 
vivendi he established. In the case Greenson 
described, the emphasis was placed on how the 
patient’s fear of taking in the analyst’s approval 
was derived from his view of it being similar to 
homosexual assaults he had been subjected to in 
his childhood and adolescence. The analyst used 
a genetic explanation to account for the patient’s 
difficulty in working in accordance with the 
analyst’s aims. In the case I am describing, the 
analyst also used genetic explanations. He tried 
to help the patient see that his conflictual close 
relationship with his mother led to his view of 
her as intrusive and that this view was transferred 
on to the analyst and was responsible for his need 
to work in opposition to him. However, what 
appeared to be more effective was the analyst’s 
demonstration to the patient of his shift from his 
transient experience of maternal yearnings in the 
transference to his oppositional and narcissistic 
attitudes. This phase of the intervention was 
closer to a here and now mode of interpreting 
than the one outlined by Greenson and placed 
the focus of the problem more upon the patient’s 
difficulty in actually experiencing the transference 
feelings than upon his problem in working. 

Apart from the content of what is interpreted 
and the quality of the analytic relationship, 
are there specific ways of making interpretations 
that are uniquely suited for patients who estab- 
lish the oppositional type of modus vivendi? In 
this particularinstance, the analyst found that the 
patient generally responded most appropriately 
when he could point out the flow and sequence 
of psychic events without a marked or early 
emphasis upon their underlying significance. In 
addition, he could relatively readily help the 
patient to recognize that a dream, a fantasy, and 
a reaction to an important person were inter- 
related if he underlined the affect these events 
shared in common. Provided he did not persist 
in interpreting their more threatening implica- 
tions, the patient would look at them and 
experience them as organically interconnected. 
Generally, once the patient recognized and 
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affectively appreciated the connexions between 
psychic events, he remembered them and would 
use this awareness as the basis for new insights, 
I am not sure whether this ability to make 
affective connexions only bespeaks his being 
a good analytic patient or whether in some way 
it is related to his oppositional characteristics, 
Perhaps it is connected to the mechanism of 
negation which was a defence this patient 
frequently used. In order to say that a psychic 
event is not something significant, it is necessary 
to havea transient sense of its affective relatedness 
to other similar threatening events. The opposi- 
tion to the significance of an event occurs after 
the ego has delayed long enough to make 
affective links. The analyst may be able to take 
advantage of this delay and enlarge the patient's 
awareness in a manner best suited to his unique 
mode of registering, recognizing and recalling 
psychic events. 

I have previously described the analysis of a 
patient who experienced the analyst as someone 
who accepted and shared in the pleasure he 
derived from doing the analytic work as well as 
from his phallic preoccupations (Myerson, 1969). 
The issues related to disrupting what I called a 
hysterical bargain or modus vivendi were discus- 
sed in that paper. I will briefly elaborate the 
kinds of intervention that were used, particularly 
as they contrast with the analytic activities I 
have just discussed. Interpretations of the 
patient’s transference reactions whenever he 
transiently experienced them and of his pre- 
occupation with phallic activities as a means of 
avoiding his oedipal anxieties did not result in 
the patient becoming deeply involved in a trans- 
ference neurosis or in his looking at his reactions 
in a very meaningful way, although the patient 
did become aware of derivative conflicts and 
made gains in his way of relating to people. 

It is difficult to determine which of the analyst’s 
activities were responsible for disrupting the 
modus vivendi to the extent that this disruption 
eventually occurred. It is possible that the intensi- 
fication and partial resolution of the transference 
neurosis would have taken place in the course of 
time in any case. When the analyst became 
aware of the character of the modus vivendi, he 
changed his approach somewhat, primarily in 
that he presented himself as less willing to meet 
the patient’s expectations, and less accepting of 
the exhibitionistic pleasure the patient was 
obtaining through his rather dramatic associa- 
tions. The analyst became much less responsive 
at those times when the patient had come to 
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expect him to clarify and interpret his associa- 
tions. The analyst counted on the patient’s sense 
that he was trying to be helpful to sustain the 
work during the angry reaction that followed 
his lack of response. 

On a number of occasions, the analyst clari- 
fied the terms of the modus vivendi and emphas- 
ized that it interfered with the analytic work. 
The analyst felt it was necessary on several 
instances explicitly to indicate that he in fact did 
not accept and approve of the exhibitionistic 
pleasure the patient had from his way of 
working in the analysis or from his phallic 
activities. 

He also endeavoured in a variety of contexts 
to interpret how the patient’s difficulty in tolerat- 
ing incestuous, homosexual and angry transfer- 
ence feelings contributed to his need to establish 
the modus vivendi. It was, however, not pos- 
sible for him to help the patient recapture the 
psychic events associated with his shift from 
transient positive and negative oedipal trans- 
ference reactions to an intensification of his 
modus vivendi as was the case with the other 
patient. This problem was in part due to this 
patient’s tendency to distract himself whenever 
anything threatening was pointed out to him 
and in part to his considerable capacity for 
extracting enjoyment from an interpretation 
rather than examine its significance. His ego 
apparently had a lesser capacity than the patient 
described above to delay long enough to make 
affective links and when affects were aroused 
through interpretative activities, he immediately 
sought out a pleasurable way of construing what 
was said to him before the significance of the inter- 
pretation registered long enough for him even 
to oppose it or negate it. 

The analyst found that he was most effective 
when he clarified or interpreted the modus vivendi, 
the transference, or their interrelationship in 
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concrete, concise and emphatic terms, frequently 
bringing the patient back to the implications of 
his interpretation. He discovered it was of value 
for him to label repeatedly for the patient the 
displeasurable affects which had led him to 
become distracted even before the patient could 
examine the significance of the events associated 
with the disturbing affect. The analyst also felt 
it was useful for him to indicate to the patient in 
explicit terms the advantages to be gained if he 
could experience and face the implications of his 
transference reactions rather than evade them 
and engage in pleasurable exhibitionistic activi- 
ties both inside and outside the analytic situation. 
Following the modification of the analyst's 
approach—although as I indicated not neces- 
sarily because of it—the patient did in fact de- 
velop a more intense transference neurosis and 
was better able to tolerate and put into per- 
spective his incestuous, homosexual and aggres- 
sive feelings. The expression and analysis of 
hostile and sadistic transference reactions ap- 
peared to be both an indication that the modus 
vivendi had become disrupted and a crucial 
phase of the analytic work itself. 

It is obviously not possible to present all of 
the analyst’s useful activities, unrecognized 
attitudes, countertransference reactions, and 
limitations of understanding that contributed 
both to the establishment of the modus vivendi 
described here and to their ultimate disruption. 
I would also like to re-emphasize that the distinc- 
tion between the oppositional and pleasure- 
sharing types of modus vivendi and the classifica- 
tion of the interventions used to disrupt them 
into the categories I have delineated is inten- 
tionally schematic and, in large part, to lend 
clarity to the discourse. Nonetheless, it is my 
hope that I have presented a useful enough con- 
ceptual framework which may invite further dis- 
cussion of this significant clinical issue. 
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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC WORK EGO: PROCESS AND 
INTERPRETATION 
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The work ego of the experienced psychoanalyst 
manifests a relatively stable autonomy of 
function that varies from person to person and 
within the same person in accordance with his 
general stability of organization. This autonomy 
operates very effectively in certain instances of 
interpretation and other therapeutic inter- 
ventions. Examination of such instances leads 
us to the present clinical description and dis- 
cussion of a special group of interacting functions 
of the analyst’s work ego. 

Work ego as a concept of the ‘analyst at 
work’ refers to ‘the temporarily built-up 
person who [functions] under the circumstances 
and for the period of his work’ (Fliess, 1942, 
p. 225). It is not to be confused with any 
aspects of role-taking. It is definable in terms 
of its functions; and of course it implies a 
personality that manifests the special traits, 
motivations, and talents that have already been 
abundantly discussed in the psychoanalytic 
literature (e.g. Greenson, 1961). Specialized 
training is intended to sharpen and enhance 
these qualities. 

The work ego operates in a matrix of em- 
pathy—in Fliess’s terms, ‘ trial identification °; 
of curiosity about human nature; and of what 
has been called ‘diatrophic presence ’— the 
healing intention to “ maintain and support” 
the patient’ (Spitz, 1956; Gitelson, 1962). We 
shall demonstrate that an openly communicating 
network of other functions enters into its 
operations, e.g. cognitive and affective inform- 
ational feedback in the therapeutic alliance, and 
a special monitoring by the superego-ego-ideal 
systems. We shall also review certain actions 
and objectives of ‘ regression in the service of 
the ego’ (Kris, 1950), as this is observed in the 
function of interpreting. The timing of inter- 
pretations is a resultant of multiple vectors in the 
work ego. Regression, for instance, functions 
as a signal in the context of specially adapted 
observing and experiencing. At such times it 
occurs in the service of a problem-solving, 


empathic understanding, in parallel with the 
patient’s regressive experiences. 


PRIMARY DATA AND PROCESS 


The primary data from which the work ego 
operates are the analysts and the patient's 
psychic processes. Freud wrote (1923, p. 239): 


Experience soon showed that the attitude which the 
analytic physician could most advantageously adopt 
was to surrender himself to his own unconscious 
mental activity in a state of evenly suspended atten- 
tion, to avoid so far as possible reflection and the con- 
struction of conscious expectations, not to try to fix 
anything that he heard particularly in his memory, 
and by these means to catch the drift of the patient's 
unconscious with his own unconscious. 


He was referring not to the content of the 
patient’s free associations, nor to the content of 
the analyst’s attention, but to the drift—the 
course or direction—of the parallel, matching, 
communicating processes in the analyst. 

By process we refer to the * dynamic change in 
the matter, energy and information of a system 
over time... [it] includes function—regular 
recurrent changes or reversible actions...” 
(Peterfreund, 1971, p. 141). Content is cross- 
sectional, historically static, and unyielding 
except to other content, while process changes 
and can be changed. The co-dependence of verb 
and noun partly expresses this distinction. The 
verb denotes action, process and function, while 
the noun names the person, thing or quality 
that acts or is acted upon. Content is verbally 
communicable but cannot be empathized. What 
may appear to be the direct empathy (‘ tele- 
pathy °) of content must be presumed to be an 
effect of introjection and primitive parallel 
regression, wherein the dyad’s patterns and 
processes closely coincide. The result when this 
occurs is an uncanny experience that may be 
useful as a signal of the movement of processes 
within the patient. 

Content may indeed be ‘ information about’, 
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and as such it may be clarified, and connexions 
and interpretations made. It is primarily 
processes, as these are organized into reality- 
orientated relatedness, defences, resistances, 
conflicts and transferences, that are resonated 
to by the work ego, and through which the day- 
to-day psychoanalytic work is performed. Our 
concern here is with process as a primary source 
of data, including genetic data. We are not 
advocating the use of present, ‘ here and now’ 
experience in order to avoid or obscure genetic- 
ally significant experience. 

A standard content interpretation might be 
that the analyst has become a substitute for the 
patient’s mother. In process terms, one might 
say, ‘ You are relating to me as if I were your 
mother’, or ‘You want from me what you 
wanted from your mother °. The emphasis then 
is on relatedness, action, wishing. The content 
interpretation could be a functional one, but 
only if it is tacitly understood to be an elliptic 
statement, referring indirectly to the processes 
that are entailed in the mother transference. 

With a patient’s dream, what is presented is 
manifest content; but the analyst works towards 
the clarification of dream thoughts and wishes. 
These are process and function. 

Confronted with hostility in the patient, the 
analyst might interpret this as content, ‘ You 
are angry’, which would seldom be enough. 
Either patient or analyst would subsequently 
amplify this ‘ what’ of content to the ‘how’ 
of process, e.g. as it related to other factors of a 
hierarchy and pattern of conflicts, defences, 
adaptations, impulses and affects. 

In the analyses of some patients, it may be long 
before the work ego can be occupied more with 
process than content. Middle game processes— 
those involving transference neurosis and thera- 
peutic alliance—may be slow in developing, or 
transient in character. Also, patients whose 
difficulties are predominantly in the oedipal, three- 
person modeareless prone to regressso intensively 
and globally as those whose pathology is mainly 
pre-oedipal and narcissistic. When the patient’s 
regression affects the therapeutic alliance, this 
becomes taxing to the work ego, which must 
permit its own empathic, regressive processes, 
Eccentric counter-responses may then occur. 

In fact, the work ego draws sustenance from 
an effective therapeutic alliance. In the relative 
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or absolute absence of the alliance, the work 
ego can still function, but it is hampered. The 
affective-cognitive informational feedback from 
a functioning psychoanalytic dyad is necessary 
to optimal working conditions. 

In the case of retarded or defective feedback, 
alternative nutriment and sustenance may be 
obtained from discussion with colleagues, 
Psychoanalytic supervision is based on this fact; 
it is a strong argument against the use of audio- 
tapes and prepared written records and reports 
in supervision, lest this important process be 
hampered. 

The following clinical material will illustrate 
these ideas. 


Vignette I 

A 50-year-old patient who had sought treatment 
some months after the death by suicide of her husband 
was speaking of experiences of disappointment at 
the hands of her husband and her father and of her 
frustrations vis-à-vis her analyst. An erotized trans- 
ference had been developing. Despair and a half- 
submerged angry grief were the tone of the session. 
The analyst found himself distracted by somnolence, 
sadness and a sense of the impossibility of working 
with this woman: she was in a hopeless state; her loss 
had been frightening, dreadful and irreversible; 
restitution was out of the question. The work had 
been progressing for no more than a few months. 
How could it now be terminated without further 
trauma to her? With these dimly perceived thoughts 
and feelings, he now became aware of his continuing 
silence. But then, as though automatically, he found 
himself saying thoughtfully aloud, ‘You have 
been disappointed by all of the men who were 
important to you, and now you expect disappoint- 
ment from me’, To his momentary suprise this 
simple restatement of her sad reproachfulness was 
met by a change in the tone of her associations. The 
patient’s mood, following the analyst’s, lifted to one 
of collaboration in pursuing this theme in an objec- 
tive way. 


What had happened? We emphasize the 
analyst’s verbal response, an autonomous as- 
sertion of his work ego. He offered nothing new 
in the formulation, except perhaps in giving 
additional weight to the patient’s expectation 
of disappointment from him. In the act of 
restating, his own mood lifted, and this change 
was followed by the patient’s reorientation. 
Only later did he recognize with distinctness the 
determinants in his own life of the identification” 
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1 For reasons of expediency we view the analyst’s re- 
actions as a continuum, from trial identification (em- 
pathy) at the one end through more regressed phenomena 
of counter-identification and over-identification. Dif- 


ferentiation is made on the basis of evaluation of the 
degree of ego discrimination and mastery. We delibera- 
tely avoid the term ‘ countertransference ’ because of its 
multiple and at times ambiguous connotations. 
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with the patient. His own activity, as opposed 
to the passive resignation and defeat previously 
characterizing the dyad, served as a model for 
the patient in her therapeutic splitting and the 
reinforcement of her observing ego. This was, 
to be sure, a temporary effect: in subsequent 
hours she returned again and again to the pas- 
sively aggressive, grief-laden manner. A 
potentially dangerous situation, though, had 
been averted and partly worked through. A 
transference resistance was interpreted in a 
preliminary way, in a setting of therapeutic 
alliance; middle-game processes had begun 
(Olinick, 1969). 

It would superficially appear that the analyst 
had identified with the patient’s loss, grief and 
disappointment. However, the regressive pull 
that he experienced from her on this and sub- 
sequent occasions was that he was to be the 
object of restitution for her losses. Her efforts 
were in the direction of continuing to experience 
disappointment, both to receive punishment and 
to keep alive the possibility of gratification 
from the new object in the person of the analyst. 
The analyst had partly identified with this object, 
thus responding in a complementary way 
(Racker, 1957) to her process of defence—i.e. to 
a transference resistance that entailed gratifica- 
tion and frustration, pleasure and pain, simul- 
taneously as subject and object, in the pattern 
she had experienced with parental figures. His 
further response was regressively to identify her 
content as his own, and this approach to fusion 
was manifested as somnolence. An instant later, 
he became aware of his efforts at mastery of 
guilt and anxiety, and finally of the definitive 
verbal activity of his work ego. 

His verbal intervention had a_ salutary, 
defining effect upon his own analytic position. 
The conscious ruminations had been to repudiate 
responsibility for dealing with the patient’s 
disappointment and despair—how to terminate 
his work with her. But his response to her 
indicated that his work ego, functioning in an 
autonomous diatrophic manner, was accepting 
the patient and the trials that her problems 
would present to both of them. Making no 
promises to offer more than understanding, he 
committed himself to analytic work. Therein he 
also claimed the patient for the analysis. 

These actions of the work ego had been 
preceded by a rumination of concern for the 
patient’s welfare, here reproduced approximately 
as, ‘... how could [the analysis] now be ter- 
minated without further trauma to her?’ 
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Primum non nocere is a cautionary, admonishing 
principle with which all practitioners of the 
healing arts must be imbued. It is a superego 
injunction, reinforced by society. Closely 
related to the functioning of work ego, it may 
have received something less than its due of 
psychoanalytic attention (but cf. Fliess, 1942). 
In the extreme of its range of variations, it may 
become distorted, e.g. in the direction of scrup- 
ulosity or in the opposite direction of disregard 
of traditional standards. In the clinical instance 
under consideration, it operated benevolently 
(Schafer, 1960). 

The effects of superego and ego-ideal upon the 
work ego were further manifested. The analyst 
described his experience to a study group 
within the same 24 hours, without prior re- 
hearsal and with some puzzled concern. The 
description, a nearly accurate recall of the events 
as here described, was difficult, but he succeeded 
in conveying a sense of the affect-tone of the ex- 
perience, The group’s acceptance was reassuring. 

A later attempt at describing the experience 
to a small group of candidates in an institute 
seminar did not meet with similar success: their 
response was passively accepting of the vignette 
as illustrative of a point under discussion. The 
analyst was left with the impression that while 
this was attributable in some measure to the 
student-teacher hierarchy, there was also the 
factor of a lessened transmission by himself of 
the immediacy and affective validity of the 
experience. It was like a piece of wit that 
requires a special setting to be effective, or a 
dream that has been already told and analysed. 
He became aware that some internal working 
through of the material had resulted in a change 
in its value for communication. 

In part, this had come about through the 
first group’s tacit confirmation of his ideals and 
their actualization through his work with this 
patient. Also, during the analytic session, a 
residue of archaic superego had already been 
mastered, thus liberating effective work ego 
function. The analyst had then been free to 
reflect back to the patient, without guilt or 
anxiety or sadness, something of her anachron- 
istic, misguided functioning. 


Vignette II 


A 31-year-old woman had four years of successful 
analysis before she was married. She sought a 
second analysis when troubled by intense anger at 
her husband who, she felt, abandoned her by with- 
drawal to work after the birth of their son. The hour 
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reported occurred in the middle of the third year of 
the second analysis. 

For the entire session the patient proclaimed in 
loud, forceful, angry terms her * Declaration of 
Independence’. She was tired of always having her 
husband’s quirks * understood’ and all her own 
involvements scrutinized. In some ways the words 
were manifestly reasonable because she was a 
woman who had hyper-analysed everything she 
touched. However, there was such a forceful head 
of steam that the analyst felt angry, then overwhel- 
med, then hopelessly futile. He felt exhausted, as if 
without the energy to withstand the patient’s force- 
fulness or even to follow with much conscious 
attention her long harangue. Most of the hour he 
withdrew into a half sleepy reverie, and for the 
entire hour he was silent. This was especially 
striking as this was a patient with whom such hour- 
long silence had been rare. The analyst felt as if he 
had neither the heart nor the energy for such battle: 
he thought he would deal with the issue another day 
when he felt more up to it. 

As the patient was leaving, she turned towards a 
bowl of roses and in an imperious tone proclaimed 
that they were pretty flowers. Tothe analyst’s surprise, 
he responded softly, ‘They're called “Peace ”’.’ 
He was surprised he had said anything at all, and 
more surprised that his voice was without sarcasm or 
anger, but rather sounded calm, unchallenging and 
accepting. The patient burst into laughter; she left 
smiling. 

The subsequent session with the patient demon- 
strated the usefulness of the intervention in inter- 
preting her sadomasochistic rage and its trans- 
ferential nature. Further repressed material then 
became available. 


Here, as in the first vignette, the work ego 
was reintegrated by processes leading to a 
partial interpretation that in turn led to a 
re-establishment of the therapeutic alliance on a 
higher level of ego integration. The inter- 
vention arose out of an affective-cognitive 
context of futility and anger in the analyst, 
empathically reflecting the patient’s own feeling 
tone. This in turn was a defensive screen against 
her recognition of her positive feelings. The 
analyst’s experience occurred in a prolonged 
trial identification that could not be interrupted 
or curtailed until the patient was available, 
through her own observing functions, to permit 
the re-establishment of the therapeutic alliance. 

The patient’s behaviour in the face of the 
imminent separation at the end of the hour 
elicited the analyst’s diatrophic response. His 
identification with her manifest defences could 
then appropriately give way to that which had 
now been preconsciously worked through. The 
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patient’s sadomasochistic rage was a narcissistic 
transference resistance which had induced in the 
analyst parallel defensive processes of futility, 
anger, and somnolence. The parallelism of 
processes continued until the analyst responded 
to the patient’s seeking of positive relatedness: 
this she attempted through something she 
sensed to be close to him, his flowers. His 
intervention (in Balint’s sense of ‘ recognizing’, 
1968) was as though he held a mirror to the 
patient, saying in effect, ‘Peace. There are 
better, more pleasant, more effective ways of 
dealing with frustrations. Join me.’ 

This was not a complete interpretation. 
Without the ultimate working through to 
genetic insight, this would not lead to structural 
change. Yet this instance represented a vital 
stage in the development of such insight. 

The initial thinking through and reporting of 
this incident to the study group was apologetic 
in nature. The analyst felt threatened by guilt 
and shame, particularly over the apathy and 
futility he had experienced. Much of that hour 
had involved a prolonged trial identification 
with the patient, including the aspect of futility, 
the affect of sadness, the superego tension of 
reproachfulness to the self at failure to measure 
up to the ‘ challenge °’. The analyst had to work 
through preconscious material induced by the 
patient before he was able to attain the autonomy 
from conflict that permitted an intervention. 
In thus permitting this resonance without 
defending against trial identification, the analyst 
was then able to define the issues of the trans- 
ferential repetition of relational processes. The 
intervention came with a combination of spon- 
taneity and softness which revealed that mutative 
work was being done in the service of the 
therapeutic alliance. 


Vignette III 


A 27-year-old woman had sought analysis four 
years previously because of frequent periods of 
depression. She had described her parents, both 
professionals, as ungiving, non-feeling people who 
were frequently away from home during her child- 
hood, The father spent 30 minutes on the toilet every 
morning—his own prescription for preventing 
haemorrhoid s.This ritual was in lieu of breakfast, 
and consequently the patient seldom had a meal 
with her father since he was also almost invariably 
late for dinner at night. 

Great difficulty in associating freely had always 
been present in the analysis, particularly in regard to 
feelings, both negative and positive, towards the 
analyst. Prior to the exchange to be recounted the 
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patient had been able to reveal her hostile fantasy 
of paying her bill in bags of pennies—70,000 of them. 
On this day the analyst was three minutes late in 
beginning the hour. The patient had previously 
complained when a session ran over time because of 
her difficulty in getting to her own next appointment. 
On lying down she testily inquired, * Well, what do 
we do about the five minutes?’ The analyst respon- 
ded with what he thought was a fairly neutral, * What 
would you like to do about them?’ 

* What are the possibilities ?” 

* We could continue at the end of this hour. We 
could begin early or run late at the end of an hour 
next week. Or [with a smile in his voice] I could 
refund you—uh—350 pennies.” 

Both laughed, and the analysand recalled having 
gone home to visit her mother and sister the previous 
weekend—the first holiday since the death of her 
father. While going through old papers and photo- 
graphs, the mother found a picture of the patient 
sitting on a pottie and being held by her grandmother. 

‘Mother asked if I knew why my grandmother 
was holding me. When she said I was too young to 
sit on it by myself, my sister and I almost fell off 
our seats! Then mother said, “ Well, you know how 
your father was—always having BM’s on schedule ”.’ 

* And now you can’t stand being five minutes late a 
the analyst spontaneously responded. The patient 
burst into laughter, and the heavy, uncooperative 
mood of the hour seemed to be transformed into one 
of alliance. 


The analyst was late, thereby placing pressures 
on the patient which she could not realistically 
meet. Because of previous experience with his 
patient, he had partially identified with a 
rebellious reaction to a superego imagorepresent- 
ing her father. She joined the analyst in con- 
centrating on the content of the reality situation, 
during which time the analyst, though con- 
sciously pleased that she had been able to 
express her anger fairly directly, felt at the same 
time challenged by her implicit accusation of 
negligence and her prior complaints of his 
incompetence. 

The analyst now, in an attempt to react to 
the external reality, suddenly found himself 
responding with humour (Poland, 1971), which 
arose from the operation of his work ego. The 
emphases on the content of what was transpiring 
shifted to a clarification of the processes involved. 
The analyst had been able to bring his own 
conflictual areas into the light of his observing 
ego, thereby allowing him to focus on the 
patient’s need for him to respond like her father. 
The work ego’s regression and reintegration 
served to re-establish the alliance on a new level 
of ego mastery. 
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In this trial identification, there had been a 
resonating of processes. Without such parallel 
and partial regression, it is not possible to 
recognize the patient’s operative processes. 
Stated differently, the two observing egos 
regress—the work ego for the purpose of em- 
pathy, the patient’s observing ego for the 
purpose of transference gratification. The work 
ego then responds both to the threat of its own 
dissolution and the threat to the therapeutic 
alliance as a signal; it returns to an observing, 
information-processing function. This reinte- 
gration, a response to the anxiety of regression, 
culminates in a verbal intervention directed to 
the psychic reality of the patient. 


Vignette IV 

The patient, a 26-year-old married man in the 
second year of analysis, was working through the 
recall of a period in his life of about the age of four or 
five, when his father had deserted the family. It was 
a particularly difficult hour among a series of difficult 
ones, in which he was in a state of great tension and 
anger. In this session, he was alternately crying and 
berating the analyst in a very hostile way, thrashing 
about on the couch and cursing the analyst. The 
analyst felt very tired, but at some point noticed a 
strange physical sensation in his arms, related to 
tenderness, but not quite a tender feeling. He said 
to the patient, ‘ You are wanting me to take you in 
my arms.’ The patient relaxed on the couch and 
said, ‘ Yes’. After a moment of silence, he began to 
talk about his affection for his father, and his yearn- 
ing for an affectionate relationship with an older man. 


In this example the patient was reacting as if 
the analyst were his disappointing parent. The 
hostility served two functions: to protect him- 
self from the projected hostility anticipated from 
the analyst as well as from his own anxiety 
about his repudiated and repressed longings. 
The analyst was able to perceive and accept both 
projections, although the situation was wearing 
on him. Identifying with the patient, he regressed 
in a state of fatigue. He then perceived the 
positive side of the ambivalent situation in his 
empathic experience of the physical sensation of 
tenderness. 

The analyst had withheld the interpretation 
of the homosexual conflict and ambivalence in 
the patient’s feelings about his father because of 
concern about the patient’s readiness to receive 
such an interpretation. The complete recon- 
structive interpretation of this side of the 
patient’s attitude to his father and his analyst 
was only begun with this piece of confrontation. 

11 
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The physical sensation experienced by the 
analyst was an empathic clue that affective 
experience was now available to complement 
prior cognitive knowledge of the dynamics. The 
work ego was operating autonomously, following 
the principle of multiple function (Waelder, 
1936). 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE WORK EGO 


The interventions in these clinical vignettes 
clearly were not full interpretations. They were 
partial statements directed towards working 
through and the development of complete 
interpretations. They reflected the discipline of 
the analysts’ work egos, thus differentiating 
them from ‘ wild psychoanalysis ’, where inter- 
ventions are in the service of the analyst’s 
unresolved conflicts or narcissism. 

It will be useful to review the functions of the 
work ego as they have been depicted in the 
clinical vignettes. 

1. An initial covenant or agreement leads to 
the therapeutic alliance, wherein are examined 
in the special psychoanalytic context the varied 
and many aspects of the patient’s conflicts. 

2. The situation facilitates or induces processes 
of transference regression. The analysand now 
employs less recounting of content in the genetic 
and anamnestic modes, and turns more to 
remembering through reliving, repeating and 
recreating. Working through is, of course, an 
important aspect of this complicated set of 
processes. 

3. The analyst, through his work ego, 
functions in the context of * diatrophic presence ° 
(Spitz, 1956; Gitelson, 1962). Through the 
inevitable and necessary, though partial and 
controlled, regressive immersion in the needs 
and other processes of the patient, he will 
experience a regressive pull induced by the 
patient’s own regressive processes. The pre- 
conditions for this parallel experience lie in the 
work ego’s function of trial identification, or 
empathy; this in turn is contingent upon a 
regression in the service of the work ego. 
Successful nurturing or diatrophic functioning 
requires some degree of regressive experiencing 
of the regressed other as oneself, and oneself as 
the other (Olinick, 1969).  Introjective-pro- 
jective processes operate at this level, and 
deviant counter-responses may occur. 

4. The work ego, through its self-observing 
function, responds to the signal of regression 
and passivity with a resurgence of its function 
of scanning and collating primary data. In the 
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course of this reintegration, observations and 
judgements are made, and ultimately these may 
be consciously and cognitively formulated into 
an interpretation. In some instances (e.g, 
Vignettes I and II), the formulation may have 
taken place outside of awareness. In other 
instances, a postponement of intervention may 
be judged necessary in order to accumulate and 
organize further data (see discussion, Vignette 
IV). The timing of an interpretation is an 
acquired art that involves the synthesis of 
empathic and cognitive processes. Partial and 
spontaneous interventions, of the kind des- 
cribed, are then further elaborated in the course 
of subsequent working through. The psycho- 
analytic process, like the creative process, always 
operates against resistance; psychic pain is an 
inevitable part of both activities (cp. Eissler, 
1951). The experienced analyst or analysand 
knows, also, that these processes work in their 
own time and pace; patience and tolerance must 
be extended to preconscious working through 
towards insight. 

5. The work ego draws sustenance from the 
therapeutic alliance and from the analysts 
superego-ego-ideal systems, as these have 
become modified through psychoanalytic work- 
ing through and special training. At this level 
additional pathological processes may be in- 
curred. The systems may be strengthened or 
weakened with resultant distorting and degrading 
of the psychoanalytic situation and its purposes. 

6. The work ego’s interpretation serves to re- 
establish the therapeutic alliance and to initiate 
or reinforce the recognition and working 
through of transference resistance. The full 
process by which an interpretation is arrived at 
also reintegrates the work ego itself, in both its 
experiencing and observing functions. Optimally, 
the processes and functions in both members of 
the dyad complement and augment each other 
for the purposes of the analysis. The usual 
functioning of empathy and other introjective- 
projective functions requires that there be a 
parallelism of processes. The work ego must 
continually evaluate and clarify processes that 
signal a primitive mingling of the patients 
content with the analyst’s own. This leads to an 
eccentric counter-response, if not recognized. 
These functions of the work ego are often 
silent. We become aware of them only after the 
fact (cp. Freud, 1915). 

For the analyst to communicate these sub- 
jective and often highly personal reactions to 
his fellows in a systematic, meaningful way 1°- 


a stable, sublimated exhibitionism in a 
£ stem that is soundly integrated, or which 
atleast has the quality of a firm and unbreakable 
resolve, perhaps to the point of oppositionalism. 

also requires a real or imagined interlocutor 
Who, in terms of sympathetic and empathic 
listening, is to the analyst in some ways as the 
lyst is to his patient. We are referring to the 
Supplementary assistance to the work ego 
through the superego-ego-ideal systems. This 
may be made available through consultation 
With colleagues. We include cognitive as well as 
emotional processes. 

We hope to have made it clear that it is not 
Solely the analyst’s personal and subjective 
responses in the usual sense that are responsible 
‘for the exigencies of clinical psychoanalysis. 
Rather, many of the thorny problems of psycho- 
analytic practice are inherent in the processing 
of primary data by a specialized and specifically 
trained group of functions. While it is true that 
the problems and solutions of the work ego are 
‘often obscured by eccentric responses, one 
should not overlook the additional obscuring 
effect of the intangible quality of the material, 
‘of the primary data with which one works. 
Bion comments (1970, p. 70): 


Anyone who has made careful notes of what he 
considers to be the facts of a session must be familiar 
with the experience in which such notes will, on 
Occasion, seem to be drained of all reality: they 
might be notes of dreams made to ensure that he 
_ will not forget them on awaking. To me it suggests 
that the experience of the session relates to material 
akin to the dream... the dream and the psycho- 
Pnalyst’s working material both share dreamlike 
quality. 


DISCUSSION 


The subsequent analyses of the patients 
described in the foregoing examples were in 
varying degrees favourable and progressively 
unfolding. Nevertheless, we anticipate criticism 
of the analysts’ interventions. The transference 
resistances which evoked or induced these inter- 
ventions, it may be said, could more usefully 
and less dangerously have been interpreted in 
the mode of the burnished mirror (Freud, 1912) 
with no personal involvement, but with classic 
‘commitment to and anxiety-free concern for the 
welfare, security, and ultimate well-being of the 
‘patient. The diatrophic function of the analyst, 
that is, would have been cleanly operative. 

- While that situation represents a model to be 
approximated, human facts make it neither 
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possible nor necessary. Indeed, the work ego 
functions more often as here described than is 
generally recognized or acknowledged. To be 
sure, we have centred upon an extreme of the 
range of variations within which the work ego 
processes its data, and this has enabled us to 
discern or to deduce more clearly what other- 
wise happens silently, but in a similar way. The 
meaningful distinction lies in whether the work 
ego masters its regressive pull. We are referring 
to a quantitative factor of degree of regression, 
one that is more prominent in work with those 
patients who are designated as borderline, 
narcissistic or character disorders. 

Usually the work ego's regressive forays in 
the service of its empathic functions are momen- 
tary, partial, and quickly mastered. Often, 
however, a more lasting regression and trial 
identification—or a series of them—will occur. 
They represent necessary delays in a dyadic 
problem-solving that is a continuing and integral 
part of the psychoanalytic process (cf. discussion, 
Vignette Il). The work ego in its empathic 
functions must experience the ‘drift of the 
patient’s unconscious’. The work ego as a 
problem-solving system may require time in 
which to perform these functions, as well as the 
recognition and use of time as one of the 
dimensions of its primary data. Were it other- 
wise, we should be viewing the analyst as 
capable of instant omniscience. The ideal or 
model situation is one in which the work ego is 
sufficiently integrated to master its trial regres- 
sion and to respond to the matching or paralleling 
of processes as affect signal, and not for sur- 
render to affective discharge. The parallelism of 
processes in the two participants is a sine qua non 
in the steplike, hierarchic development of the 
analysis. 

Before an analyst can interpret, he must be 
able to tolerate a trial regression in the service 
of the ego (Kris, 1950), or of a process (Khan, 
1969), or of the other (Olinick, 1969). This 
regression and its concomitant trial identification 
facilitate the review of primary data in the 
service of the patient’s needs within the psycho- 
analytic situation. The work ego is consequently 
subject to the pull of the patient’s own regression. 
Here the monitoring functions of the superego— 
ego-ideal systems, as these have been modified 
by motivations towards and training in psycho- 
analysis, are the built-in safeguards for a 
methodology that is flexibly devised to assist the 
development of a curative process. 

The work ego, that is to say, encompasses 
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functions that define and delimit the actual 
operation of analyst qua analyst, under the aegis 
of superego and ego ideal. Such experiences as 
we have described are utilizable as affective and 
cognitive signals essential to an operational 
comprehension of the patient’s condition. They 
cannot be artificially devised, nor should they 
be; they are not artifacts with pernicious effects. 
Rather, this way of experiencing primary data 
represents a necessary and spontaneous course 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of affective 
intuition and cognitive mastery (Fenichel, 1941). 

There are certain common denominators of 
the work ego’s actions cited in each of the 
clinical examples: (1) They represented devia- 
tions from the pattern of the immediately 
preceding sessions. (2) The resolution occurred 
unexpectedly, with surprise in the analyst. (3) 
The analyst’s verbal intervention was preceded 
by a varying period within the session of a 
sense of futility, an affect of sadness, and 
reproachfulness towards the self for failure to 
live up to the challenge of the patient’s condition; 
a sense of somnolent depletion of energy was 
noted. (4) With the intervention there ensued a 
shift of affective tension towards greater alert- 
ness and a return to the usual analytic stance; 
an affect signal had been appropriately responded 
to. (5) There followed in subsequent sessions, 
if not within the same session, a more usual 
rate and type of movement, and an improved 
therapeutic alliance. (6) The analyst’s return to 
the usual functions of a work ego whose final 
common pathway is interpretation, presented to 
the patient a useful and acceptable model for 
identification that strengthened the observing 
ego and permitted the ongoing working through 
of the transference resistance. (7) The patient’s 
return to the usual work was in sharp contrast 
to the previously dominant theme of a hostile 
transference resistance. (8) The analyst’s state 
of mind could be characterized as one of re- 
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gression in the service of the work ego, in the 
presence of an ambiguous and obscure problem 
of some intensity. 

Scanning the temporal sequence and pro- 
gression of these items, one should not be 
surprised that they tend to follow the well-known 
pattern of creative problem-solving: i.e. labor- 
ious data collecting and collating; a conscious 
search in vain for the solution; a period of 
retreat from the work, sometimes into sleep and 
dreaming; and the emergence of the solution, 
to be followed by renewed conflicts and 
solutions. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The primary data of the work ego are the 
processes of the analyst as they parallel those of the 
patient. (2) The work ego operates relatively auto- 
nomously. (3) The work ego exercises diatrophic 
functions. (4) The work ego within the therapeutic 
alliance regresses with and observes the patient and 
itself, thus enabling the paralleling of processes. (5) 
The work ego responds to its own regression as a 
signal. The degree of tolerable regression varies; it 
is monitored and controlled .by the diatrophic func- 
tions and in turn by aspects of the superego-ego- 
ideal systems. Mastered regression is in the service 
of the work ego’s function of empathy. (6) The work 
ego is motivated and trained to seek knowledge of the 
other person by means of empathic regression in the 
service of the other. The analyst through his work 
ego has learned to experience his own internal and 
internalized processes as a way of learning about the 
other. (7) The verbal intervention of the analyst 
represents a final common pathway of the work ego 
in its multiple functions of scanning and collating 
the primary data, evaluating and mastering its own 
regression in the service of empathy, and reintegrat- 
ing itself through those functions that have come to 
be called the therapeutic alliance. (8) We have 
attempted to define a unitary model of the intra- 
psychic and interpersonal processes involved in 
certain functions of the work ego. 
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CHARACTER DISORDERS: FORM AND STRUCTURE 


PETER L. GIOVACCHINI, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


Patients suffering from characterological pro- 


 blems are familiar to most analysts. Although 


there are different ways of classifying patients, 
one easily recognizes a group of patients who 
present themselves as needy persons, often tense 
and feeling desperate and miserable, and when 
they finally find themselves in analysts’ offices 
they manage to impress them with their helpless- 
ness and vulnerability. Their behaviour takes 
many forms, ranging from an arrogant denial of 
any inner need to poignant bewildering appeals 
for help. As therapists, we feel impelled to help, 
but often we find ourselves feeling as helpless as 
the patient. 

These patients, who appear ever more 
frequently in our consultation rooms, afford us 
both a practical and theoretical challenge. When 
a therapist focuses upon a clinical problem, he 
tries to understand the patient on the basis of 
what he has learned from other patients and to 
utilize his professional orientation (his theoretical 
frame of reference) to determine why the patient 
has this particular constellation of problems and 
how best to deal with it. Regarding patients 
suffering from characterological problems, the 
psychodynamic model with its concentration on 
id-ego conflict conceptualized in defensive 
stages of psychosexual development has not been 
particularly helpful. I believe that the inadequacy 
of our theory to help us understand these patients 
has been responsible for many shifts of theoretical 
focus. The concentration upon ego psychology 
and the indiscriminate adoption of the Kleinian 
viewpoint in some circles may well have been a 
consequence of practical problems, confusion 
and ignorance regarding this enigmatic and pre- 
ponderant group of patients. 

In the last decade our conceptual sophistica- 
tion regarding early character development and 
maldevelopment has increased enormously and 
many analysts (Boyer & Giovacchini, 1967; 
Kernberg, 1968; Khan, 1960; Klein, 1948; 
Searles, 1965; Winnicott, 1958, among others) 
have striven towards an integration of therapeu- 
tic work and theoretical understanding of these 


_ extremely difficult patients. 


IMPACT OF THEORETICAL FOCUS 

Our theoretical orientation determines our 
therapeutic style. In a well-established analytic 
relationship the patient finds the analyst's frame 
of reference understandable and he is able to 
respond within that frame. This may not happen 
immediately. Eventually, however, he will 
become familiar with the analyst's conceptual 
viewpoint and make it part of his own. 

I am referring to the impact our theoretical 
orientations have upon determining the patient's 
adaptive and defensive behaviour during analysis, 
as well as defining core conflicts and ego 
defects. 

The above implies that the analyst, as Freud 
(1914) was so often accused, is, by suggestion, 
forcing his preconceived notions upon the 
patient and making him conform to his bias 
(see below). The situation is by no means that 
simple. I hope to demonstrate that there is a 
subtle interaction between analyst and patient 
which has a reciprocal influence, but it threatens 
the autonomy of neither participant. On the 
contrary, autonomy is enhanced. In her book, 
The Hands of the Living God (1969) Marion 
Milner has much to say about the form that a 
characterological disorder might take. Her 
patient, a schizoid woman referred to as Susan, 
brought many drawings into the analysis. Mrs 
Milner interpreted them in terms of a progres- 
sion from amorphous lack of form to anal 
structuralization. Others would certainly have 
made different interpretations, especially when 
Mrs Milner elaborated from a picture that often 
did not seem to warrant such a detailed interpre- 
tation. It seemed that the therapist's opinions 
were incorporated by the patient and then used 
as points of departure for extensions of Mrs 
Milner’s ideas into other drawings and discus- 
sions. These discussions became the central 
issue of the therapeutic interaction. 

Two points about the forms of therapeutic 
interaction have to be stressed about Mrs 
Milner’s patient, a highly disturbed young 
woman who had states of psychotic decompensa- 
tion. First, the patient wanted to conduct treat- 
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ment by presenting Mrs Milner with drawings, 
either drawn during the session or between 
sessions. Second, the patient’s material was 
characterized initially by lack of structure; its 
amorphous qualities were reflected in both her 
associations and drawings. 

Primitive undifferentiated psychic states have 
to be thoroughly understood, since they are 
characteristic of this large group of patients. 
Mechanisms and structural concepts have to be 
associated with content if we are to give them 
verbal form. It is precisely this content that 
constitutes psychopathology. 

In a sense, then, the therapist can be said to de- 
termine the form of psychopathology, just as 
he determines what frame of reference the 
patient will best operate in (Mrs Milner both 
allowed and encouraged Susan to bring her 
drawings into the session). With the understand- 
ing that there is always mutuality in a smoothly 
equilibrated psychoanalytic relationship, the 
therapist’s role not only in determining the mode 
and direction of treatment, but in structuring the 
patient’s psychopathology, especially in patients 
suffering from severe characterological problems, 
deserves special emphasis. 

At first, one might assert that such a role on 
the part of a therapist is intrusive and con- 
tradicts the aim of fostering autonomy. The 
suggestive influence of the analyst has already 
been referred to and it would seem that such an 
approach would interfere with the process of 
self-cure and not allow the developmental drive 
to unfold spontaneously. However, if the thera- 
pist’s theoretical orientation does not prejudge 
therapeutic outcome, this is only an apparent 
contradiction. More precisely, if the analyst’s 
conceptual orientation includes the expectation 
of working with all forms and manifestations of 
regression as they occur, i.e. the analyst does not 
consider his theoretical framework as important 
as his clinical experience, he will not intrude upon 
the patient’s autonomy. In fact, the patient re- 
lates to the analyst as his infantile orientation 
dictates, and the analyst merely provides a setting 
in which the regression is relatively comfortable 
or, at least, manageable. Nonetheless, the 
direction and nature of the regression are 
determined by the patient’s intrapsychic 
needs. 

In other words, psychic processes and mech- 
anisms—e.g. projection and introjection, sym- 
biotic fusion, reintegration of split-off parts of 
the self, etc.—are all elements instrumental to the 
self-curative process of analysis. The patient tries 
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to teach us therapeutic principles, such as allow- 
ing him to experience all of these processes 
instead of interfering with them, an activity that is 
sometimes rationalized as analysing away patho- 
genic resistive elements. 

When the analyst constructs the conceptual 
basis for emotional problems by clothing in- 
choate inner processes with words, he is in a 
sense constructing the patient’s psychopathology. 
Being able to perceive in terms of concepts adds 
an important dimension to analytic understand- 
ing, and in many respects defines the illness. 
The ability to raise primitive mechanisms to 
abstract levels within an internally consistent 
theoretical system is shared with the patient, and 
once he is able to use the ‘ words’ the analyst 
provides one might acknowledge that the thera- 
pist has succeeded in creating a setting which 
makes the manifest elements of the patient’s 
psychopathology communicable. 

For example, Mrs Milner interprets her pati- 
ent’s early drawings as faecal representations, 
concrete pictorial expressions of processes re- 
lated to internal regulation and control of dis- 
ruptive affects and introjects. The latter threaten 
the integrity of the self-representation and the 
boundary between the inner and outer worlds. 
Insofar as these boundaries remain fluid, they are 
manifested in the patient’s disturbed behaviour. 
These are pithy statements referring to a variety 
of psychic processes which can be discussed in 
terms of faeces, as Mrs Milner chooses to do. 
She conceptualizes levels of anal control with 
their vicissitudes, development and regression. 

Possibly, another therapist might have made 
different interpretations of the patient’s early 
drawings. For expository reasons, I am putting 
to one side the possibility that Susan might 
have given associations to support the form of 
the interpretation. If one interprets the material 
differently, then the subsequent formulations 
would, to some extent, have to be different. If 
the patient were then to continue to discourse 10 
these terms, the analyst would have created a 
different psychopathology; different, however, 
in form only. 

Consequently, I believe our biases and inter- 
ests have a very large share in determining the 
way we view patients. This, of course, is obvious, 
but I am not stating this in a pejorative sense. 
As long as certain principles are observed, this 
will not interfere with the patient’s self-curing 
processes. Indeed, it will augment them, and in 
this connection the therapist's enthusiasm for 
his viewpoint may be a relevant factor. It is 4 
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common occurrence that an analyst who is 
investigating a formulation seems to discover 
it in practically every patient, his or those of 
others he may be supervising. If he is expounding 
a thesis, every patient seems to confirm it. For 
example, some analysts make the schizoid core 
of all patients a central thesis, while others may 
see everything either as a defence against or a re- 
gression from the oedipal conflict. I once found it 
amusing and interesting to reinterpret some of 
Freud’s clinical case histories in terms of 
schizoid mechanisms and characterological 
pathology—a task that was not difficult, and 
which has been done in a systematic and docu- 
mented fashion by Reichard (1956). 

Seeing the patient’s material in a light that 
corresponds to our orientation can be extended 
as to how our own needs, not necessarily pro- 
fessional, also contribute to what we perceive. 
If the therapist has a special interest or even a 
personal problem, it is sometimes amazing how 
many patients seem to concentrate upon these 
interests or problems. I recall my own ex- 
perience when preoccupied with a severe illness 
in one of the members of my family, how often 
the organ system in question came up in my 
patient’s associations, and colleagues have re- 
ported similar experiences. I do not believe that 
it is just our increased awareness of such areas 
that explains this phenomenon; rather, the 
patient responds to certain cues the analyst 
unconsciously emits. Not only are we dealing 
with the question of creating psychopathology, 
but the analyst’s scientific and personal orienta- 
tion is significant in determining the patient’s 
material. 

The analyst’s orientation can also be consid- 
ered in terms of therapeutic and investigative 
zeal. The former, as Freud recognized, can have 
negative effects on the outcome of analysis. The 
analyst’s goals for treatment, which include his 
personal standards, are imposed upon the 
patient; imposed because patients suffering from 
severe psychopathology feel them as intrusions. 
For those whose autonomy is minimal, even the 
wish to help him achieve a better integration 
can be experienced paradoxically as an assault 
upon his individuality. One particular patient 
complained that in ten years of supportive 
psychotherapy by three psychiatrists, he was 
‘ plagued ’ by their needs to help him. No one, 
according to him, cared about what he felt or 
tried to find out what he might have wanted (he 
did not know himself). 

Investigative zeal, on the other hand, is dif- 
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ferent. It does not impose in the same way as 
does therapeutic zeal. Here, if one wishes to 
consider the therapist's needs, one is dealing 
with the need to know how the patient’s mind 
works. In some rare instances, this too might be 
disruptive and preclude analysis, but in general 
the patient is able to tolerate the anlyst’s in- 
vestigative zeal and eventually share it, in con- 
trast to many patients’ inability to cope with 
therapeutic zeal. One important factor in these 
different outcomes is that investigative zeal 
stems from the analyst and need not be ration- 
alized as intrinsic to therapeutic success, whereas 
therapeutic zeal is often considered a funda- 
mental feature of the analytic process, even 
though it may not be consciously acknowledged. 
Recognizing the external source of an attitude 
permits the patient either to accept or reject it as 
an intrusion. With therapeutic zeal, however, 
the patient finds himself without a choice. He 
does not recognize it as an attitude stemming 
from someone in the external world; on the 
contrary, he sees it as an essential feature of the 
analytic interaction and one over which he has 
no control. 

Thus many factors determine our therapeutic 
style. For example, the content of our inter- 
change with patients includes many metaphors. 
While other metaphors possibly could have 
served just as well as the ones we might choose, 
some would not have been compatible with 
fostering autonomy, and others would not have 
been appropriate to the patient's particular 
background and series of life experiences. The 
metaphors, when applied to patients suffering 
from characterological problems, are often 
expressions of psychic processes involving fusion 
states, fragmented ego elements and attempts at 
integration and structuralization in order to 
achieve unity. We use such metaphors to com- 
municate our conceptual understanding to the 
patient. 

A theoretical framework also provides the 
analyst with a method of trying to find land- 
marks, so to speak, in the turbulent wilderness 
the patient presents to us. It gives the therapist 
the assurance of an orientation and a direction 
which is particularly important when dealing 
with patients who try to convince us that they 
are incapable of being understood and hopeless. 
At the same time, they show us what they were 
like in their early life, their inability to organize 
and make sense of their environment while 
experiencing a desperate need to effect an organ- 
ization in order to survive. 
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STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 

Patients suffering from  characterological 
problems can be conceptually understood inso- 
far as they have many common denominators 
regarding their fundamental structure. Although 
there may be many differences between one 
patient and another in this category, there are, 
nevertheless, certain similarities. Individual dif- 
ferences are often quantitative rather than 
qualitative. 

Frequently, these patients are characterized by 
an insistent plea for help, one which is difficult 
to respond to because neither therapist nor patient 
knows what help means. Their pleas have a 
desperate and agonizing quality which creates a 
sense of urgency in the consultation room—one 
which seems to demand a response. The patient’s 
request is clearly an abrasive one. He displays a 
clinging demandingness, which from the very 
beginning appears fruitless. These patients 
often relate to the world in an urgent, harassed 
manner. They display a general and pervasive 
tension which is seemingly unrelated to any 
specific object or situation. 

An interesting sidelight has been that when I 
refer to ‘ this type of patient’ practically every 
analyst knows to whom I am referring. To de- 
scribe a needful person should not evoke any 
specific recognition, but when one describes the 
emergency-taut atmosphere these patients create, 
there is usually an immediate recollection of a 
case that fits this description. 

Focusing upon the structual viewpoint, I 
described in a previous publication (Giovacchini, 
1970) the needfulness of patients suffering from 
characterological problems in terms of a hier- 
archical continuum. A person’s requirements 
were viewed as ranging from the total care re- 
quired by the neonate to a person with a psychic 
organization that has control over his needs and 
is able to exercise a maximum amount of 
autonomy in obtaining gratification. At the 
primitive end of the spectrum, one finds a 
relatively unstructured psychic organization and 
primitive mental processes devoid of abstrac- 
tions with cmmunication primarily centred 
around physiological needs. 

Many persons intuitively respond to a dis- 
tressed infant, but when an adult’s level of com- 
munication remains primitive, most people feel 
uncomfortable. The analyst has great difficulty 
in responding to what he cannot understand. 
The patient, in turn, is unable to articulate 
what he wants because it cannot be articulated. 
He wants help but he doesn’t really know what 
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he means by help. The concept of being helped is 
not sufficiently structured so that it can be placed 
in an interpersonal context. Early in the analysis, 
neither patient nor therapist comprehend the 
true nature of what is being sought. 

In order to be more specific I will present a 
clinical vignette which I believe is typical of this 
group and enables us to focus upon structural 
characteristics. 

A young housewife in her late 20s began treat- 
ment in a rather stormy fashion. She came an 
hour and a half early for her first appointment. 
When I saw her in the waiting room she looked 
calm and composed, but when she recognized 
that I was the analyst, her face became tense and 
anxious. When we had ascertained that she had 
* mistaken °’ the time and would have to wait in 
order to see me, she regained her former 
composure. When she entered the consulting 
room she was once again distressed. Still, even 
though there were many histrionic elements in 
her behaviour, her anguish seemed genuine and 
she seemed to be suffering intensely. 

Her misery took the form of pi sical com- 
plaints, which seemed to be an oda mixture of 
pain and the physiological accompaniments of 
anxiety. She complained of very severe stomach 
cramps and ‘ butterfly ’ sensations. Then she des- 
cribed headaches, which seemed to range from 
severe throbbing migraines to tension headaches. 
She also had visual and equilibratory dis- 
turbances. 

Her gait was most peculiar. She stumbled 
when she came into the office. Once she dropped 
her purse, and during the interviews she fre- 
quently lost her car keys or misplaced her 
gloves, 

From our first moment of contact she turned 
to me for help. Her physical discomfort caused 
her tremendous anguish but she would become 
just as upset when she misplaced needed objects. 
She then would revile herself and expected me to 
do something to relieve this anguish. Matters 
reached a ludicrous extreme when she managed 
to flood her basement by turning a wrong valve. 
Not knowing what to do she called me on the 
telephone and told me about the situation, but 
this time she didn’t even know what to ask 
of me. 

Her constant demand for succour and support 
frequently took the form ‘ tell me what to do `. 
However, her urgent requests went beyond 
asking how to conduct herself in a problem 
situation, a problem that was never defined, but 
also involved being told ‘ how to feel’. She was 


_ The patient created a picture of utter conster- 
‘pation, confusion and helplessness, She man- 
“aged to make everyone involved with her feel 
the same way. Her family, her husband especi- 
ally, tried to avoid her because she would arouse 
them to utter exasperation. They did not know 
what to do to make her comfortable. On the 
Other hand, her husband had severe emotional 
_ problems of his own which enabled him to put up 
_ with sucha situation. The reason the patientsought 
treatment at the time she did was associated 
with certain changes that occurred in the marital 
equilibrium as a result of his psychotherapy. 

During the course of treatment she revealed 
@ very traumatic background, both physically 
and emotionally. The first three months of her 
life were precarious. She was not able to retain 
food and became marasmic. She vomited after 
every feeding and screamed and kicked because 
of colic. Her mother—a timid, schizoid, naive 
woman—was said to have blamed herself for 
her daughter’s inability to thrive, but she did not 
consult a physician. 

Finally, when she was described as dying of 
starvation, relatives (her father was a depressed 
Non-participant) insisted that her mother seek 
medical help. The mother’s remorse and am- 
bivalence made her immobile; one afternoon an 
aunt practically kidnapped the patient and took 
_ her to the hospital. The physician diagnosed a 
pyloric obstruction and the patient underwent 
"surgery. Her postoperative course was relatively 
smooth and she gradually improved while in 
the hospital. At home she continued improving 
but at a rate which the surgeon felt was too slow. 
She still had some symptoms. She vomited often 
but not with the same regularity or intensity as 
previously. She also continued having colic. 
It is difficult to this day to say whether it ever 
stopped because she still had stomach cramps 
when she first sought treatment. 

The patient stressed her inability to be 

gratified. During treatment she drew a parallel 
between her stomach not being able to ‘ receive” 
food and her psyche not being able to make 
experiences with the outer world ‘helpful’. 
Consequently she constantly felt ‘empty’, 
weak and vulnerable. 
- She described her mother in a similar fashion, 
.e. as weak and vulnerable. Furthermore, she 
saw both herself and her mother as hollow 
shells with thin egg-like coverings that could 
crack any time. 
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Apparently her mother had sufficient guilt 
that she tried, although incompetently, to take 
care of her daughter. The child, in turn, was 
especially difficult to care for, which added to 
the mother’s sense of inadequacy and guilt. 
This created a vicious cycle, causing the mother 
to be even more inadequate. 

My patient demonstrated a reduced capacity 
for distinguishing between inner stimuli. She 
was literally unable to discriminate between 
various bodily sensations and at times it was 
difficult for her to determine whether she felt 
hungry or needed to urinate or defecate. Her 
visceral sensations were experienced merely as 
vague pressures. 

When one’s needs are poorly or imperfectly 
structured and have undergone, relatively speak- 
ing, a limited emotional development, they are, 
as mentioned above, incapable of being articu- 
lated in a sophisticated adult setting. The 
outer world, therefore, is incapable of giving 
satisfaction because it cannot understand what 
is required. 

When a mother is unable to respond to her 
child because of her personal psychopathology 
or other factors the situation is often disastrous. 
One is thus faced with an impasse where adequate 
satisfaction that would lead to self-esteem and 
assurance that gratification is forthcoming is not 
received. Memory traces of satisfying experiences 
are not formed and the child is unable to struc- 
ture a current situation in terms of anticipation 
of potential gratification. 

Why then do these patients pursue gratifica- 
tion so avidly? My patient furnishes some 
valuable data to shed light on this question. 

As a neonate, she literally could not be grati- 
fied. Food did not nurture and the external 
world was incapable of soothing her discomfort. 
Furthermore, her mother had both physical and 
emotional reasons that impeded the establish- 
ment of a nurturing, mothering relationship. 

Lack of gratification and inability to make 
one’s discomfort known cause a child to feel 
helpless, vulnerable and later unloved. This prob- 
lem may have beenespecially intense in my patient 
since because of her pyloric stenosis no one was 
capable of responding to her inner tension. 

In adult life she seemed to repeat these in- 
fantile experiences when her helplessness and 
vulnerability became prominent features of the 
analytic relationship. However, this orientation 
was pervasive and as far as I could tell was typical 
of all of her relationships. 

Her initial reaction to treatment was that she 
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simply would not respond to the implicit or ex- 
plicit request that she talk about whatever she 
might choose. She refused to make an autonom- 
ous choice and forced me to structure the rela- 
tionship. This is similar to patients who cannot 
free associate and clingingly demand that the 
analyst take over completely. 

She constantly emphasized that her inner dis- 
comfort could only be imperfectly soothed and it 
was reported that during early childhood her 
mood was generally listless and she seldom re- 
sponded to any experience. I was reminded 
that ordinarily the infant cries and protests when 
the gratifying person leaves his perceptual range. 
It seemed that insofar as my patient had a rela- 
tive lack of internalized adaptive experiences, 
she was unable to feel that something valuable 
was being threatened or lost. She withdrew, it 
seemed, in order not to experience further fail- 
ures. It was reported that the patient seldom, if 
ever, cried—even in situations where she seemed 
to be abandoned. Perhaps she never really 
understood what being abandoned meant, 
because feeling abandoned indicates that one 
must have known what it was like to feel ac- 
cepted (nurtured). 

My patient’s biological helplessness, the 
pyloric obstruction, must have considerably 
aggravated her mother’s vulnerability and help- 
lessness. Insofar as the patient’sneeds had been im- 
possible to meet, she must have wondered whether 
her needs were impossible. Her ego defect may 
have been due to the situation that early in life 
neither she nor her external world had the ex- 
ecutive techniques required to gratify her. 

As she grew older she developed interpersonal 
techniques which seemed to have to constantly 
prove to herself that there were persons in the 
outer world who could help her. Because of her 
intestinal blockage and neonatal frustration she 
was relatively unable to internalize adaptive 
experiences. She had difficulty in forming stable 
mental representations. Later in life, she had to 
constantly reassure herself that others could 
take care of her; that she could survive and be 
lovable. 

In general, patients suffering from charactero- 
logical defects apparently do not experience very 
much in the way of satisfaction during their 
crucial formative years. Developmental studies 
have borne this point out. What is being em- 
phasized here is that these patients have to 
develop an ability to ‘extract’ help from the 
environment. Insofar as they never had corre- 
sponding helpful experiences during childhood 
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they tend to create further frustrations, both for 
themselves and for those to whom they appeal 
for help as adults. 

Thus these patients can be viewed as seeking 
reassurance that they can be cared for. This re- 
assurance is also intended to prove to them- 
selves that they are capable of being loved, that 
they have something inside of themselves that is 
worthwhile. In a fundamental sense they are try- 
ing to prove that they exist. 

Many patients with characterological prob- 
lems need to structure their relationship with 
the external world in terms that are consonant 
with their needs and defences (Giovacchini, 
1967). The particular patient referred to here 
had to construct an identity based upon the un- 
proven premise that she could be ‘ helped ’. 

From a structural viewpoint, the ego defect 
involved executive adaptive techniques and the 
self-representation. These patients are unable 
to incorporate adaptive nurturing experiences. 
Their memory traces lack the modalities required 
for satisfaction of basic needs. This has two 
important effects on ego integration: (1) the 
psyche does not develop executive techniques 
that enable the person to adapt efficiently to the 
external world in terms of autonomously seeking 
his own nurture (nurture, of course, i; now being 
used in an extended sense and refers to a variety 
of gratifications which go beyond the oral), and 
(2) they are unable to relate to the external world 
in a satisfactory and gratifying fashion. The 
difficulty is merely compounded when the patient 
finds himself unable to gain benefits from what 
would have been for another person a poten- 
tially helpful experience. Not knowing how to 
help himself or how to receive help from others 
leads to a state of frustration and hopelessness. 
The latter is reflected in the patient’s lowered 
self-esteem, a negative self-appraisal which 
involves the identity system. These patients have 
poorly structured, amorphous self-representa- 
tions, and lack confidence and security. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two aspects of patients suffering from 
characterological disorders have been stressed: 
(1) the patient’s primitive, preverbal fixations 
allow the therapist to contribute to the form of 
the patient’s psychopathology as he attempts to 
conceptualize psychic mechanisms and ego de- 
fects in secondary process communicable terms, 
and (2) the specific type of ego defect encountered 
in such patients leads to a frantic pursuit © 
reassurance that they are capable of being helped, 
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. fundamentally they constantly prove 
ð themselves that such a pursuit is fruitless and 


These two factors have opposite effects upon 
the therapeutic response. The first makes the 
more amenable to therapy if the analyst 
ues to respect the fundamental nature of 
the patient’s productions, and does not distort, 
‘misunderstand or attempt to impose his pre- 
‘conceived concepts. In other words, the cloth- 
ing the analyst uses to dress the patient’s pro- 
ductions must fit, although styles may vary. 
To use Winnicott’s felicitous expression, the 
‘analyst’s secondary processes must not * impinge’ 
ise the patient’s primary processes (Winnicott, 
A 
- Such patients are often not easily understood, 
and in his need to be helpful, the analyst some- 
times introduces ideas to the patient which stem 
from his need to do something rather than from 
Tue understanding. Creative listening, as is true 
of all creativity, involves a tolerance of am- 
iguity, an ability to wait until the analyst can 
understand and the patient is ready to be under- 
stood. Only then can the form of the patient’s 
disorder be determined by non-intrusive, syn- 
thesizing elements of the analyst’s psyche. 
Such moments, however, cannot be hurried; 
otherwise, one is imposing something extraneous 
upon the patient. 

Such premature closure may cause the patient 
to despair further. We often hear of such situa- 
tions misinterpreted as examples of the un- 
feasibility of the psychoanalytic method. On 
other occasions, the patient responds with eager 
acceptance but ego integration is not achieved. 
Again I find one of Winnicott’s concepts useful 
in explaining this apparent harmony between 
patient and therapist: the patient’s ‘ false self’ 
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(Winnicott, 1949) is relating to the analyst's 
false perspective, while the patient's agonizing 
inner core is, for the moment, submerged by a 
mutually shared delusion. I refer to the analyst's 
perspective as false because it represents the 
therapist's false analytic self. The true analytic 
self derives understanding from what the patient 
reveals rather than from elements of the analyst's 
value system and other aspects of his self- 
representation. Letting the patient remain in the 
foreground is an inherent attribute of the analytic 
identity. Being assertive obliterates one’s 
analytic identity, although other nonprofessional 
aspects of the self-representation might be en- 
hanced by such an active orientation. Respect for 
another's autonomy increases analytic autonomy. 

The first factor, then, referring to the analytic 
setting contributing to the form the patient's 
psychopathology will take, is, in general, a 
positive therapeutic clement. The second aspect 
discussed, the way patients suffering from 
characterological problems experience and cx- 
press the need to be helped, creates complica- 
tions and has often been responsible for failure, 

Recognizing why these patients are so desper- 
ate has been of some help in dealing with them 
by helping us recognize why we cannot deal with 
them at the manifest level of their demands. 
If the picture of intrinsic and preordained frus- 
tration is viewed from a therapeutic perspective 
rather than reacted to with counter-frustration 
(which is also to some extent a projection of the 
patient’s frustration) or by a reactive attempt to 
show him that he can be helped, there is hope 
for further integration. Concentrating upon the 
adaptive significance of the patient’s charactero- 
logical defences lessens the therapist’s frustra- 
tions and makes it somewhat easier for him to 
deal with this group therapeutically. 
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SECONDARY REVISION, SECONDARY ELABORATION AND 
EGO SYNTHESIS 


AUSTIN SILBER, New York 


Freud (1900, p. 505) ascribes to secondary re- 
vision the first contribution on the part of waking 
thought to the construction of dreams. Thus 
Freud is indicating the central importance of 
what in present-day terminology we would call 
the ego’s contribution to dream formation. In 
‘Totem and Taboo’ (1913) Freud clearly in- 
troduces the concept of a synthetic function in 
his discussion of secondary revision: 


The secondary revision of the product of the dream 
work is an admirable example of the nature and 
pretensions of a system. There is an intellectual 
function in us which demands unity, connection and 
intelligibility from any material, whether of percep- 
tion or thought, that comes within its grasp; and if, 
as a result of special circumstances, it is unable to 
establish a true connection, it does not hesitate to 
fabricate a false one. Systems constructed in this 
way are known to us not only from dreams, but also 
from phobias, from obsessive thinking and from 
delusions (p. 95). 


Freud, in 1926, conceptualized the connecting, 
unifying, rationalizing processes as the synthetic 
functions of the ego. 

By studying an example of secondary revision 
as it emerged in the exposition of a dream during 
the course of an analysis, a special aspect of ego 
synthesis can be more carefully viewed. First, 
however, an opportunity is provided to continue 
this brief review of the concept of secondary 
revision. 

The purpose of secondary revision is to fill up 
‘The gaps in the dream-structure with shreds 
and patches’ (Freud, 1900, p. 490). It “exerts 
its influence principally by its preferences and 
selection from psychical material in the dream 
thoughts that has already been formed ° (p. 491). 


Dreams occur which, at superficial view, may seem 
faultlessly logical and reasonable. . . dreams which 
are of such a kind have been subjected to a far- 
teaching revision by this psychical function that is 
akin to waking thought; they appear to have a 
Meaning, but that meaning is as far removed as 


possible from their true significance... Only in 
extreme cases, it seems, does the psychical function 
in dream formation which we are now considering 
proceed to make new creations (p. 490). 


Freud is describing several operations of the 
ego which have been subsumed under the 
function of secondary revision. It is apparent 
that secondary revision is a synthetic function 
of the ego. It uses secondary process mechan- 
isms in its functioning. In the process of dis- 
guising the meaning of the dream, secondary 
revision—an ego function—is being utilized by 
the superego in the service of censorship. 

I would like to describe a patient’s report of 
his dream. The material lends itself to the ex- 
ploration of certain questions concerning the 
secondary revision function of dreams. Special 
attention will be paid to the effects of resistance 
upon the reporting of the dream, and the altera- 
tions in the dream’s reported structure, which I 
believe we can observe in this clinical report. 
‘The psychical function in dream formation 
which we are now considering (secondary re- 
vision) proceeds to make new creations ’ (Freud, 
1900, p. 490). In this instance these * new crea- 
tions’ are both a manifestation and an indica- 
tion of resistance. 

Freud noted: 


It is true that we distort dreams in attempting to 
reproduce them; here we find at work once more the 
process which we have described as the secondary 
(and often ill-conceived) revision of the dream by 
the agency which carries out our normal thinking 
(1900, p. 514). 


Freud goes on to indicate that this distortion 
‘is itself no more than a part of the revision to 
which the dream thoughts are regularly subjected 
as a result of the dream censorship’ (p. 514). 
We know that this distortion (as a result of the 
dream censorship) is characterized as being part 
of the dream work and therefore is being carried 
out via primary-process mechanisms. At an- 
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other point, however, Freud indicated that 
secondary revision does not form part of the 
dream work (1922, p. 241) and Gill has indicated 
that the secondary revision function takes place 
‘according to the mechanism of the secondary 
process °’ (1963, p. 99). 

Freud felt that ‘ Inevitably, therefore, this one 
recognized factor in the formation of dreams 
(secondary revision) has had its importance 
overestimated, so that it has been credited with 
the whole achievement of the creation of dreams ° 
(1900, p. 99). Freud very ably altered this notion 
in his discussion of the dream work and his 
exposition of the latent dream thoughts. 

It may prove worthwhile at this point, when 
we are engaged in reviewing the functions of the 
ego and with our interest in defences and resis- 
tance, to look at the secondary revision of the 
dream from a slightly different vantage point; 
namely, in the hope of learning more about 
specific functions of the ego that are more readily 
isolated and highlighted in the exposition and 
analysis of a dream. 

Freud (1900) emphasized the importance of the 
dream work, as well as its manner of operation 
and relationship to the latent dream thoughts. 
He contrasted the latent thoughts with the mani- 
fest dream in order to discern more clearly 
various preconscious and unconscious wishes. 
It would now be of interest to determine in 
greater detail some features of dream percep- 
tion, recall and communication, which Freud cor- 
rectly felt were secondary to his great discoveries 
regarding the underlying meaning of dreams that 
could be understood by his method of dream 
interpretation. 

As we concentrate more upon the functions of 
the ego and the manner in which various ego 
defences operate, factors which were formerly 
taken for granted should at least be commented 
upon. Thus the patient’s initial awareness of his 
dream as a perception may itself be affected by 
how awake and alert he is at the time he himself 
first recalls his dream. Secondary revision is 
operative at this point. In the process of recalling 
the dream for the purpose of communicating it 
to the analyst, secondary revision is also a 
factor to be reckoned with. This process of 
communicating the remembered dream to the 
analyst involves other factors which may have 
less to do with the dream itself, but rather re- 
flect the relationship with the therapist, although 
the secondary revision function of the dream in 
its most general sense may still have a bearing on 
the exposition of the dream. 
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I would now like to bring in some relevant 
clinical material. The patient had been in 
analysis for more than six years. Owing to 
severe ego distortions, the analysis required 
extensive resort to parameters and modifications 
at various stressful times. At this point in the 
analysis, the patient’s difficulty in making 
adequate judgements, insofar as these affected 
his current life situation, was more painfully 
apparent to him. He had great difficulty in 
evaluating his observations realistically during 
his work day, and his judgement in relation to 
his peers, and even more strikingly his superiors, 
was very inconsistent. As he noted, he had been 
‘confusing the office with his home, his wife 
with his mother °. This difficulty was manifested 
in the analysis by transference attitudes that 
were interpreted and analysed. 

During the sessions that I will be quoting 
from, his alertness and basic contact with me 
fluctuated markedly. I will repeat a dream he 
reported during a session when he was remark- 
ing on how confused he felt about work and 
his relationships with his colleagues. The dream 
occurred the previous night. 


Walking in hotel, either in lobby or looking for 
room—saw washerwoman—asked her where my 
room was—felt her advice couldn’t be followed, 
then found self walking past many teenagers—had 
thought: I could really teach the young teenage girls 
about sex. 


He talked about how he confused himself in the 
dream—whether to take the woman’s advice— 
the way he confuses himself in daily life. The 
washerwoman was like a fellow at work, who 
said things to confuse him. He realizes that he is 
often suspicious like this, as with the washer- 
woman, or the fellow at work. I requested the 
patient to repeat his dream. He repeated the 
dream. 


Was in hotel lobby—going up in elevator. Trying 
to find room 436. Not sure whether room on fourth 
or forty-second floor; felt confused about room and 
number, the same way confused about room and 
room numbers in real life. Got out of elevator. 
Viewed floor standing on—there were large columns, 
realized couldn’t be my floor, probably presidential 
suite. Saw woman, asked her if this could be my 
floor—she said it was—I distrusted her, could see 
myself that I was not on my floor—had sense was 
high in building. 


His associations were: 
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Woman like mother who was so incompetent, 
never helped me. She would smile or grin—thought 
of Fellini's wife in La Strada and Juliette of the 
Spirits—the pretty but confused woman who could 
not tell reality from fantasy. This is like his mother 
—maybe everyone is like her, but, of course, he also 
acts like she did. Maybe this is why he is so dis- 
trustful, sees everyone as though they were mother. 
The teenagers in the dream—thought wanted to 
teach them about sex. He has this kind of thought 
all the time; today, coming to the session he had a 
sexual thought in a bus related to a young girl. 


The next day he came to his session and said 
he would like to continue talking about the dream 
from yesterday’s session, I pointed out to him 
that he had given two versions of the dream. 
[indicated that the two accounts were different. 
He reminded me that the session was about his 
confusion and how even today he had come in 
and said ‘ good evening’ (it was morning) and 
upon associating to this * error > it became clear 
that he wished it were a day in midweek, when 
the session takes place in the evening, rather 
than the last day of the week. He wished this 
because he had been so ineffectual all week. 
We then talked about his * confusion >, aspects of 
which had been previously analysed and, as we 
learned, frequently obscured his awareness of 
very intense sexual and aggressive wishes. These 
were frequently acted out while he felt * con- 
fused *. 

He went back to the dream and noted that 
the second version was more detailed than the 
first. He made the point that he brought the 
dream in the first place because it reminded him 
about his state of confusion and how things 
were unclear to him. On his own volition he re- 
peated the dream once again. In this account. 
‘ the cleaning lady was on the elevator with me 
and she had a pail at her feet and a mop in her 
hand’. I noted to him that yesterday she had 
only appeared in his dream when he arrived at 
the stated floor. He disagreed with great 
vehemence, and indicated quite insistently that 
he knew she was in the elevator, and she had 
been there in all the accounts he had related to 
me. With rising asperity he now described the 
elevator ‘as a modern one, automatically 
operated like the one in the office building in 
which I work’. I made a note of the details, i.e. 
the mop and pail in the elevator. He then in- 
dicated that ‘ the pail and mop were on the left 
side of the cleaning lady who was wearing a long 
woollen sweater and a woollen skirt’. I again 
noted that details seemed to be getting more and 
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more precise. Was this his more accurate re- 
membering or was this an addition to the dream? 
He said he did not know, although he now felt 
that * there was a plaid pattern to the skirt, the 
sweater was grey with yellow buttons *, Also he 
had the thought: ‘This cleaning lady seemed 
modelled more on a teenager than on a washer- 
woman’. He then tried to explain that when he 
filled in more details it was on the basis of the 
image in his mind, which he was describing, 
becoming more clear to him. The more we 
talked about a specific element in the dream, the 
more sharply drawn was this image. 

I have presented the essential clinical data and 
now I would like to discuss some of its meaning, 
especially in relation to the specific area of 
interest that forms the subject of this paper. 
It will also be apparent that I have neglected, 
for purposes of this presentation, to work with 
other features of the dream and their many 
meanings. Thus I have not dealt with the trans- 
ference in this report, nor have I attempted to 
document or explore the wish-fulfilment aspects 
of the dream. Some latent thoughts were re- 
ported, but no effort was made to contrast the 
latent with the manifest content in order to 
highlight aspects of the dream work (apart, of 
course, from the secondary revision function). 
For the purposes of this communication, I am 
concentrating on certain ego features of the 
dream that I am interested in elucidating. Thus 
my attention has been narrowly and, in a sense, 
artificially, limited. It is hoped, however, that 
the reader will appreciate that this restriction 
is by design and does not preclude additional or 
varied interpretations relevant to the data 
presented. 

The patient, in commenting upon his own 
dream, made a statement of particular interest. 
He had reminded me that he had reported the 
dream in the first place because it recalled to mind 
his state of confusion. To quote the patient once 
again, the dream ‘was really a demonstration 
of my general state of mind’. It thus seems that 
we are presented with an example of what can 
be called Silberer’s functional phenomenon, the 
dream representing ‘ the subjective state and 
mode of functioning of the person making the 
effort. . . (Freud, 1900, p. 503). Freud described 
this phenomenon in part as follows: 


Silberer has, as it were, caught in the very act the 

process of transforming thoughts into images... - 

Now it happened during these experiments that the 

image which arose, and which might be compared 
12 
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to an element of a dream, sometimes represented 
something other than the thought that was being 
dealt with.... It represented, that is to say, the 
subjective state and mode of functioning of the 
person making the effort instead of the object of his 
efforts. Silberer described occurrences of this kind 
which were very frequent in his case, as a * func- 
tional phenomenon’ . . . (1900, p. 503). 


Freud further noted: 


We are ready to recognize that Silberer’s phenomena 
constitute a second contribution on the part of 
waking thought to the construction of dreams; 
though it is less regularly present and less significant 
than the first one which has already been introduced 
under the name of ‘ secondary revision’ (1900, p. 
503). 


In a previous paper (Silber, 1970) I described 
a functional phenomenon as it appeared as an 
ephemeral ego defence during an analytic 
session. The patient was desperately trying, in a 
pictorial manner (by means of a dream-like 
image) during an altered state of consciousness, 
to define the difficulty and displeasure he was 
experiencing with the analytic work during that 
particular session. He was able intrapsychically, 
via the ‘ dream-like ’ image, to depict his removal 
from the analysis and to dramatize the feeling, 
‘I want out’. This intrapsychic defence failed 
and was replaced by the acting out within the 
analytic session of an aspect of the ‘state of 
mind’ represented by the functional pheno- 
menon. The patient momentarily interrupted his 
associations, rose from the couch and took a 
seat opposite the analyst. Thus his ego had been 
unable to inhibit access to the motor apparatus 
for direct expression and an ego regression had 
occurred. The classic analytic situation was 
temporarily ruptured and the relationship be- 
tween the patient and his analyst was dramatic- 
ally altered. Another observation made in this 
paper was that the function of secondary re- 
vision— The first contribution of waking 
thought to the dream’ (Freud, 1900, p. 505)— 
seemed to be functioning with increased vigour 
and efficiency. It will become apparent that in 
the present instance there is once again the 
juxtaposition of an altered relationship with the 
therapist, increased resistance, and the promi- 
nence of the secondary revision function of the 
dream. 

In the next session we see the confusion re- 
turning again to the analysis via a parapraxis, 
the ‘ good evening ’ rather than ‘ good morning °. 
The analysis of this slip of the tongue and some 
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previous recent analytic work indicated that the 
confusion helped to obscure his very intense 
sexual and aggressive wishes. It was from this 
point on that the details about the cleaning 
woman, her mop and pail, her dress and skirt, 
their length and colour, were brought more and 
more forcefully into the analysis by the patient. 
As he was reporting these continued refine- 
ments of the dream, he seemed very alert, in 
contradistinction to his state of mind which 
seemed torpid and sluggish (somewhat hypnoid; 
Dickes, 1965) when he reported the dream 
originally. Perhaps his state of confusion is 
being woven into the content of the second 
account of the dream and what we may be ob- 
serving is the function of dramatization which 
Freud (1901a, p. 653) has described. 

As a further indication of the increasing resis- 
tance we note that, instead of his associations to 
the manifest elements in the dream, ‘ deepening’ 
details of his description of specific elements of 
the dream are further elaborated. At the same 
time his tone and manner led me to the conclu- 
sion that he was feeling more and more antago- 
nism towards me. He indicated that he was think- 
ing very clearly and was aware of angry, annoyed 
feelings in relation to me. The images that he 
was describing, and which related to the exten- 
sion of the elements that composed the dream, 
were seen with greatly increased clarity and 
sharpness. Thus an upsurge of aggression, 
resulting from the emergence of previously re- 
pressed anger, accompanied the increased 
clarity of the images he reported. 

Secondary elaboration seems to be working 
with vigour. A correlate of this effect is a height- 
ened resistance to the analyst’s obtaining in- 
creased knowlege of the libidinal elements 1n 
the dream. Clinically, an increased expression 
of anger was noted on the part of the patient. 
It seems that the defensive elaborations to the 
dream are in the service of, or at least actively 


utilizing, the aggressive drive. As the details of 


the dream were embellished and spewed forth, 
I had the distinct impression that I was being 
bombarded by them. The increasingly specific 
descriptions (e.g. details of location of mop an 

pail, nature of clothing of washer woman an 

many other details) seemed to be designed to 
frustrate my learning more about the latent 
thoughts involved in this dream. At the same 
time that the three factors—i.e. increased elabora- 
tion, increased involvement with the images in 
his mind, increased aggressiveness—were simul- 
taneously operative, another factor was 


nt: namely the working alliance with the 
yst was temporarily ruptured, and thus 

ired that special attention be paid to this 
fiance. Recall how when I pointed out to him 
t he had mentioned the previous day, e.g. 
whereabouts of the washerwoman in his 
, not only did he not consider what I had 
‘said, he actively and vehemently disagreed as to 
the reality of what I had recalled to him. He 
persisted in giving full credence to the elabora- 
tion in his mind which placed this washerwoman 
not only in the elevator but then elaborated 
‘some additional details about this elevator. 
Effective contact with me was, for the time 
being, lost, and my words, rather than being 
evaluated, reflected upon and possibly utilized 
in an effective way, seemed instead to be rather 
massively reacted against. He seemed to use my 
words as a stimulus to permit more attention 
to be paid to the images in his mind which then 
seemed to be integrated into a dramatic scene. 
It was these elaborated products, vigorously 
combined into his revisions of the dream, which 

seemed to be substituting for his involvement 
"with me in the analysis. I believe that what we 
are observing here is what Holt, in a footnote in 
Gill (1967, p. 279), has described as the process 
of ‘dramatization’, namely ‘the working of 
the elements of a dream into a narrative’. Holt 
continues: ‘ It may be closely related to second- 
ary revision.... It can be looked upon as a 
crude form of synthesis `. 

The primary function of secondary revision 
is to help to disguise the meaning of the dream 
from the person of the dreamer. This is implicit 
in Freud’s discussion of secondary revision. In 
the analysis of this patient’s dream, and in all 
likelihood in all analyses, the secondary revision 
or elaboration function partakes of an added 
element. It is this element that is so dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by my patient and offers us 
an opportunity to see clearly, in sharp relief, a 
function that, I believe, generally operates 
silently. It is an ego function that leans upon 
secondary revision but is readily separable from 
it. Its object is to heighten the disguise of the 
_ dream in relation to the person (analyst in this 

instance) to whom the dream is being reported. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that it has 
previously been so explicitly separated and de- 
fined. I would suggest that this aspect of this 
ego function is characterized by the term ‘ secon- 
dary elaboration’. The term ‘secondary revision’ 
should be limited to that aspect of censorship or 
defence applicable to disguising from the individ- 
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ual his understanding of his own dream. I will use 
these terms in this sense for the remainder of the 
paper. I believe that this * elaborative function of 
the ego ', which is subserving a defensive need in 
this instance, will vary inits relevance and intensity 
as the condition of the patient's relationship 
to the analyst varies. It will be influenced in its 
functioning by the nature of the ‘working 
alliance ’ (Dickes, 1967; Greenson, 1965) as well 
as the ‘ transference * (Zetzel, 1956) relationship 
to the analyst. 

At this point a discussion of the therapeutic 
alliance, working alliance and transference 
relationship is in order. I do believe that the 
integration of these basic concepts with the speci- 
fic phenomena that I am describing would prove 
most cogent in extending and further developing 
the point of view I am attempting to highlight in 
this paper. I am afraid, however, that this 
extension is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 

A discussion of the communicative aspect of 
dream overlaps, in a more general way, the more 
specific point I am attempting to make. Freud 
(1933), Ferenczi (1913), Kanzer (1955) and 
Bergmann (1966) have discussed the dream from 
this point of view. Ferenczi (1913) noted that 
one feels ‘ impelled to relate one’s dreams to the 
very person to whom the content relates °. 
Freud (1900) has made statements indicating 
that ‘The productions of the dream work... 
are not made with the intention of being under- 
stood...’ (p. 341). In 1933 he noted that * even 
this unintelligible dream must be a valid psychi- 
cal act . . . which we can use in analysis like any 
other communication °. Kanzer (1965) discussed 
the communicative function of the dream as it 
relates to patient and analyst. ‘The urge to 
communicate . . . arising out of the dream may 
be seen as a continuation of a tendency within 
the dreamer to establish contact with reality, as 
represented by the day residue.’ Obviously, the 
analyst to whom the dream is communicated is 
a most important part of this day residue. 
Bergmann (1966) notes that dreams in their 
communicative aspect may depict, in code form, 
some of the patient’s inner conflict to the analyst. 
Lewin (1953) reminds us that dreams are often 
dreamed and remembered for the purpose of 
giving them to the analyst as a gift. This touches 
upon both the communicative aspect of the 
dream and the state of the relationship between 
dreamer and analyst. Blitzsten et al. (1950) 
describe how the patient’s attitude during the 
process of dream analysis * revealed an ego level 
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which was effectively hidden in all other life 
situations’. That paper concentrates on the 
patient’s attitude to his dreams once they have 
been dreamed and reported in the analysis. It 
thus touches upon some of the features I am 
describing in this paper. 

Since our experience with dreams has tradi- 
tionally been regarded as a correlative source of 
knowledge in regard to ego functions and defence 
and one that offers a more rapid acquisition of 
information than can be derived from the more 
laborious unravelling of symptoms and charac- 
ter traits, I believe that the present study of 
secondary elaboration provides us with a useful 
investigative tool. It may be that dreams in this 
‘ elaborative’ sense (in regard to disguising the 
meaning of the dream from the person to whom 
the dream is communicated) are more frequently 
influenced by the nature and quality of the analy- 
tic relationship than has heretofore been expec- 
ted or noted. This finding may even have more 
significance if I am correct in assuming that this 
particular function of the ego, like that of secon- 
dary revision, is a manifestation of the syn- 
thetic function of the ego, and thus might lend 
itself to a further isolated study of this function. 
The integrity of this aspect of the synthetic 
function might, like the elaborative function of 
the ego which in this instance is caught up in a 
defensive stance, then be influenced by the nature 
of both the transference and working alliance 
with the analyst and the intensity of the resis- 
tances. Thus we would be able to study the 
effect of an isolated element of the ‘ analytic 
experience” upon an aspect of the synthetic 
function. The relevance of this information 
clinically might prove important. 

The continued elaborations upon the dream, 
the varied details (e.g. mop, pail, their location), 
the type of dress and the variation in details about 
this dress of the woman in the dream seem to 
represent an increased ‘ dramatization’ of the 
material, but serve a defensive function. This 
specific resistance interfered with the integration 
and effective utilization of the images and ideas 
the patient produced as elaborations to his 
dream, in other than a resistant vein. The patient 
is intent upon spinning out his thoughts, he has 
lost interest in understanding the meaning of 
his words. He is no longer observing his thoughts. 
The reflective awareness, in relation to the com- 
munication of his ideas to his analyst, has been 
forfeited, as has his interest in his analyst as a 
person whose function it is to help him deepen 
his understanding of himself. The elaborations 
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act as a barrier between therapist and patient. 
So despite the increased elaboration and weaving 
together of ideas, and these elaborations are 
absorbing his attention, there is a concomitant 
loss of involvement with and effective contact 
with the analyst as a partner in the analysis, 
The realistic roles of patient and analyst in the 
analytic situation are temporarily disrupted. 
The working alliance is severed and the trans- 
ference becomes negative. 

By following the secondary elaborations, and 
recognizing that they reflect an aspect of 
the synthetic function of the ego, we can make 
the observation that this increased ego synthesis 
is a manifestation of intense resistance at this 
time in the patient’s analysis. It might also follow, 
in this particular instance, that sufficient aggres- 
sion, precipitously released, can have the momen- 
tary effect of destroying the patient’s involve- 
ment in his analysis in an effective sense. A 
necessary prerequisite for the effective utiliza- 
tion and integration of the ideas and thoughts 
made accessible during analysis is a sufficient and 
continuing awareness of the realistic objectives 
of the analytic situation itself. When the working 
alliance is fragmented, the ability to recognize 
the implications of the negative transference as 
a feature of the analytic process can be lost. In 
the present instance this fragmentation of the 
working alliance noisily announces itself. At a 
time like this, the synthetic function can be 
caught up in conflict, function in a defensive 
way and lose its autonomy. What is being ‘ put 
together ° automatically is not useful analytically 
in terms of it bringing about a change in insight 
that subsequently will reflect itself in a change in 
behaviour. There is an important hint here that 
in order for understanding to be useful to the 
patient, this understanding has to arise in a 
climate in which the realistic aspects of the 
relationship between the patient and analyst 
(working alliance) is intact. 

In attempting to explain certain aspects of 
the clinical material relevant to the dream which 
is under discussion, certain assumptions are 
being made. I am assuming that the secondary 
revision function of the ego and what I have 
described as the secondary elaborative function 
of the ego, in the context in which I have applied 
them in relation to my specific clinical material, 
are ordinarily operative in a conjunctive, am- 
algamative manner. Thus the elements that 
enter in apprehending one’s own dream, and 
then communicating this apprehended content 
to the specific person of one’s analyst, are gen- 
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erally operative in a non-conflictual, integrated, 
blended, fashion. The censoring function of the 
superego operates in a blanket manner, obscuring 
the meaning of the dream both from the dreamer 
(secondary revision) and from the person to 
whom the dream is reported (secondary elabora- 
tion). I am limiting myself to that part of the 
censoring function of the superego that is utiliz- 
ing secondary revision or the secondary elabora- 
tive functions of the ego in this limited defensive 
manner. It is only by virtue of the extreme de- 
gree of resistance that developed and became 
manifest during the reporting of the dream that 
the secondary elaborative function, as I have 
defined it, became so apparent as a defensive 
manifestation of the ego. 

A more general application that can be made 
of the recognition that the patient’s associations 
to his dreams are becoming increasingly diffuse 
and are spreading, rather than deepening, is to 
recognize not only that a resistance is present as 
Freud (1923) has noted, but that this specific 
resistance can be pinpointed. Look for trouble 
specifically in the working alliance. The patient 
may be losing sight of the fact that his analyst is 
a realistic partner in their joint therapeutic effort. 
The regression taking place in the analysis is 
affecting his ego in a specific, albeit hopefully 
transient, sense. It is affecting that portion of his 
ego that has to do with the evaluation of a most 
essential aspect of reality, namely his ability 
rationally to count on his analyst’s commitment 
to working together with him upon his analytic 
material. Instead the patient’s interest and 
attention are deflected on to a narcissistic in- 
volvement with the images and ideas in his own 
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mind from which the analyst is specifically ex- 
cluded. Thus the primary analytic task is aban- 
doned, for the patient is not observing his 
thoughts with the purpose in mind of com- 
municating these observations to his analyst. 
Instead he becomes immersed in these ideas 
which are effectively substituting for his con- 
tinuing involvement with his analyst. The 
disruption of the working alliance may be 
facilitated by the sudden breakthrough of aggres- 
sive impulses, as was the case in this report. 
This therefore necessitates that careful attention 
be paid to the task of restoring the working 
alliance to an effective level. For another 
consequence of this disruption of the working 
alliance is the patient’s inability to make 
effective and meaningful use, in terms of insight, 
of these elaborated products which are so nar- 
cissistically and aggressively tinged. 

It is apparent that ego synthesis is an extremely 
complex process, operative in a host of struc- 
tures within the system ego. The clinical material 
in this paper permits one to view two aspects of 
the synthetic function of the ego, which are 
manifest in the secondary revision and secondary 
elaboration processes. 

Thus a unique clinical occurrence during the 
course of several analytic sessions permitted the 
observation of an ego function which generally 
operates silently. Secondary elaboration, which 
is ordinarily amalgamated with secondary 
revision, emerges as a definably separate entity 
because of the intense resistance that became 
manifest during the communication of the dream. 
This fortuitous event permitted a generally silent 
process to be observed. 
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_AN ESSAY ON PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY: TWO THEORIES 
OF SCHIZOPHRENIA. PART I: REVIEW AND CRITICAL 
ASSESSMENT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TWO THEORIES 


NATHANIEL J. LONDON, MINNEAPOLIS 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITARY THEORY 


Sound theory remains well rooted in the observa- 
tions it serves to organize and the investigative 
goals it serves to define. One of the obstacles to 
any sound theory is the dilemma as to whether 
it has been over-extended or under-extended. 
The usual tendency is toward a dialectic of 
unitary and multiple theories: first one and then 
the other in ascendancy in the advance of science. 
The trend in this dialectic usually favours 
multiple theories in the progression toward 
increasing specialization. Such advances are also 
dependent on the creative capacities of those 
Scientists, like Sigmund Freud, who can bring 
together a wide range of observations into a 
single theoretical framework. Freud’s ambitions 
and extraordinary capacity for synthesis also led 
him to err in the direction of over-extended or 
Over-synthesized theories, a tendency which he 
recognized and often corrected. In fact, he 
cautioned against using psychoanalysis as a 
general psychology (1914a, p. 50). 

An orientation toward psychoanalytic meta- 
psychology as a unified and cohesive theory of 
human behaviour favours over-extended theori- 
zing. A proper focus on factors specific to one 
or more behaviours but not to others tends to 
become obscured. This essay is orientated 


toward a different view of psychoanalytic 


metapsychology: not as a unified theory but as 
a group of interrelated but separable theories 
derived from a common focus of investigation 
(intrapsychic) and primarily from a common 
method (the psychoanalytic situation).* 
Psychoanalysts have special reason to favour 
unified theory. While the focus of psychoanalysis 
is on subjective inner experience, the scope of 


psychoanalysis emphasizes the interrelatedness 


of all aspects of human behaviour. Psycho- 
analytic theory and practice involve establishing 
connexions between seemingly unrelated be- 


1 Other methods of investigation include modifications 
of the standard psychoanalytic situation, longitudinal 


‘Studies, psychoanalytic biography, etc. 


Freeman (1970) has presented an excellent and well- 
‘documented defence of Freud’s Classical Theory in 


havioural phenomena and organizing the data 
according to different metapsychological points 
of view (Rapaport & Gill, 1959). The * scientific 
elegance ’ of psychoanalytic theory not only lies 
in its ability to organize extremely complex data, 
but derives from the actual interdependence of 
human experiences as revealed by psycho- 
analysis. It is well known that efforts to segment 
psychoanalytic theory, i.e. to emphasize one 
aspect rather than another, may have the effect 
of undercutting basic concepts. For example, an 
emphasis on ‘ ego psychology * may be used, not 
as a differentiated area of psychoanalytic study, 
but rather as a dismemberment of psycho- 
analytic knowledge in the service of a denial of 
psychosexual development. This essay is 
orientated toward specifying psychoanalytic 
propositions rather than segmenting them; 
toward defining investigative goals rather than 
building unified theories. 


THEORY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 

The psychoanalytic theory of schizophrenia is 
pre-eminently suited to illustrate this point, and 
this essay will be devoted entirely to this subject. 
Freud’s Classical Theory of schizophrenia is an 
example of his tendency to over-synthesize. The 
Classical Theory may be separated into two 
theories, which I shall term the Unitary Theory 
and the Specific Theory.2 Both theories have 
undergone considerable elaboration and docu- 
mentation since Freud’s pioneering work. They 
appear to be incompatible. The more familiar 
Unitary Theory is focused on intrapsychic 
motives common to neurotic as well as schizo- 
phrenic behaviours. It strives to understand 
schizophrenia in terms of factors common to all 
human experience. Whatever its merits, the 
Unitary Theory has been granted undue con- 
sideration in order to maintain a unified theory 
of psychosis and neurosis. The Specific Theory is 
reply to Arlow & Brenner’s (1969) revision of what I 
term the Unitary Theory. He did not, however, deal with 
the theoretical problems which are the focus of this 
essay. 
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orientated toward factors considered unique to 
schizophrenic behaviours, distinguishable from 
intrapsychic motives, and which interfere with 
developing and sustaining mental representa- 
tions. This theory, which has been most 
succinctly formulated as ‘decathexis of the 
mental representations of objects ’, appears more 
promising for research in schizophrenia. Yet the 
Specific Theory has been formulated in too 
restrictive a fashion. The available evidence of 
schizophrenic behaviour not only points to a 
disturbance in the representation of objects but 
extends to many aspects of mental representation. 

I first recognized incompatible trends in 
Freud’s Classical Theory of schizophrenia during 
a survey of his writings. However, the formula- 
tion of a Unitary Theory and a Specific Theory, 
as developed in this essay, will involve more than 
a dissection of Freud’s Classical Theory. The 
two theories correspond to two major contem- 
porary orientations toward schizophrenia which 
are formulated in various ways by different 
authors. I have organized the Unitary and 
Specific Theories in order to clarify the differences 
between these two orientations. There are 
serious differences in the organization of data, 
in investigative approaches and goals as well as 
in clinical therapeutic interventions. For 
example, in a given instance, a psychoanalyst 
may communicate or defer communicating 
psychodynamic understanding to his patient, 
depending on his theoretical orientation. 

The differences in these psychoanalytic orien- 
tations toward schizophrenia have not been 
formulated in theoretical language which allows 
for fruitful scientific dispute and resolutions. 
Arlow & Brenner’s (1969) proposed revision of 
the psychopathology of the psychoses is a note- 
worthy effort to clarify one side of the argument. 
Unified and cohesive psychoanalytic theory has 
proved frustrating to psychoanalytic investiga- 
tors in the area of schizophrenia. It is difficult to 
compare the findings of different authors insofar 
as they have tended to use individualized 
theoretical formulations. This essay may be 
viewed as an attempt to develop a psychoanalytic 
theory specific for schizophrenia, consistent with, 
but separable from, other psychoanalytic 
theories. In pursuing this attempt, I have found 
it necessary to reconsider basic psychoanalytic 
issues, such as the theory of instinctual drives, 
the theory of mental representation and the 
problem of reality integration. Perhaps the 
development of a more widely acceptable 
psychoanalytic theory of schizophrenia may not 
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only be helpful to investigations in this area but 
the study of schizophrenia may be more effec- 
tively applied to understanding basic psycho- 
analytic concepts. To further this end, I shall 
first review and critically assess the development 
of the two theories in the context of Freud’s 
writings. Part II (London, 1973) consists of 
a reformulation of the Specific Theory in terms 
of current psychoanalytic theory and current 
knowledge of schizophrenic behaviours. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TWO THEORIES OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


While I believe that the phenomenology of 
schizophrenia is far from being fully explored, 
there is an extensive body of knowledge about 
this clinical entity (or entities), much of which 
has derived from psychoanalysis. Both the 
Unitary and Specific Theories are designed to 
account for the same body of knowledge about 
schizophrenic behaviours, but neither theory 
purports to account for their aetiology. 

The Unitary Theory consists of the following 
propositions: 

1. There is a continuity between schizophrenic 
behaviour and all other psychological states. 
This aspect of the Unitary Theory—the con- 
tinuity concept—is not unique to psychoanalysis 
and is supported by many authors working from 
different vantage points, e.g. Freud (1917), p. 
421), Burton (1961), Kubie (1967) and Arlow & 
Brenner (1969). Schizophrenic behaviour is 
considered a more severe disturbance than 
neurotic behaviour. It is distinguished from 
neurotic behaviour in degree but not in kind 
(Arlow & Brenner, 1969). 

2. The theory of schizophrenia is conceptually 
subordinated to the theory of intrapsychic 
conflict and defence. Accordingly, schizophrenia 
is primarily viewed as an unconsciously purposive 
behaviour derived from the interplay of intra- 
psychic drives and defences. Yet schizophrenia 
is also partly viewed as a psychological deficiency 
state derived from a developmental disturbance 
early in the formation of object relations 
(narcissism). The traumatic developmental 
factors considered to favour the development of 
schizophrenia are considered the same as those 
favouring neurotic development, except that they 
are more severe and perhaps occur earlier in life. 
Within this theory, there is the implication that 
anyone may develop schizophrenia given 4 
certain degree of unmanageable intrapsychic 
conflict. 

Arlow & Brenner (1969) reformulated the 
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Unitary Theory in a way that brought the theory 
up to date with contemporary psychoanalysis 
and also sharpened the differentiation from the 
Specific Theory. They held that mental object 
representations are well cathected in schizo- 
phrenia. They maintained that schizophrenics 
may develop 


the same fundamental process which can be recog- 
nized in the transference of neurotic patients, i.e. 
the displacement on to the image of the analyst of 
instinctual cathexes originally invested in infantile 
objects. 


Typical schizophrenic delusions, hallucinations, 
hypochondriasis and megalomania were ex- 
plained in terms of conflict and defence. They 
proposed that the psychodynamics of hypochon- 
driacal symptoms are ‘identical with the 
structure of the conversion symptoms of 
hysterical patients’. The increased severity and 
unique aspects of schizophrenic symptoms were 
attributed to ego weakness, regression of ego 
functions, and a preponderance of conflicts over 
aggressive impulses in schizophrenia as opposed 
to the preponderance of libidinal conflicts in 
neuroses. 

The Specific Theory consists of the following 
propositions: 

1. Schizophrenic behaviour is unique and 
separable from other behaviours for investigative 
purposes. This position is maintained even 
though schizophrenic behaviour occurs in 
association with other behaviours and it may be 
difficult at times to distinguish schizophrenic 
from non-schizophrenic phenomena. 

2. Among the many clinical features con- 
sidered unique for schizophrenia, limitations in 
the capacity for transference are emphasized. 

3. All formulations of schizophrenia are sub- 
ordinate to a concept expressed as ‘ withdrawal 
of cathexes from the mental representations of 
objects ’. Schizophrenic behaviour is accordingly 
viewed as reactive to an ‘ internal catastrophe ° 
(cathectic withdrawal). In other words, the 
varied symptomatology of schizophrenia is 
considered an adaptation to a psychological 
deficiency state (cf. Wexler, 1971). 

The concept ‘ cathectic withdrawal ° has never 
been thoroughly defined because of serious 
conceptual problems, and because the referent 
phenomenology is not yet fully understood. 
Nevertheless, it remains as a central concept. 
The observations from which it has been derived 
are mutually understood among psychoanalysts 
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and utilized in theoretical writings and clinical 
practice. The extent to which this concept is 
seriously valued is exemplified by Novey (1958, 
p. 66): 


What we describe as psychosis is a disturbance in the 
internal operations of the ego; the disturbance 
between ego and reality is only secondary. .. What 
the patient experiences as real or unreal depends on 
the character of his investments in his internal 
objects, and fragmentation of these investments may 
or may not be manifested by evident changes in 
social behaviour. Where such fragmentation is 
severe, we are entitled to speak of it as psychosis. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF FREUD'S THEORIES OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Freud explicitly and consistently applied the 
libido theory and its derivative theories of intra- 
psychic conflict and defence to schizophrenia in 
order to develop a unified theory for schizo- 
phrenia and neuroses (appendix 1). However, as 
much as he sought a unified theory for schizo- 
phrenia and neuroses, Freud was equally pre- 
occupied with a search for a specific theory and 
actually formulated one. 

The Unitary Theory. As early as 1895 (Draft 
H), Freud described the defence mechanism of 
projection in paranoia—a distortion of reality 
due to defensive externalization of inner con- 
flicts. He succeeded brilliantly in his two earliest 
publications on psychosis (1896, 1911) in 
establishing the usefulness of the psychodynamic 
viewpoint to understanding symptom formation 
in schizophrenia. The significance of the theory 
of intrapsychic conflict to passive homosexuality 
in paranoia, as described in the Schreber study, 
was particularly convincing. With this impressive 
evidence, Freud developed a theory of schizo- 
phrenia as a purposive behaviour organized 
around instinctual drive cathexes and sexual 
conflicts. He did this according to the same 
sequential formula which had proved so accurate 
in the neuroses: intrapsychic conflict—anxiety— 
a defensive struggle—regression to a pre- 
existing fixation. The only difference from the 
theory of neuroses consisted in fixation to a 
developmental phase early in the formation of 
object relations (narcissism) and a different mode 
of defence (1911, 1917b, 19246). Freud was 
uncertain about defence in schizophrenia until 
he described the conflict between the ego and the 
external world (1924a). He then described 
disavowal as a specific defence—that schizo- 
phrenics disavow mental representations of 
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outer reality for the same reasons that neurotics 
repress instinctual demands (19246). Under the 
Unitary Theory, withdrawal of instinctual drive 
cathexes (* decathexis °) was considered a means 
of defence common to neuroses and schizo- 
phrenia. 

The Specific Theory. Freud did not easily 
embrace the notion of a continuity between 
neuroses and schizophrenia. Among his out- 
standing contributions to the study of schizo- 
phrenia,® he established the differential diagnosis 
of psychotic states from neuroses. He excluded 
the treatment of schizophrenics from the 
psychoanalytic method because he considered 
the disturbance in thinking and in object 
relations such as to preciude the use of free 
association (1911, p. 9) and the development of 
transference (19175, p. 447). He also emphasized 
a different form of the reaction to danger in 
schizophrenia (appendix 2) and the prevalence of 
primitive thoughts and imagery (appendix 3). 
He questioned whether instinctual drives were 
primary determining factors in schizophrenia or 
were secondary to some disturbance in perceptual 
or cognitive functions (appendix 4). 

The development of the Specific Theory in 
Freud’s writings is extremely complicated, in- 
volving six successive definitions for ‘ decath- 
exis’. He vacillated between an intrapsychic 
focus (‘ internal catastrophe’) and an environ- 
mentalist focus (social withdrawal) in accounting 
for disturbances in ‘reality’. In addition, he 
kept linking his specific ideas about schizo- 
phrenia to a primary determining role for drives 
and conflicts as in neuroses (Unitary Theory). 
Freud began with the roots of a specific theory 
(1911, p. 69). Drawing upon delusions of the 
“end of the world °, he considered schizophrenic 
alienation from the environment related to an 
“internal catastrophe ’—or, in Schreber’s words, 
“a profound internal change’. The details of 
such an ‘internal catastrophe’ were not made 
clear but it was linked to the Unitary Theory in 
being explained by a withdrawal of libidinal 
drives (first definition of ‘ decathexis’). For his 
second definition of ‘ decathexis’ (1911, p. 71), 
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Freud shifted from an ‘ internal catastrophe’ to 
an environmental focus. Abraham (1908) had 
drawn upon schizophrenic states of indifference 
and apathy to emphasize a withdrawal from 
(external) objects. Freud similarly emphasized 
schizophrenic alienation from external reality to 
define ‘ decathexis’ now as a ‘ detachment of 
libido from people—and things—that were 
previously loved °. Libidinal drives were treated 
at this point as an aspect of social interest rather 
than as intrapsychic motivating forces 
Abraham and Freud did not have access to what 
has subsequently been learned about schizo- 
phrenic indifference to the environment: namely, 
that it is not primary, that it is favoured by 
certain environmental factors such as ‘ hos- 
pitalism °’, and that it may recede with relatively 
simple treatment measures without essentially 
modifying the schizophrenic disturbance. 
Because this early formulation has been mistaken 
as the sum and substance of the ‘ decathexis’ 
theory, evidence for the reversibility of schizo- 
phrenic indifference has been mistakenly used to 
refute the theory as well as Freud’s assertion that 
schizophrenics fail to establish transference. 
Freud, however, was immediately dissatisfied 
with his emphasis on social withdrawal, noting 
that the formulation failed to distinguish com- 
parable neurotic withdrawal states. 

Freud’s third definition of * decathexis’ (1911, 
pp. 71-2) was an intricate tour de force which 
still began with an environmental focus. He 
described libidinal withdrawal from the environ- 
ment as a common first step in both psychosis 
and neurosis. Asserting that repression was the 
second step in the formation of neuroses, he 
attempted to define a defence comparable to 
repression and specific for schizophrenia—an 
attempt which occupied him for many years. 
Again following Abraham (1908), Freud sug- 
gested that the withdrawn libido is redirected 
on to the ego in schizophrenia (ego hyper- 
cathexis); thus re-establishing a narcissistic state 
and accounting for megalomania, hypochon- 
driasis and (19145, p. 84) anxiety. Furthermore, 
he proposed that delusions and hallucinations 
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* It is worth recalling, in this context, how explicit] 
Bleuler (1911, p. 1) acknowledged the inporte of 
Freud’s contribution in the introduction to his mono- 
graph redefining dementia praecox as schizophrenia: ‘ An 
important aspect of the attempt to advance and enlarge 
the concepts of psychopathology is nothing less than the 
application of Freud’s ideas to dementia praecox.’ 

‘It is likely, given Abraham’s later contributions to 
the study of object relations, that both he and Freud 


already held an intrapsychic focus which they were not 
yet able to conceptualize. Freud and Abraham vane 
already collaborators when Abraham prepared his 1 0 
paper, as they remained throughout the period of Freud’s 
publications on psychosis. Freud’s contributions to this 
subject were strongly influenced by Abraham, who babes 
considerably more experienced in clinical work wit 
psychotics. 
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were ‘restitutional’ symptoms designed to 
recapture the lost (external) object world. Freud 
was uncertain as to whether the gross distur- 
bances in reality integration observed in schizo- 
phrenia could be explained in this way by the 
libido theory (1911, pp. 73-4). Jung, who was 
generally critical of Freud’s libido theory, had 
claimed that the ego hypercathexis theory 
‘would result in the psychology of an ascetic 
anchorite, not in a dementia praecox ° (Freud, 
19145).5 Freud agreed that social withdrawal could 
not be explained directly bya withdrawal of sexual 
drives. He returned to his original intrapsych- 
ic focus on an ‘ internal catastrophe’ to assert 
a primary determining role for libidinal drives. 

For his fourth definition of ‘ decathexis’ 
(1914, p. 74), Freud specified that, in neuroses, 
the withdrawn libido is redirected to fantasy 
objects. A failure to cathect fantasy objects in 
schizophrenia, as now advanced by Freud, was a 
further step in explaining the ‘internal catas- 
trophe’. This point was also one of a series of 
critical steps in establishing the focus of psycho- 
analysis on subjective mental experience, in 
differentiating intrapsychic tension (instinctual 
drives) from social interest, in distinguishing 
(intrapsychic) object relations from “ inter- 
personal relations’, and so differentiating 
psychoanalysis from sociology. Freud continued 
to specify the ‘ internal catastrophe ° in his fifth 
definition of * decathexis’ (1915b, p. 203), when 
he presented the first metapsychological state- 
ment of what I term the Specific Theory. He now 
described ‘decathexis’ of the ‘unconscious 
presentation of the object’. This hypothesis 
extended the disturbance in schizophrenia to 
basic aspects of object representation and so 
defined a psychological deficiency state. Freud 
seriously questioned whether he had now 
proposed a process radically different from 
intrapsychic defence (appendix 5). It seems clear 
that Freud was concerned that this proposal did 
not fit a unified theory for schizophrenia and 
neuroses, and he considered rejecting this 
specific theory (1917a, pp. 225, 235). At the 
same time, he studied primitive object relations 
in melancholia (1917c), a work which has 
enriched our understanding of ‘ decathexis of 
object representations ’ in schizophrenia. The 
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significance of the Specific Theory has been 
further developed by others. The crucial point 
that disturbances in reality integration are 
secondary to a primary ‘internal catastrophe ' 
was never specifically stated by Freud. In later 
writings Freud continued to define * decathexis *, 
according to the Unitary Theory, as a defence 
mechanism, as well as to assert a continuity for 
schizophrenia and neuroses (appendix 6). In a 
sixth definition of ‘ decathexis* (appendix 7), he 
reversed the deep intrapsychic focus of decathexis 
from * UCs. presentations’. He returned to a 
position close to the early environmentalist 
focus, applying ‘ decathexis * to representations 
close to perceptions of external reality. Specific- 
ally, he applied ‘ decathexis’ to the “internal 
world ’, defining ‘internal world’ at this point 
as a copy of the external world (1924a, p. 150). 
* Decathexis’ and the two theories. In advancing 
a theory of cathectic withdrawal from the * UCs. 
presentation of the object’, Freud used a 
definition for ‘decathexis’ different from the 
one used in the Unitary Theory. This definitional 
confusion presents serious problems for psycho- 
analytic theory. ‘ Decathexis ’, as it is applied in 
the Unitary Theory, refers to an instinctual drive 
vicissitude or a defence mechanism. This ter- 
minology derives from Freud’s use of* instinctual 
drives and their cathexes ’ to indicate intrapsychic 
motivating forces. Such usage belongs to the 
drive organization of memory and the theory of 
intrapsychic conflict (Freud, 1900, pp. 565-7, 
598-600). ‘ Decathexis’, as it is applied in the 
Specific Theory, refers to a basic disturbance in 
mental representation (psychological deficiency 
state). ‘ Decathexis ’, in this sense, derives from 
Freud’s use of the term ‘ cathexis’ to indicate 
quantitative factors responsible for developing 
and sustaining mental representations. It 
belongs to the controversial theory of * psychic 
energy’ as well as to Freud’s significant con- 
tributions to the organization of memory 
(Freud, 1900, pp. 538-44). 

The double definition of ‘ decathexis’ des- 
cribed here is at the heart of the theoretical 
problem for this essay and provides one justifica- 
tion for separating Freud’s Classical Theory into 
a Unitary and a Specific Theory. The double 
definition derives from an earlier fusion or 


5 The subtheory of ‘ ego hypercathexis ’ is not essential 
to either the Unitary or the Specific Theory. It was 
recently rejected on clinical and theoretical grounds by 
Schafer (19685) and Arlow & Brenner (1969), and 
defended by Freeman (1970). Whatever merits this 
theory may have for understanding the transitions from 
narcissism to object love, it is based on a clinical observa- 


tion (egocentrism) which is not crucial for schizophrenia. 
Freud proposed a hypercathexis of self-representations 
(or possibly ego functions) at the expense of object 
cathexes, while our present knowledge of schizophrenia 
indicates that self and object representations (as well as 
related ego functions) share a common fate in reverting 
to forms less differentiated from each other. 
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confusion of two main lines of Freud’s work. 
One main line of inquiry, involving behavioural 
motivation, began when Freud recognized the 
importance of sexuality in development and 
behaviour from his clinical studies of hysteria. 
This discovery was developed and elaborated 
over a period of years into the crucial role of 
intrapsychic motivating forces—termed instinc- 
tual drives—in purposive behaviours (e.g. intra- 
psychic conflicts). So long as one assumes a 
clear conceptual distinction between mind, body 
and environment, then these intrapsychic motiva- 
ting forces must be mental representations 
(Freud, 1915a, p. 122) derived from the internal- 
ization of tension and need states. Instinctual 
drives, according to this definition, ultimately 
derive from the memory traces of stimulation 
external to the mental apparatus, i.e. from 
physiological stimulation (Freud, 1915a: *. . . the 
demand made upon the mind for work in 
consequence of its connection with the body °), 
shaped by environmental experiences, and 
nurtured by the mental representations of what- 
ever physiologically instinctive responses are 
innate to the human condition.” The other main 
investigative line began with Freud’s study of 
language development (1891, pp. 77-8) and led 
to the organization of memory and the develop- 
ment of mental representations. Through his 
neurophysiological speculations in the Project 
(1895), Freud came to organize his formulations 
of memory and mental representations around 
hypothesized superordinate quantitative factors 
— psychic energies’. Whatever these super- 
ordinate factors may be, they are as much 
responsible for developing and sustaining in- 
stinctual drives and drive derivatives (according 
to the definition of instinctual drives above) as 
they are responsible for object representations. 
Freud attempted to fuse these two theories— 
instinctual drives and psychic energy—as early 
as the Project (18954, p. 379). In ‘ The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams ° (1900, pp. 565-6) he brought 
the two theories together by attributing the 
development of object relations to frustrated 
drives. Since then, instinctual drives and psychic 
energy have been considered synonymous. 
Freud’s confusion of these two distinct investiga- 
tive lines resulted, in my view, in an over- 
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simplification of the organization of memory 
an over-extension of the theory of instinctu 
drives. I would have to go beyond the limits of 
this essay to properly discuss and document 
assertion, but the reader should understand thg 
the subject is pertinent to the theory of schi 
phrenia. Through an earlier confusion of 
theory of instinctual drives with the super 
ordinate psychic energy theory, Freud was able” 
to define ‘ decathexis ’ as a defence mechanism 
(Unitary Theory) and alternatively as a dis: 


CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 
The Unitary Theory 


Icontend that the Unitary Theory is orientated 
more toward advancing a unified psychoanalytic 
position than toward an optimal resea 
strategy. This point may be supported by 
following considerations of instinctual drives, 
anxiety and defence. 

Instinctual drives. Prior to formulating the 
structural theory, Freud advanced a confli 
theory for schizophrenia in terms of a primary 
determining role for libidinal drives. Othe 
authors have maintained this orientation in 
different formulations of drive theory. Hartmann 
(1953, p. 185) classified ‘ decathexis” among 
instinctual vicissitudes rather than as a defence. 
Arlow & Brenner (1969) emphasized a prt 
ponderance of conflicts involving aggressive 
drives. Kleinian analysts emphasize Freud's 
death instinct (Segal, 1964). Segal (1970, personat 
communication) has suggested, with good 
reason, that Freud most probably would not 


developed his theory of schizophrenia after he 
developed the death instinct hypothesis. While I 
disagree with these authors, all of them have 
drawn upon well-documented evidence. Primi- 
tive as well as higher level tension and need states. 
are clearly involved in schizophrenic behaviours. 
Further understanding of such evidence 18 
needed for psychoanalytic progress in schizo- 
phrenia. For example, the special relation OF 
passive anal homosexuality to paranoia remains 
essentially unexplained. The difficulty with the 
Unitary Theory is that it is orientated towa d 


proving a primary determining role for instinctual 
_ 


° At the same time, Freud also defined instinctual 
drives as a concept ‘ on the frontier between the mental 
and the somatic ™—a definition which fails to distinguish 
drives from physiological stimulation. 

7 In psychoanalytic metapsychology, the distinction 
between structure (representational element) and function 
is not yet clear. Whether or not one may justifiably 


conceptualize an intrapsychic function is a profound 
riddle beyond the scope of this essay. It is a subject at the 
heart of the problem raised by an understanding 
instinctual drives (representational elements) as intra- 
psychic motivating forces; the subject of a psychic 
apparatus which can initiate stimulation. 
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drives in schizophrenia similar to neuroses. The 
result is a research strategy which obscures 
investigating the unique ways in which drives 
may be involved in and affected by the schizo- 
phrenic thought disorder. 

Anxiety. The subject of anxiety is well suited 
to illustrate the problem presented by a theory 
devoted to establishing a continuity between 
schizophrenia and neuroses. In his last contribu- 
tion to schizophrenia, Freud (19246) discussed 
the reaction to danger along the lines of neurotic 
anxiety (signal anxiety and the defensive process). 
From the outset (1911), however, he seriously 
questioned the form of the reaction to danger in 
schizophrenia as opposed to the neuroses. He 
did this by defining hypochondriasis in paranoia 
as a primitive reaction to danger (appendix 2). 
This is different from Arlow & Brenner’s (1969) 
unitary view of hypochondriasis as a compromise 
formation derived from intrapsychic conflicts. 

Our current knowledge indicates that there are 
reactions to danger observed in schizophrenia 
which differ from the neurotic anxiety response 
in both form and function’ Schizophrenics 
typically show reactions to danger which are not 
observed in neuroses—such as hypochondriasis 
and bizarre states of panic and excitement. 
These states appear to be intimately and con- 
cretely involved in primitive object relations 
(Rosenfeld, 1958). Furthermore, such reactions 
to danger typically appear reactive rather than 
anticipatory. The clinician thinking along the 
lines of the Unitary Theory will ascribe the 
absence of anticipatory anxiety in a schizo- 
phrenic subject to defensive denial. Such an 
orientation makes it difficult to consider the 
more likely possibility that decompensations in 
schizophrenic behaviour do not provide the 
kinds of advance subjective warning typical of 
impending neurotic disturbances. Pious (1961) 
has described sudden shifts in the level of 
organization of schizophrenic behaviour (‘ nadir 
events °) which cannot be explained in terms of 
anticipatory anxiety. 

Defence. Freud took his stand in favour ofa 
primary role for defence, despite one critical 
reservation (appendix 5). His position is 
vulnerable to criticism on three counts: (1) it 
assumes an over-extended orientation to intra- 
psychic determinism, (2) its claim to account for 
primitive thoughts and imagery is questionable, 
and (3) its claim to account for disturbances of 


8 The form of neurotic anxiety derives from memories 
of infantile experiences of helplessness in danger situa- 
tions (traumatic states). The function of neurotic anxiety 
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: reality * is tenuous. Let us consider these three 
points. 

1. Intrapsychic determinism. In attributing 
‘decathexis’ to the defensive process, Freud 
defined the disturbance in object relations in 
schizophrenia entirely as an unconsciously 
purposive behaviour (cf. Schafer, 19682). This 
is an attractive orientation for psychoanalysts. 
It is even attractive for some schizophrenics who 
gain hope and a heightened sense of personal 
responsibility from the idea that their disturbed 
behaviour is designed to avoid some painful 
realization or consequence. For other schizo- 
phrenics, such an orientation, particularly when 
relentlessly pursued by the analyst, may become 
intolerably frustrating, confusing or even 
terrifying. 

In my view, research strategy for schizophrenia 
is hampered by an excessive intrapsychic 
determinism implicit in the Unitary Theory at 
least as much as it is by anti-psychoanalytic 
theories which avoid, minimize or scotomatize 
the evidence for unconsciously motivated deter- 
miners. There is no proof that schizophrenic 
behaviour is unconsciously motivated to avoid 
some painful conflict; there is only proof that 
schizophrenics have unconscious motives. Wise 
men may argue endlessly whether ego-splitting or 
disavowal are primitive defence mechanisms 
(Unitary Theory) or whether these tendencies 
represent an inability to maintain intrapsychic 
structure and organize reality (Specific Theory). 
Both positions may be correct. Since passive 
experiences tend to be re-enacted in the service of 
defence, a disturbance in ego integration or 
reality integration may gain some measure of 
representation and appear as defensively moti- 
vated ego-splitting or disavowal. Many aspects 
of schizophrenic experience (deficiency state) 
appear to be reenacted in this way. The defensive 
use of schizophrenic language is the most 
familiar example. The Unitary Theory, being 
organized to prove that all aspects of schizo- 
phrenic behaviour are defensively motivated, is 
paradoxically ill-equipped to conceptualize such 
important defence motives. 

2. Primitive thoughts and imagery. Freud 
found it difficult to reconcile the primitive 
thinking characteristic of schizophrenia with his 
insistence on the continuity of neurosis and 
psychosis (appendix 3). He accounted for 
primitive thinking descriptively in terms of 


It is evoked as a signal in the 


is usually anticipatory. 
evaluating and responding to 


service of anticipating, 
potential danger. 
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regression to primary process thinking (by 
analogy with dreaming). The contents of 
schizophrenic thought (e.g. hallucinations and 
delusions) were considered purposive attempts to 
reconstitute the lost object world. As the 
Unitary Theory has developed in psychoanalysis, 
primitive thought and imagery in schizophrenia 
have come to be ascribed to a failure of a 
hierarchical system of defences. Such a position 
makes a defensive system exclusively responsible 
for higher mental organization. It is a hypo- 
thesis which strengthens the Unitary Theory but 
merits careful questioning. Loewald (1965), for 
example, has suggested that such thought dis- 
turbances indicate a fragmentation of internaliz- 
ations rather than a failure of defence.® 

3. Disturbances of“ reality’. Freud attributed 
disturbances of reality to a specific defence 
mechanism: disavowal. Disavowal is a difficult 
theoretical concept. It ignores the ‘ internal 
catastrophe ’ and over-simplifies the problem of 
reality integration in schizophrenia. Schizo- 
phrenics repress as well as deny, they ‘ adhere to 
reality ’ as well as disavow it (cf. Jacobson, 1967, 
pp. 18-20). 

Freud must have realized that he had over- 
simplified matters, because he continued to study 
disavowal in a particularly interesting way. He 
related the concept to splitting of the ego in the 
defensive process in fetishism (1940b) and 
schizophrenia (1940a). In finally turning to the 
problem of ego-splitting, Freud returned to the 
issues posed by Janet much earlier. Janet (1903) 
had emphasized a weakening of associative links 
(abaissement du niveau mental), referring to the 
gross discontinuities of behavioural integrations 
in schizophrenia. Some aspects of this evidence, 
as they pertain to reality integration, present 
problems for the theory of defence. Schizo- 
phrenics may experience a range of disparate 
reality integrations; may shift from one to 
another, often with bewildering rapidity; or even 
maintain more than one simultaneously. A 
clearer understanding of whatever is meant by 
“ ego-splitting ’ might help explain the puzzling 
shifts in reality integration observed in schizo- 
phrenia as well as the peremptory quality of 
certain reality integrations. Peremptory thought 
in schizophrenia has been attributed, in terms of 
the Unitary Theory, to the effects of uncontrolled 
drives (Rapaport, 1958). To my own view, this 
clinical phenomenon is distinguishable from 

? I cannot do justice to Loewald’s hypothesis, which 


has influenced but extends beyond the views expressed 
in this essay. It should be noted that Loewald pa not 
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problems of impulse control and is as yet 
unexplained. 

Shifts in reality integration are related to 
levels of integration in schizophrenia—a subject 
which has become more timely as our descriptive 
knowledge has increased. Schizophrenics may 
assume behavioural integrations which appear 
typically neurotic, psychopathic or normal, 
except that they are extremely rigid and unstable. 
Similarly, as Jacobson has described (1967), 
schizophrenics may develop integrations based 
on involvements with work, with groups, or 
patterned interactions with others (such as a life 
of homosexuality), which are also extremely 
unstable. It is almost too easy to explain this 
evidence by defence theory: that these integra- 
tions are in the service of defence against 
narcissistic regression, and reflect the contihuity 
of schizophrenic behaviours with a hierarchy of 
defences which stabilize successive levels of 
personality development both structurally and 
genetically. In contradiction of this defence 
theory, clinicians also consider these integrations 
to be essentially schizophrenic. They differ in 
psychodynamics from the non-schizophrenic 
behaviours they mimic and protect against an 
actual danger of psychosis rather than defend 
against the anticipated danger (anxiety) of 
psychic helplessness (uncontrolled drives). The 
matter is as yet unsettled: is it defence or 
deficiency state? A theory is needed which can 
at least encompass these alternatives. 


The Specific Theory 


This theory, expressed in condensed fashion by 
Freud as a withdrawal of cathexes from the 
* unconscious presentation ° of objects, is known 
today as decathexis of the mental representations 
of objects. I have asserted that this theory holds 


more promise than the Unitary Theory for ' 


further psychoanalytic investigation of schizo- 
phrenia. In order to support such an assertion, 
it would first be necessary to clarify the definitions 
of mental representations, of object representa- 
tions, and of ‘ decathexis’ as applied to the 
Specific Theory. It would also be important to» 
clarify whether the hypothesized ‘ internal 
catastrophe ° is necessarily limited only to object 
Tepresentations or is more extensive. Supporting 
evidence should be collected to indicate that an 
‘internal catastrophe’ is primary to disturbed 
reality integration in schizophrenia. Fin 


referring to a fragmentation of object representations but 
to a more basic ‘ differentiation of ego structure ’. 


> 
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some way must be found, within the Specific 
Theory, to account for intrapsychic motives, 
ie. for drives and defences. In Part II of this 
essay, I shall reformulate the Specific Theory 
within the framework of these considerations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I have distinguished two main psychoanalytic 
theories of schizophrenia which I have termed the 
Unitary Theory and the Specific Theory. They 
appear incompatible with each other, yet both 
derive from Freud’s Classical Theory of schizo- 
phrenia. They correspond to two main contemporary 
orientations toward schizophrenia. Freud favoured 
the Unity Theory for the same reason that he 
developed it: in order to provide a unified theory 
for schizophrenia and neuroses. I have critically 
assessed the primary roles assigned by the Unitary 
Theory to instinctual drives, anxiety and defence and 
conclude that the theory fails to encompass present 
knowledge of schizophrenic behaviours. I submit 
that, at this point in the development of psycho- 
analysis, pursuit of a unified and cohesive psycho- 
analytic theory is an unwise «research strategy. I 
recommend, instead, that psychoanalytic metapsy- 
chology be viewed as a group of interrelated but 
separable theories. I maintain that the Specific 
ry (* decathexis of the mental representations of 
objects *) holds more promise for the psychoanalytic 
study of schizophrenia. I have noted that the term 
* decathexis ° is defined differently in the Unitary and 
Specific Theories. This double definition is based on 
ambiguities in the definition of instinctual drives 
and their cathexes. I have separated the definition 
of instinctual drives as intrapsychic motivating 
forces from their definition as superordinate * psychic 
energies ’ responsible for developing and sustaining 
mental representations. This distinction helps 
distinguish the two theories of schizophrenia and 


` _ will provide a basis for reformulating the Specific 


Theory in Part II of this essay. 

; ye S APPENDIX 

-Significant quotations from Freud's writings 

i. * As early as 1897. „. I was then already aiming 
at a libido theory of the neuroses, which was to 
explain -all neurotic and psychotic phenomena as 
proceeding from abnormal vicissitudes.of the libido 
(1914a, p. 29). In a more exuberant ‘mood, Freu 
. hoped that the ‘libido theory could celebrate its 
triumph all along the line from the simplest “ actual 
neuroses to the most severe alienation of the person- 
ality’ (19176, p. 430). a f “sat 

2. ‘I shall not consider any theory of paranoia 
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conscious * (1911, p. 49). 

Freud focused on clinical 
phrenia expresses a great 
in neurosis and revealed only by psychoanalysis * 
(19156, p. 197). 

4, In his terminology of that era, Freud phrased 
the question in terms of a primary role for * ego- 
cathexes’ (1911, p. 75) or ego interests (19176, 


p. 430). 

5, * As regards schizophrenia ...a doubt must 
occur to us whether the process here termed repres- 
sion has anything to do with the repression which 
neuroses, The 


more radically this attempt at flight, this flight of the 
ego, is put into operation in the narcissistic neuroses ° 
(19156, p. 203). _ 


counterpart. . . - The conflict seems to be the same 
and to be carried on between the same forces . . . the 
concepts we arrive at during our study of the 
transference neuroses are adequate in helping us 


. 421). 

3 . *., what the mechanism, analogous to re- 

ion, can be by means of which the ego detaches 
itself from the external world. This cannot, I think, 
be answered without fresh investigations; but such 
a mechanism, it should seem, must, like repression, 
comprise a withdrawal of cathexes sent out by the 
ego’ (1924a, p. 153). 
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AN ESSAY ON PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY: TWO THEORIES 
OF SCHIZOPHRENIA. PART II: DISCUSSION AND 
RESTATEMENT OF THE SPECIFIC THEORY OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


NATHANIEL J. LONDON, MINNEAPOLIS 


In Part I of this essay (London, 1973), I surveyed 
Freud’s Classical Theory of schizophrenia to 
show that it may be separated into two theories. 
These two theories have been developed as the 
main psychoanalytic theories of schizophrenia 
today. The Unitary Theory, as I have termed it, 
emphasizes a continuity between schizophrenia 
and neuroses, both viewed as intrapsychically 
motivated or purposive behaviours determined 
by instinctual drives and defences. Within the 
Unitary Theory, ‘decathexis’ refers to the 
defensive process, disturbances in ‘ reality” are 
considered defensively motivated by means of 
the mechanism ‘ disavowal’, and transference 
in schizophrenia is considered fundamentally 
the same as in neuroses. Freud developed and 
favoured the Unitary Theory in order to provide 
a unified psychoanalytic theory for neuroses and 
psychoses. I maintained that this theory has 
failed to provide a satisfactory research strategy 
for schizophrenia, precisely because it is orienta- 
ted more toward a unified and cohesive psycho- 
analytic theory than toward the unique pheno- 
mena of schizophrenic behaviours. I supported 
this assertion in a critical assessment of the 
roles assigned by the Unitary Theory to instinc- 
tual drives, anxiety and defence as primary 
determiners of schizophrenic behaviours. 

What I have termed the Specific Theory 
emphasizes schizophrenic behaviours as unique 
psychological deficiency states. The focal point 
for the psychological deficiency, first described 
by Freud as an ‘internal catastrophe ’ and later 
as libidinal withdrawal from the ‘ unconscious 
Presentation of the object’, is described in 
contemporary language as ‘ decathexis of the 
mental representations of objects’. Within the 
Specific Theory, ‘ decathexis ° refers to a basic 
disturbance in mental representation, distur- 
bances in ‘ reality’ are considered secondary to 
the primary disturbance in mental representation 


(‘internal catastrophe’), and the capacity for 
transference among schizophrenics is considered 
limited. In contrast to the Unitary Theory, the 
Specific Theory has not been systematically and 
comprehensively developed in the psycho- 
analytic literature. Yet the concepts of the 
Specific Theory are mutually understood among 
psychoanalysts and are regularly used in clinical 
practice and theoretical writings. In order to 
present the Specific Theory as a worthy alter- 
native to the Unitary Theory, I shall first dis- 
cuss basic definitions involved in the theory and 
then review supporting evidence. 


DEFINITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Instinctual drives and their cathexes 


In Part I (London, 1973) I distinguished 
between two definitions implicit in Freud’s 
theory of instinctual drives which allow a 
definition of ‘decathexis’ within the Unitary 
Theory different from the use of ‘ decathexis ° 
within the Specific Theory. Both definitions are 
pertinent to the Specific Theory, but in different 
ways. According to one definition, instinctual 
drives and their cathexes are intrapsychic 
motivating forces involved in purposive be- 
haviours (e.g. intrapsychic conflicts). I further 
limited the definition of intrapsychic motivating 
forces to Freud’s definition of them as mental 
representations (Freud, 1915, p. 122) derived 
from the internalization of tension and need 
states. This is the definitional basis for the term 
‘decathexis’ within the Unitary Theory. In 
Freud’s second definition, instinctual drives are 
‘psychic energies’: superordinate factors re- 
sponsible for developing and sustaining mental 
representations. This is the definitional basis for 
the term ‘ decathexis ’ within the Specific Theory. 
In this essay I shall limit the definition of 
instinctual drives and their cathexes to the first 
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definition—to those aspects of mental representa- 
tion which serve as intrapsychic motivating 
forces. Some other means should be found to 
formulate a superordinate disturbance in mental 
representation indicated in the Specific Theory 
by the term ‘ decathexis’. In order to formulate 
this central concept of the Specific Theory, it is 
first necessary to reconsider the definitions of 
mental representation and mental object 
representation. 


The scope of mental representations 


A systematic metapsychological definition of 
mental representation is only now being devel- 
oped in psychoanalytic writings (cf. Beres & 
Joseph, 1970). I offer the following for considera- 
tion and use in this essay: Mental representation 
refers to the mental organization of memory 
traces; memory traces deriving from experiences 
involving internal and external stimulation and 
the responses of the stimulated subject. Mental 
representation is a theoretical concept which 
serves to organize complex observations of 
subjective experience so as to delineate a 
specifically mental sphere of behaviour, i.e. to 
maintain a differentiation of mind and body as 
well as a differentiation of mind and environ- 
ment. This concept emphasizes that the build- 
ing blocks of mental organization comprise an 
internalization of experiences of the subject in 
interaction with his internal and external 
environments. Mental representation is not the 
only way that the building blocks of mental 
organization may be conceptualized. Piaget’s 
concept of ‘schemata’ (1945) is an equally 
valid overlapping formulation. Piaget’s 
‘ schemata °’ conceptualize the internalization of 
patterned interactions from the viewpoint of the 
observer. Mental representation organizes 
related observations, in a uniquely psycho- 
analytic way, from the viewpoint of the subject 
and his inner experience. 

A formulation of schizophrenic behaviour 
limited only to the mental representation of 
objects rests on shaky theoretical ground. Life 
experiences are internalized—not objects! The 
idea that objects are internalized comes from a 
confusion of incorporative fantasies with the 
process of internalization. The life experiences 
which concern us consist of interactions with 
people involving many subjective and objective 
responses. The memory traces of life experiences 
are internalized in terms of images, thoughts and 
feelings—the elusive data of psychoanalysis. 
The psychoanalyst-observer identifies object 
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representations from this data in order to classify 
and organize it. He may use the same data to 
identify instinctual drives and other representa- 
tional elements. In subjective experience, 
distinctions between drive and 


object are 
inconstant and complex. 
We tend to forget that many aspects of 


experiences with people—elements inextricably 
linked to object representation—are also repre- 
sentations. The wishes, motives and reactions 
so central to psychoanalytic study—instinctual 
drives, defences, affects, signal anxiety—all of 
these fall under the definition of mental represen- 
tations. They all derive from the internalization 
of life experiences. If one overlooks this 
important consideration, one is apt to assume 
a simplistic view that representation involves 
only a reconstitution of the environment in 
subjective mental life. The many ways in which 
memory traces of life experiences become 
encoded, organized and reorganized constitute 
the area of psychoanalytic study. The entire 
body of psychoanalytic observations establishes 
the fact that mental representations involve far 
more than a replica of life experiences. Mental 
life is organized such that mental representations 
need not bear any one-to-one relation to the 
memory traces from which they derive nor to 
the ongoing experiences to which they remain 
linked. It is only as a matter of convenience 
that certain mental representations are desig- 
nated by their internal or external perceptual 
referents (e.g. objects or representations of 
time and space). The relation of mental repre- 
sentations to external stimulation refers to the 
problem of reality integration; the comparable 
relation to internal stimulation refers to the 
mind-body problem; and the psychoanalytic 
study of mental representation refers to both of 
these and more. The category of mental 
representations reflects the integrations of stim- 
ulation achieved by the mind. Such an emphasis 
on integration is implicit in Freud’s (1915) 
definition of instinctual drives in terms of 
pressure, aim, source and object; so that 
instinctual drive serves not only as a representa- 
tional concept (referring to intrapsychic motivat- 
ing forces) but also as the most basic among 
psychoanalytic integrative concepts. That the 
terms instinctual drive representative and object 
representation are commonly used interchange 
ably typifies such an integrative view 10 
psychoanalysis. E 

In view of the foregoing discussion, it 1$ 
difficult to imagine a disruption of object 
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representations without comparable effects upon 
the related drives, defences, affects—even upon 
the representations of time and space. It is 
appropriate to reconsider the phenomena of 
schizophrenic behaviours to determine whether 
the disturbance is limited to object representa- 
tion or involves all aspects of representation. 


Mental object representations 


The term ‘ mental object representation ™ is 
used in two ways which must be distinguished 
(Brierley, 1939; Schafer, 1968): as a pheno- 
menological-experiential concept or as a meta- 
psychological term. As a phenomenological 
concept, object representation refers to specific 
imagery, recollections and other subjective 
experiences involving a person or thing (Schafer, 
1968). As a metapsychological concept, object 
representation refers to an assessment of the 
overall level of intrapsychic organization and 
integration of objects in a given individual, 
determined by the observer on the basis of a 
wide range of direct and indirect evidence which 
may or may not include specific imagery or 
recollections.? I shall use mental object represen- 
tation as a metapsychological term in restating 
the Specific Theory and designate specific imagery 
when appropriate. 

As metapsychological terms, object represen- 
tations, object relations and object constancy are 
prominent in psychoanalysis because they 
emphasize the importance for mental develop- 
ment of the internalization of experiences with 
emotionally significant persons. Object represen- 
tation, in contrast to Freud’s more specific 
reference to the ‘UCs. presentation of the 
object ’, is an intersystemic concept subject to 
metapsychological analysis, according to 
Waelder’s (1930) principle of multiple function, 
into its id, ego and superego aspects. The 
concept is not focused on representations close 
to perceptions of referent environmental 
figures.? It refers to a complex representation 
of experiences with emotionally significant 
persons such as to provide an integration of the 


nats While the concept mental object representation is 
implicit in Freud’s works, the first comprehensive 
definition was offered by Sterba (1947). Its significance 
has been clarified and discussed by Novey (1958), Sandler 
& Rosenblatt (1962), Schafer (1968) and Fraiberg (1969). 

2 In order to clarify the difference between object 
representation as a subjective phenomenon or as meta- 
Psychological concept, consider the following. It is not 
too unusual, in the course of analytic work, to uncover 
intense wishes for merger or fusion with another person 
as expressed through dreams, fantasies, etc. These 
fantasies of fusion of self and object do not necessarily 


drives, perceptions, affects, related memories, 
and fantasy elaborations of such experiences. In 
psychoanalysis, such representations are con- 
sidered to be organized around “instinctual * 
experiences (tension and need states) and the 
(primarily visual) perceptions of emotionally 
significant persons. Perhaps what is meant by a 
* well-cathected ’ object representation may be 
defined by the following criteria: (1) significance 
(for mental development and mental organiza- 
tion); (2) stability (constancy); (3) internaliza- 
tion (differentiation from perceptions of environ- 
mental figures); (4) discrimination (details and 
organization, differentiation of self and object 
representations from each other); (5) integration 
with internal stimulation (drives); and (6) 
integration with external stimulation (‘ reality’, 
including external objects and their displacement 
substitutes). 

A parallel concept of self representations has 
been formulated to account for the subject as 
well as the object in the mental representation 
of experiences. The category of self representa- 
tions (e.g. as formulated by Schafer, 1968) is 
particularly pertinent to the theory of schizo- 
phrenia. In order to simplify this essay, I shall 
assume that any discussion of mental represen- 
tations will also, where appropriate, include self 
representations. 


Reformulation of ‘decathexis’ 


I suggest discarding the term * decathexis ° 
from the theory of schizophrenia, in order to 
better formulate the concept it designates. 
Arlow & Brenner (1969) have soundly dropped 
the term from the Unitary Theory. They 
designate specific defences rather than use such 
a general term for defence. Since I have limited 
the definition of instinctual drives and their 
cathexes to the area of mental representation, 
the use of ‘decathexis’ to indicate a super- 
ordinate disturbance of mental representations 
is confusing. 

Schur (1966) provided a means to reformulate 
the Specific Theory, although his interest was in 


indicate that the analysand in question functions on a 
level of undifferentiated self and object representations. 
On the other hand, it is entirely possible for an analyst to 
conclude, on the basis of extensive direct and indirect 
evidence, that a given individual functions on a level of 
symbiotic object relations even without specific reports of 
imagery involving fusion of self and object. 

3 Beres & Joseph (1970) have accounted for the deep 
intrapsychic focus of mental representations by defining 
them as ‘unconscious organizations’ with conscious 
derivatives. Their view merits serious consideration. 
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non-schizophrenic behaviours where experiences 
fail to gain mental representation (like primal 
repression). He emphasized that the need to 
withdraw from excessive stimulation (e.g. a 
source of pain and danger) ‘ has not achieved 
in the course of evolution the degree of in- 
ternalization which is the basis for an instinctual 
drive. There is no motivational force to seek an 
object in order to withdraw from it’. Schur 
proposed the following solution: Mental 
functioning is regulated by both the pleasure 
and unpleasure principles. The pleasure 
principle, linked biologically to approach re- 
sponses, is specifically involved in the regulation 
of instinctual drives. It regulates the ‘ need to 
recreate by action or by fantasy the experience 
of satisfaction through the elimination of drive 
tension’. The wnpleasure principle, linked 
biologically to withdrawal responses, is evolu- 
tionally and ontogenetically a more primitive 
regulatory principle. It applies to the 


necessity to withdraw from excessive stimulation 
impinging on the mental apparatus from the outside, 
where ‘ outside’ implies both outside the organism 
and outside the mental apparatus. Eventually this 
necessity extends to the withdrawl from the memory 
traces of such stimulation (italics mine). 


Schur’s discussion of the unpleasure principle 
appears to describe the regulation of mental 
representations in schizophrenia as developed 
in this essay. 

According to the foregoing considerations, I 
suggest that the following be substituted for 
* decathexis ’ with respect to the Specific Theory: 
a disturbance in the capacity to organize memory 
traces into mental object representations and to 
sustain mental object representations (as already 
defined). It is rooted in developmental factors 
which are superordinate to the development of 
instinctual drives, is linked biologically to with- 
drawal responses, and is regulated by the un- 
pleasure principle (Schur). Intrapsychic conflicts 
and defences are significant among other factors 
which may alter the capacity of the ego to 
organize stimulation and so precipitate a 
disturbance in mental representation. Whether 
the pattern of withdrawal may gain some measure 
of representation so that the ego may initiate an 
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episode of schizophrenic behaviour, as seems to 
occur in some schizophrenics, would not 
invalidate this formulation.* 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION OF EVIDENCE 
SUPPORTING THE SPECIFIC THEORY 


Mental object representations 


Psychoanalytic research in schizophrenia over 
the past 60 years has revealed, mapped out, and 
extensively documented consistent evidence of a 
disturbance in object representation. Such 
evidence may be roughly classified as follows. 

1. Primary process imagery and mechanisms 
designated as archaic or primitive involving 
introjects, identifications and incorporative pheno- 
mena are prominent among schizophrenics, 
These behaviours, when observed in schizo- 
phrenics, are characterized by a disturbance in 
reality integration (links to experiences with 
real persons obscure) as well as drive integration. 
According to the Unitary Theory, these pheno- 
mena represent a defensive genetic regression to 
early infantile levels of object relations. Accord- 
ing to the Specific Theory, these phenomena are 
reactive to an inability to organize and sustain 
mental object representations. 

2. Observations indicating an undifferentiated 
state of self and object representation have been 
designated by various authors as fusion of self 
and object (Jacobson, 1954), symbiosis (Mahler, 
1952) and projective identification (Segal, 1964). 
This body of data, which is overwhelming in its 
consistency and sound documentation, con- 
stitutes an unforeseen and outstanding psycho- 
analytic contribution to the study of schizo- 
phrenia. According to the Unitary Theory, 
symbiotic object relations indicate regression to 
a developmental phase preceding the achieve- 
ment of separation-individuation. According to 
the Kleinian group, aspects of the same data 
are conceptualized as * projective identification’ 
and organized to formulate characteristic primi- 
tive defence mechanisms. The Specific Theory 
holds that the crucial determiners of these 
undifferentiated representations rest outside of 
the defensive process. 

3. Impairment in the constancy of self and 
object representations, a point which strongly 
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4 Schur did not apply his distinction between the pleas- 
ure principle and the unpleasure principle to schizo- 
phrenia. Rather, he applied it to the traumatic neuroses. 
If the Unitary and Specific Theories can be brought to- 
gether, it might be done by finding a bridge between 
schizophrenia and traumatic neuroses. Much of the 
above definition could apply to traumatic neuroses, but 


the following distinction should be particularly noted: 
In traumatic neuroses, the memory traces of specilic 
experiences fail to gain mental representation, influencing 
but not disrupting the basic integration of self and object 
representations. In schizophrenia, the basic integration 
of self and object representations is disrupted. 
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supports the Specific Theory, is prominent in 
clinical assessments of schizophrenic behaviour. 
To my knowledge, the evidence to support such 
an important conclusion is yet to be syste- 
matically collected and assessed. Some of the 
evidence is indirect, consisting of the extreme 
reactions to separation of schizophrenics under 
certain conditions. The direct evidence involves 
disturbances in evocative recall and related 
behaviours. The most familiar examples occur 
when schizophrenic subjects attempt to recall or 
anticipate some person or experience, only to be 
inundated by grotesque and terrifying imagery. 
Such confusion of objects with primitive drives 
is the opposite of ‘ decathexis’ and at least 
indicates what Fraiberg (1969) has termed 
impaired autonomy of evocative recall from 
drives. However, there is considerable evidence 
pointing to an even more profound disturbance 
in evocative recall: not only is the image of the 
object or the self replaced by bizarre drive 
representations, but it is not available (e.g. 
Giovacchini, 1969). Aspects of this category of 
evidence were used by Freud when he first 
formulated the theory of cathectic withdrawal: 
that the ‘end of the world’ delusions were 
expressions of an ‘ internal catastrophe °. Freud 
was referring to delusional experiences of un- 
reality and estrangement in which the self or 
aspects of the environment are reported as 
empty, drained, hollow’ or destroyed. These 
profound disturbances in reported imagery with 
Tespect to past, present or anticipated situations 
are generally accompanied by confusion, dis- 
orientation, terror and panic. Pious’s (1961) 
formulation of ‘ emptying’ with respect to the 
‘nadir event’ in schizophrenic behaviour is 
based on evidence pertinent to this point. 
Arlow & Brenner (1969) presented a clinical 
example of a negative hallucination which may 
serve to illustrate differences in the Unitary and 
Specific Theories with respect to object constancy. 
They described a patient who, in the course of a 
quarrel with his wife, experienced an impulse to 
kill her. At that moment, he looked at her face. 
It appeared to be sectioned radially like a pie. 
Successively, in clockwise fashion, the segments 
of his wife’s face were obliterated until it 
appeared blank and without content. At that 
moment the patient became intensely hungry and 
drank some milk. Soon his anger was gone. For a 
while, he treated his wife asif she didnot exist, but 
became friendly toward her again aftera few days. 
According to Arlow & Brenner, the patient 
Was spared the anxiety connected with controlling 


the impulse to kill his wife. He acted in 
keeping with an inner fantasy that she was 
indeed dead. Thus both defence and wish- 
fulfilment were combined in a negative hal- 
lucination. The Specific Theory would focus on 
the incident from a different viewpoint, a focus 
which would allow more possibilities. A 
disturbance in the mental representation of the 
wife would be considered the primary factor 
leading to the negative hallucination. It would 
not be taken for granted that an aggressive 
impulse evoked in the violent quarrel pre- 
cipitated the disturbance in object representation, 
although that would be a possibility. Some other 
event may have been the precipitating factor, 
and it is even possible that the violent quarrel 
was his initial reaction to a disturbance in 
representation (primitive aggression in reaction 
to object loss). In any case, when he looked at 
his wife’s face he experienced a sense of (de- 
lusional) unreality and the sectional negative 
hallucination provided a delusional expression 
for the experienced ‘internal catastrophe’ 
(loss of evocative recall); perhaps with an 
associated incorporative fantasy (drinking the 
milk). I wish to emphasize that the psycho- 
dynamic explanation offered by Arlow & Brenner 
is a possibility under the Specific Theory, but not 
the only possibility. The decisive point is that the 
Unitary Theory would regard conflict and 
defence with regard to an aggressive impulse as 
the primary factor and the Specific Theory 
would regard the disturbance in object constancy 
as the primary factor. 


Other representations 


I have noted above that instinctual drives, 
defences, affects and signal anxiety may all be 
conceived as representations on the same meta- 
psychological level of abstraction as the object 
representations to which they are inextricably 
linked. Of course, the concept of a regressive 
alteration of drives, defences, etc. in schizo- 
phrenia is a familiar psychoanalytic concept— 
formulated in the Unitary Theory as a defensive 
regression of specific ego functions. However, 
it is timely to try to progress beyond the des- 
criptive value of the concept of ego functions 
and attempt to specify the complicated thought 
processes involved. Our present knowledge of 
schizophrenia indicates that drives, defences, 
affects, the reaction to danger and representa- 
tions of time and space all undergo the same 
shift to primitive undifferentiated forms so 
familiar to us with respect to object representa- 
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tions. It is at least worth considering that such 
shifts may be identical with the disturbance in 
object representations and derive from a com- 
mon mechanism apart from the defensive 
process. Perhaps disturbances in object re- 
presentations have been highlighted because 
they appear in concrete imagery and are there- 
fore more obvious to the observer. However, a 
shift in the reaction to danger from a level of 
signal anxiety to one of hypochondriasis is just 
as clear and dramatic as any of the observations 
about object representations. The same is true 
of an abrupt shift from erotic excitement to 
primitive rage. There are disturbances in the 
constancy of drives as well as of objects. In 
certain schizophrenic behaviours, the subject is 
particularly vulnerable to physiological stimula- 
tion because the drive is not available to organize 
the stimulation. An extreme example of this was 
an acute catatonic patient who reported repeated 
dribbling seminal emissions without erection 
and a blank fantasy. At the other extreme, it is 
not unusual to find cases with severe disturbances 
in drive organization and no apparent dis- 
turbances in physiological sexual functioning. 
A radical disturbance in the representation of 
affects is well known among analysts and is well 
expressed by the following quotation from 
Jacobson (1967): 


In view of the deterioration of superego and ego, it 
is altogether questionable whether in certain types of 
schizophrenia, or at certain stages of the illness, we 
can speak in ordinary terms about the patient’s 
emotional attitudes, as though the libidinal and 
destructive drive impulses would always find the 
same affective expression as in normal persons’ 
feelings and feeling qualities. Even when psychotics 
show emotional reactions, these are frequently 
difficult to understand, and such terms as ‘ love ° and 
* hate’ may have a very different meaning to them 
than they do to us. For this reason, the therapist’s 
empathy with psychotic patients is put to such 
severe tests. 


Assessment of the role of aggressive drives in 
schizophrenic behaviours is difficult. Since 
drives tend to be as undifferentiated as object 
representations, it is hard to distinguish libidinal 
and aggressive components. Also, in clinical 
practice it is hard to distinguish the withdrawal 
response (of the Specific Theory) from aggressive 
drives. In fact, the death instinct hypothesis, 
unlike the Specific Theory, unites the withdrawal 
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response and aggression in a single concept, 
In fairness to such a view, there is evidence to 
indicate that the withdrawal response does gain 
some measure of representation in schizophrenic 
behaviours, so that it may be initiated by the ego 
in the service of aggression. 

Representations of space and time in schizo- 
phrenic states also merit careful consideration. 
Gross distortions in spatial orientation and time 
perception are common. Pious (1961) has 
described disturbances in the patterning of 
incoming stimuli in schizophrenic behaviours 
as follows: 


Each behavioural state has its characteristic organ- 
ization of perception and, therefore, its own state 
of consciousness. Perceptual qualities undergo 
extensive alteration. Changes in discrimination 
determine what is to be excluded and included. 
Intensity is altered so that what may be ordinarily 
subliminal is perceived, dim lights may appear very 
bright, whispers may be heard as echoing roars, and 
the like. I believe that at some of the very archaic 
levels one sensation may be replaced by another, 
as visual for auditory, etc. Proprioceptive and 
kinaesthetic perceptions are equally involved. 
Reality integration 

The ‘ reality issue ° in schizophrenia is usually 
discussed in terms of reality testing (an ego 
function), reality being designated either as 
mental representations of reality (internal real- 
ity) or ‘ external reality °. In order to look more 
deeply into the mechanisms of reality testing, I 
ask the reader to bear with me and accept a 
different terminology. I shall refer to reality 
exclusively as an aspect of mental representation, 
and focus on the variable and reciprocal pat- 
terning of environmental stimulation into mental 
integrations of ‘reality’ (cf. Loewald, 1951). 
Such patterning derives from elements both 
inside and outside the mental apparatus and may 
be termed ‘reality integration’, i.e. reality 
integration is here defined as the integration of 
mental representations with environmental 
stimulation.® s 

The hypothesis that disturbed reality inte- 
gration in schizophrenia is secondary to dis- 
turbed mental representation is consistent with 
a view that mental representations or the * inner 
world’ are involved in crucial regulating of 
modulating functions (Freud, 1923; Hartmann, 
1939; Rapaport, 1957a, pp. 696-8). I should 
like to review briefly some aspects of such 
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5 Following Schur (1966), it would be accurate to 
consider such integration as involving all stimulation 


external to the mental apparatus, thus including somatic 
stimulation (internal environment). 
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modulation. Let me recall that “ representing’ 
signifies far more than encoding a replica of the 
external world. Mental representation involves 
a special psychoanalytic orientation toward the 
symbolic process in terms of an emphasis on 
internalization of experiences. ‘ Representing’ 
means that life experiences (in all their bio- 
logical and sociological complexities) become 
integrated, reconstituted and re-enacted at 
various levels of abstraction and according to 
different patterns of organization; through the 
medium of different psychological behaviours 
(the range of primary and secondary process 
thought), in ways that endow these experiences 
with meaning and purpose. This means that 
man is able to profit from experience in ways 
unavailable to lower animals. While lower 
animals respond to new experiences with pre- 
patterned ‘ instinctive ’ responses to stimulation, 
man is also able to call upon his inventory of 
representations (integrations of past experiences) 
to modify and enrich his reactions and responses. 
In this way, mental representations are involved 
in modulating the course of human behaviour 
and endow it with all that is implied by the 
concept ‘ego autonomy’ (Rapaport, 1957). 
Associative channels allow rapid and efficient 
access to the inventory of representations and 
the memories of experiences from which they 
derive. Disturbances in such access involve the 
psychodynamic viewpoint and intrapsychic 
conflict. 

If one were to compare a representational 
system to an immeasurably complex computer 
program, then the ego could be considered to 
have a computer-like access to organizations of 
Past, present and future modalities, to represent- 
ations over a range of primary and secondary 
thought processes, to organizations of memories 
according to different integrations of reality, 
and, through displacement, to a range of pos- 
sibilities for drive organization. Such access to 
representations allows for the complexity of the 
human organization of stimulation in subjective 
experience and adaptive response. 

_ The radical disturbance in mental representa- 
tions proposed by the Specific Theory should lead 
to drastic limitations on the capacity to respond 
to stimulation far beyond those imposed by 
countercathectic forces. Let us consider the 


° In differentiating schizophrenic behaviour from the 
behaviour of the normal child, it might prove useful to 
consider differences in the * protective stimulus barrier 
(Freud, 1926). I believe that a careful survey of the control 
of stimulation (not only in terms of inborn thresholds 
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evidence which may support such a conclusion. 

The most dramatic evidence of disturbed 
reality integration in schizophrenia consists of 
the * break with reality’. In such instances, 
reality testing (Hartmann, 1953) may be dis- 
turbed insofar as: (1) perceptions may be 
obscured by a profusion of primitive imagery, 
(2) thoughts and images may be undifferentiated 
from perceptions, and (3) peremptory reality 
integrations may be assumed in which stimu- 
lation is organized into rigid patterns (e.g. 
paranoid) to the degree that the capacity for 
* objectivity ’ is impaired. 

I shall organize further evidence around a 
striking apparent paradox in observations of 
schizophrenic behaviours. It is commonplace 
among schizophrenic subjects, including those 
who develop breaks with reality, to find evidence 
of an exaggerated but highly ‘accurate’ 
organization of the environment—an excessive 
dependence on environmental stimulation (cf. 
Frosch, 1966, 1970). Both the * break with 
reality’ and ‘adherence to reality’ have been 
formulated within the Unitary Theory as 
results of intrapsychic defence. However, not 
only the ‘break with reality’ but also the 
environmental dependence have been under- 
stood as adaptations to object loss. I under- 
stand such an adaptation in the following way. 
A schizophrenic subject searches and scans his 
environment to provide patterns for the organ- 
ization of stimulation normally provided by a 
stable representational system in integration 
with immediate experience. When this attempt 
succeeds, the result is a reality integration which 
may appear to attain a high level of organization, 
but which is inefficient and brittle. The schizo- 
phrenic subject has used an organization of the 
environment which is not backed up by that 
complex organization of past experience which 
we call a stable representational system. The 
environment, being limited by the dimensions of 
time and space, cannot provide the consistency, 
the symbolic condensations or the range of 
patterns afforded by a representational system. 
When the environmental patterning fails to 
organize ongoing experience, then the chaotic 
behavioural disturbances characteristic of acute 
schizophrenia ensue. Restabilization occurs 
around organization of a more primitive and 


but also as thresholds which gain representation and 
have their own maturational and developmental sequen- 
ces) would reveal that schizophrenic subjects are more 
vulnerable to excessive or insufficient stimulation than 
the normal child. 
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concrete reality integration and a coordinate 
restriction of the range of organized stimulation. 
The foregoing view of schizophrenic regression 
as a change in the organization and integration 
of environmental stimulation is consistent with 
a view that disturbances in the symbolic process 
limit the capacity to handle stimulation (cf. 
Kubie, 1953). It differs froma formulationin terms 
of a defensive ‘disavowal’ of reality (Freud, 1924). 

Jacobson (1967), in describing how certain 
schizophrenics turn to reality to prevent 
psychotic breakdown, pointed out the paradox 
between such observations and Freud’s form- 
ulation of schizophrenia in terms of disavowal 
of reality. Such a conclusion could not have 
been too apparent to Freud. The evidence 
available to him, based on observations made 
outside of a therapeutic involvement, indicated 
that schizophrenics tend to reject their environ- 
ment in favour of delusions and hallucinations. 
Their remoteness, isolation and stubborn per- 
emptory adherence to delusions indicated an 
exaggerated and bizarre pseudo-autonomy from 
the environment which Freud formulated as a 
‘restitutional ’ adaptation. Freud did not have 
available to him the body of knowledge of 
schizophrenic behaviours drawn from the treat- 
ment situation—of schizophrenics whose aliena- 
tion becomes tempered by being accepted, at 
least partly understood, and offered hope by 
means of a therapeutic alliance. Work with 
such patients has shown that the schizophrenic 
“ break with reality ° must be qualified. At least 
it is incumbent upon us to look more deeply into 
what we mean in asserting that the ego’s 
capacity for reality testing is impaired. 

I wish to emphasize that preoccupations with 
accuracy in perception are just as characteristic 
of schizophrenia as preoccupations with re- 
gressive imagery. Accordingly, Freud’s form- 
ulation of a purposive ‘ disavowal’ of reality 
in schizophrenia is inexact. Schizophrenic 
subjects often show evidence of a characteristic 
hypervigilance. While such hypervigilance may 
be formulated in conflict terms (attention to 
reality as a defence against anxiety-laden 
delusional thoughts), it is also understood as an 
effort to maintain an orientation in space, time 
and identity. In schizophrenic concrete thinking,’ 
attention to reality may take the extreme form 
of a preoccupation with verbal perceptions 
rather than the significance of the words. Such 
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was the evidence used by Freud to deduce that 
the primary disturbance in schizophrenia rested 
with mental representations (‘UCs. presenta- 
tions °) rather than perceptions. Similar attention 
to reality, at less concrete levels of schizophrenic 
thinking, may be observed in the evidence that 
certain schizophrenics are particularly gifted 
at assessing aspects of social reality without the 
* myths’ or ‘ hypocrisies’ which obscure the 
observations of most people. Social myths and 
even ‘ hypocrisies ’ involve the internalization of 
culture and are part of the representational 
system (Parsons, 1952; Novey, 1955; Lidz, 
1957). It is not surprising that a schizophrenic 
subject, being deficient in such representations, 
may have a desperate need to assess social 
reality accurately and may perceive aspects of 
the environment with an accuracy achieved by 
others only with great effort. Such capacities 
belong to what may be termed ‘ schizophrenic 
realism’. The schizophrenic character, Aston, 
in Pinter’s play The Caretaker, provides a 
classic example of such realism. His view of 
the environment is stark, clear and parsimon- 
ious, but also rigid, lacking in nuances and 
affectless. It is well known in clinical work that 
schizophrenic patients tend to say precisely 
what they mean, whether referring to internal 
or external events and perceptions—an achieve- 
ment often hard won with neurotic patients who 
are more likely to be uncertain in describing the 
subtleties and variations in their experiences. 
The treatment relationship with schizophrenics 
may, for long periods of time, tolerate serious 
misunderstandings on the part of either patient 
or analyst, only to founder over some specific 
detail. The detail will prove essential for a given 
level of reality integration. Such a brittle 
reality integration, anchored at specific points 
with no margin for error, places a heavy burden 
on the analyst and is responsible, in my view, 
for exaggerations in the assertion that schizo- 
phrenic patients are particularly prone to elicit 
‘ countertransference distortions ’. Frequently, 
the creative achievement of getting beyond one’s 
highly synthesized reality integration to tune 10 
on a specific issue for a schizophrenic patient 18 
misinterpreted as overcoming a countertrans- 
ference problem. The dependence on the 
environment in schizophrenia may be observed 
with particular clarity in the context of the 
treatment relationship. 
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? Schizophrenic concrete thinking differs from 


other forms of concrete thinking, particularly insofar as it may 


coexist with an excellent capacity for abstraction (Lidz et al., 1957). 
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The * mental image’ 


The schizophrenic patient’s mental image of 
the analyst has been found to have unusual 
significance in many instances. This observation 
has been well described by Wexler (1952), 
Cameron (1961) and Pious (1961). This * mental 
image ’, which is concrete and vivid, is considered 
to be a primitive incorporation directly bound 
to the person and personality of the analyst. 
According to Pious, the mental image 


acts to soothe, comfort, scold and protect the 

schizophrenic, and consoles him in his loneliness and 

distress. It sets limits for him in his daily life and 
lends its strength to the threshold (against psycho- 

logical deprivation). As his strength increases, its 

Seeuetions become fewer and finally leaves him on 
is own. 


The mental image may be inconstant, subject 
to many vicissitudes from beatification to 
terrifying distortions, or blend in with other 
archaic representations. It is usually derived 
from perceptions of the analyst (e.g. face or 
voice) but may be selected from some substitute 
such as a photograph or painting in the analyst's 
office. The image appears in times of need both 
in the absence of the analyst and in his presence. 
Difficulty in evoking the image, or its appearance 
in a grossly distorted form, is associated with a 
shift to a more primitive level of behaviour. 
While the image may be sustained over periods 
of time without contact with the analyst, it is 
commonplace for schizophrenic patients to 
require such contact to sustain and verify the 
image. The mental image appears to reflect a 
Primitive mental representation in the absence 
of the organization and integration required for 
a state of object constancy. There is a degree of 
object constancy insofar as the image can be 
evoked in the absence of the analyst. Pre- 
sumably, the mental image fades away when a 
level of object constancy is consolidated, 
although more evidence is needed to establish 
this point. The Specific Theory helps organize 
observations about the mental image; while a 
theory which holds that objects are ‘ well- 
cathected’ in schizophrenia or that disavowal 
of reality is a primary mechanism interferes 
with such investigations. 


Transference 
The discovery that selected schizophrenic 
Patients may establish an intense therapeutic 
alliance was once held to refute Freud’s assertion 
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that transference is not possible in schizo- 
phrenia. Recent distinctions between therapeutic 
alliance and transference (Zetzel (19565; 
Tarachow, 1962; Greenson & Wexler, 1969) 
have reopened the question. Whether or not an 
* analysable’ transference may be developed in 
psychoanalytic work with schizophrenics re- 
mains today an unresolved and controversial 
issue. What is not controversial is substantial 
evidence that schizophrenic subjects are prone 
to develop certain characteristic reactions in the 
treatment relationship which differ from the 
transference reactions of neurotics. This 
evidence is perhaps the most important among 
the observations supporting the Specific Theory. 

Typically, schizophrenic patients who develop 
a therapeutic alliance become unusually depen- 
dent on the person, personality and responses of 
the analyst (i.e. on the reality integration of the 
therapeutic alliance) to a degree which inter- 
feres with the development of transference. The 
‘ adherence to reality’ is too intense to allow 
the regressive shifts required for transference. 
I refer here to a need for help in maintaining 
and consolidating a given level of reality 
integration (Knight, 1953). I also refer to 
efforts to use the analyst as a substitute for 
(internal) object constancy—the most dramatic 
evidence for which pertains to the “mental 
image’ noted above. Finally, it is commonplace 
for a schizophrenic subject to draw upon the 
analyst’s responses in quite concrete ways to 
consolidate a sense of identity. 

The most striking evidence for the nature of 
reality integration in schizophrenia derives from 
observations of patients subjected to that 
stimulus deprivation, characteristic of the stan- 
dard psychoanalytic situation, designed to foster 
the development of transference. Under these 
circumstances, schizophrenic patients, instead 
of developing a transference reaction, are prone 
to react with a ‘ break with reality ’—a shift to 
increasingly primitive reality integrations char- 
acteristic of acute psychosis. In these reactions 
to the psychoanalytic situation, it is far from 
clear to me what criteria would distinguish a 
“transference psychosis ’ from a ‘psychotic 
therapeutic alliance’ (cf. Searles, 1963). A 
subjective distinction between transference and 
therapeutic alliance, which is available or 
potentially available to non-schizophrenic analy- 
sands, tends to become blurred among schizo- 
phrenics. However, the question of transference 
in schizophrenia need not be settled in a form- 
ulation of the Specific Theory. What is pertinent 
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to the Specific Theory is that, in the psycho- 
analytic situation, reactions occur with schizo- 
phrenic subjects which highlight a dependence 
on a therapeutic alliance to maintain object 
constancy and reality integration. 


Developmental factors and the 
Specific Theory 


In addition to noting Freud’s concept of 
narcissism (1914), a developmental issue central 
to all psychoanalysis as well as the theory of 
schizophrenia, special mention should be made 
of Tausk’s (1919) brilliant contribution, * The 
Origin of the “Influencing Machine” in 
Schizophrenia’. This paper paved the way and 
anticipated later psychoanalytic contributions 
to the developmental issues in schizophrenia. 
Here, Tausk first formulated the concepts of 
identity and ego boundaries, and explored the 
normal development of self and object represen- 
tations from undifferentiated anlage. The main 
point for consideration in this essay is whether, 
or to what degree, pathology recapitulates 
ontogeny as it so clearly does in defensive 
regression in the neuroses. There is no doubt 
that detailed observation on thought processes, 
and particularly on the means of representation 
of objects, by two generations of psychoanalysts 
since Tausk’s fundamental work has not only 
enriched our knowiedge of schizophrenic think- 
ing but has also provided a valuable stimulus 
and framework for considering the development 
of the normal preverbai child. Psychoanalytic 
studies of early developmental factors have not 
been so conclusive with respect to schizo- 
phrenia as with neuroses. Of course, analytic 
work with schizophrenics abounds with in- 
fluences of the past on the present. It is not 
infrequent that, despite the difficulties in estab- 
lishing genetic points with schizophrenics, 
traumatic childhood experiences can be related 
to a given patient’s preoccupations and symp- 
tomatology in ways that further the treatment. 
However, in my view, the most convincing 
evidence so far available for the influence of 
childhood environmental factors on the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia has not come from 
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clinical psychoanalysis and studies of the 
transference with schizophrenic patients, but 
from family studies in investigations such as 
those of Lidz et al. (1965) and Singer & Wynne 
(1965). In summary: (1) An understanding of 
developmental factors is essential for analytic 
work with schizophrenic patients. (2) While 
developmental links can readily be noted in the 
object relations of schizophrenics, considering 
schizophrenic object relations as a genetic 
regression to preverbal childhood remains a 
tenuous hypothesis. Since intense rebirth 
wishes are so prevalent among schizophrenics, 
these patients are particularly prone to welcome 
and ‘confirm’ reconstructions of preverbal 
childhood in ways that are spurious and irrele- 
vant to establishing the point. 


RESTATEMENT OF THE SPECIFIC PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC THEORY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


1. The Specific Theory of schizophrenia in 
psychoanalysis considers schizophrenic be- 
haviours to be reactive to a psychological 
deficiency state rather than a psychologically 
motivated behaviour in response to intrapsychic 
conflict (as in the Unitary Theory) or a learned 
behaviour. 

2. Primary area of intrapsychic disturbance’ 
Schizophrenic behaviours involve a disturbance, 
variable in degree, in the capacity to organize 
memory traces into mental object representations 
and to sustain mental object representations 
(as defined earlier). This disturbance is rooted 
in developmental factors which are super- 
ordinate to the development of instinctual 
drives, is linked biologically to withdrawal 
responses, and is regulated by the unpleasure 
principle (Schur, 1966). The evidence upon 
which this formulation is based is considered 
unique to schizophrenic behaviours, so that 
schizophrenia is considered to differ qualitatively 
from psychoneurotic behaviours (although the 
occurrence of mixed states is not ruled out). 

3. Extended formulation. It is appropriate to 
extend the Specific Theory to include all aspects 
of representation, even though further research 
may succeed in pinpointing the disturbance 10 
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ê I refer to a ‘ primary area of disturbance ’ advisedly, 
and avoid reference to any ‘ mechanism °, Freeman (1970) 
has cautioned that schizophrenic behaviours involve all 
areas of mental functioning. It is easy to assemble 
evidence to assert that a primary mechanism for schizo- 
phrenia rests in specific ego functions, cognitive func- 
tions, drive development, or even mental representations. 
I feel overwhelmed that the psychoanalytic investigator 


has more overlapping theoretical tools at his disposal 
than well-organized data. I believe that the psychoana- 
lytic data concerning schizophrenia may be or: f 
in terms of mental representation, that many aspects © 
schizophrenic behaviour appear secondary to the rep- 
resentational disturbance, and that a focus on ment 
representation may serve a useful research strategy. 


zophrenia to a more specific area.® There is 

e evidence that the intrapsychic disturbance 
‘extends not only to include self representations 
‘ut to include representations such as instinctual 
s, defences, affects, signal anxiety, and 
representations of time and space. All of 
these representational elements are inextricably 
inked to object representation, all of them 
" being aspects of the internalization of experiences 
‘with emotionally significant persons. 

4. Reality integration. The disturbance in 
‘mental representation limits the capacity to 
regulate or modulate somatic and environmental 
stimulation. Accordingly, schizophrenic sub- 
jects are particularly vulnerable to insufficient 
‘Or excessive stimulation. To the degree that 
mental representations are disturbed, reality 
integration (as defined above) tends to be rigid, 
unstable, and excessively dependent on environ- 
“mental perceptions. For this reason, assess- 
ments of reality integration in schizophrenic 
subjects may reveal paradoxical findings: schizo- 
phrenics may show an excessive dependence on 
the environment and/or excessive disruption of 
reality testing. In either case, disturbed reality 
integration is considered secondary to the dis- 
turbance in representations. 

5. Transference. Freud’s assertion that schizo- 
phrenics are incapable of transference has been 
neither proved nor disproved, but further study 
of the question requires a distinction between 
transference and non-transference aspects of the 
analytic relationship. From the viewpoint of the 
Specific Theory, obstacles to the development 
of transference arise to the degree that object 
representations are impaired as well as to the 
degree that there is excessive dependence on 
environmental stimulation in terms of the person, 
personality and responses of the analyst. 

6. Intrapsychic motives (drives and defences). 
If the Specific Theory is to encompass our 
knowledge of schizophrenia, it must account for 
the area of intrapsychic conflict. I believe the 
Problem may be resolved by considering deter- 
Miners of the experiment of nature we call 
Schizophrenia as independent, dependent and 
intervening variables (Rapaport, 1960, pp. 66- 
72). The Unitary Theory holds instinctual drives 
as the independent variable in schizophrenia and 
neuroses. The Specific Theory holds a 


® This theoretical statement is not intended to be an 
aetiological formulation, nor to prejudge whatever 
uiseditary, Physiological or environmental factors may 
timately prove aetiologically significant. My personal 
‘Opinion that disturbances in parental care are sufficient to 
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disturbance in mental representation (deficiency 
state) as the independent variable. In that case, 
intrapsychic motives may serve in the Specific 
Theory as both dependent and intervening 
variables—in the following ways. 

Dependent variables. Instinctual drives and 
defences, which are aspects of mental represen- 
tation, undergo a fate similar to object represen- 
tations—tending toward primitive and undif- 
ferentiated levels of organization. The means 
of expression and resolution of intrapsychic 
conflicts is profoundly affected by the level of 
drive and defence organization in any given 
behaviour. Further understanding of primitive 
drives and defences at various levels of schizo- 
phrenic organization is needed. I have suggested 
that aspects of schizophrenic experience are 
internalized (gain representation) and are re- 
enacted in the service of defence. This is 
responsible for confusion in distinguishing 
certain expressions of drive or defence from 
manifestations of the deficiency state. 

Intervening variables, nstinctual drives and 
defences are characteristic of the human 
condition; and no less so for schizophrenics to 
the degree that mental development has pro- 

. There are wide differences among 
schizophrenics in drive development, cognitive 
development and character formation, each with 
its own constellation of motivational factors. 
Intrapsychic conflicts may precipitate a dis- 
turbance in the organization of mental represen- 
tations in a person predisposed to schizophrenia, 
but there is no evidence that conflicts are the 
only factors precipitating schizophrenic be- 
haviours. Evidence for the resolution of 
conflicts by standard psychoanalytic technique 
with certain schizophrenic patients is an 
important finding, but one which makes only a 
modest contribution to the difficult theoretical 
and therapeutic problems presented by this 
illness. 

7. Developmental regression. The issues of 
regression and fixation are as cogent to the 
Specific Theory as to the Unitary Theory. 
However, the primitive object relations observed 
in schizophrenia are considered secondary to 
the impairment of representations noted above. 
These primitive representations are considered 
genetically linked to early phases of development, 


inhibit the development of mental representations and 
will eventually prove the decisive aetiological factor in 
most or all cases of schizophrenia is not relevant to this 


essay. 
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but the degree to which they indicate infantile 
representations re-evoked through genetic re- 
gression is considered a speculative and un- 
resolved question. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this essay I have been as much concerned 
with psychoanalytic theory as with the problem 
of schizophrenia. The schizophrenia problem 
is the best example of a tendency to overextend 
crucial psychoanalytic concepts in the service of 
maintaining a cohesive unified theory. I believe 
it is timely to view psychoanalytic meta- 
psychology as a group of interrelated but 
separable theories, derived from a common 
investigative focus (intrapsychic) and primarily 
from a common method. 

Two main psychoanalytic orientations toward 
schizophrenia may be separated out from 
Freud’s intricate Classical Theory. The Unitary 
Theory considers schizophrenic behaviours to 
be unconsciously purposeful in response to 
intrapsychic conflicts. The Specific Theory 
considers schizophrenic behaviours to be unique 
psychological deficiency states resulting from 
‘ decathexis ’ of the mental representations of 
objects. Freud strongly favoured the Unitary 
Theory despite serious doubts and reservations. 
However, he never distinguished the two 
theories and applied ‘ decathexis’ to both. In 
order to clarify these two theories and reform- 
ulate the Specific Theory, I have reconsidered 
the definitions of instinctual drives and mental 
representations. 

The definition of instinctual drives should be 
limited to mental representations, derived from 
the internalization of tension and need states, 
which serve as intrapsychic motivating forces. 
Freud defined instinctual drives and their 
cathexes differently in formulating the Specific 
Theory. Here they indicate factors (‘ psychic 
energies °) responsible for developing and sus- 
taining mental representations. Whatever these 
factors may be, they are superordinate to the 
concept of instinctual drives as defined above. 
In fact, such factors are responsible for develop- 
ing and sustaining instinctual drives. Because 
of these theoretical considerations, and in view 
of the available evidence, the Specific Theory 
should be extended to include not only a 
disturbance in object representation but also to 
involve such representations as drives, defences, 
affects, signal anxiety, and representations of 
time and space. In so extending the Specific 
Theory, I have cautioned against reifying these 
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theoretical classifications of mental represen- 
tations. Mental representation is a special—an 
especially useful—psychoanalytic concept de- 
signed to formulate the organization of memory: 
the internalization of life experiences as building 
blocks of mental organization. The disturbances 
of mental representation observed in schizo- 
phrenia interfere with the regulation or modula- 
tion of stimulation and result in impaired 
reality integration. 

The Unitary and Specific Theories, as now 
formulated, appear to be incompatible, but 
neither theory can be proved or disproved at the 
present time. I contend that the Unitary Theory 
imposes comprehensive psychoanalytic theory 
on the data. The Unitary Theory asserts an 
essential continuity between schizophrenic and 
neurotic behaviours. Such an assertion, while 
possible, strains our available knowledge of 
these mental states so disparate in phenomen- 
ology and likely aetiologies. The Unitary 
Theory also considers intrapsychic conflict and 
defence as primary determiners (the independent 
variable) of schizophrenic behaviours. The 
Specific Theory is focused on a deficiency in 
mental representations (the independent vari- 
able), treating conflict and defence as both 
dependent and intervening variables. I have 
suggested that some aspects of schizophrenic 
experience (deficiency state) gain mental re- 
presentation and are used in the service of 
defence. The Specific Theory offers a scientific 
strategy focused on factors specific and unique 
to schizophrenia, and for that reason provides 
a better means to explore the intrapsychic 
motives so central to the Unitary Theory. 
Finally, the Specific Theory is consistent with 
all of the serious aetiological hypotheses con- 
cerning schizophrenia, be they nature oF 
nurture, physiological or cultural. 


ADDENDUM 
A note on the history of the use of the two theories 


Freud’s (1911) psychodynamic formulations of 
intrapsychic conflict in the study of Schreber excited 
interest in psychoanalytic study of schizophrenia 1n 
a powerfully convincing way. On the other hand, his 
caveat about the schizophrenic’s inability to estab- 
lish transference or free-associate served to discour- 
age the application of psychoanalytic methods to 
this group of mentally ill. Tausk, working within 
Freud’s framework, succeeded in advancing the 
understanding of the mechanisms of schizophrenl¢ 
behaviour and relating these mechanisms in more 
specific ways to normal developmental phases. By 
this time (1919), no one seriously interested 10 
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understanding thought processes in schizophrenia 
could dispense with the psychoanalytic contribution. 
However one may assess the merits of the Unitary 
Theory today, there is no doubt that it had tremend- 
ous heuristic value in decoding many of the enig- 
matic productions of schizophrenics. Psycho- 
analytic interest in schizophrenia was intensified, 
under the leadership of Federn (1952), by the dis- 
covery that schizophrenics are capable of establishing 
a treatment alliance (or capable of ‘ transference’, 
as it was then and still is frequently erroneously 
conceptualized). At this point, the psychoanalytic 
study of schizophrenia came to a fork in the road. 
One road led to the application of the standard 
psychoanalytic method and the Unitary Theory to 
schizophrenic patients. In some instances, this led to 
chaotic treatment situations. Some analysts found 
schizophrenic patients submitting to interpretations 
and confused this with working with them (Greenson, 
1971, personal communication). Specific problems of 
applying psychoanalytic techniques and theory to 
such patients had to be clarified by such contribu- 
tions as Knight’s (1953). More significantly, 
certain psychoanalysts found they could work with 
select schizophrenic patients along conventional 
lines, or with occasional modifications or ‘ para- 
Meters’, with highly successful results. These 
analysts are likely to be the ones who draw upon 
their own successful experiences to support the 
Unitary Theory and view schizophrenia on a con- 
tinuum with neurotic behaviour. However, it is also 
Clear that most psychoanalysts are extremely cau- 
tious or avoid applying the psychoanalytic method 
in unmodified form to schizophrenics, and those who 
do so have contributed little over the years to 
advancing our understanding of this difficult clinical 
condition. The other fork in the road led to a 
relatively small band of clinical investigators (such 
as Federn, 1952; Sullivan, 1962; Fromm-Reichmann, 
1952; Sechehaye, 1951; as well as Wexler, Pious and 
Searles), who, working more loosely within the 
Psychoanalytic framework, devoted themselves to 
extensive psychoanalytic work with schizophrenics. 
I also include in this group Klein and her followers 
such as Segal and Rosenfeld, who work within their 
own definition of classical analytic technique. It is 
this group which has made the most significant 
contributions to the study of schizophrenia, both 
With regard to clinical technique and with regard to 
Mapping out the vicissitudes of the archaic thought 
Processes and object relations characteristic for 
Schizophrenia.0 This group never had an easy time 
With psychoanalytic orthodoxy for a number of 
reasons, including, in my view, the fact that no co- 
erent mutually agreed psychoanalytic theory of 
Schizophrenia has yet been developed. Some of the 
Problems may be made more explicit by considering 
WO specific investigators. 
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formulating the symbiotic phase of development. 


It is appropriate to add to this group the contributi 
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1. Harry Stack Sullivan’s (1962) application of 
psychoanalysis to the study of schizophrenia led to 
difficult theoretical and clinical problems. It seems 
Clear to me that Sullivan came to reject the psycho- 
analytic concept of transference because the concept, 
as defined at that time, failed to distinguish between 
treatment alliance and analytic transference proper. 
Instead, Sullivan (1947) advanced an interesting 
descriptive concept (parataxic distortion) which 
provided a framework for organizing schizophrenic 
problems of reality integration within the treatment 
relationship, but dispensed with the appropriate 
psychoanalytic focus on inner experience. Similarly, 
Sullivan achieved an original and creative apprecia- 
tion of the special problems created by schizophrenic 
dependence on the environment in terms of the 
treatment context and the environmental factors in 
child-rearing. Unfortunately, he was unable to 
reconcile these important findings—which are fully 
accepted among psychoanalysts today—with his 
concept of psychoanalysis. The result was that he 
shifted to an increasingly environmentalist posi- 
tion (‘interpersonal relations °). Furthermore, 
consistent with the continuity concept, his findings 
with respect to schizophrenia were extended to the 
neuroses, leading to an environmentalist school 
(‘neo-Freudian °) and a rupture with organized psy- 
choanalysis which has yet to be healed. 

2. Melanie Klein and her followers, in following 
an orientation entirely opposite to Sullivan, have 
encountered similar theoretical problems as well as 
a serious break with their psychoanalytic colleagues. 
The Kleinian theory of schizophrenia is a literal 
application of Freud’s original Classical Theory. 
According to this theory, the disturbance in object 
relations is considered primary and all aspects of 
schizophrenic object relations are considered moti- 
vated by drives and defences. The problems of 
Kleinian theory have been well reviewed elsewhere 
(Zetzel, 1956a; Kernberg, 1969). I simply assert that 
it is unsound research strategy to reduce all the 
complexities of schizophrenic object relations to the 
motives of intrapsychic conflict and, in the long run, 
it must lead to serious therapeutic limitations. 
Nevertheless, in my view the Kleinian school has 
made important contributions to the understanding 
of schizophrenic object relations, to clarifying 
primitive levels of intrapsychic conflict, and to thera- 
peutic approaches to these issues. I have emphasized 
Sullivan and Klein in this essay, because both of 
them have made outstanding contributions to the 
psychoanalytic study of schizophrenia, yet the work 
of both has been confused and obscured by in- 
adequate theory leading to serious breaches within 
organized psychoanalysis. Their important findings 
in respect of schizophrenia have been extended to 
the neuroses by some of their followers (an applica- 
tion of the ‘ continuity concept *) in ways that have 


‘ons from child analysis made by Mahler (1952), in 
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and obscured advances which could 


in impressive and creative 
than I can indicate in this essay—but it has also 
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In a footnote by Strachey to his introductory 
remarks to Freud’s 1925 paper on female 
sexuality, he quotes Ernest Jones as saying that 
Freud said: ‘ The great question has never been 
answered—what does a woman want?’ Both in 
his 1925 and 1931 papers one of Freud’s most 
important additional contributions to the subject 
of female sexuality concerned the little girl’s pre- 
oedipal attachment to the mother which, he said, 
Was stronger and of longer duration and richer 
in content, leaving behind many more opportuni- 
ties for fixation and character formation than he 
had previously realized. He stressed also that 
the girl’s sexual aims in regard to the mother are 
active as well as passive and contain a wish to 
give her a baby as well as to bear her one and 
that she fulfils them in indirect ways. In 1926 
Freud admitted that we know less about the 
Sexual life of Jittle girls than of boys, and that 
the sexual life of the adult woman is a * dark 
continent for psychology”. In spite of much 
recent research into this subject this is still largely 
the case. In this paper I shall concentrate only 
on the many obscure aspects of a woman’s 
attachment to her mother which are a part of 
this ‘ dark continent ’. These need to be clarified 
if we are to understand more about her sexual 
life and approach the question * what does a 
Woman want?’ 

The problem of what brings the powerful 
attachment to the mother to an end has often 
been discussed. It involves more than a simple 
change of object (i.e. from mother to father) and 
often ends in hate of the mother, which may last 
throughout life although it is usually carefully 
Over-compensated for in adult life. In Lampl-de 
Groot’s (1928) important contribution to the 
Subject she gives clinical material to illustrate the 
immense difficulty a little girl has in giving up her 
Possession of her mother and changing from 
Possessing her to having her solely as a loved 
object to be identified with. The little girl feels 
that the possession of her mother can only be 


maintained if she, the girl, is not castrated, i.e. if 
she has a penis. It follows therefore that if the 
little girl cannot give up the possession of the 
mother, she denies castration and cither forms no 
relationships with men at all and keeps her 
mother as her most important possession, or, 
while secretly denying castration, forms relation- 
ships with men with whom she is frigid but still 
remains inwardly attached to her mother. In my 
experience, however, as I hope to show, such 
women are not necessarily frigid. They never 
identify with their mothers or with any mature 
woman but, in spite of this, can establish satis- 
factory relations with men in many ways. 
However, the men are never really at the centre 
of their life; their real preoccupation remains 
with women and how to care for and satisfy 
them; but on the condition that their own bodies 
are for men: they do not give or get any direct 
physical bodily satisfaction with women: they 
wish to care for them but at a distance. Lampl-de 
Groot speaks of one of her own patients who 
wished to become an analyst, not so that she 
could identify with her, the analyst—but so that 
she could get rid of the analyst’s analyst (a man), 
and thus take his place by herself becoming the 
analyst’s analyst, i.e. care for her in a non-sexual, 
or sexually-inhibited role. 

Helene Deutsch (1946) describes the woman's 
struggle to get away from her mother while at 
the same time showing an intensified and anxious 
urge to remain under her protection. She also 
sees the attachment to the mother as continuing 
in adult life, and says that: 


In all the phases of a woman's development and 
experience the great part played in her psychologic 
life by her attachment to her mother can be clearly 
observed. Many events in her life are manifestations 
of attempts to detach herself, attempts made in 
thrusts; and the woman's psychologic equilibrium 
and eventual fate often depend on the success or 
failure of these attempts. 
14 
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Helene Deutsch thinks that if the little girl 
cannot detach herself from her mother success- 
fully she will continue in adult life to need a 
considerable amount of tenderness and motherly 
protection and find life unbearable without it. 
In the analyses of the women on which I base 
this paper this wish is shown as having been 
reversed; namely, these women avoid motherly 
protection and wish instead to give it to other 
women and perhaps enjoy it vicariously. 

This problem first came to my notice during 
the analysis of two women patients who, although 
dissimilar in most ways, seemed to present 
similar features in the transference; also in their 
relations to men. In both analyses the work 
apparently went well; they did not make me feel 
frustrated or inadequate. In fact, I often felt I 
was doing well with both of them, particularly 
during the hour itself. During the work some of 
their conflicts in relation to men were made 
conscious and some resolution of them took 
place. However, one area of work was repetitious 
and unfruitful; namely that in relation to their 
mothers. Although they spoke about their 
mothers, little unconscious material came to 
light, either in fantasy or in memories, and little 
change occurred in their feelings about or their 
attitude to their mothers, or tome. Furthermore 
although each patient presented very different 
(almost opposite) transference patterns, in neither 
analysis did these problems vary from day to day. 

My feelings of unjustified satisfaction during 
the sessions put me on my guard and I gradually 
came to see this as a major technical problem. 
It appeared that both patients wished to satisfy 
and please me but since their wish was acted out 
it was difficult to analyse: in one it was eroticized, 
in the other not. Both patients felt in different 
ways that coming to analysis regularly and 
producing dreams and free associations satisfied 
me—who was seen as the mother, seldom as the 
father—and thus their major problem was solved 
day by day. In addition, as this desire was 
satisfied in the transference their relationships 
with men became less tense and artificial, 
although on the whole their unconscious relation 
to objects remained the same. I was doubtful 
whether they would ever be enabled to introject 
their mothers—or if they had done so identify 
with the introjects in a way which would enable 
them to give up their peculiar distant though 
intimate satisfaction from trying to please and 
care for them and come to value men in a wholly 
satisfactory way. 

Both these patients were married women with 
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children; both had lovers; both were referred to 
me because of ‘ marital problems’; both liked 
their husbands and thought that they were nice, 
good, even interesting men, but both were cool 
and critical of them while being capable of being 
warm, intimate and loving with their lovers, with 
whom they had good relationships—not only 
sexual. Neither saw her lover as superior to, 
or even nicer than her husband. There was 
plenty of evidence to support the hypothesis that 
they were in the sexual phase dominated by the 
oedipal complex which should present no 
particular problem to the analyst. For instance, 
they denied that their mothers were satisfied by 
their fathers or had ever had satisfactory sexual 
relationships with them. In this way they denied 
their envy of their mothers, or hostility to them. 
They both also denied feelings of guilt because of 
their relationships with their fathers, although 
they admitted to fantasies about being given 
babies by them, and of being preferred by their 
fathers. Both valued their vaginas, but there was 
evidence of a denial of castration and an 
avoidance of penis envy. Both patients were 
girlish in their appearance and manner, although 
one was in her forties and one was in her thirties, 
and it seemed as if neither could really show 
herself to be a fully adult woman who could be 
satisfied genitally by her own husband, i.e. by her 
children’s father. They could, however, as they 
had in fantasy with their own fathers, have their 
husband’s babies and be mothers of their 
children. They denied guilt but could have no 
pleasure from their husbands. One of them 
concentrated on pleasing (to begin with erotically 
and later in a more caring way which was only 
sometimes a reaction formation against hostile 
feelings); the other one on utterly failing to 
please—their mothers and me. Their mothers 
were more important to them than their husbands 
although they could give pleasure to and receive 
pleasure from men if they were not their 
husbands. They appeared to have less severe 
superegos than I at first suspected and were thus 
able to enjoy some relationships in spite of their 
hostility to their mothers. Both these women had 
older brothers with whom they had been 
intimate when they were young, and perhaps 
they had thus to some degree solved their oedipal 
problems by transferring some of their sexua 
strivings from their fathers to their brothers, thus 
diminishing the hostility and guilt they felt 
towards their mothers at the oedipal level. 
During the first few years of the analyses I 
worked with these ideas to which both patients 
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agreed in an unconvincing way, with little 
protest (although one as I will show became 
confused) but the work did not change their 
attitudes to their mothers or to me. Their 
analyses remained repetitive, i.e. one patient’s 
attachment to me being based on an aim- 
inhibited sexual drive and a hope of overcoming 
my hostility, and the other on a hopeless attempt 
to be near to me which sometimes involved a 
search for a penis with which to do so. 

I will now give some material about the two 
patients separately before coming back to 
theoretical considerations. 

Early in her analysis Mrs X. acted out her wish 
to satisfy and please me—the mother analyst—in 
a teasing erotic way, secretly imagining that I 
was satisfied each time she entered my room. She 
thus identified with a penis; I was related to 
as an external object and simultaneously as one 
who could be identified with (Freud, 1923). She 
dreaded touching me but entering my room 
symbolically represented entering my body and 
giving me pleasure and so set her free to have 
pleasure with her lover. She was anxious when 
she left my room which she did with the greatest 
care and tact. She never touched me and lay on 
the couch as if she were not really supported by 
it. She told me that she hated men when they 
withdrew after intercourse, and was sad and 
never happy after intercourse because she would 
then have to wait until the next time before she 
was needed by the man again. He would be 
indifferent to her for the time being and would go 
to sleep. She wanted to be wanted all the time, 
to be the need-satisfying object for her lover, 
which was easy (because she had a vagina); and 
for women which was more difficult as her 
vagina was no good to women. In spite of this 
the task was not felt to be hopeless or impossible. 
Early in her analysis she had many lovers, as she 
thought that I would be aroused and stimulated 
and amused by stories of them as her mother had 
appeared to be by her childish sexual games. 
She never for a moment risked my envy as it was 
always made abundantly clear to me that men 
did not really matter to her, which was in a way 
true. However, she herself enjoyed her relations 
with men in a rather off-hand way. When later 
in her analysis Mrs X. realized that her sexual 
aims in relation to women were unrealizable, 
I was given up as an external sexual object and 
she began to get in touch with an early, more 
Primitive, repressed introjected object who was 
felt to be truly feminine and for whom she could 
feel concern. This object represented her nanny 
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who had looked after her from the age of 2} years 
until she grew up and withdrew from her. 
The patient had been truly dependent on this 
nanny who had been strict and thus felt to be 
caring and dependable. The patient had identified 
with the caring nanny and was herself able to 
look after—i.e. care for—her when she in turn 
was ill. A relationship of mutual concern 
(Balint, 1972) had developed between them. The 
nanny had responded to the patient's care unlike 
her mother who had not. It may be significant 
that until this nanny’s arrival the patient had 
been looked after by a series of nannies and that 
her mother had breast-fed her with frequent 
interruptions for test weighing, i.e. she was given 
the breast, taken off it, put back and later given 
a bottle to supplement. 

Freud (1923) discussed the problems which 
arise when the ego’s object identifications are 
incompatible with one another and says that this 
may result in a disruption in the ego. Mrs X. was 
saved this disruption, perhaps because she did 
not introject her mother but kept her as an 
external sexual object. The nanny was therefore 
the only real feminine introject and her identifica- 
tion with this introject was kept apart and secret. 
Soon after the identification with and relation to 
the nanny was remembered, the mother (as well 
as myself) was given up as a sexual object and 
the patient then tried to care for, i.e. love, her 
mother in a non-exciting, non-sexual way. The 
mother then withdrew from her. The patient 
responded by resorting again to attempts to 
please her mother erotically. She tried to hide 
her emerging femininity; became very thin and 
started to dress like a boy. When this too failed, 
she behaved like a stupid hysterical girl, making 
scenes in public, once more hiding her maturity 
and pleasure in and ability to relate to her 
husband and children. Following this episode 
Mrs X. went through a period of grief and 
hopelessness in the analysis until she accepted 
her mother’s rejection and started liberating 
herself from her. She then slowly began to 
change: she dressed like a woman and let me see 
how much she loved and valued her husband. 
During this time she seldom related to me as she 
had before but started to show her care and love 
for me which I saw now not as a reaction 
formation but based on her emerging ability to 
come to terms with reality. The transference 
manifestations changed from time to time but on 
the whole, however, she related to me as she had 
been related to by her nanny. She also stopped 
treating her husband as she felt her mother had 
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treated her and her father, i.e. as inferior beings— 
objects needing continual sexual stimulation. 

The second patient, Mrs Y., was aged 43 when 
she came to analysis. Her mother had died a 
few years before the beginning of the analysis. 
The mother had probably been a life-long 
depressive. This was revealed by her diaries 
which, although in the patient’s possession, were 
only read by her after many years of analysis 
when some resolution of her problems had taken 
place. The diaries described her mother’s 
struggles to make a close relationship with my 
patient, her only daughter, and to be able to hold 
her close when feeding her. This the mother 
failed to do and in order to bear the strain of 
feeding her baby at all she had smoked cigarettes 
and read continuously during the feeds. 

Mrs Y. had few memories of her early 
relationship with her mother but the analysis 
soon uncovered memories of early relationships 
with her brothers and father. When she was very 
young her older brother, John (which was the 
name of her lover) cared for her, although later 
he became the main object in the oedipal phase. 
Her relationship to her mother was unreachable. 
She was represented in dreams as a frozen, icy 
box or coffin or unreachable bare room. This 
part of her inner world was not related to her 
other love objects—nor was it integrated into 
her ego—and seemed a foreign body frozen and 
untouchable inside her. 

Mrs Y. had been told that analysis was a 
painful treatment and she thus knew that if she 
was upset and hurt I was a good analyst and was 
doing my job properly. I would therefore be 
happy, so she was content. Although I was seen 
as an ugly hunchback she did not mind; in fact, 
her hostility and envy of me was thus diminished. 
I was felt to be near to her when she was upset 
and she felt adequate so long as this situation 
continued. According to the patient her brothers 
and her mother and father were all intelligent and 
she was the stupid member of the family. 
However, during the analysis she felt that if she 
understood me and I was willing to work with 
her she could not be so stupid after all; otherwise 
I would be bored with her. To her stupid meant 
castrated. 

However, she could not bear it if I showed her 
the oedipal conflicts expressed in her dreams, 
nor when her dreams and associations led us to 
her earlier experiences with her mother. Still 
more difficult was it for her when I linked the 
conflicts of these early years with the conflicts 
she was having in her present life with her 
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husband and with her lover. When these inter- 
pretations were made she got confused, felt 
attacked and could not understand me. In spite 
of this she continued to give me dreams and 
associations in which her present life was con- 
nected with her past and with the frozen, isolated 
part of her inner world which represented her 
mother. I tried to help her feel her sorrow and 
need to warm her mother but this also made her 
feel that I was attacking her—was angry with her 
and, therefore, I too would become distant. She 
could not accept or really understand the 
meaning of my words; they became part of the 
isolated, frozen past. One day, however, she 
dreamt about her search for a penis and went to 
buy one at the chemist’s shop. With this she 
could warm up her mother: she was then able to 
remember some of her mother’s clothes, the 
contents of her cupboards and the books on her 
shelves; these representations of her mother 
gradually became familiar objects, i.e. not part 
of the frozen mother inside her. When these 
became loved and grieved over she began to take 
her memories of her mother out of cold storage. 

Mrs Y. always dreamt profusely and usually 
wept when telling me her dreams: however, one 
day she came into the room looking happier than 
usual and told me that she had had a truly 
marvellous dream—quite different from the usual 
ones. 

It was about a piece of marvellous velvet; the 
most beautiful material, texture, colour, she had 
ever seen: but it was not hers. It was Hope's 
(the name of a friend of hers). Here the patient 
wept. She, the patient, could not have the 
velvet—or touch or stroke it unless she were 
Hope—and she was not. ‘ But still’, she said, 
‘it was a marvellous dream. I never imagined 
such beautiful stuff.’ She then spoke about her 
mother and soon realized that the velvet repre- 
sented her mother’s body. She went on to speak 
about her father’s attitude to her mother when 
she (the mother) was ‘ blue’ (her phrase—I did 
not yet know the colour of the velvet which was 
first said to be golden—but later became a lovely 
blue colour like her mother’s eyes). Father could 
do nothing for mother and so when she was 
depressed he used to go to his shed and mend his 
boat. The patient then wept again, and spoke 
about hopelessness. No one could cure or soothe 
or stroke her mother—only Hope could stroke 
her. Later in the same session Mrs Y. spoke 
about her lover who often stroked her but did 
not touch his own wife; nor could she let her 
husband touch her. 
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The meaning of this dream was, of course, 
over-determined: it proved a turning point in 
the analysis which for some time became centred 
on the theme of hopelessness. This was con- 
nected with not being able to help or care for or 
satisfy mother, or to get near to her. I, the 
analyst, was no longer seen as the angry hunch- 
back, and gradually the frozen isolated part of 
the patient, the unloved frozen mother, receded. 
Mrs Y. later began to form relationships with 
women and she cared for an old, angry woman 
whom she tended before she died. Later still she 
was able to let her husband leave her. This 
involved being able to release him and let him 
give up the hopeless relationship with her and 
his hope of pleasing her. She is still in analysis 
and is discovering what it is like to be a woman 
and to be able to relate to the world—which 
involves giving up her relationship with un- 
helpable people—and of being able to receive 
help from the analyst. 

Theoretically the question is: was Mrs Y.’s 
inability to accept and give satisfaction to her 
husband based on the early failure with the 
depressed mother who fed her? Did she in this 
way act out and preserve her relationship with 
her mother, i.e. her husband had to relate to her 
as she had related to her mother and was not 
allowed to warm her or leave her? Or were her 
Strivings based on a later structure, the result of 
her oedipal wish to have her father and give up 
her attachment to her mother? Her relationship 
with her husband enabled her to postpone the 
acceptance of her failure to revive her mother 
and her relationship with her analyst enabled her 
to deny her failure to be nourished by her. She 
had first to feel the hopelessness and then give up 
centring her life around it before she could give 
up her hostility and fear and perhaps reach the 
€pressive position, thus making reparation 
Possible, 
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Thave presented material to illustrate some of 
the difficulties encountered by a woman analyst 
When analysing women patients whose mothers 
Were either depressed or withdrawn. These 
Patients’ main preoccupation is with the satis- 
faction of their mothers without giving up their 
Pleasure in their genitals with which they satisfy 
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men. They enjoy and value their vaginas but not 
their total femininity. This dual aim (i.e. the 
satisfaction of their mothers and of men) 
necessitates: (a) a denial of castration; (b) the 
undervaluing of husbands, i.e. fathers; (c) a 
particular form of relationship with the women 
who, they feel, do not have the sexual pleasure 
they have. They have a horror of touching these 
women but want to render them harmless and to 
warm or stimulate them. 

My thesis is that a state of primitive concern is 
one factor in the structure of human relationship 
and can be reached during the analysis of some 
patients once their defences against their hostility, 
their reaction formations to their aggressive 
tendencies and a period of hopelessness are 
overcome. Their early primitive emotional 
feelings can then be used in mature object 
relationships.! 

It is open to question whether these patients 
should be thought of as latent homosexuals. In 
my opinion they should not because, although 
they are preoccupied with women, this is more 
because of their love and fear and pity for their 
mothers and their wish to keep them alive, than 
because of their libidinal drives which are 
directed towards men. 

In the analysis these patients have first to 
accept that they cannot satisfy their mothers 
sexually: they then internalize them (if they have 
not already done so) and feel love and concern 
for their introjects. Lastly, they have to go 
through a period of hopelessness and grief 
because their love and concern is useless to their 
mothers. They do not then turn to another 
woman to satisfy sexually, but find other women 
to care for and love. I do not see this as con- 
nected mainly with guilt feelings. They can also 
then form loving and not only sexual erotic 
relationships with their husbands. It should once 
again be noted that these women do not turn to 
women for sexual or body satisfaction. They 
relate to women as love objects—and objects for 
mutual concern—but not mainly as drive- 
satisfying objects. 

These patients illustrate the technical difficul- 
ties inherent in the analysis by a woman analyst 
of those women patients whose preoccupation it 
is to satisfy a depressed mother while having 
sexual lives of their own. I have tried to show 
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* John Klauber, who made a valuable contribution to 
QY Paper when I read it to the British Psycho-Analytical 
ociety, has given me permission to refer to his ideas. 
wit Eyated the underlying problem as being connected 
Me the way the judgments of the ego impose themselves 

n the drives and on the important role played by the ego 


in coming to terms with the realities of the mother’s 
character. This in turn he saw as depending on the basic 
health in the child which can survive the bad parts of 
its early experiences and eventually utilize the good parts 
for mature object relationships. 
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how difficult it is to follow the threads of their 
instinctual life and how these run parallel with 
the ego’s struggle to maintain its object relation- 
ship. The analyst has to understand the conflicts 
appropriate to the oedipal and pre-oedipal phases 
and see how they relate to the primitive object 
relationships in which the origins of mutual 
concern can be traced. In the patients I describe 
the instinctual drives do not deviate but their 
failure to satisfy their mothers is acted out in 
their relationships with their husbands and 
lovers, who are kept as necessary but only 
partially satisfying objects, and with their 
analysts whom they feel they can satisfy for ever. 
I have emphasized these patients’ needs to care 
for their mothers and not what I assume 
to be the earlier need to be cared for by 
them. 

Before summarizing my paper I want to make 
an attempt at some generalizations, in order to 
give a partial answer to the question in my 
title—‘ What does a woman want?’ I am (I 
think rightly) afraid of generalizations because 
I believe they tend to blur the clinical material on 
which they are based and inevitably omit many 
important issues, but perhaps it is appropriate at 
this stage to try to do so. 

I suggest that women want, both in their 
relationship with men and with women, to use 
that primitive structure in human relations, 
namely the capacity for mutual concern (Balint, 
1972). Owing to its primitive nature it can only 
be satisfactorily expressed by the body itself, or 
by feelings in the body based on inner repre- 
sentatives of the body and by body memories. 
The vagina is that part of a woman’s body which 
is felt to be the most important area with which 
to express mutual concern with men (this does 
not exclude the use of the rest of her body). 
However in her relation to women she is at a loss 
to know how to express it unless she has herself 
introjected and identified with a satisfactory 
satisfying woman’s body which satisfied her and 
which she felt she satisfied when she was an 
infant. I assume that if she was satisfied by her 
mother’s body she rightly felt that her own body 
satisfied her mother. I do not think it is adequate 
to think in terms of identification with parts of a 
woman’s body or of the environment created by 
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the mother. Furthermore, I suggest that unless a 
woman can experience mutual concern with 
women her relationship with men is likely to be 
impoverished and men may be undervalued and 
not experienced as objects for mutual concern, 


SUMMARY 


1. Some technical problems connected with a 
woman’s attachment to her mother in adult life can 
be hard to detect by a woman analyst in the analysis 
of women patients, but if not detected can hold up 
treatment and the analysis can become repetitive. 

2. This tendency shows itself in many ways. For 
instance, the most important part of the session 
can be the way the patient comes into and leaves the 
analyst’s room, and the verbal communication is 
meaningless unless the real meaning of entering the 
room is understood. 

3. The patient’s feeling that the analyst looks to 
the patient for satisfaction and is excited by her has 
to be understood not only in terms of a wish to 
satisfy the mother and the analyst, but also as the 
method the patient adopts in order to keep her own 
femininity, and prevent the mother from being too 
envious of her—the possessor of an exciting, excited 
vagina which she feels her mother has not—and 
which is useless in relation to her mother. 

4. This can be understood as a form of latent 
homosexuality but arguments have been put forward 
to suggest that the heterosexual strivings are primary 
and are not a defence against homosexuality. The 
wish to care for the mother arises partly because 
she (the mother) was depressed or withdrawn when 
they were young, and partly because of the hostilities 
of the oedipal phase. They are able to do so after 
some analysis because there was some early object 
who cared for them and once the reaction forma- 
tions against hostility have been overcome. 

These patients do not repress their heterosexual 
drives and the pleasures their vaginas can give to 
men. In spite of this they can be seen to centre their 
lives around their mothers and to choose their 
husbands in order to repeat a pattern that they had 
with their mothers, i.e. one in which they, like their 
mothers, cannot be satisfied. At the same time they 
secretly satisfy other men, not their husbands. It is 
possible that this also repeats the pattern which they 
had as children when they satisfied their brothers. 10 
consequence the lives of these women are split into 
two apparently disconnected parts in which women 
are valued but unsatisfied and unsatisfiable, an 
men are undervalued but some are satisfied an 
satisfiable. 
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INTERPERSONAL ASPECTS OF INTERNALIZATIONS 


HELM STIERLIN, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Increasingly, the concept of internalization— 
subsuming identification, introjection and incor- 
poration—has become central to psychoanalytic 
theory, as many psychoanalytic propositions 
build on it. Freud, in many of his writings, but 
particularly in ‘ The Ego and the Id ° (1923), has 
established its importance, and many other 
authors, such as Rapaport (195la, b, c, 1959), 
Hartmann (1939, 1955, 1956), Loewald (1962), 
Jacobson (1954, 1964), Sandler (1960), Sandler 
& Rosenblatt (1962), have subsequently illum- 
inated and clarified this concept. More recently, 
Schafer (1968) has defined its scope and discussed 
its various aspects. 

Still, the concept points to issues which have 
remained ambiguous, controversial, or insuffic- 
iently understood. This paper takes up one of 
them: The issue of how we can understand and 
distinguish internalizations which primarily ful- 
fil a defensive function and internalizations 
which primarily serve the subject’s growth and 
learning. This is an issue which, among others, 
Hartmann et al, (1964), Loewald (1962), 
Schafer (1968) and, most recently, Smith (1971) 
have considered. 

Let us begin our discussion by briefly sketching 
out two closely related aspects of internaliza- 
tions which bear on this topic and are predom- 
inantly ‘ intrapsychic °. 


SOME INTRAPSYCHIC ASPECTS 
. There is, first, what we may call the mode of 
internalization. Here I refer to the traditional 
distinctions made between incorporation, intro- 
jection and identification. The viewpoints for 
making these distinctions have yaried—Schafer 
(1968) has discussed this state of affairs—but 
there has been a trend to make them on the basis 
of how primitive or elaborate the processes 
under discussion appear. Thus many authors 
have tended to view incorporation as the most 


hs Here, as elsewhere, we face semantic ambiguities 
k cause ° internalization ’ can denote a process as well as 
e product or object of this process. Many psycho- 
analytic authors might unwittingly favour the concept 
or mode) of introjection over the concepts of inter- 


primitive, and identification as the most 
elaborate mode of internalization. At the same 
time, they have (with many qualifications) 
tended to equate primitiveness of mode with 
greater likelihood of defensive usage and 
elaborateness with greater likelihood for growth 
and learning. 

There is, second, closely related to the above, 
their intrapsychic integration which, among 
others, Hartmann & Loewenstein (1962) have 
discussed. Here I refer to how internalizations 
fit themselves into the subject’s overall psychic 
organization and behaviour. This aspect can 
also be used to differentiate modes. For example, 
identifications can be viewed as making for better 
integrations than introjections.* For identifica- 
tions, according to Schafer (1968), tend to facili- 
tate behaviour which the subject frequently 
feels is self-determined—i.e. a reflection or pro- 
duct of his own needs—and which only on 
closer examination turns out to be correlated 
with some external person. Introjections, by 
contrast, appear to give rise to less smooth or 
successful behavioural integrations. Although 
the subject has some internal dialogue with his 
introjects—he may hear them as voices, for 
example, or feel them as presences—they remain 
quasi-segregated, i.e. poorly assimilated albeit 
often personified forces within himself as is 
typical for many fragmented forms of schizo- 
phrenia (Stierlin, 1970a). 

The intrapsychic integration thus reflects the 
fate of the internalized objects. Schafer (1968) 
has elaborated three fates which are here pos- 
sible. Internalized objects may, first, become 
established as introjects and other ‘ primary- 
process presences >. They can, second, be trans- 
formed into identifications. Or they can, third, 
be preserved in a way that allows their index to 
exist and be recognized as external to the 
subjective self. It is this third fate which seems 


nalization, identification, or incorporation because 
introjection alone offers a derivative term which allows 
one to distinguish easily between the process (introjection) 
and the product (the introject). 
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most compatible with, and conducive to, the 
subject’s growth instead of primarily denoting 
defensive usage. 

The mode and intrapsychic integration, as 
just outlined, appear to be functions of the sub- 
ject’s psychic maturation and differentiation at 
a given point in time. Certain ego maturations 
and differentiations, in particular, seem crucial 
in order that more elaborate and integrative 
internalizations can take place. Here we think, 
above all, of the capacity to build up a representa- 
tional world which Sandler & Rosenblatt (1962) 
have emphasized as a prerequisite for the 
occurrence of introjections and identifications 
as commonly defined. Hence, the more 
differentiated and mature the subject’s psychic 
organization, the more likely will his internaliza- 
tions be elaborate and integrative, and the more 
likely they seem suited to serve growth and 
learning rather than fulfil defensive needs. 

However, any deeper consideration of this 
issue—namely how internalizations come to 
serve either defensive or learning needs—requires 
us to take into account not only the relevant 
intrapsychic but also the interpersonal aspects. 
To these we must turn next. 


THE INTERPERSONAL CONTEXT 


All internalizations imply an other (or others) 
whose characteristics the subject internalizes. 
This other, apart from supplying the material— 
such as his character or gender traits, values, 
regulatory principles, etc.—for internalizations, 
codetermines the context wherein they occur and 
thus affects the intrapsychic aspects outlined 
above. When we try to do justice to this com- 
plexity, we must think of a relational dialectic 
in which not only the subject’s but also the 
other’s contributions become important. 

In order to bring into view such relational 
dialectic, I shall, in the following, focus on several 
interpersonal—instead of intrapsychic—dimen- 
sions. These dimensions are interrelated with 
each other and with the intrapsychic aspects 
outlined above. Like these intrapsychic aspects, 
they bear on how internalizations tend to either 
serve the subject’s needs for growth and learning 
or serve his defensive purposes. While we can 
conceive these dimensions from the vantage 
point of the internalizing subject, we must, at the 
same time, include in our field of vision the other’s 
(or others’) contributions. 
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A first such dimension is exclusivity of depend- 
ency. 

Exclusivity of dependency. Here we ask: How 
dependent and captive is the subject in relation 
to a dominant other? Is his interpersonal field 
closed or can he opt for other (more or less) 
dependent relationships? We can visualize here a 
situation of extreme captivity to only one domi- 
nant person. Then the above relational dialectic 
seems to‘ shrink’, as it were; the subject is forced 
to gear all his growth needs and defensive opera- 
tions to this one dominant person. I have else- 
where (Stierlin, 1959, 1969, 1971) elaborated 
implications of this extreme situation. Where it 
exists it is likely to interfere seriously with the 
subject’s growth and also is likely to strain to 
the utmost his defensive adaptation. 

Another such dimension is interpersonal 
intensity. 

Interpersonal intensity reflects the subject’s 
needs and wishes as these are aroused in a more 
or less ‘ heated ° interpersonal field. The more 
heated this field becomes, the more conflicts, 
ambivalences and attempts to flee the field will 
be stirred up. At the same time, any occurring 
internalizations will tend to primarily serve 
defensive functions. Freud, for one, has given 
us examples of the defensive employment of 
internalizations which reflect, as well as respond 
to, an interpersonally intense and conflictful 
field. In his paper on ‘The Psychogenesis of a 
Case of Homosexuality in a Woman’ (1920), he 
discusses this woman’s masculine identifications 
in terms of central conflicts with her parents: She 
sought revenge, tried to protect herself, expressed 
disappointment, etc. ` Schafer (1968) under- 
scores the same general point when he writes: 


Objects appear to become introjects in crises—for 
example, when they are urgently needed and are 
unavailable, or when they get caught up in storms of 
ambivalence (p. 73), 


as seems typical of many oedipal constellations. 
Schafer also calls attention here to the seeming 
paradox that relations affected or threatened by 
sudden losses can become particularly intense 
and conflictful—at least for a while. Understand- 
ably, they can then give rise to unusually strong 
and lasting identifications, as already observed 
by Freud (1917) and recently described by Smith 
(1971). 


? The parents must first be perceived in order later to 
be introjected and in order to be perceived they must have 
been built up within the representational world as object 


representations of one sort or another’ (Sandler & 
Rosenblatt, 1962, p. 132). 
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Non-defensive internalizations—i.e. internal- 
izations that primarily serve learning and growth 
—by contrast seem to thrive on an optimal 
middle and non-conflictual intensity of the 
relationship where we find a (more or less) 
continuous flow of warm, positive and suppor- 
tive feelings and where there is relatively little 
conflict and ambivalence. If the interpersonal 
intensity becomes too low, however, there will be 
lacking that minimal interpersonal involvement 
that seems required in order that internaliza- 
tions can take hold at all. Learning and growth 
will then also be negatively affected, if not pre- 
vented. 


State of psychological boundaries 


Individuals vary in their capacity to maintain 
psychological boundaries, i.e. maintain their 
differentiation and sense of separateness vis-à-vis 
others. This capacity reflects, among many 
other things, their ego maturation and ability to 
build up a representational world. This capacity 
becomes particularly important—and is easily 
jeopardized—when the subject tries to establish 
empathy and closeness. Especially many 
schizophrenic patients under these circumstances 
tend to be threatened with a whirl of psycholog- 
ical dedifferentiation against which they often 
try to defend themselves by rigid (phobic or 
paranoid) distancing manoeuvres. 

Psychological boundaries, however, are not 
only a matter of individual capacities, but also 
are influenced by the interpersonal context. As 
such, they reflect as well as respond to the 
prevailing balance of interpersonal closeness and 
distance (Stierlin, 1964). This balance, also, 
seems to bear on whether internalizations pri- 
marily serve the subject’s growth or learning or 
serve his defensive purposes. Thus, where psy- 
chological boundaries are easily maintained 
under conditions of intimacy, the subject—e.g. 
a patient in psychotherapy—seems to have 
some freedomin selectively (albeit unconsciously) 
internalizing those traits or values of the other— 
in this case, his therapist—that seem most 
conducive to his growth. Where, by contrast, 
his boundaries are threatened or eroded, his 
internalizations are likely to have a more 
unselectively defensive quality. This, in parti- 
cular, seems to hold true for many situations in 
which the subject identifies with the aggressor as 
has been described by A. Freud (1936): Because 
boundaries cannot be maintained, the subject 
lets here the other’s sadism get under his skin, as 
it were, and can then only cope with this sadism 
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by internalizing it, i.e. by becoming a sadist him- 
self. An example would be certain concentration 
camp victims who, unlike other such victims, 
internalized the sadistic traits of their SS tor- 
mentors, depending on whether sufficient 
psychological boundaries could be maintained or 
not. 

These three dimensions—exclusivity of depend- 
ence, interpersonal intensity, and state of psycho- 
logical boundaries—appear closely interrelated 
but also can be evaluated independently. 

For example, a concentration camp prisoner 
in solitary confinement can be exclusively 
captive to a particular SS jailer yet, depending on 
other factors, such as the jailer’s interest in his 
prisoner, the interpersonal intensity of their 
relationship may be low or high, and psycholog- 
ical boundaries between them may be well or 
poorly established. Bettelheim (1960) has des- 
scribed such differing patterns of relationships 
between jailers and victims. In practice, though, 
the three dimensions tend to apply conjointly and 
then tend to have a cumulative impact on the 
subject. The reasons for this become clearer when 
we consider next the contributions of the 
dominant other. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE DOMINANT OTHER 


These contributions come into view when we 
—while conceiving a relational dialectic— 
transcend the classical analytical perspective in 
which traditionally the internalizing subject and 
not the contributing other has been the locus of 
inquiry. In the following, I shall limit myself to 
discussing the relational dialectic that occurs 
between parent and child. 

How, then, can the parents’ contributions to 
the child’s internalizations be perceived and 
conceptualized? In order to answer this question 
we turn again to the three interpersonal dimen- 
sions just described. How can they, we ask now, 
bring into view specific ways in which a parent 
may affect what his child internalizes? And how 
can they, we ask further, illuminate whether such 
internalizations serve primarily his defensive or 
growth needs? = 

As regards the first dimension—exclusivity 
of dependence—the child’s contributions at 
first seem to stand out. For an exclusive 
dependence seems to be here largely a function 
of the child’s age-specific helplessness and 
immaturity. Such helplessness and immaturity 
seem to cause the young child to become totally 
and exclusively dependent on a powerful parent, 
ordinarily his mother. At closer inspection, 
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though, also the mother’s contributions become 
important. For this mother, through her acts, 
can either aggravate and prolong, or attenuate 
and shorten, the child’s dependence on her. 
Either she can tie this child to her alone or she 
can, from the beginning of the relationship, 
allow him to have other mothering persons 
(such as her husband, grandparents, older 
siblings) besides herself. In the one case, she 
binds her child actively to her dependency 
orbit; in the other, she permits him—more or less 
age-appropriately—to move out of this orbit. 

Similar considerations apply to the second 
interpersonal dimension which we have called 
interpersonal intensity. Also such interpersonal 
intensity (of the relationship) appears, on the 
one side, determined by the intensity of the 
child’s needs and wishes as these are directed 
toward a powerful parent. On the other, this 
intensity appears determined by the intensity of 
this parent’s needs and wishes for his (or her) 
child. Moreover, it seems determined by how the 
parent’s and child’s reciprocal wishes either com- 
plement, or clash with, each other. When they 
clash, the child’s very survival may depend on 
how he lives up to the parental needs and wishes 
and on how he, at the same time, manages to 
sacrifice, dissociate or modify any needs and 
wishes of his own. Once such a struggle for, and 
anxiety about, survival becomes part of the 
picture, the relationship is bound to grow 
unbearably intense. This tends to be the case 
when a parent—who often is only minimally 
involved with other persons such as spouse, 
relatives, friends or other children—makes a 
particular child the recipient of his or her 
strongest and most difficult to fulfil wishes and 
needs, 

The state of psychological boundaries—the 
third dimension under discussion—at first sight, 
again, appears chiefly determined by the child’s 
contributions, particularly by his ego matura- 
tion, as mentioned earlier. Closer inspection, 
however, reveals also here the importance of 
parental contributions. Bruch (1969, 1970), for 
one, has shown how an impervious and intrusive 
parent may disastrously interfere with the child’s 
development of a discriminatory ego—his main 
tool for an effective and flexible boundary 
setting. For example, she has shown how some 
mothers tend to define certain of their child’s 
bodily experiences—such as his hunger or 
fatigue—in ways which prevent this child from 
adequately spotting and labelling these exper- 
iences for himself. These mothers thus interfere 
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on a basic level with their child’s capacity to 
distinguish his own needs and wishes from those 
which others define for him. Further, an in- 
trusive and impervious parent may not only 
substitute his ego for the child’s own discrimina- 
tory ego, as just described, he (or she) may, in 
addition, actively attribute to the child traits such 
as ‘ weakness’ or ‘ badness’ which, when inter- 
nalized by the child, make more difficult if not 
impossible the child’s attempts to create or 
maintain effective psychological boundaries. 
This aspect has been described elsewhere 
(Stierlin et al., 1971). 

These considerations make it clearer why, in 
the practice of parent-child relations, the three 
above-mentioned interpersonal dimensions may 
combine in causing a dependent child’s inter- 
nalizations to become maximally defensive and 
only minimally conducive to growth and learn- 
ing. For a mother can try to make—and keep— 
her child exclusively dependent on her not only 
by keeping this child away from alternative 
mothers, but also can try to achieve this goal by 
interfering with his psychological differentiation 
and self-determination. The combined impact 
of these two maternal stratagems will cause the 
child to mobilize all his resources for his defen- 
sive struggle against the mother. Such a child 
will have only minimal leeway for a relatively 
conflict-free learning, as all his skills, energies 
and capacities for internalizations must serve his 
‘adaptation to his mother’s stronger reality ’. 
When, in addition, her needs and wishes for him 
happen to be unusually intense, his plight 
grows worse and his defensive task becomes even 
more difficult. 

Such an early parent-child relationship pro- 
vides therefore the paradigm for what I have 
called a negative mutuality (Stierlin, 1969, 1971). 
Here we find typically a subject who is exclusively 
dependent on one dominant parent, is exposed 
to maximal interpersonal intensity, while he is 
as yet unable to build or maintain a minimum of 
psychological boundaries. This parent-child 
paradigm therefore highlights an interpersonal 
context wherein any occurring internalizations 
must maximally serve defensive needs and can 
only minimally contribute to the subject’s growth 
and learning. 

The above relational dialectic between parent 
and child changes over time. Ordinarily there 
unfolds a movement of mutual individuation 
and separation which reflects as well as triggers 
changes in the three interpersonal dimensions: 
Over time the child tends to become less exclu- 
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sively dependent on one dominant parent, tends 
to be less involved with his family, and tends to feel 
more securely at home in his psychciogical bound- 
aries. This positive movement, then, affects as well 
as reflects the vicissitudes of his internalizations 
which, increasingly, promise to serve his growth 
and learning rather than fulfil his defensive needs. 

However, this ideal separation course seems 
not the rule. In practice, we notice many 
deviations. These deviations can occur in 
opposite directions. In each case the child’s 
internalizations will be negatively affected—i.e. 
in each case they will have to fulfil primarily 
defensive rather than growth needs—yet this will 
happen in contrasting ways. In one case, the 
relational dialectic will tend to reflect a negative 
mutuality in which the child, far beyond what 
seems age-appropriate, is held captive to a 
dominant parent, is subjected to undue inter- 
personal intensity, and is excessively threatened 
in his psychological boundaries. In the other 
case, it seems more appropriate to speak of an 
attenuated or deficient mutuality: the child 
becomes here prematurely released from paren- 
tal dependency, the interpersonal intensity of 
the relationship remains low from the beginning, 
and his psychological boundaries appear pre- 
maturely pushed. Finally, we can conceive of 
disturbances falling in between these two ex- 
tremes. Where this happens, the three interper- 
sonal dimensions, in one way or the other, appear 
unevenly constituted and thus affect unevenly 
the evolving relational dialectic. 


TRANSACTIONAL MODES 


It was in an attempt to bring into clearer view 
typical disturbances of parent-child relations 
that I have introduced the concept of trans- 
actional modes. This concept, described else- 
where in detail (Stierlin, 1971, 1972; Stierlin & 
Ravenscroft, 1972), grew out of my prolonged 
work with disturbed adolescents and their 
families. Many of these adolescents were 
Potential schizophrenics and/or runaways whom 
I studied through conjoint family therapy ses- 
sions and repeated follow-up interviews. In the 
following, I shall try to show that these trans- 
actional modes can help to illuminate the topic 
of this paper: how to understand and dis- 
tinguish internalizations which serve growth 
rather than defensive needs of the subject. 

Transactional modes, as here conceptualized, 
dominate a family life during given periods. 
They denote transitive parental attitudes, that 
is, parental attitudes which are formative and 
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structure the child’s responses. At the same 
time, they denote characteristic response patterns 
of the child designed to cope with the * stronger 
parent’s reality’ (Stierlin, 1959). All these 
modes, when operating in excess, imply a trau- 
matization and/or psychological exploitation of 
the child. However, because of the negative 
reciprocity, the parents, no less than their 
children, cannot help becoming damaged and/or 
psychologically exploited. 

The three transactional modes in question are 
the modes of binding, expelling, and delegating. 
I shall now describe them briefly insofar as 
they bear on the topic under discussion. In so 
doing, I shall primarily focus on what is observ- 
able in adolescence. 


The mode of binding 


Where the binding mode prevails, the child 
is held unduly captive to one dominant parent, 
is excessively subjected to interpersonal in- 
tensity, and is deprived of efficient and flexible 
psychological boundaries. The binding mode 
thus operates as a strong centripetal force. 
The ensuing psychological interactions seem 
designed to keep the child in the parental and 
family orbit. Such binding operates on three, 
more or less interdependent, levels which affect 
the interpersonal dimensions described above. 

On the first level, the binding parent infantil- 
izes the child by offering undue regressive grati- 
fication. Thus the parent saps the child’s will to 
separate. We are tempted to speak here of * id- 
binding’. Such ‘id-binding’ keeps the child 
unduly captive to the overgratifying parent. 
Also, it makes for excessive interpersonal in- 
tensity insofar as the child, his will to separate 
sapped, has no other object than his parent on 
which to channel, and hence diffuse, his in- 
stinctual and other needs. : 

Second, binding can operate on a more cogni- 
tive (as against an affective and elementary 
need-satisfying) level. When this happens, the 
child is exposed to double-binding and other 
mystifying manoeuvres which tend to undermine 
his trust in his inner psychic guide-posts and 
hence erode his grasp of his inner and outer 
reality. These cognitively binding manoeuyres 
have been described by such authors as Bateson 
(1969), Bateson ef al. (1956), Wynne & Singer 
(1963a, b), Singer & Wynne (1965a, b, 1966), 
Laing (1960, 1967), Laing & Esterson (1964) and 
others. We are here tempted to speak of * ego- 
binding’, as a given parent tends to substitute his 
own—distorted as well as distorting—ego for that 
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of the child. Also the cognitively bound child 
remains excessively tied to his parents, since he 
inevitably lacks basic interpersonal skills— 
particularly those facilitating intimacy—that 
are crucial to survival in a peer group or al- 
ternative adult world. And he is also exposed to 
excessive interpersonal intensity while his ability 
to establish flexible and efficient psychological 
boundaries is disastrously impaired. Thus his 
captivity to the dominant parent is even more 
firmly assured. 

Finally, binding can occur primarily through 
the exploitation of the child’s loyalty. This 
phenomenon has been well described by 
Boszormenyi-Nagy (1972). We are here tempted 
to speak of ‘ superego-binding ’, since the child 
in question is trained to experience any betrayal 
of loyality—as exemplified in his wish to separate 
—as the number one crime for which only the 
harshest punishment will do. Also the ‘ superego- 
bound’ adolescent, we notice at once, faces 
immense—mainly inner and unconscious—in- 
junctions when he wants to move into the peer 
group and he therefore tends to sabotage him- 
self when he attempts such moves. Accordingly 
also he cannot help remaining unduly captive 
to an intensified interpersonal field. 


The mode of expelling 


We can distinguish between an expulsion 
which—usually after much ambivalence and 
escalation—climaxes a binding mode, as just 
described, and an expelling mode proper. Where 
this latter mode prevails, we find an enduring 
neglect and rejection of children who tend to be 
considered nuisances and hindrances by their 
parents. A strong centrifugal force is here 
operative which pushes many of these children 
into premature separation. These children 
appear not so much exploited, as neglected and 
abandoned. They are deprived and traumatized 
in a different way from the bound children 
described above. These children, therefore, are 
driven to experience only an abortive and 
relatively weak dependence, they are exposed to 
relatively little interpersonal intensity, and their 
boundaries appear pushed rather than interfered 
with. (However, such premature ‘ pushing’ of 
boundaries does not necessarily equip the child- 
ren with the psychological tools needed to dif- 
ferentiate themselves flexibly and efficiently in a 
complex interpersonal world.) 


The mode of delegating 
This mode reflects disturbances in the re- 
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lational dialectic that fall between the extremes 
denoted by the binding and expelling modes, 
Here the three interpersonal dimensions come 
unevenly into play, with the result that we find 
varying forms of dependence, varying forms of 
interpersonal intensity, and varying boundary 
constellations. In order to make this clearer, let us 
briefly consider what the delegating mode entails. 

Where the delegating mode prevails, the 
adolescent is encouraged and allowed to move 
out of the parental orbit—up to a point. He 
is now held on a long leash, as it were. Sucha 
qualified ‘sending out ’ is implied in the original 
Latin word, de-legare. De-legare means, first, 
to send out and it means, second, to entrust witha 
mission. The latter meaning implies that the 
delegate—although sent out—remains beholden 
to the person who sends him out. The delegate, 
we find therefore, must become bound in a special 
and selective manner. Essentially, he must be 
bound via a strong bond of loyalty that ties him 
to the person who entrusts him with the mission. 
If he is too much bound on the affective and 
cognitive levels, as described above, he will be a 
poor delegate, for he will lack the motivation 
and/or differentiated skills required to execute 
his mission successfully. 

Unlike the severely bound adolescent, the 
delegated adolescent can—under certain condi- 
tions—move into the peer group and hence can 
use the peer group—its models, values, and 
goals—as a base and pool for further separation 
and individuation. But if he does separate, he 
is likely to suffer intensified conflicts. Such con- 
flicts can be of three types: conflicts over 
individuation, conflicts of missions, and conflicts 
of loyalties. I shall briefly comment on them. 

Conflicts over individuation are bound to arise 
when the child, propelled by the centrifugal 
momentum of adolescence, tries to separate more 
actively. The most important factor seems here 
his growing cognitive differentiation and mat- 
uration, as described by Inhelder & Piaget 
(1958), Kagan (1971) and others. As a result of 
such maturation, he becomes better equipped to 
delineate his own needs and motivations against 
those which his parents hold for him. Suc 
self-delineation then will tend to trigger off and 
bring into acute awareness conflicts over * doing 
his own thing’, as I have described elsewhere 
(Stierlin et al., 1971). 

Conflicts of missions imply not so much 4 
struggle over liberation from the delegating 
parent, but denote rather a dilemma posed y. 
incompatible missions. This becomes clearer 
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when we consider, next, the varieties of missions 
a delegate might have to fulfil. 

First, a delegate—who is loyalty-bound to 
one parent—may have the mission to destroy the 
other parent. The prototype of such a delegate 
is Hamlet who, while loyalty-bound to his dead 
father (who was murdered by his mother’s 
lover), became entrusted with the mission of 
destroying his mother, a task which embroiled 
him in deepest—and, as it turned out, unsolvable 
—loyalty conflicts. Thus one parent might 
entrust the adolescent with the mission to de- 
grade or embarrass the hated spouse, whereas 
this spouse entrusts the adolescent with the 
mission of appeasing his marital partner. Again 
and again we find in our work adolescents who 
seem torn asunder by such conflicting loyalties. 
(One deeply disturbed adolescent boy in our 
sample was brought to therapy immediately 
after his 16th birthday when he, presented with a 
shotgun by his mother, had threatened to shoot 
his father.) 

Second, the adolescent delegate may have the 
mission to provide one or both parents with 
vicarious satisfactions, as has been described by 
Johnson & Szurek (1952). Here we find typically 
those delegates whom their parents (covertly) 
encourage to steal, to become promiscuous, to 
defy school authorities, etc—i.e. incite into 
activities which all imply a sending out and 
simultaneous holding back of the adolescent. 
Often such adolescents must fulfil a repair 
function for their parents: they must provide 
their parents with experiences on which they, 
the parents, missed out while they were adoles- 
cents themselves. These adolescents then appear 
commissioned to provide their parents with 
desperately needed ‘ id nutriment ’. 

We may speak, next, of an ego-supporting 
mission (on behalf of the parent’s ego, of course) 
when a delegate is sent out in order to experi- 
Ment with situations or problems which the 
Parent does not dare to tackle himself. David 
Reiss (1970, personal communication) spoke in 
a similar context of the ‘ scout function’ of the 
adolescent. Rather typically, such adolescents 
May be commissioned to try out a break-away 
from the family orbit, thereby providing a 
demonstration of how it is to survive in a cold 
outer world. They are then in the service of 
Parents who feel ambivalently deadlocked in a 
Stale and frustrating marriage which they are 
too afraid to leave. 

Finally, we can distinguish between types of 
Missions which primarily serve the parent’s 
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superego. Since Freud we can differentiate three 
main functions of the superego: ego-ideal, self- 
observation and conscience. The fulfilment of 
any of these functions can become an adolescent's 
major mission. 

If he has the mission to fulfil his parent's ego- 
ideal, he must take it upon himself to become 
the professional or artistic success which his 
parent dreamt of but failed to become. Here we 
find those children who are pushed into pre- 
mature achievement by parents who are blind to 
these children’s inherent limits. 

Where a delegate becomes commissioned to 
serve his parent’s self-observation, the parent’s 
observation of the offspring substitutes for the 
parent’s own self-observation. The child might 
have to provide the constant living contrast of 
badness or craziness which the parent needs in 
order to remain reassured about his (or her) 
inwardly doubted virtue or sanity. Such a dele- 
gate fulfils a similar function as does a Negro 
for his white master who needs and fosters this 
Negro’s ‘ inferiority ’ as a constant reminder and 
reassurance of his own ‘ superiority °. 

Finally, the delegate may become commis- 
sioned to become his parent’s conscience, In 
contrast to the severely loyalty-bound adolescent, 
described earlier, this type of delegate is allowed 
to move, temporarily, away from the parental 
orbit, i.e. he is not devastated by excruciating 
unconscious guilt should he leave (i.e. betray) 
his parents. Such a delegate is allowed to leave 
his parents—on the condition that he takes it 
upon himself to atone for their guilt. Here we 
may think of those German adolescents who 
volunteered for hard work in various Israeli 
kibbutzim in order to atone for crimes which 
their parents had committed and which these 

nts had managed to disown. (These adoles- 
cents called their project ‘ Aktion Siihnezeichen `, 
‘sign of atonement °.) 

All these missions, we find at closer inspection, 
not only conflict with the adolescent’s drive for 
individuation and separation, but also create 
conditions for additional conflicts, as when the 
loyalty to one parent implies a betrayal of 
loyalty to the other, or when various missions 
conflict with each other. Such, for example, 
is the case when a delegate is commissioned to 
provide a parent with vicarious sexual thrills but 
is also expected to embody this parent’s virtuous 
ego-ideal. Here we find typically adolescents who 
seem compelled to act out irresponsibly and 
immorally. 

Parents, as a rule, are the more prone to 
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delegate their adolescents for various types of 
missions the more they find themselves ambival- 
ently mired in a crisis of middle-age, i.e. when 
they are torn between fears of loneliness and 
wishes to make new starts, and when they need 
their children to resolve their ambivalence. 

Delegated adolescents, we find therefore, are 
not held exclusively captive to dominant parents 
as are bound adolescents, nor are they pushed 
into a premature independence as are expelled 
adolescents. However, their status as delegates 
subjects them often to an interpersonal intensity 
wherein certain types of conflicts (e.g. conflicts 
of loyalty and conflicts of missions) can become 
overpoweringly strong and fateful. 

I shall, finally, try to summarize how the above 
conceptualization bears more specifically on the 
vicissitudes of internalizations. In so doing, I 
shall again focus primarily on what happens in 
adolescence between parents and children. 


INTERNALIZATIONS UNDER THE BINDING MODE 


Where the binding mode prevails, internaliza- 
tions will maximally have to serve defensive needs 
but the quality and extent of such defensive 
usage will depend on whether binding occurs 
primarily on the affective, cognitive or loyalty 
levels. The situation becomes most difficult for 
a child when all three levels are involved. 

Where binding on the affective and de- 
pendency levels is dominant, the child becomes 
trapped in close and intensely conflictful re- 
lationships. He must try to survive under such 
intensity and must defend himself against being 
overstimulated, devoured or engulfed by his 
dominant parent. Many sexual perversions— 
indicating a partial or total derailment of sexual 
identifications—appear to grow out of an inter- 
personal field wherein the child must cope with 
his over-aroused primitive sexuality and aggres- 
siveness while, at the same time, must adapt 
himself to an overwhelming and engulfing 
parent. (Socarides, 1968, among many others, 
has well described the complex vicissitudes of 
internalizations besetting potential homo- 
sexuals.) Such internalizations occur often in 
primitive incorporative or introjective modes, 
corresponding to the child’s primitive psychic 
make-up and also reflect a dependency that is 
still exclusive and intense. When such parental 
binding carries over into adolescence, a poten- 
tially homosexual child, his will to separate 
sapped, might fail to find badly needed alternate 
models for his gender identification and hence 
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becomes irreversibly entrenched in his deviant 
gender identity. 

Where binding on the cognitive level prevails, 
the child comes to lack the tools and know-how 
for adequately differentiating himself from the 
dominant parent. In addition to being held 
captive to this parent and to being subjected 
to massive interpersonal intensity, such binding 
will disastrously interfere with his building up 
an adequate representational world, as described 
by Sandler & Rosenblatt (1962). Thus, not only 
will such a child be driven to employ internaliza- 
tions defensively, these internalizations, also, 
will appear unduly defective and/or inappro- 
priate. Here belong typically the (more or less) 
idiosyncratic introjects of many schizophrenic 
patients which, at closer inspection, reflect the 
workings of a distorting as well as distorted 
parental ego. In addition to being idiosyncratic, 
many of these internalizations—or introjects— 
appear highly fragmented, unintegrated, or 
amorphous. 

Where binding on the loyalty level dominates, 
the child can be expected to develop primitive 
and rigid superego identifications which threaten 
him with massive ‘ break-away guilt ° should he 
commit the number one crime—namely, leave 
or betray his parent(s). Therefore deeply loyalty- 
bound adolescents, as described elsewhere 
Stierlin, 1971a), rarely tend to run away from 
home even when they appear to suffer unbearable 
pain. And when they run away, they seem to do 
it in ways that seem designed to sabotage their 
runaway intent and to invite cruel punishment. 


INTERNALIZATIONS UNDER THE EXPELLING MODE 


Depending on how early and pervasively the 
expelling mode operates, internalizations will 
reflect here different vicissitudes. Compared to 
what we found in the binding mode, however, the 
products of such internalizations will always 
appear shallow and transient. For there are now 
lacking those exclusively dependent and intense 
relationships so characteristic of the binding 
mode which tend to make for deep albeit highly 
defensive and problematical internalizations. 
Shallow and transient internalizations can, © 
course, have adaptive and defensive advantages 
as when only ‘ bad’ features are available for 
internalization from a dominant parent, because 
this parent is brutal, inept or contradictory: 
Therefore many expelled adolescents who early 
move into the peer group may seem better © 
than their more tightly bound age-mates. At 
closer inspection, though, such defensive an 
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adaptive advantages often seem limited. For 
many of these expelled adolescents, never having 
felt important to any one parent, appear im- 
poverished as well as unable to achieve those 
selective identifications which truly could serve 
their growth and learning. Unable to form close 
intimate relationships, they seem to fall an easy 
prey to those shifting models for internalizations 
which most readily fill the vacuum created by their 
neglecting and expelling parents: namely, their 
peers and the shadowy heroes of the mass media. 
Bronfenbrenner (1970), for one, has traced how 
such parental neglect and expulsion must 
negatively affect the emotional growth of many 
present-day American children. 


INTERNALIZATIONS UNDER THE DELEGATING MODE 


The delegating mode takes a middle position 
between the binding and expelling modes. Ina 
sense, it represents a combination of binding 
and expelling features. This combination varies, 
depending chiefly on which missions are involved. 

: Delegated adolescents—in contrast to mas- 
sively expelled adolescents—can be made subject 
to deep and lasting internalizations. Yet often 
it seems very difficult to decide whether and how 
these internalizations serve the adolescent’s 
growth or dı fensive needs. In order to illuminate 
this complexity, we must consider how elements 
of binding enter into the delegating mode. 

Delegating adolescents, we saw, are less 
massively bound than those first-described 
adolescents who are more exclusively exposed 
to the binding mode proper. For these delegates, 
in the pursuit of their missions, are allowed and 
encouraged to move outside the family orbit—as 
when, for example, their mission demands that 
they act out a parent’s delinquent tendencies or 
that they become professional successes on their 
Parents’ behalf. And, insofar as they are less 
tied to the parental orbit than the more exclus- 
ively bound adolescents, they have also more 
access to alternative models and experiences than 
the latter. These alternative models and ex- 
Periences allow then for different and more vary- 
ing internalizations than would be obtainable 
merely within the parental orbit. Hence there 
is a greater chance that such internalizations can 
be selective and can serve their growth. 

But while being kept less tied to the parents, 
these delegates, in order to fulfil their mission, 
in a sense must be even more securely bound 
than the first-mentioned adolescents. I spoke 
therefore of a particularly strong, yet selective 
loyalty to the parents that here seems required. 
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How such selective loyalty is instilled and main- 
tained, though, still needs to be better under- 
stood. However, there seems little doubt that 
special types of projective identifications on 
the part of the dominant parent play a crucial 
role. The mechanisms of projective identifica- 
tion, as described by Klein (1946) and Bion (1957) 
from the vantage point of the child or patient, 
can also be used to illuminate the contribution 
of parents. This implies that the dominant 
parent projects on to his child a dissociated 
trait or motive such as his delinquent tendencies 
and then identifies with this trait which is now 
located in the child. This makes it possible for 
him to keep this trait or motive in a * working 
distance ’ close to his self and yet locate it out- 
side the self where it can be conveniently at- 
tacked or punished. The child, on his part, 
internalizes this parental delinquent trait, that is, 
he becomes a delinquent delegate. By thus 
internalizing his parent’s disowned trait, or 
motive, he colludes with the latter and allows 
himself to become a more or less extended, 
movable and retrievable adjunct to the parent’s 
motivational and defensive system. This then 
reflects the selective loyalty referred to above. 
It implies massive psychological exploitation of 
the child by the parent, but why the child permits 
such exploitation remains often a mystery. 
Zinner & Shapiro (1972), among others, have 
adduced some explanations. But whatever the 
more specific reasons, we can assume that 
elementary safety needs, as recently stated by 
Sandler & Joffe (1969), come into play for the 
child. This means that the child lets himself be 
exploited because basically he tries to hold on to 
the safety of an approbation and protection 
that he perceives is staked on his fulfilling his 
delegated mission. : 

But—and this seems important—at one point 
in their lives, most adolescent children will (more 
or less dimly) begin to realize that they are 
striking a bad safety bargain, as it were, namely 
when they begin to realize that they let themselves 
be exploited for only dubious ‘ safety returns ’. 
It is at this point that conflicts within a heated 
interpersonal field are bound to become intense. 
These are the conflicts which I have described 
earlier as conflicts over individuation, conflicts 
of missions, and conflicts of loyalties. 

All three varieties of conflicts are bound to 
create an intensely heated interpersonal field. 
In this field we find typically those storms of 
ambivalence, threats of abandonment and/or 
sudden flights from relationships which seem to 
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make for particularly deep and lasting interna- 
lizations. However, as the adolescent scene tends 
to be so bewildering and complex, it remains 
often a difficult task to decide whether and how 
any given internalizations serve here primarily 
defensive and/or growth purposes. 


SUMMARY 


Internalizations have intrapsychic as well as inter- 
personal aspects. Both are closely interrelated but, 
to some extent, can be evaluated independently. 
Intrapsychic and interpersonal aspects must be 
considered when we want to determine whether 
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THE MALE TRANSSEXUAL AS ‘ EXPERIMENT’ 


ROBERT J. STOLLER, Los ANGELES 


This paper carries further a discussion of early 
factors in the development of male transsex- 
ualism (Stoller, 1968, 1970a, 1971a; Newman & 
Stoller, 1971). I shall consider consequences of 
studies with these most unusual patients on 
theories concerning earliest stages of infantile 
development in more normal and in perverse 
people, stressing in this regard the role of par- 
ental influences. 

Let us first note the clinical picture in trans- 
sexualism. The adult transsexual male has been 
feminine since earliest childhood, in some cases 
as early as a year and in all without a phase of 
masculinity. By three or four he is already say- 
ing he wants to be a girl and expects he will 
lose his penis while his body converts entirely to 
female. He plays only with girls, is accepted by 
them (in games in which no other boys are 
included), and takes only female roles. Usually 
while still adolescent, this person has already 
passed successfully as a woman, never recognized 
to be a male. ‘ Her’ femininity is natural, not 
an act or mimicry. ‘She’ is never sexually 
excited by women’s clothes. In order to be 
accepted as a female, the patient wants ‘her’ 
body converted to female. The condition is very 
rare and should be differentiated from others in 
which patients also request ‘ sex change a 

Rather than my repeating material in earlier 
Papers, let it suffice only to refer to the unusual 
circumstances which produce these most femin- 
ine of males. A chronically depressed, bisexual 
woman, who considers herself without value, 
Marries a distant and passive man. If she gives 
birth to a beautiful son, she has in her arms the 
Cure to her lifelong hopelessness. Without her 
husband present either to interfere or to serve as 
a model for the boy’s masculinity, she holds her 
Perfect child in an endless embrace. As a result 
the child does not adequately learn where his 
own body ends and hers begins, at least in 
Tegard to a sense of maleness and femaleness. 


_A transsexual boy of four and a half draws a 
Picture, entitled ‘ Mother and Son’, wherein there 


is no clear delineation of his body from hers. He is 
without anatomical features, except for eyes, and 
is represented only as her arm. Both face forward, 
looking not at each other but at the world as if one 
(Stoller, 1971d). 


Encouraging every sign of gracefulness, 
delicacy, unaggressiveness, artistic sensibility, 
and interest in feminine ways, his mother rein- 
forces, in a blissful ambience, her son’s advance 
towards femininity. 

There is reason to believe that male trans- 
sexualism is a clear-cut entity with rather precise 
clinical picture, dynamics and aetiology (Stoller, 
1971a, c). Since one of its oddest features is the 
patient’s request for anatomical * sex change É 
all too often that request is considered pathogno- 
monic. The inexperienced diagnostician thus 
either labels several different conditions, i.e. 
with different clinical pictures, dynamics and 
aetiologies, as transsexualism (such as paranoid 
psychoses, effeminate homosexuality, fetishistic 
cross-dressing, or certain biological intersex- 
ualities), or, aware that so many different sorts of 
men demand ‘ sex change ’, he says that trans- 
sexualism does not exist. At any rate, although 
the term ‘ transsexual ’ is widely used for anyone 
requesting ‘sex change *, only a very few such 
people—the most feminine—fit the criteria for 
the condition I would call transsexualism. 

Can transsexualism tell us anything about 
normal development? For some people, this is 
an interesting but bizarre condition, a shoddy 
amusement; one is easily lost in frivolous 
details. To do so, however, is to miss the 
opportunity for an “ experiment ’ we would never 
ourselves dare perform, which may help us 
study the unfolding of masculinity and femininity 
in less aberrant people. 

It is therefore my purpose now to assert the 
obvious, observed from a new perspective in the 
transsexual: that non-conflictual forces playing 
upon the infant’s body and psyche are essential 
for personality development and that we should 
extend our use of contributions from non- 
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analytic workers even beyond that sanctioned by 
Rapaport (1960) and Hartmann (1939). I shall 
also emphasize that the earliest * structures * in 
identity need not be accounted for primarily by 
an instinct theory and only secondarily by an 
object relations (social learning) theory as Freud 
attempted, but vice versa. Not the least of the 
positive effects of such a demonstration would 
be the beginning linking of an array of findings 
from psychologists in regard to learning theory. 
Inaddition, differentiating non-conflictual origins 
of masculinity and femininity (gender identity) 
may help us see a value in separating out 
mechanisms of perversion from those of non- 
perverse sexual aberration. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCES AND CORE GENDER 
IDENTITY 


Can a gross aberration in character structure 
be produced without trauma? Can such an 
aberration result from the same kinds of forces 
necessary for normal development; is there a con- 
nection between the processes that produce these 
opposites: femininity in a transsexual male and 
masculinity in a normal male? To quote an 
earlier paper: 


ity in males are just as much selected arbitrarily from 
the personalities and behaviours of the boy’s mother 
and father as are those that yield transsexualism. 
The infant will not know it is a male and is to become 
masculine because of any innate force. His parents 
teach that to him, and they can as effortlessly teach 
something else. From the moment parents are told 
they have a boy, the process of reinforcement of 
certain behaviour and of discouraging other behavi- 
our in regard to what the parents consider to be 
masculinity will be under way. Choice of names, 
colour of clothes, style of clothes, ways of holding 
the child, how much closeness and distance, and 
types of games played—all this and so much more 
Starts almost from birth on. Making up the greater 
part of the infant’s * training’ in its development of 
gender, these experiences produce little or no con- 
flict. Certainly, in the happy family, the development 
of the first nuclei of what that society and that family 
consider masculinity are greeted with pleasure and 
are encouraged to grow until these nuclei have begun 
to coalesce sometime around the end of the first 
year, giving by then a distinctly masculine quality to 
the little boy’s behaviour. One aspect of this, so far 
only a hint needing more rigorous confirmation, is 
that mothers (with a few pathological exceptions) 
differentially handle, caress, feed and keep upon 
their bodies male as compared to female infants; 
usually there is more lingering body contact with 
infant daughters. From birth on, then, non-trau- 
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matic and non-<conflictual learning experiences 
begin creating masculinity in boys... and, us 
fortunately, femininity too, as in tranwexuak 
(Stoller, 1971). 


Let us digress from transsexualism to discus 
more general rules, to be tested by the transsex- 
ual ‘ experiment *, which I think govern earliest 
stages in gender identity development in more 
normal people. 

The word ‘ sexuality * covers a wide range of 
behaviour, within which are, among others, 
two areas: one biological—the male and female 
sex—and one psychological—masculinity and 
femininity. For the latter no word is already in 
use, and so I chose the term ‘ gender identity’ 
to designate it (Stoller, 1964). Sex and gender 
identity are not necessarily directly related. For 
instance, a biologically normal male (sex) may 
be as feminine (gender identity) from earliest 
childhood throughout life as a feminine woman 
and will live his life, undetected, as a woman; this 
is the transsexual. The word * gender ’ is not very 
convenient, for usually it has been synonymous 
with ‘sex’. So, uneasily, I added * identity’, 
which implies an organization around life-long 
themes which add up to one’s sense of self. 

Gender identity, then, is that part of oneself— 
a set of convictions—concerned with masculinity 
and femininity. At its core, and the earliest part 
to develop, is a taken for granted conviction one 
is a male or female, i.e. that one’s assignment to 
the male or female sex was anatomically and 
ultimately psychologically correct. I feel this 
core gender identity—the sense of maleness of 
femaleness (which is not all there is to gender 
identity, only the beginning)—develops from the 
following: 

1. Biological factors: (a) embryological anat- 
omy and physiology; (b) hormones; (c) CNS 
centres. However, in humans the effects of these 
factors can be reversed by learning. We can use 
the transsexual to reveal how little these biologi- 
cal forces can withstand the effects of environ- 
ment: mother and father. 

2. Genital anatomy as a signal to parents (oF 
to any other person, such as the one who delivers 
the baby and thus gives the first official assign- 
ment), and as a source of sensations (* body eg9 ’ 
which confirm sex assignment. i 

3. Sex assigament and rearing: (a) parents 
personalities; (b) parents’ attitudes about this 
child’s sex and gender; (c) other people’s (50 
ciety’s) attitudes. 


4. ‘Learning’: conditioning, classical and 


nt; shaping; imprinting; habituation; the 
of being raised from birth by a female 
her); the encouraging of identification with 
The parent of the same or opposite sex. 
> These contribute in varying amounts to creat- 
fag core gender identity, which is well formed by 
three (Moncey et al., 1957; Sears, 1965). It is 
ice irreversible by around five or six, no 
matter what attempts are made.? (Research has 
Yet to be done to establish these ages; this is a 
$ l impression derived from work on children 
Tey our research team.) I believe this core 
‘gender identity is produced by the above factors 
"and does not arise from defence by one part of 
“oneself (superego or ego) against * instinctual * 
- desire (id). Such conflicts contribute to gender 
identity development, but only later. I do not 
mean there is no pain or trauma in these first 
" months of life or that, when present, they do not 
‘help determine core gender identity. Painful 
demands do shape an infant's behaviour, but 
these demands are forces that originate at first 
from people outside the infant, not from intra- 
Psychic conflicts, such as one (inner) idea, fan- 
fasy or object being opposed by another. 
Conditioning (or a like learning process) is 
tarlicr. Then fantasy gradually comes to domi- 
nate, while conditioning per se will change be- 
haviour only in unusual circumstances (e.g. 
traumatic neuroses). That the potential for 
Such change remains in adult life is proven in the 
experimental laboratory and some behaviour 
therapies. 

In each of us, the psychic elements first 
Created (core gender identity) are untouched by 
life experience or intensive treatment like 
analysis. Whatever else shifts in the way of 
Masculinity and femininity, even under the 
Onslaught of deteriorating psychosis or organic 
brain disease, one’s sense of being a male or of 
being a female is fixed, if it was in infancy. 
However, this sense will be bisexual from the 
beginning of life on if parents encourage too much 

timacy with or behaviour like the parent of the 
Opposite sex? or are unsure of their infant’s sex 
{as we find in certain anatomical hermaphrodites 


+1 think that much of what analysts have called bio- 
is instead the result of the early postnatal 

(Stoller, 1972). Perhaps many limitations in 

er by analysis are due to such fixed 


(essence, being); that in turn can be 
active relearning, e.g. behaviouri: 
children, less so in adults. 
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whose parents are uncertaie from berth to which 
sex their child should be assigned (Moacy et al., 
1955; Stoller, 1968). 
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areas; analysis is energized by the tensions 
conflict creates (Freud, 1937). How then can 
analysis be the tool for discovering the origins 
of those large sweeps of character that are not 
the result of conflict or that, starting in conflict, 
are now ego-syntonic (Hartmann, 1939) and work 
unnoticed in making life bearable or enjoyable. 
Take, for instance, the personality of the Israeli 
sabra, sturdy, reality-orientated, and remarkably 
well suited for the environment which produced 
it. Some of the attributes of this personality— 
stubbornness, impoliteness, directness—look to 
the outsider like a defensive toughness (reaction 
formation), in our culture known to be an 
attempted solution of intrapsychic stress. But 
that is not the aetiology of such traits in the 
sabra. These traits, too, develop from conflict, 
but not his own. They are the result of his 
forefathers’ conflicts and restitutive fantasies, 
though he might be the last to know it. He 
feels he grew by spontaneous generation out of 
his native soil and cannot comprehend the 
ghetto-Jewish fearfulness of his parents or 
grandparents. He is what they dared not be in 
Central Europe. We are again reminded that 
not all historical forces act through neurotic 
mechanisms. 

Recall for the moment our transsexual, who 
feels he is a woman and wishes his body changed 
to female. His femininity derives from the way 
he is handled by his mother, who has wished him 
to be her beautiful, graceful, idealized, feminized 
phallus. And that is what he becomes, starting 
from the first behaviour one can reckon as 
gender behaviour. She uses her son this way 
because, in her neurosis, she suffers endless 
anguish, for which he, as this marvellous phallus, 
is to serve as the cure; but his femininity, the 
result of her effects, causes him no suffering 
(unless he is punished in society for showing it) 
(Newman & Stoller, 1971). 

The end results of parental fantasies are often 
not congenial in children. Some parents wish 
to destroy their children, and the wish can be- 
come reality if transmitted to the children (per- 
haps a common source of suicidal impulses 
(Rosenbaum & Richman, 1970)): they comply 
with their parents’ wish that they disappear. 
Some parental fantasies lead to a child whose 
living out of them yields conflict within himself 


* There may be an opening here into issues underlyi 
the mind-brain problem. Mo 

* Psychoanalysis, as Freud devised it, is a theory of 
desire. Even when he recognized there was behaviour 
beyond desire in its libidinal sense, he had to invent 
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or with society. This is so either because the 
bearer of the fantasies will be fought by society 
or because the fantasy has ambivalent elements. 
In the happier situation—probably the one in 
which the greatest part of one’s culture is passed 
on from generation to generation—the parental 
fantasies lead to children in touch with them- 
selves and their society. 

I think such parental fantasies can be emplaced 
by two processes. The first is exemplified in 
conditioning or imprinting, wherein the central 
nervous system is modified without the inter- 
position of psychic processes in the infant. What 
the transsexual’s mother does with her body as 
she holds her infant is an example of such com- 
munication from psyche (mother’s motivated 
action) to unresisting neurophysiology (infant's 
brain). And like modes of communication— 
though different messages are transmitted— 
pass from all mothers who hold their infants. 

The second process, this time cognitive on the 
infant’s part, is so familiar to analysts that we 
too often ignore the silent, earlier, non-cognitive 
process. Only with this second process do we 
have memory and fantasy: the infant senses his 
mother’s impingement upon his tissues and 
makes something of it. That is, he has now 
advanced enough that he has the capacity to 
perceive it, judge it, interpret it, and believe it 
has meaning for his mother and for him. 

While psychoanalysis blew over the mechan- 
ical models used by psychologists, it paid a price 
in that it has hesitated to let any mechanics 
(non-motivated behaviour) back into its theory: 
in living organisms, what is not motivated (i.¢- 
‘instinctual’, drive-orientated, goal-directed) 
does not exist; either creatures are pressing for 
(desiring) life (Eros) or for the absolute peace of 
inanimacy (Thanatos).* But analytic workers 
have recognized that there are other learning 
processes at work. Thus, leaks in theory have 
gradually been plugged by such concepts 3 
conflict-free ego spheres (Hartmann, 1939). 
basic faults (Balint, 1968) and lacunae (Johnson 
& Szurek, 1952). From outside psychoanalysis, 
quite different theoretical schemes and data 
have been permitted entree into analysis, such 
as those of Piaget, general systems theorizers; 
cyberneticists, ethologists, neurophysiologists, 
and even academic psychologists, with their 


another desire: death instinct. Yet the work of etholo- 
gists, learning theorists and neurophysiologists points 
mechanics of function and behaviour that run untoue 
by the * energy ’ of desire. 


on conditioning, reinforcement, shaping, 
and punishment. 

Sometimes the parents’ fantasies make a happy 
+ unfortunately, this generally requires 
parents. Often, on the other hand, the 
is the object of fantasies of revenge or 
, an especially poignant version being the 
child who is shaped by a parent's self-hatred, 
$ in the child is taken to be part of that 
{ t’s self. One sees this, for instance, in 
‘effeminate homosexual boys. They have often 
“been saddled with their mother’s hatred of male- 
ness and masculinity, originating in her self- 
hatred for not having been a boy; under her 
‘alternating malice and over-protectiveness they 
“must shape themselves as unmanly and as if 
Unaggressive® in order to retain closeness with 
their mothers. 

_ With happy or unhappy result, the examples 
are endless, because, I believe, such parental 
‘activity is present in the development of all 
children. Our beliefs about our children are apt 
‘to be self-fulfilling prophecies. 

_ Sometimes the task parents assign is simply 
too great for the child’s capacities; he may be 
biologically incapable, as, for example, with a 
low IQ, or with a physical appearance or a too 
intense biological drive that preclude living out 
the parental fantasy. Sometimes the task cannot 
be accomplished because it is made up of a 
parent’s conflicting fantasies. The child must 
fespond to all the orders, even to sorting out 
which are to be dominant or conscious themes 
and which hidden or unconscious; conflicts with 
or within the superego will be prominent in this 


Category. 

Greene (1967) says: 
The ‘ psychotic’s * superego is the internalization of 
the actual aggression of the parents against the 
child, even if refracted through the child's fantasy. 


May this not be more generally true than just 
with psychotics? And may this not also be re- 
lated to many other aspects of normal and ab- 
normal personality development which hereto- 
fore have been ascribed in the analytic literature 
Solely to infant fantasy rather than also reality 
incorporated ? : 

So that there is no misunderstanding, let it be 
said that of course not everything is due to direct 
parental influences, as if one does not also create 
one’s own neuroses. We cannot account for re- 
pression, for splitting, for most of psychopatho- 


$ The aggression is hidden in the effeminacy, 
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unending variety of defence mechanisms with 
an explanation based only on learning theories, 
ethological concepts, or a theory of parental 
influences. My presentation may have made it 
seem as if the child is unable to resist the strength 
of parents’ wishes. But I do not quite believe 
that; though it is, I think, more true for the 
infant, it is less for the child. First there is 
biological endowment which may permit (or 
force) the infant to withstand such pressures. 
Second, in later infancy its own development 
(especially its advancing fantasy life, conscious 
and unconscious) will make it reshape the 
parental demands. Third, parents are changed, 
even by their child; parents’ messages can be 
diluted, die away, or be reversed. Last, the child 
misinterprets its parents’ wishes; it sees monsters 
where there may be none. 


PERVERSION 


There are advantages to the concept of core 
gender identity, for it permits one to re-order 
clinical data. If one determines which gender 
behaviours developed non-conflictually in earliest 
life, one may recognize that these are unalterable 
parts of identity, part of one’s true self (being) 
(Winnicott, 1965). They will be unchangeable by 
psychoanalysis, for analysis works on the frac- 
ture lines that separate what one is from the 
defences one has to erect that overlie one’s 
genuine self. Seen in this regard, transsexual- 
ism, as I have described it, is not a product of 
neurosis, i.e. of conflict and compromise, any 
more than is the core of masculinity in normal 
men or femininity in normal women. We are, 
however, familiar with disorders of gender 
identity which are the result of conflict and 
defence: the perversions. (Rather than neurosis 
being the negative of perversion, as Freud said, 

rsion might be considered as a neurosis 
which had reason to seize the sexual apparatus 
for its action. In the perversion—as in all 
neuroses—both the trauma and cure are simul- 
taneously present.) Transsexualism can be 
compared and contrasted in this regard with 
a related gender disorder, transvestism, which 
contains cross-gender perverse elements—neu- 
rotic compromises in the area of genital behav- 
iour. 


a word which implies caricature; femininity does not. 
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In this discussion ‘transvestism ° will refer 
only to fetishistic cross-dressing; by ‘ fetishistic’ 
I mean specifically that women’s clothes produce 
an erection. This sharply differentiates the 
condition from transsexualism, where fetishistic 
sexual excitement is never found. 


The physical appearance of the two separates 
them for us, usually in a few moments, always over 
a period of time. The transsexual is feminine; no 
aspect of demeanour or clothes makes one suspicious. 
The transvestite, on the other hand, cannot hide 
for long his excitement that he is a man dressed as a 
woman. He can hardly refrain from announcing his 
secret, either overtly or by some garishness of style. 


Transvestism is a perversion in the sense that 
a substitute, instead of a full human relationship, 
is required for maximum sexual gratification. 
The sexual act of cross-dressing focuses on the 
genitals as the most prized and necessary pro- 
ducer of pleasure; it follows that if a man gets 
his greatest pleasure from his penis and spends 
much of his time preoccupied with methods of 
gratifying his sexual needs, then—whatever 
appearances to the contrary—he prizes his male- 
ness. This is the case with the transvestite, 
as paradoxical as it seems since he enjoys dress- 
ing as a woman. He does not consider himself 
a female trapped in a male body; he considers 
himself a male and wishes to remain so. Even 
when dressed in women’s clothes, his greatest 
pleasure is sensing his penis hidden beneath. 
These are almost always masculine-appearing 
and masculine-behaving men, except when 
gripped by their sexual impulse, who are in 
masculine professions, married, attracted to 
women’s bodies, and heterosexual in their overt 
behaviour. Their cross-dressing is intermittent, 
not permanent. 

The manifestations of transvestism usually 
begin at puberty or soon after, when the young 
man is for the first time sexually excited by 
putting on women’s clothes. (Infrequently, the 
initial episode occurs in childhood or well into 
adult life.) Usually a single type of garment, such 
as shoes or underwear, is used at first for excite- 
ment. In one group of transvestites, the single 
garment remains the technique of choice in 
promoting the masturbation which follows; 
in others, the cross-dressing desire gradually 
spreads, so that eventually the greatest excite- 
ment is produced by dressing completely as a 
woman. This latter group of men may also enjoy 
passing for hours as women in open society. 
However, unlike the transsexual, the transves- 
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tite’s excitement comes from knowing that he is 
a male successfully running the risks of passing, 
Those transvestites who enjoy transient passing 
usually have accompanying transsexual fantasies, 
occasional thoughts of what it would be like to 
have a female body. But the duration, depth and 
extent of these fantasies are not comparable to 
those of transsexuals, nor is there the demand to 
become a female no matter what the risks. 

The clues to aetiology in transvestism are less 
clear than those in male transsexualism. Per- 
haps this is because no adequate studies have yet 
been done of the parents of transvestites. One 
sometimes encounters transsexuals when still 
children and can study their infancy through the 
eyes of their parents, but these opportunities are 
not yet available with transvestites, who are 
only seen in late adolescence or adulthood. So 
we have only an impressionistic picture of aetio- 
logy. 

Transvestites do not give a history of the close, 
symbiotic mother-son relationship, nor do the 
few mothers of transvestites so far studied. 
They do not give a history of very early feminin- 
ity, but on the contrary tell of (and photographs 
in family albums illustrate) a period of several 
years of masculine development. Then, typically, 
comes the story that a female dresses this mas- 
culine little boy in women’s clothes. This experi- 
ence, forced on an already masculine boy who 
can sense the humiliation aimed at him, is not 
sexually exciting. But in time, I theorize, the 
original traumatic experience is converted into 
a triumph, so that what was originally humiliat- 
ing becomes sexually exciting, a success. This 
theory could account for the fact that trans- 
vestites are masculine and wish to preserve their 
penis, not destroy it and be converted into 
females (Stoller, 1971c). 


The following exemplifies these factors. A 
biologically normal little boy developed in a mascu- 
line way for his first three years, when his mother 
suffered a chronic physical illness which hospitalized 
her permanently. He was put in the care of an aunt 
who hated males. She immediately manufactured 
with her own hands clothes for him of a style con- 
sidered effeminate in the community where they 
lived and disparaged all signs of developing mascu- 
linity. When four, his mother returned home on his 
birthday for a visit, shortly before dying; to cele- 
brate the occasion, this aunt dressed the boy 10 
girls’ clothes, introduced him to his mother as @ 
neighbourhood girl, and photographed the occasion. 

He has no memory of this; he dates the origin © 
his fetishistic cross-dressing from age six, when as @ 
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punishment he was forced by another woman to put 
on her clothes. On that occasion, he became 
strongly sexually excited and has done so invariably 
to the present with women’s clothes. Despite this 
need to cross-dress, the sense of maleness that was 
created in the first months of his life persists, as does 
his masculinity. He is a forceful man, in a business 
that requires an intense use of masculine qualities 
and invariably in his bearing and appearance is 
unquestionably masculine. His overt sexual life 
has been exclusively heterosexual. He is married, and 
has children. His sexual capacity, not surprisingly, 
is invaded by his fetishism, so that he has problems 
in potency unless dressed as a woman. He finds it of 
greatest importance that his wife dresses him as a 
woman and pretends for the moment that he is a 
woman—with a penis. 

One finds confirmation of his psychodynamics in 
his preferred pornography. In these stories, a mascu- 
line man, with manly name, is captured by beautiful, 
dangerous women, who force him against his will 
into women’s clothes. The circumstances are 
extremely humiliating; he begs them not to do so. 
However, they do (this of course provoking increased 
sexual excitement in the transvestite reader) until 
finally the portrayed character recognizes he has 
enjoyed being dressed. At this point, he becomes a 
close friend of the women, sharing in all their femin- 
ine joys, and accepted by them as ‘ one of the girls’. 
This frees him to remain a male and masculine 
except when he visits them and, in invariably happy 
circumstances, dresses up with them and shares in 
such feminine activities as shopping. This illustrated 
fantasy reveals the dynamics described above 
(Stoller, 19705). 


Father’s role is less clear than in transsexual- 
ism; the descriptions given of fathers and those 
fathers whom we have seen do not add up to a 
class of men with similar features. While some 
are distant and passive, others are noisy, angry, 
cruel disciplinarians. So far I have not heard of 
a loving, respected father; that lack they all 
have in common. 

Something comparable occurs in the aetiology 
of effeminate homosexuals. The mother of the 
effeminate homosexual has long been described 
as ‘ overprotective’. On actually observing her 
behaviour, one sees that the word ‘ overprotec- 
tive’ does not conjure up this mother’s actual 
behaviour. If we focus on the occasion when she 
is ‘ overprotective ’, we discover that her behay- 
iour is comparable to that used for training seals. 
When her son does not perform as she wishes, 
she hurts him. The style of hurting depends on 


* Fathers’ contributions to their sons’ effeminacy is 
know enough, they are not discussed here. 
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her personality; she may do it quietly or noisily, 
with threats or physical punishment or by with- 
drawing. However she acts, she does whatever is 
necessary to frighten her son enough that he 
modifies his behaviour. But when he behaves as 
she wishes, then comes the reward. So the ‘ over- 
protection ’ has two distinct forms. The first is 
the forbidding of distasteful behaviour, the 
second the lavish rewarding of approved be- 
haviour. As we know, the forbidden behaviour 
is that sensed by this mother as * masculine ’. 
It will be rough, penetrating, physically assertive, 
‘dirty’, heterosexual. When he is mother’s 
lovable little boy, however, he is clearly demon- 
strating that he is not doing any of the above. 

Note the difference here in the chronology of 
the development of gender identity: in the trans- 
sexual, there never is any masculine behaviour 
observable from earliest childhood, but in the 
effeminate homosexual, enough masculinity has 
already developed that it incites his mother to 
reduce it to rubble. In brief, such a mother, 
unable to bear her envy of males, is granted, 
by her son’s vulnerability, the safe opportunity 
to damage masculinity. This is a powerful attack 
on his identity, and he will no more fail to defend 
himself than does any other child. But, like all 
children as they erect character structure as a 
defence against parental influences, he must do 
the job with exquisite care, exactly fitted to the 
assault his mother may mount at any moment.® 

We know that the weak, passive, unmanly 
and effeminate appearance is partly façade; his 
mother could damage but not wipe out aggres- 
sivity. Even his masculinity remains, though in 
sad disarray. It now makes its appearance 
surreptitiously, in the form of caricature. Once 
again, as with transvestism, trauma is converted 
to triumph. Bak (1956) has said, * Common to 
all perversions is the dramatized denial of 
castration’. I would add that fear of having 
one’s penis castrated symbolizes an even greater 
fear, that one’s self will be destroyed: ‘ I shall no 
longer be me, a male, a boy’. 

Thave stressed that the transsexual is feminine; 
‘her’ behaviour is natural, unaffected, as one 
sees in feminine women. It also is continuous, 
not intermittent, just as femininity is continuous 
in normal women. This contrasts with the effemi- 
nate homosexual. His behaviour is not like that 
of women; it is mimicry, in which he underlines 
his distaste (and envy) for feminine qualities. He 


important, but being more variable, and because I do not 
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does to femininity rather as his mother does to 
masculinity: wherever he notes it, he disparages 
it. Even a dazzling portrayal, which provokes 
praise for his beauty and gracefulness, he still 
clearly labels as a performance. But from 
beginning to end, he informs everyone he is a 
male. 


THE OEDIPAL CONFLICT AS THE TEST 


Let us now consider the concept of perversion 
in the light of the difference on the one hand in 
the psychodynamics of the transsexual’s femin- 
inity and on the other the fetishistic excitement 
of the cross-dressing transvestite or the hostile 
mimicry of the effeminate homosexual. Prob- 
ably all analysts will agree that, as Freud first 
showed, perversion is a defence. But I believe 
a breakdown of logic occurs in that most analysts 
feel all sexual deviations are perversions, and 
having assumed this, they may then say all 
sexual deviations are defensive in nature. I 
disagree, feeling that some aberrant sexual be- 
haviour is statistically abnormal but not the 
result of conflict and defence; I would not call 
this perversion. Transsexualism is an example.” 

The oedipal conflict can be our guide. I agree 
with Freud that it is a crucial dynamic in the 
production of perversion, though also agreeing 
with those who say the time of decision comes 
earlier than age five, six or seven, when the con- 
flict reaches peak intensity in the normal. As a 
baseline for comparison, let us recall the oedipal 
conflict necessary for the production of normal 
masculinity. In this situation, an already 
masculine boy, having separated himself from 
his mother’s body and psyche, now fully per- 
ceives her as an external object who is sexually 
desired.. Under these circumstances, he finds 
his father an unconquerable rival and defers his 
hopes until later life (Freud, 1909), 

Now in perversions, one part of this process 
is not too pathological; an early phase of the 
oedipal situation proceeds more or less on 
schedule. It consists of the following: (1) de- 
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velopment of a sense of maleness (masculine 
core gender identity); (2) development of a 
masculinity (appearance, behaviour, fantasies) 
consonant—obviously—with the sense of male- 
ness; (3) this masculinity advances during and 
as part of separation and individuation from 
mother. But now® mother or occasionally her 
surrogate, such as an older sister, an aunt or 
neighbourhood girl, reacts specifically to the 
more or less successfully developed masculinity 
and tries to damage it. It is only when the boy 
has something essential to lose—a piece of his 
true being, his identity—that he can have castra- 
tion anxiety. I have seen no evidence of castra- 
tion anxiety in transsexual boys (before treat- 
ment). 

You have probably noted that I am ascribing 
to females the major role in producing castra- 
tion anxiety rather than this being father’s 
effect. I think this often holds in the perversions, 
but in the development of normal masculinity 
it may be father more than mother who threatens. 
A father who threatens is usually, if not too 
cruel,’ a wholesome force in developing mascu- 
linity, because in his very threatening, he gives 
the boy a model of masculinity to emulate 
(identification with the aggressor can be essential 
for normal development). In the perversions in 
males, however, one so often (always?) finds 
hatred and fear of women at the heart of the 
dynamics. Think of those exclusively masculine 
perversions such as exhibitionism, voyeurism, 
pedophilia, rape or fetishistic cross-dressing 
(transvestism). In each of these, there is a fanta- 
sied triumphant attack on the formerly all- 
powerful women who are imagined to have 
inflicted the first trauma. Bak (1968) said some- 
thing like this when he suggested that the fantasy 
of the phallic woman lies behind perversions 1m 
men. Perversion can be considered as trauma 
surmounted and the achievement of gratifying 
orgasm as triumph over threatened disaster. 
The perverse act may be the re-enactment of a 
crucial threat to existence in early childhood; in 


7 Perhaps in confirmation, it can be noted that except 
for the identity deviation (femininity and an object 
choice appropriate to that identity but ‘ homosexual ’ 
anatomically), I have never seen any of the known per- 
versions (e.g. fetishism, sadomasochism, exhibitionism, 
voyeurism, bestiality) in a transsexual. They are found 
often enough in many of those requesting ‘ sex transforma- 
tion’; but, as said earlier, few such people are trans- 
sexuals. 

3 One should not take the above literally. It is unlikely 
that this early stage in the oedipal situation occurs in an 
uncomplicated manner and then suddenly is disrupted. 
Probably there are disruptions from birth on with such 


mothers interfering somewhat with the developing 
masculinity; and there are severe disruptions in the 
separation process (cf. Greenacre, 1953, 1969; Bak, 1968), 
traumatically opposite to the blissful symbiosis in trans- 
sexualism. My earlier comments are not meant to say 
that the earliest pre-oedipal phases may not be disrupte 

but only that a sufficiently intact core gender identity 
develops that the child will know he has something vie 
to lose when his masculinity is attacked. My point is that 
whatever she does up to this point, mother has not pre 

vented some sense of maleness and masculinity from 
developing. 


® Too much cruelty by fathers also invites perversion. 
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the perverse act itself is a reliving of the histori- 
cally real disaster, this time with the happiest 
possible ending (Stoller, 19706). 

In both normal male development and in 
perversion, in contrast to transsexualism, 
masculinity appears in the first few years of life. 
Especially in the more normal it is the result of 
two processes. The first is the encouragement of 
any behaviour that parents consider masculine, 
and the second is encouragement of separation 
and individuation. While both these processes 
are distorted in perversions, chiefly by regression 
in the face of danger, the traumas that cause the 
distortion do not either stop the development 
of some masculinity or quite destroy whatever 
exists. Of special importance in both these 
types of oedipal development (normality and 
perversion),!° mother is unquestionably a dis- 
tinct person and a desired heterosexual object. 
She is not seen primarily as a person to be like 
but rather one to have (Greenson, 1966, 1968). 
Father is present, clearly defined in his maleness 
and masculinity and a very real threat. None of 
this is true for the transsexual boy. For emphasis, 
let us review how the oedipal complex in the 
transsexual differs from that in which a boy 
becomes masculine. 

First, because of failure to separate himself 
properly from his mother’s body, the transsexual 
boy never develops a yearning to possess a per- 
son of the opposite sex. Instead the gap the 
child wants to bridge is between himself and his 
distant father. 

Second, a sense of maleness and later, of 
masculinity, does not develop, as a permanent, 
autonomous part of the sense of self to be 
prized and protected. Therefore genital castration 
cannot be a threat, for the male genitals are not 
‘connected’ to the core identity as in other males. 

Third, there is no frightening but admired 
father who forces a detour in development and 
who is used as a model to emulate: he is not 
there, he is not frightening, he is not admirable 
—and his son does not want to be masculine 
anyway. 

And so, not wanting mother as a sex object 
Nor father as an object for identification, with 
no barrier to absolutely having mother—being 
like her is even more possession than winning her 
—there is no oedipal conflict, no castration 
anxiety, hardly the situation in normalcy or 
Perversion (Newman & Stoller, 1971). 


These are not really two different types; normality 
and perversion, we know, are in many ways only degrees 
on a continuum. 
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That this may not be just theory appears 
when one treats these boys. With the separation 
from mother which our treatment demands 
(Stoller, 19715) and with increase in masculine 
behaviour, one sees for the first time the mani- 
festations of oedipal conflict with which one is 
familiar—anxiety, phobias, aggressive behaviour, 
interest in his male genitals, masturbation, mas- 
culine identifications, his own appearance in 
fantasies as a male, sexual curiosity toward 
females, and attempts to touch mother sexually 
(Greenson, 1966; Newman & Stoller, 1971). 
There are men who seek sex transformation 
because of oedipal conflicts and castration 
anxiety. For instance, some hate their genitals 
or the demands erections meet, and, as in a 
religious fervour, attack themselves to extirpate 
guilt (Socarides, 1970). One has no problem in 
eliciting this motive from such people. Such is not 
the case with transsexuals. While they also wish 
to be rid of their genitals because of erections, 
the motivation expressed is not guilt but shame 
that one’s physical appearance is grotesque. 
The thesis that it is oedipal guilt and castration 
anxiety that produces transsexualism (as it does 
transvestism or effeminate homosexuality) re- 
quires more than a coherent theory; data are 
also needed. And we ought not consider as 
data the statement that the observations would 
be visible if they were not unconscious; even 
unconscious forces produce surface derivatives. 
It seems to me, then, that transsexualism can 
serve as an ‘ experiment’ to tell us more about 
both normal and perverse development. Not 
only do we fail to find trauma overcome as in 
the perversions, but we also fail to find the trau- 
matic sorts of oedipal conflicts present in the 
perversions. 


DEHUMANIZATION: THE FETISH 


There is one last clinical quality to be men- 
tioned in differentiating transsexualism from the 
perversions. To the earlier claim of perversion 
as trauma overcome, I would add that in perver- 
sion, but not in transsexualism, fetishization is 
always present. I would consider perversion 
one side of a continuum of fetishization of 
objects. The so-called normal uses this process 
less; those behaviours using it more are recog- 
nized by us as perverse. Some perversions use 
this device less (e.g. a permanent homosexual 
liaison) and some more (e.g. fetishism). It con- 


11 This extends Bak’s (1968) belief that fetishism is the 
model perversion. 
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sists of the dehumanizing of objects out of fear, 
distorting them in whole or in particular at- 
tributes from their reality and reinventing them 
so that they serve to undo the trauma which 
their presence in the perversion memorializes. 
I can think of no perversion in which this process 
is not central. 

Most of the perversions are found in men; 
is this because men’s masculinity is threatened 
in infancy by closeness to mother and that boys, 
to become masculine, must separate (‘ dis- 
identify", as Greenson calls it) from mother’s 
femaleness and femininity? I believe this does 
contribute to perverseness in males, though, 
when negotiated with less trauma, is an essential 
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factor in producing non-perverse sexuality, My 
only question in this regard is whether there is 
such a thing as * non-perverse sexuality ` in meq 
or whether there will not always be some remnant 
of hostility because of the trauma inflicted by 
mother in moving her son towards masculinity 
and by father in frustrating that now developed 
masculinity. What may leave the normal man 
with only microscopic amounts of perversion 
will be a feminine mother who appreciates 
heterosexuality and manliness (in men) and a 
masculine father who appreciates heterosexuality 
and femininity (in women), i.e. parents who can 
turn the boy’s oedipal conflict into an accom- 
plishment. 
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THE BERNFELD COLLABORATION IN THE JONES BIOGRAPHY 
OF FREUD 


HARRY TROSMAN and ERNEST S. WOLF, Cxicaco 


*... by the good aid that I of you shall borrow. . .’ 
—Shakespeare 


Scientists, no less than other mortals, are heir to 
all the foibles of mankind. Recurrent intra- 
organizational strife testifies to the enduring 
nature of narcissistic and competitive drives. 
Controversy, of course, is generally louder and 
more insistent than quietly and fruitfully work- 
ing together and, inevitably, this has led his- 
torians to stress polemics over accordance. 
Although psychoanalysts are no strangers to 
contention, yet the history of psychoanalysis 
is also replete with inspiring examples of collab- 
oration among the pioneering explorers who 
clustered around Sigmund Freud. In this paper 
we shall attempt to delineate one of the more 
successful collaborative efforts, that of Siegfried 
Bernfeld and Ernest Jones, in the roles of psycho- 
analytic historians, as revealed in their cor- 
respondence. 

Siegfried Bernfeld grew up in Vienna as the 
oldest son of a Hungarian Jewish merchant. 
After finishing the Gymnasium he registered at 
the University of Vienna where an initial interest 
in botany and physiology soon was supplanted 
by pedagogy and psychology. An early political 
consciousness was manifested by growing in- 
volvement in socialist and Zionist causes. These 
diverse strands of Bernfeld’s attention, however, 
became submerged, although never abandoned, 
in his lifelong absorption in psychoanalysis. In 
his most significant psychoanalytic contributions 
he brought the insights of psychoanalysis to bear 
On the issues of education and of youth, contri- 
butions that were so far ahead of his day that 
only now are they being properly appreciated, as 
evidenced by the recent publication of a collec- 
1960), Bernfeld’s selected works (1969) (Ekstein, 

This is not the place to review in toto Bernfeld’s 
oeuvre except to emphasize the crowning achieve- 
ment of his later years when, after coming to 
America, he created the basis for a definitive 
biography of Freud with the publication of a 


series of discerning and meticulous biographical 
studies. 

Ernest Jones was a person of such complexity 
and manifold talents as to defy any attempt at a 
brief sketch. Belonging to the first circle of 
pioneers in psychoanalysis around Freud he 
remained a loyal friend and follower. This scion 
of a well-to-do Welsh family brought psycho- 
analysis to the English-speaking countries. As 
co-founder of the American Association, the 
British Society and the International Psycho- 
Analytic Association, his leadership guided the 
growth of the new science through the turmoil 
of early controversy and dissent. Many of his 
numerous scientific papers, especially in applied 
psychoanalysis, have become classics. But 
perhaps his greatest achievement, a product of 
his last years, was the monumental, highly ac- 
claimed three-volume The Life and Work of 
Sigmund Freud, a magnum opus that will be a fun- 
damental source book for any serious Freud 
scholar for generations to come (Veszy-Wagner, 
1966). 

The correspondence between Siegfried Bern- 
feld and Ernest Jones begins with a letter of 
Jones to Bernfeld on 23 March 1950, from The 
Plat, Elsted, North Midhurst, Sussex. Jones 
writes that this is the first of what he hopes will 
be a lengthy and fruitful correspondence between 
them. He tells Bernfeld that he is embarking on 
a comprehensive biography of Freud and since 
some of Bernfeld’s work is related he asks for 
his collaboration. 

Bernfeld replies in a letter dated 24 April 1950, 
stating: ‘ For many years I have been collecting 
material on Freud’s life’. He mentions his pre- 
vious publications and goes on to state: 


I have sufficient material on hand for * Freud as 
Assistant Physician in a Vienna Hospital *, ‘ Freud 
as Hypnotist ’ and ‘ Freud as Brain Anatomist’. I 
have opened new sources of information concerning 
Freud’s high-school years and I hope soon to have 
some interesting facts. Recently I got in contact 
with a friend in Vienna who promises to dig out 
16 
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material in the Archives in the University and The 
Ministry of Education there. 

I do not see how my studies could possibly inter- 
fere with your work and I do not see why you could 
not or should not use my publications exactly in the 
way in which they fit into your plan. If you wish to 
quote paragraphs or pages of my publication this 
can be arranged with the bearer of the copyright. I 
have retained the copyright of some of our papers 
and will pursue this policy as far as possible in the 
future. 

I shall be glad to cooperate when you wish to 
receive unpublished information from me. I like 
very much to discuss this topic ‘ Freud’s Life and 
Work * which fascinates me, 


Bernfeld’s response to Jones is quite different 
from his response to an earlier biographer of 
Freud, Helen Walker Puner, who, he believed, 
had plagiarized material from him and who had 
virtually quoted entire sections of his work with- 
out asking his permission. He obviously offers to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with Jones and is 
pleased to do so, 

In the next letter of 21 November 1950, Jones 
asks Bernfeld to clarify the matter of Freud’s 
birthday. There had arisen a controversy re- 
garding the date on the basis of the spelling of 
the month on the birth certificate. At this point 
Bernfeld still believed that 6 March was correct. 
The paper by Leslie Adams which cleared up the 
confusion and established 6 May as correct did 
not appear until 1954 (Adams, 1954). 

The next letter is not sent until 8 May 1951. 
Jones explains that he had been abroad for three 
and a half months. He has written the first 
chapter of the biography, is about to begin the 
second and he intends to send them to Bernfeld. 
Bernfeld had discovered in a paper of Freud’s 
on ‘Screen Memories’, a hidden autobio- 
graphical fragment describing an adolescent love 
affair (Bernfeld, 1946). Jones points out in his 
letter that James Strachey had also discovered the 
autobiographical fragment. In The Interpretation 
of Dreams Freud had included and then omitted 
reference to a scar similar to the scar of the Mr Y. 
of the screen memory paper (Freud, 1900). In 
editions of The Interpretation of Dreams from 
1909 to 1922, this scar was mentioned. Sub- 
sequently the reference is omitted, probably when 
Freud recalled this would identify Mr Y. as Freud. 
He may have reread the ‘Screen Memories’ 
paper prior to its inclusion in the Gesammelte 
Schriften (1925-34), 
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In answer to a question on 15 June 195), 
Bernfeld provides information about the correct 
dates of Freud’s entering and graduating from 
the Gymnasium. He writes: * Freud entered the 
Gymnasium in the fall of 1865 and he completed 
the Gymnasium with the Matura in July of 1873. 
He notes that before Freud entered the Gym- 
nasium he went to a private school. Bernfeld 
states that Freud had to pass an examination in 
order to enter the Gymnasium. The information 
about the private school is from Freud's cur- 
riculum vitae of 1885 which is mentioned by 
Bernfeld (1951). Bernfeld also relied on the 
archives of the Gymnasium. The curriculum 
vitae was subsequently published by Gicklhorn 
& Gicklhorn (1960, pp. 64-5). 

In June, Jones asks Bernfeld to comment on 
Freud’s own statement that he * heartily abhor- 
red philosophy *. Bernfeld immediately responds 
that he had heard Freud say this many times and 
it was consistent with recurrent depreciatory 
nuances about philosophy in his writings. Bern- 
feld and Freud discussed Brentano together and 
Freud had stated that Brentano’s lectures had 
* not improved his opinion on philosophy ’. But 
Bernfeld was willing to grant that Freud was 
more interested in philosophy and in Brentano 
in his early years than he admitted later. 

A week later, Jones asks about the date of 
Professor Briihl’s lectures of 1873. Bernfeld re- 
plies that he had a research assistant in Vienna 
who was digging into the matter. Apparently 
Jones was trying to authenticate the time of the 
lecture in the spring of 1873 when Freud heard 
Brühl read from Goethe’s Essay on Nature. 
This essay was credited by Freud with having 
influenced his choice in becoming a natural 
scientist (1925). In Bernfeld’s letter to Jones m 
response to another question, he informs Jones 
of Freud’s professor of psychiatry at the Univet- 
sity of Vienna, Theodor Meynert. He states: 


Meynert’s studies were very erratic. He had formerly 
been a student of medicine but he spent most of his 
student years writing poetry, reading everything 
except medicine, was involved in complicated 
friendships and was a very heavy alcoholic. When 
suddenly after his marriage he took up brain anatomy 
as a kind of glorified hobby and after a few years was 
discovered by Rokitansky [a founder of modern 
pathology], his guiding ideas were definitely of the 
then modern physicalistic sort. He therefore might 
very well be called a member of the Helmholtz 


1 See also the tl; i z R & 
Wolf (1970), Wolf (1971 A: published Freud-Fluss correspondence (Freud, 1969). For a discussion, see Gedo 


c ol in the wider sense of the word. Yet in the 
‘gis and °70s the Helmholtz ideas had become the 
£ governing fashion or conviction of almost 


question had come up with Jones as to an 
plescent visit of Freud’s to Freiberg (now 
Mibor), Freud's birthplace. Did it occur during 
his 16th or 17th year? Bernfeld goes on to elabo- 


have convinced ourselves that the turning to 
nature is determined by the second Freiberg episode 
Decther with a few other coincidental experiences 
Freud's 16th year). 


Suggested that Freud decided to become a 
al scientist as a result of an unhappy love 
affair with Gisela Fluss, a girl whom he met when 
he visited the Fluss family in Příbor in 1872. 
‘This thesis was presented by Bernfeld in the 
Brill Memorial Lecture of 1951 which, like all 
Of Bernfeld’s lectures, was delivered without a 
uscript. 
_ There is an interesting disagreement between 
Jones and Bernfeld about Freud’s reception at a 
“Meeting on 15 October 1886, when Freud gave 
his paper on male hysteria following his return 
to Vienna from Paris. Jones initially is inclined to 
believe that Freud expected too much in the way 
Ofa positive reception and that the reception that 
he received was no different from what would 
be Teceived by any junior colleague exposing 
himself to the criticism of his seniors. However, 
Bernfeld believes that the situation was other- 
Wise and mentions Wagner-Jauregg, ‘an eye 
Witness at the meeting’, who stated that, since 
Freud was enthusiastic about Charcot, the fac- 
ulty at the University of Vienna was ‘ through 
with him’. ‘But’, states Bernfeld, * of course, 
Freud did take this as he thought narrow- 
= and vain attitude of teachers much 
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more seriously than the usual conformist student 
Would ’. 


_ It is interesting to refer to the version of the 
incident Jones includes in the published bio- 
‘graphy. He continued to believe that ‘ there 
Seems to have been nothing very remarkable in 
the reception, which was very much what might 

ve been expected in the circumstances and 
Would have been the same in most medical 
circles of the kind’. However, he does add a 
Critical comment about the medical audience, 
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referring to * the obvious lack of imagination on 
the part of the seniors’ (Jones, 1953, p. 230).* 

In October, Jones defends himself against 
Bernfeld’s uneasiness that he is going to write a 
biography of Freud similar to the accounts of 
Wittels (1924) and Sachs (1944). Jones states that 
his ambitions are much higher. He will not write 
a memoir made up of personal reminiscences but 
expects to do something much more definitive. 

As part of their mutual collaboration and as 
an indication of Bernfeld’s interest in specific 
detail, Bernfeld asks Jones for pictures of Frei- 
berg, and photographs of the church where 
Freud’s nanny had taken him as a small child. 
Were there actually ruins visible near Freiberg in 
1859 or were they just a legend? What was the 
distance between the Freud home, the Schlosser- 
gasse 117, and the market-place ? Who owned the 
house that the Freud family lived in? Do the 
police records reveal anything about the nanny 
who was jailed by Philipp, Freud’s half-brother, 
at the time that she had been caught stealing? 

The austerity of the British biographer is 
indicated by a letter of Jones in November 1951. 
He mentions that he sent off the first three chap- 
ters of the biography to Bernfeld by surface 
mail because he could not afford the airmail 
postage (equivalent to three dollars). In the 
meantime rumour had circulated to London that 
Bernfeld was intending to publish a book on 
Freud. Jones worries that Bernfeld had been 
holding back on him and writes to inquire. If 
it were true, would it detract from the impact of 
the Jones biography? 

In the next letter Bernfeld reassures Jones that 
although he has been approached to write a 
biography of Freud by many publishers, such 
intentions on his part were still far in the future. 
And he continues to provide Jones with valuable 
information. He states that he had learned from 
Anna Freud that Freud had borrowed money 
from Josef Breuer for the rent on the apartment 
he leased shortly after his marriage, although 
Freud denied that he had actively searched for 
patrons (Gönner). An issue had meanwhile 
arisen with regard to the occupation of Freud’s 
father in Vienna. Another unsolved problem 
was the crime of Freud’s uncle, Josef, referred 
to in ‘ The Interpretation of Dreams *. Bernfeld 
responds to Jones that his sources had not been 
able to discover any criminal record of a Josef 
Freud in Vienna. Jones responds that he is go- 
ing through the Fliess letters and in the unpub- 
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lished ones finds that Freud had expressed great 
animosity against Breuer and that he had been 
prevented from breaking with him only because 
of the fact that he still owed him money from the 
days when he was a student. Interestingly enough, 
Jones asks for information about Josef Freud 
at the same time that Bernfeld is also writing to 
him an unsolicited letter about the same Josef. 

Unfortunately, the interesting collaboration 
came to an ominous interruption. The arrival of 
Jones's initial three chapters of the biography 
coincided with Bernfeld’s emergency admission 
to the hospital with a coronary thrombosis at the 
beginning of December 1951. This marked the 
beginning of a long series of illnesses which 
terminated with Bernfeld’s death in the spring of 
1953. Bernfeld’s secretary writes that he was 
not permitted by his physicians to respond to 
Jones but was intending to write after he re- 
turned from the hospital. A week later, Suzanne, 
Bernfeld’s wife, writes Jones, stating that Bern- 
feld had read the chapters with great interest and 
he agreed very much with the manner of Jones’s 
approach. He proposed that Jones feel no need 
to publish hurriedly and that an official life his- 
tory of Freud be postponed for some time so 
that a great deal more information including 
some of Bernfeld’s material about Freud’s high- 
school background could be included. 

Jones is reassuring. He mentions that he him- 
self had had a coronary thrombosis seven years 
previously and made a complete recovery. Now 
he is 73 and he wants to get on with his work as 
fast as he can. Although Jones can see the wis- 
dom of Bernfeld’s point of view that it would be 
wise to postpone the biography for a few more 
years, unfortunately Jones is not sure whether he 
has that much time. He feels pushed to go on 
with publishing, leaving any further additions 
for a later revised edition. Since the Fliess letters 
are to be published both in London and New 
York in the autumn of 1952, he is anxious to 
counteract any bad impressions that these may 
produce, especially among critics, and therefore 
he is racing against time in order to get Volume I 
out first. He continues to press Bernfeld for in- 
formation, asking for the date of Briihl’s lecture. 

In January 1952, Mrs Bernfeld considers 
sending Jones much of the biographical material 
which they had collected, perhaps in response to 
her husband’s illness. There was difficulty with 
this, however, because the material was scattered 
and she decides to send a rough draft of a work- 
ing paper instead. This may well have been the 
Paper on Freud’s first year in practice which 
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appeared in print the following March. Mrs 
Bernfeld indicates that they had the names of 
Freud’s schoolmates, all of their grades, all of 
the teachers who played a role in the Gymnasium 
and most of the books which the teachers had 
written. She had ‘ dug up’ two relatives of two 
school friends of Freud’s who had some informa- 
tion of Freud when he was an adolescent. 

A letter of 17 January 1952 from Jones to 
Bernfeld tells him how well Jones feels. In spite 
of the fact that he gets short of breath he can 
walk miles in wintry weather and Jones says, 
reassuringly, ‘ it seems to be the people under 50 
who die mostly from a coronary’. (Bernfeld is 
then 60.) 

On 13 February 1952 Bernfeld sends Jones his 
corrections on the first three chapters of the 
biography. He questions very much whether 
Freud’s father took care of his early education 
as Jones states. He states that it was customary 
for intelligent children to skip the fifth grade in 
elementary school and enter Gymnasium by 
means of a special examination. Thus, although 
the legal age for entering the Gymnasium was 10, 
the customary age was 9, since children who were 
not likely to skip the fifth grade were in most 
cases not fit for the Gymnasium anyway. Bernfeld 
believes that about 60 per cent of the students 
in Freud’s Gymnasium were Jewish and that 
anti-Semitism was almost totally lacking during 
the *60s and ’70s in Vienna. Bernfeld also 


suggests that the reference to masturbation in | 


the paper on ‘Screen Memories’ by the so- 
called patient, was possibly related to Freud’s 
reluctance to be more open about this episode in 
his own life. he 
On 15 April 1952 Jones tells about the initial 
caution of the Freud family in providing him 
with biographical material. The decision to givé 
him the letters between Freud and Martha was 
reached ‘ only after heartbreaking discussions 
and after exacting all sorts of pledges, “. . - not 
another living soul... etc.”’, Bernfeld had 
asked for information about the contents of the 
engagement letters and Jones was reticent about 
sharing this. In response, Bernfeld writes that he 
is not interested in the letters in order to write 
about Freud as a lover but for other parts of his 
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personality that they might reveal. Indeed a day _ 


earlier than Jones’s letter, on 14 April, Bernfel 
cables Jones to put the correspondence on micro- 
film so that he might read it. He will not keep 4 
copy and not use it for publication unless 
authorized by the Freud family. 


On 21 April Jones tells Bernfeld that he could - 
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not send the letters because of the reluctance 
with which they were shown to him. Many 
family councils were held, much dissension was 
present, and only Freud’s son, Ernst, was on his 
side. He writes that he does not know whether he 
will be allowed to publish extracts and that several 
members of the family had been interested in 
having the letters destroyed. Jones reveals that 
the Brautbriefe do contain some comments about 
Freud’s physiological electrical research and 
facts on Freud’s work with cocaine, a particular 
topic of interest to the Bernfelds at that time. 

On 28 April Jones cautions Bernfeld not to 
publish his cocaine paper until he sends him 
material contained in the Brautbriefe which is 
‘valuable and unexpected’. In passing, he re- 
marks about Freud and his early associates, 
‘what a company they were, Meynert drank, 
Fleischl was a bad morphinomaniac and I am 
afraid that Freud took more cocaine than he 
should though I am not mentioning that’. In 
a letter written a day earlier, Bernfeld states: 


I am astonished to learn that the family might be 
sore even about the fact that you told me about the 
existence of the letters, because more than a year ago 
Anna Freud volunteered the information that this 
correspondence exists and added that at the moment 
she would not want to disturb Frau Professor 
[Freud's wife who was living at the time]. But she 
intimated clearly that sometime in the future we 
would get access to it. 


In May 1952 Jones writes to Suzanne Bernfeld 
and expresses sympathy since he had learned 
that there had been an exacerbation of Siegfried 
Bernfeld’s illness. However, the collabora- 
tion continues. He writes in response to Bern- 
feld’s request for information about Freud’s 
Visit to Martha at Wandsbek while engaged in 
his cocaine research. Jones states that Freud left 
the northwest station in Vienna at 3.45 a.m. on 
Monday, 1 September 1884 and, travelling by 
Magdeburg, reached Hamburg at 5.45 a.m. on 
Tuesday, 2 September. ‘ Is that close enough?’ 
he asks. 

Having been so helpful he can then go on to 
ask Bernfeld to provide him with detail in return. 
Does Bernfeld know any details about Freud’s 
Contribution to Krauss’s encyclopedia ? What 
is the date of the first edition of Popper- 
Lynkeus’s Phantasien eines Realisten? What is 
the date of Swoboda’s book? The latter was a 
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figure in the controversy with Fliess over priority 
regarding the theory of bisexuality. 

On 3 May, Jones writes that he has received 
permission from Anna Freud to send Bernfeld the 
material about cocaine in the letters to 
Martha. He is working at a furious pace. He is 
doing his own typing because his wife is con- 
centrating on translating the Brautbriefe. He 
has to do all his research work which means 
leaving his practice and going to London each 
time a need arises. He has seldom worked so 
hard * but at 73 there isn’t much time left’. 

In a letter of 9 May 1952 Jones comments that 
when Freud stated in his autobiography that he 
has not seen his fiancée for two years the period 
of separation was actually 15 months. There had 
been a postponement of a planned visit but the 
reason for the postponement is not known. 
Says Jones, ‘ it is like a thrilling serial—no clues °. 
In astonishment, Jones writes to Bernfeld on 
18 May that ‘Freud asked Martha to take 
cocaine in order to put colour into her cheeks!” 
The next day he writes that Fliess had operated 
on Freud, probably cauterized or removed part of 
his turbinate bones. Jones succeeds in getting ex- 
cerpts from the Brautbriefe for Bernfeld and 
Bernfeld thanks him on 26 May. In the same 
letter of 26 May Bernfeld states that Freud had 
talked to Stekel about having wanted to become 
a novelist. Wittels had mentioned this story and 
Bernfeld had also discovered it in Stekel’s auto- 
biography. He was inclined to trust this story 
because ‘ Freud, as most adolescents, had played 
with the thought of becoming a poet’. 

In June 1952 Jones writes that he has just 
learned from Anna Freud that she has several 
hundred of the engagement letters written by 
Freud to Martha as well as Martha’s reply. This 
too will now be made available to Jones. * More 
work!’, exclaims Jones. 

In a letter of 19 June 1952 Jones states that 
Freud had sent Martha a drawing of Sarah 
Bernhardt illustrating her figure and added that 
© Martha comes out of the letters excellently but 
Freud was very neurotic!’ 

On 21 June 1952 Suzanne Bernfeld writes that 
Bernfeld had surgery on the right lung for a 
circumscribed tumour and the tumour was a 
teratoma. The surgery lasted five hours and the 
surgeons removed half of the right lung. 
Suzanne suggests that if Jones would like 
to do something for Bernfeld he should 
keep him informed about the progress of his 


? See also Freud’s letter to Martha of 13 July 1883 (Freud, 1960). 
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biography because of the pleasure this provides. 


He has already several times asked why there 
were no letters from Dr Jones and he added the 
sentence—which Freud is supposed to have said 
when he got neither phone calls nor mail—* some- 
body must have started a rumour about us’. 


On 29 June Jones writes in astonishment that a 
German professor writes to say that he is writing 
a biography of Freud. He had heard that Jones 
was doing so and would Jones please send him 
his manuscript! When he told Anna Freud that 
he had sorted out the three hundred Brautbriefe 
and that there must be some missing she then 
provided him with 1,700 more. Jones writes Mrs 
Bernfeld that he was shocked to read the latest 
news of Bernfeld’s illness. He indicates that the 
Brautbriefe from both Freud and Martha extend 
to nearly 2,000 letters and that his wife was 
transcribing and translating the faded Gothic 
print. They had now read about 250. He has 
now started on Volume II of the biography and 
includes a list of the chapters which he has out- 
lined. 

At the beginning of August, Jones writes 
that his wife in spite of poor eyesight had been 
slaving at typing the Brautbriefe and marking 
Passages for inclusion. Four hundred and 
twenty have been done but there are another 240 
still to do and he does not know whether he will 
be able to finish by the end of the year. He 
works six to eight hours a day on the letters in 
addition to his work on his practice and he is 
wearing himself out. ‘ But it is a treasure-trove 
of the richest material in all directions—work, 
relationships, ideas, passions, hopes, fears, 
ete. 2 

On 3 August 1952 Bernfeld writes that in the 
opinion of his surgeon the operation was a 
complete success but he is not back at full- 
time work yet. He never doubted that the Braut- 
briefe would give Jones a great deal of work 
but he cannot pity him, since ‘ I envy you too 
much for having the Opportunity of being the 
first to get into this gold mine’. Jones mentions 
in a letter of 21 August that ‘ Freud kept a book 
= Ais dreams from 1882 on, but then destroyed 
it! P 

On 24 October 1952 Jones writes that he is 
now tackling the two hardest chapters on be- 
trothal and marriage. ‘Mr Strachey has just 
gone off to Ceylon for six months, the lucky man, 
and we have the winter in front of us here. I 
have just spent the week in bed with an un- 
pleasant facial cellulitis and penicillin.’ 
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On 15 November Jones states that Anng 
Freud has just given him 520 more letters written 
by her father to his wife after their marriage 
together with a secret chronicle which they both 
wrote and kept during their engagement. 

In December, Bernfeld receives pictures of 
Freiberg which Jones had sent him. He also 
receives other information on the paintings in 
the church in Freiberg, a description of the in- 
side of the church and the ruins nearby. 

On 20 December 1952 Jones writes that he 
has sent the typescript of his manuscript off to 
his publisher and he feels the sorrow of parting 
with an old friend. Life seems for the moment 
flat, though he is now, of course, working on 
Volume II. The family has asked that Bernfeld 
not publish his paper on cocaine and Jones 
relays this information to Bernfeld. 

On 31 December 1952 Bernfeld states that he 
cannot figure out why the family objects so 
strongly to his cocaine paper and, what is even 
more confusing, is that they had accepted 
Jones’s description of the cocaine episode which, 
in fact, was a step beyond his. ‘ Don’t try further 
to influence me not to publish it. I have written 
to Miss Freud and asked for her comments’, 
writes Bernfeld. The last letter of the year and 
the last letter by Bernfeld, ends with the question, 
“Have you read the book by Rachel Baker on 
Sigmund Freud? It is worse than Puner’s, but 
for a change 100% for Freud.’ 

Bernfeld died in April 1953. After Bernfeld’s 
death the correspondence between Jones and 
Suzanne Bernfeld continued over their mutual 
interest in the Wagner-Jauregg episode in Freud's 
life. Mrs Bernfeld had asked whether Jones had 
Freud’s deposition on Wagner-Jauregg which 
had been reposing in the State Archives in Vienna 
(Jones, 1957, pp. 21-3). 

In February 1955 Jones writes to inquire how 
Mrs Bernfeld is getting along in her lonelier life; 
he had now finished Volume II and he again re- 
quests material about the Wagner-Jauregg com- 
mission fom Mrs Bernfeld. The correspondence, 
which had begun to wane a good deal after the 
death of Bernfeld, drew to a close in 1955. There 
was an additional query by Jones to Mrs Bern- 
feld about Freud’s analysis of his motives for 
moving into Viktor Adler’s apartment at Berg- 
gasse 19. She revealed to Jones that her infor- 
mation about Freud’s move to Berggasse 19 had 
come up in her analysis with him and he 
told her the whole story. He had picked the 
apartment after having impulsively decided on it 
without informing Martha in spite of the fact 


it was in a poor district, that it was dark, 
icable and unsatisfactory. He revealed 
he had, at one time, been a guest when 
Adler had lived there and there was much 
indicate some rivalry with Adler, as referred 
WO in the debate between Freud and Adler in 
The Interpretation of Dreams’. The last note 
“in the correspondence is a telegram to Mrs 
Bernfeld from her son dated 12 February 1958, 
“indicating that Ernest Jones had died. 
Thus death had cut short a collaboration which 
“Was remarkable not only for overcoming the 
Obstacles of time and distance but also in joining 
 twovery different men into generously sharing with 
‘tach other the fruits of many years of devoted 
Tesearch. It would be difficult to imagine two men 
Of more dissimilar background: Jones, senior by 
“thirteen years, the urbane Welshman, the hon- 
oured elder statesman of British psychoanalysis 
“and Bernfeld, social reformer and pedagogue, 
forever tilting against established institutions. 
f 
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Both Jones and Bernfeld had for a long time 
each been preparing to write a definitive bio- 
graphy of Sigmund Freud. What made it pos- 
sible to transcend poor health, ordinary am- 
bition and competitiveness was an ideal, namely, 
to pass on to future generations the endurance 
and the dedication to inquiry after truth which 
was the essence of the founding genius of psycho- 
analysis. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SELF-AWARENESS AND EGO BEHAVIOUR 


H. M. SOUTHWOOD, ADELAIDE 


What does the word ‘ego’ mean? As Freud 
(1915) pointed out, much as we desire clear and 
sharply defined concepts, we have to begin with 
making observations and then go on to group, 
classify and correlate them. But even at the 
stage of description it is not possible to avoid 
applying certain abstract ideas to the material 
in hand. And when it comes to making further 
observations after concepts have become well 
established, it is sometimes difficult to make it 
clear whether one is making observations about 
the model or about the material it is designed to 
represent. The ego, properly speaking, is a term 
which belongs to theory and what it represents 
must be only some (or many) forms of behaviour, 
but so accustomed are we to talk in terms of 
theory, and so imbued is all our language with 
metaphor, that it is hardly possible to say much 
about human behaviour without recourse to 
theoretical terms which are essentially metaphors. 

What the term ‘ ego’ means today is difficult 
to define precisely and it may well be that the 
concept is in great need of revision. However, 
this paper is primarily about certain activities 
between mother and baby which have to do with 
the arising of activity which is commonly des- 
cribed as ego behaviour. It does suggest that our 
conception of how the ego arises can be aug- 
mented. When Freud was writing of the origin of 
the ego in 1915, he reasoned that the ego must 
arise from the gradual discrimination by the 
Perceptual system of what was outside from 
what was inside, so that the ego was, as he said 
later, ‘first and foremost a bodily ego’. One 
sees no reason even today to discount this idea, 
but inasmuch as the development of the ego and 
the full height of self-awareness is so intimately 
related to the acquisition of language and the 
ability to put one’s knowledge into words, there 
must be more to be said about the origin of the 
ego and of self-awareness. 

My observations particularly relate to the 
process whereby the mother comes to be in 


communication with her baby. Although 
Winnicott, Spitz, Bowlby and many others have 
done much to throw light on what goes on be- 
tween the mother and the baby, none has gone 
far enough to give us a good understanding of 
how from this relationship there develop lan- 
guage and communication and how it comes 
about that communication and language enable 
one person to change the behaviour patterns of 
another, either in the mother-baby situation or 
in the analyst-patient situation. 

The period of life where an unknowing, un- 
aware newborn baby develops into a child with 
self-awareness and an ability to communicate in 
words has been lived through by most analysts, 
either as observing fathers or participating 
mothers, but our literature still lacks a detailed 
insightful account of this development. Perhaps 
because of our difficulty in describing subtleties of 
human communication without recourse to meta- 
phors which sometimes obscure as much as they 
clarify, but also no doubt for many other reasons, 
observations of the baby’s development have been 
lacking in their account of the mother’s activities 
in achieving communication with her baby. 

The particular omission to which I wish to 
draw attention is the efforts which the mother 
makes to ‘catch the baby’s eye’, to place and 
keep herself in the central focus of the baby’s 
visual field, and the further developments from 
this activity. 

The work of Spitz and his associates (1965) 
has established quite clearly the baby’s propen- 
sity to attend to a face, and particularly to the 
eyes, but, as Spitz has confirmed (in a personal 
communication), nowhere has he said that 
mother and child spend a great deal of time 
looking at each other, nor has he said that this 
reciprocal gazing together with the mother imi- 
tating the baby’s other facial movements and 
sounds provides the mechanism and pathway for 
the baby to take the mother’s face and sounds for 
his own. 
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Yet something like this does happen. Simple 
observation shows, and I have confirmed this 
over and over again myself, that when the mother 
is with her baby, particularly in the early days 
and weeks, she devotes much of her time to 
obtaining the baby’s attention in this way. The 
word ‘attention’ is not prominent in psycho- 
analytical writing, but we need to use this con- 
cept here. Attention is particularly related to the 
act of looking, and the infant is powerless to do 
much about any of the stimuli that impinge upon 
him except for those that reach his eyes. He 
soon learns to move, or stay the movement of, 
his eyes in response to visual stimuli. When his 
mother tries, as she constantly does, to keep 
herself central in his field of vision this is her 
natural way of securing the baby’s attention. 

Robson (1967) makes some comments on 
what is regarded as the maternal response to the 
baby’s looking at the mother’s eyes and on the 
role of eye-to-eye contact in human relations, 
but the primary activity of the mother in this 
connexion is hardly emphasized. We all tend 
to seek out the baby’s eyes when we approach 
him, especially if he is under six months. We 
try to put ourselves, our faces in particular, 
right in front of the baby and make facial 
movements and sounds in the hope that the baby 
will look at our eyes. If he does we try to imitate 
the baby’s expression or sounds in the hope of 
eliciting a response. 

It would be ludicrous to suggest that this is a 
new observation. Such an everyday activity is 
known to all who have had anything to do with 
babies, and this means almost everyone, but it is 
mostly known in the sense that it is practised 
rather than in the sense that it is noticed and 
talked about. This behaviour is so instinctive 
that many mothers, even while doing this very 
thing, are not consciously aware of it and may 
deny having done it. But the frequent recurrence 
of the activity makes its demonstration easy. It 
is the significance of this activity rather than its 
occurrence to which I wish to draw attention. 

Of course, once this communication behaviour 
has been well established it becomes less and less 
necessary for the eyes to meet, and sounds and 
gestures become effective without this. None- 
theless, even in adult life we ‘look someone in 
the eye’ to achieve maximum communication. 

$ To describe what further develops in the rela- 
tionship between mother and baby after this 
mutual attention has been gained via the eyes 
necessarily involves us in the use of metaphorical 
terms. Ata certain point quite early in the baby’s 
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life a mother will assert that her baby ‘ knows’ 
her, and all of us who are not the baby’s mother, 
sceptical as we may be, feel somewhat helpless 
in the face of this positive assertion. However, 
we are a little heartened when we find out that 
the mother also, likely as not, finds difficulty in 
explaining how she knows that the baby recog- 
nizes her. It is probable that she forms this 
opinion upon certain observable changes in the 
tonicity of the baby’s facial musculature. Of 
course, the mother does not say it this way; she 
says, ‘I can tell by his expression}. A fine question- 
begging word this one—expression of what? 
Of his recognition? ‘ Yes,’ the mother says, ‘I 
see changes in the baby’s facial expression in 
response to me which convince me that he 
recognizes me! ” 

Even though we might still at first privately 
believe that the mother is indulging in a little 
wishful thinking, in due course it becomes evi- 
dent in a thousand ways to us all that the baby 
does indeed recognize his mother. I have no 
doubt two things are true: the baby’s gaze is 
particularly prone to seek out his mother’s gaze 
and his mother’s gaze is particularly prone to 
seek out his. I have no difficulty in believing that 
this is an inborn propensity on the part of the 
baby, and that mother, because of her own pro- 
pensity, no doubt developed in relationship to 
her own mother, sets about exploiting this ‘ face 
looking into face’ activity with her own baby. 

What hypothesis we might need to construct to 
account for this inborn propensity I am not 
considering in this paper, which is concerned 
essentially with the further developments of this 
gazing activity. 

Firstly, it is to be noted that one talks of 
looking ‘into’ a face. Despite what the poet 
may claim to discover in the depths of his loved 
one’s eyes, it seems prosaically certain that all 
that one can discover by looking at a face for 
however long must be the effects of various com- 
binations of facial muscle contractions. In 
common language we distinguish between look- 
ing ‘ at’ a face and looking ‘ into’ a face, and I 
think this is a real distinction. The first 1s 4 
mere inspection. A dermatologist might inspect 
his patient’s face both comprehensively and 
particularly without it ever being said that he 
looked ‘into’ the face. On the other hand, 
lovers look into each other’s faces without 
necessarily looking at each other. I think that 
the baby begins by looking ‘at’ his mother $ 
face, but that she, from the very beginning, 
looks ‘ into ’ her baby’s face, and sooner or later 
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she, and we, come to believe that the baby is 
looking ‘ into ° hers. 

In our ordinary meeting with people we look 
at each other’s faces from time to time normally, 
but if our gazes meet there is the beginning of a 
more personal, more intimate relationship which 
may be either rejected by one or the other avert- 
ing his gaze or encouraged by continuing the 
gazing with, unavoidably, some accompanying 
facial expression communicating something. 
But it is extremely difficult to set down what 
might go on when two adults look at each other. 
I have digressed from the mother-baby situation 
to the two-adult situation to invite my readers to 
agree that the essence of looking ‘into’ a face 
is for the gazes to meet and to continue ‘ meet- 
ing’ while whatever concomitant expressional 
changes occur. It is the interchange of these 
facial expressions ‘fed back’ to each partner 
while their gazes are meeting that constitutes 
personal communication in the first place. 

Secondly, we all have a persistent feeling that 
our essential self, the part that thinks and con- 
trols us, is located somewhere in our heads 
behind our eyes. Although the sophisticated 
reasoning of philosophers shows us that there 
can be no actual place for thinking to occur, the 
fact remains that we do, ingenuously, continue 
to feel that we think somewhere in our heads. 

Agreeing that the philosophers are right, we 
can still ask why we have this feeling. I do not 
think that this belief has anything to do with our 
knowledge of the function of the brain and our 
knowledge of its location, although this know- 
ledge has no doubt helped to obscure the answer 
to the problem. If it were possible to transplant 
the brain to the abdomen while still preserving 
all its neuronal connexions, I think we would 
still feel that we were thinking in our heads. 
Descartes located the soul in the pineal body, and 
the feeling that my essential self resides some- 
where in the area behind my eyes still persists, 
despite my intellectual understanding that this is 
nonsense. Surely this feeling is a legacy from 
the time I learned to conceive of myself from what 
I saw and felt when I was watching my mother’s 
face? Of course, this is pure speculation, but it 
fits in very well with our observations of the 
mother—baby relationship. 

Winnicott (1967) paid some attention to this 
Matter of the mother’s face. He stated that his 
theme was ‘in individual development the pre- 
Cursor of the mirror is the mother’s face’, and 
while he referred to Lacan’s earlier paper, * Le 

+ Stade du Miroir’ (1949) as having influenced 
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him, he regarded his concepts as different. He 
illustrated his point mainly through citing ab- 
normal cases, leaving the reader largely to infer 
his view of the more usual course of events. 
The usual course, as I understand Winnicott, is 
that the baby sees the mother’s face, and what 
the mother’s face portrays is * related to what 
she sees in the baby’s face ’, so that for the baby 
the mother’s face acts as a mirror. Normally 
this is the 


beginning of a significant exchange with the world, a 
two-way process in which self-enrichment alternates 
with the discovery of meaning in the world of seen 
things. 


Further on he refers to this activity as expressing 
* the mother’s role of giving back to the baby the 
baby’s own self’, and also observes: 


this glimpse of the infant’s and the child’s seeing the 
self in the mother’s face and afterwards in the mirror, 
gives a way of looking at analysis and at the psycho- 
therapeutic task. Psychotherapy is not making clever 
and apt interpretations; by and large it is a long- 
term giving the patient back what the patient brings. 
It is a complex derivative of the act that reflects what 
is there to be seen. 


Before this paper, of course, Winnicott had 
written much about the mother’s part in * imple- 
menting the child’s ego ° as he put it in one paper 
(1960, p. 41), and although it is hard to be certain 
of the full connotation of the word ‘ implement ° 
in this context, one’s impression is that Winnicott 
regarded the maternal care as providing the 
necessary milieu for the child’s ego to develop, 
and therefore the ‘ mirror-role ’ of the mother’s 
face was, in his view, essentially a controlling 
and facilitating factor for a process that was 
happening anyway through natural development. 

This impression from Winnicott’s writings 
illustrates the common difficulty of describing 
behaviour without implicitly accepting some 
theory or model. The subtle distinction between 
regarding the ego as actually arising from 
mother’s activities, and regarding it as a natural 
development which is merely * facilitated’ or 
‘implemented ’ by the mother, is hard to bring 
out without the use of metaphors—comparing 
the ego to a seed which germinates under the 
proper conditions or, on the other hand, re- 
garding the ego as a word for a form of behaviour 
which is no more innate than a dog’s sitting up 
to beg for food. How important it is to make this 
distinction and what alterations it may suggest 
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in our model we should leave until we have had 
a closer look at what goes on in this early relating 
of the mother with her baby via the mutual 
looking. 

Of course, from the very earliest days of the 
baby’s life besides all these face-to-face attempts 
at communication there are also all sorts of 
caresses, hugs and rockings and much physical 
contact in the feeding, bathing and dressing and 
in the play that goes on with these activities, and 
these serve to establish mother as the prime 
source of physical pleasure for the baby, but 
the eye-to-eye communication leading on to 
verbal communication is something which 
normally arises out of this mothering and gradu- 
ally separates itself from it. So that communica- 
tion and physical interaction continue between 
the mother and baby with varying emphasis, 
now on one, now on the other. We could 
regard this separation as happening pari passu 
with the development of the baby’s ego, and, in 
fact, as indistinguishable from this process. 

As the eye-to-eye fixation becomes a regular 
and easily establishable state one can observe 
that when the mother constantly keeps herself in 
the baby’s visual focus she changes her facial 
expressions and makes various sounds. These 
expressions are basically and most constantly 
smiling and nodding, but they always contain 
some imitation of the baby’s own facial conforma- 
tions, so that if the baby frowns mother frowns 
also, but quickly changes to smiling, and when 
the baby smiles mother tries to show even more 
approval. This account would become even 
more banal if it were to be elaborated, but it has 
to be spelled out somewhat to make it quite plain 
that there is this simultaneous approval and 
imitating going on all the time. As the baby 
makes sounds and movements mother goes down 
to the baby’s level and imitates these sounds and 
movements in response to the baby. She pro- 
vides a sort of artificial echo or mirror, as 
Winnicott said, or, in another terminology, she 
identifies with the baby. But her responses are 
from the first somewhat selective. She is much 
more likely to echo sounds such as ‘Oo’ than 
nondescript crying noises, and eventually when 
the baby says something like ‘Dada’, he is 
likely to be rewarded with Tepeated echoes and 
smiles and nods. And so the baby is taught to 
talk in his mother’s language. 

The above is all I have to offer on the simple 
observational level, but I believe that we can 
make some useful theoretical constructions by 
cogitating on the consequences of this imitating 
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and approving behaviour on the part of the 
mother. 

Agreeing substiantially with what Winnicott 
has said about the mother by her behaviour 
* giving back to the baby the baby’s own self’, 
one can legitimately, I think, go somewhat 
further. The mother does not simply give back 
the baby its own self (whatever this may be), but 
in more behaviouristic terms, reinforces in a 
special way some of the baby’s behaviours in 
comparison with others. So that, concomitantly 
with the baby’s proprioceptive registering of his 
own facial movements and sounds, there are the 
visual and auditory registerings of his mother’s 
facial movements and her sounds. Thus the 
particularity of mother giving back the baby’s 
own self must surely be that she gives back some 
part of what the baby is doing—but only some 
part and not all—and also gives him something 
of her own. This something of her own is largely 
smiles and nods, but has a due quota of frowns 
and head-shakings. Mother imitates the baby 
and encourages the baby to imitate her. 

If we accept that this is what happens in the 
mother-baby relationship, we are led to say 
more than that the mother implements or facili- 
tates the formation of the child’s ego and his 
concept of himself. What mother ‘ gives back’ 
must largely determine what sort of stimuli the 
child is going to attend to and regard as his 
own, and the whole early growth of the meaning- 
ful communication we call language can occur 
only with mother accepting some sounds a$ 
words and not others, as well as offering words 
for some activities and not for others. The 
child’s whole self-awareness must be greatly 
influenced by what goes on in this communica 
tion sphere between himself and his mother. 
The type of behaviour that we ascribe to the ego 
must therefore derive very much from mother's 
behaviour. 

Of course, the child is no passive mass of clay 
to take whatever shape the mother consciously 
or unconsciously presses on him. He is certainly 
a living creature in his own right, and what he 
does with the stimuli that impinge on him, 
whether from his proprioceptive system feeding 
back to him what his body is doing or from his 
sensory organs reporting on the external world, 
must depend upon many factors besides his 
mother relationship. However, when one con- 
siders that the learning of a language must be 
based on this early identification, this reciproca 
feedback of facial expressions and sounds, 4% 
that his awareness of himself, even in respect © 
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what internal stimuli he shall attend to, must be 
almost entirely a consequence of mother’s 
teaching, then there certainly is a good case for 
constructing a somewhat different model of 
mental life. This should not start from a retro- 
spective extrapolation from our concept of the 
self-aware and language-using individual further 
and further back into babyhood (with the final 
crediting of mind to the fertilized ovum), but 
rather from the mother and her allies who 
initiate the baby into the world of communica- 
tion and language and what we are pleased to 
call reality. 

It should then be possible to express more 
directly all that we know of the complicated 
process of the development of the baby into a 
cultured adult without the tortuosities of a 
metapsychology that requires all behaviour to be 
converted into * one-body ° terminology. Also it 
becomes easier to form an understanding of the 
process of psychoanalysis as something akin 
to the mother-baby communication, as Winni- 
cott has suggested. 

Such a model of human behaviour will have 
links with modern behaviourism, but will not 
in any way entail a rejection of what we have 
learned to be true in our analytical work. Also 
it will be compatible with certain modern philo- 
sophers such as Ryle, who showed us that the 
concept of ‘ mind’ belongs in a different cate- 
gory from that of the body, and Popper, who 
finds that it is the ability to communicate, to 
make comments and tell stories that is the essence 
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of being human. But all this goes far beyond the 
scope of the present paper. 

SUMMARY 


1. Attention is drawn to the activity of the mother 
in establishing eye-to-eye contact with her baby 
from the earliest days onwards, to her imitating the 
baby’s facial expressions and sounds and to her 
encouraging the baby to imitate her own expressions 
and sounds, 

2. It is pointed out that adults look each other in 
the eye to achieve maximum communication and 
also that it is likely that the feeling that we think * in 
our heads ’ is a derivative of this early identification 
of our own face and eyes with mother’s, 

3. The baby is taught to talk as a consequence of 
mother first having established this communication 
with him. 

4. Winnicott pointed out that the mother’s face 
acted as a mirror for the baby and led to the baby’s 
learning about the outside world. It is suggested 
that, more than this, mother’s activity initiates the 
baby into our world of communication and language 
and so gives him an awareness of what he comes to 
regard as himself. 

5. Therefore the concept of the origin of the ego 
may well be based upon accepting this early com- 
munication with the mother as causative of what we 
regard as ego behaviour, rather than merely facili- 
tating its development. 

6. Similarly, as Winnicott has suggested, one can 
understand the process of psychoanalysis as some- 
thing akin to the mother-baby communication and 
with similar educative aims. 
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DOES PRENATAL MENTAL LIFE EXIST? 


P. M. PLOYE, Kincston Hill 


*Only the outcome of our experiment can show 
whether we are right ’ (Freud, 1933) 


For many years now, experimental medicine 


and embryology have demonstrated the capacity 


of the animal and even the human foetus for 
reacting and being conditioned to stimuli. In the 
psychological field, a number of psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts have from time to time de- 
clared their interest in the possible existence of 
prenatal mental life and its possible influence on 
later development. 

Amongst the psychoanalysts, and to quote 
only a few, Melanie Klein suggested in one of her 
later works that the prenatal state might not 
always beas‘ undisturbed’ as one usuallyimagines 
it to be, and that ‘unpleasant’ experiences 
during that stage might precede and ‘fore- 
shadow * later ‘ bad ’ experiences during or after 
birth (Klein, 1957, pp. 3-4). Arnaldo Rascovsky 
and his collaborators have written many works 
devoted to the study of ‘foetal psychism’ 
(Rascovsky, 1960). Karl Menninger, speculating 
on observations made by G. Devereux in the 
field of anthropology, outlined a hypothesis 
according to which conflict, ambivalence and a 
struggle between the life and death instincts 
might take place as far back as the prenatal 
Stage (Menninger, 1939, pp. 440-1). Money- 
Kyrle has said he could not ‘ exclude the pos- 
sibility... that we may eventually be able to 
Teconstruct the psychology of the developing 
foetus’ (Money-Kyrle, 1968, p. 692, 1.3). 


_ Winnicott described what he believed to be a 


Tegression to the intrauterine state during the 
analytic hour (Winnicott, 1949, p. 191), and so on. 

The recoverability of ‘good’ intrauterine 
memories has always been an accepted part of 


ie This paper is addressed primarily, but not exclusively, 
those of my colleagues who, whether in the psychiatric, 
Psychoanalytic or psychotherapeutic field, are particularly 
pesed in child work or in psychosomatic research. 
aaas for this will become apparent in the course 


paper, 
* Notwithstanding this, I shall in the course of this 


Paper describe possible imprints of prenatal ‘experiences’. 
This is only because it has up till now been customary to 


psychoanalytic theory. Idyllic and watery sur- 
roundings, beautiful grottoes, etc., have always 
been accepted as possible symbols of the * bliss- 
ful” state of oneness with the mother’s womb. 
Freud mentions the sensations of being bathed 
in the amniotic fluid as being symbologenic, 
therefore recoverable as an unconscious memory 
(Freud, 1916,p. 160). The frequent use of the word 
‘blissful’ in the expression ‘blissful oneness’ ctc., 
implies general belief in the capacity of the foetus 
for actually experiencing this bliss at the time. 

In contrast to this, the possibility that * bad’ 
experiences too could take place in the womb, 
and also lead to recoverable imprints, is very 
rarely mentioned in the literature. In the passage 
already quoted, Melanie Klein seems to hold 
the view that this possibly one-sided concep- 
tion of the intrauterine state may have its source 
in the ‘ urge for idealization ’; a view, if I have 
understood her rightly, with which I should like 
to associate myself. 

I shall not concern myself in this paper with 
the question of whether or not there are reason- 
able grounds for thinking that the foetus can 
* experience ’ its intrauterine condition, good or 
bad. This is, I think, beyond our means to ascer- 
tain.2. What is not beyond our means to ascer- 
tain, and will therefore be the true focus of my 
inquiry, is whether (1) there are grounds for 
believing that the more difficult moments of a 
pregnancy could leave in the mind imprints just 
as recognizable, and just as recoverable, as 
those left by the more undisturbed moments, 
and (2) there could be ways of establishing that 
what we believe to be a prenatal imprint is, in 
fact, a genuine imprint and not something else. 

Another question I shall not go into here is 
whether prenatal imprints of traumatic events 


consider imprints as arising out of an * experience’. Ido 
not, however, think one will ever know whether the foetus 
is, or is not, sentient. Fortunately, the research pro- 
posed here can be carried out without this knowledge. 
Eventual researchers should be able to look for possible 
imprints and test their authenticity a gs imprints 

ithout at any time referring to the difficult problem of 
consciousness. 
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(if they are shown to be such) can justifiably be 
considered relevant to the study of postnatal 
mental life, and capable of playing a part in its 
shaping. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
if what Rascovsky calls the ‘foetal levels’ 
(los nivos fetales), can eventually be uncovered 
in analysis to a greater extent than hitherto 
thought possible, these levels, whether those 
associated with pain or those associated with 
pleasure, will be revealed as capable of express- 
ing themselves in the transference just like any 
other level, and as being amenable to interpreta- 
tion. This will therefore presumably lead to the 
view that foetal levels can play a part in later 
development. But this will be for the future to 
decide. 

A colleague to whom I was mentioning my 
interest in the prenatal stage said he thought 
the difficulty would be to find the coding, i.e. 
the set of symbols, words, images and metaphors, 
by which patients might refer to their intra- 
uterine life (if such communications exist). My 
own feeling is that if it exists at all the ‘ language ° 
of prenatality should be just as easy to decipher 
as the languages of birth, orality, anality, etc., 
and that the main difficulty will be that of estab- 
lishing scientifically whether or not one’s re- 
constructions of supposed intrauterine experi- 
ences, good or bad, are valid or merely a pro- 
duct of one’s own imagination and personal 
interest in the subject. 

To be deemed valid, a reconstruction in 
analysis must usually satisfy one or more of the 
following criteria: 

1. It should make sense of and bring together 
incoherent fashion the greatest possiblenumber of 
isolated data, which taken individually appear 
to have little meaning. One could call this the 
criterion of plausibility. 

2. It should release new and significant 
material, and above all material which in un- 
conscious form conveys back to the analyst a 
message that he is on the right track. One could 
call this the psychoanalytic criterion, one which 
relies on obtaining an ‘echo’ back from the 
unconscious. 

3. It should if possible release either immedi- 
ate or later historical confirmation of the recon- 
structed fact or event (historical or anamnestic 
criterion). 

4. It should preferably lead to a therapeutic 
result, and one that can convincingly be attribu- 
ted to the reconstruction or at least to the work 
it has made possible later (therapeutic criterion). 

Where birth anxieties or early postnatal ex- 
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periences are concerned, reconstructions are 
accepted by most analysts as being valid, even 
when not later confirmed by the anamnesis, as 
long as they fulfil some of the other criteria 
mentioned. 

In the case of prenatal reconstructions, how- 
ever, we are on more speculative ground and 
should, I think, be more cautious. It might be 
better, at least in the initial stages of the research, 
if no prenatal reconstruction were accepted as 
valid unless it satisfied the criterion of historical 
or anamnestic confirmation, and if researchers 
concentrated above all on trying to establish 
satisfactory degrees of correlation between the 
appearance, in the patient’s associations, of 
various types of presumed prenatal material, 
and the existence, in the anamnesis, of the kind 
of intrauterine events which the supposed im- 
prints appear to indicate as having taken place. 

My second plea would be that such research 
be carried out preferably by people engaged in 
child work, whether as psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, paediatricians or nurses, and prefer- 
ably on material presented to them by children, 
I may be permitted to explain my reasons for 
making this recommendation. 

For one thing, with adults one can never be 
sure whether material which one may be tempted 
to think of as prenatal is not, in fact, a fantasy 
construct, arising consciously or unconsciously 
from information received in later life by the 
subject concerning his or her prenatal period. 
A child too can, of course, receive or overheat 
such information, but the resulting material will be 
less likely (than would be the case with an adult) 
to have been influenced by a conscious know- 
ledge of anatomy and physiology. Secondly, the 
great disadvantage of conducting such research 
with adults is that the mother of adult patients 
is seldom available for questioning. She may be 
dead, far away or too old; it may be inadvisable 
for many reasons for either the patient or the 
doctor to question her; and even if one did, there 
would always be the chance that the information 
she could provide might have got distorted with 
the years, hospital records would be difficult to 
trace, and so on. With children, on the other 
hand, if the therapist or analyst came across what 
he thought to be prenatal material, the mother 
would usually be available for questioning, 
hospital records should be fairly recent and easy 
to trace, etc. 

I hope it does not seem too presumptuous for 
me to suggest, when I have done hardly any 
child work myself, that child psychiatrists, 
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analysts, therapists and others should find pre- 
natal research interesting and rewarding both to 
themselves and to the main body of their col- 
leagues. I hope also that it will not seem too 
much like effrontery for me to mention, as I 
shall do shortly, the sort of prenatal imprints 
they might usefully look for. 

A word of warning before I go any further. 
The hypothesis that prenatal imprints may exist, 
and that it might be possible to bring them to 
light, rests on an assumption. This assumption 
is that symbol formation may well operate at 
levels far earlier than those usually thought to be 
possible, and with sufficient precision for one 
to be able to infer not only the nature but also 
the date of the reconstructed event. Such an 
assumption, when one is dealing with events so 
removed from the normal range of sensory 
perception as we know it, may seem preposter- 
ous. All I would ask is that for the time being 
possible researchers do not concern themselves 
too much with questions of ‘ how ’, but try first 
to answer the question of * whether’. Once we 
have established (if we ever do) whether there 
are reasonable grounds for saying that prenatal 
imprints exist, then and only then will it be 
justified to speculate on how such symbolism 
comes about. 

This being said, I would suggest there are 
three main types of imprints that future research 
could try and bring to light. 

They are: (1) Imprints of threats to the preg- 
nancy during the first month or two of the preg- 
nancy. (2) Imprints of toxaemia of pregnancy. 
(3) Imprints of threats to the pregnancy in the later 
stages, during the last two months before birth. 


Possible imprints of early threats to the 
pregnancy 
_Such threats are often due to post-concep- 
tional bleeding. A hypothetical example of such 
an imprint could be as follows: a child dreams 
that he (or she) is climbing up a steep river-bank, 
and gets very anxious in the dream when in 
danger of losing his hold and slipping into 
the water underneath. Dreams containing a 
theme of falling, particularly if water appears 
as an added danger, are often interpreted as 
birth dreams, If, however, the mother of our 
hypothetical child had a definite history of 
threatened miscarriage in the first two months of 
her pregnancy, and if to all intents and purposes 
the birth itself had been uneventful, could the 
dream be regarded as a possible imprint of the 
biological anxiety experienced by the embryo 
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in the face of a threat to its life? I would suggest 
that it might be very interesting to follow up 
children’s dreams containing a theme of hanging 
directly on to a vertical slope, with no rope 
attachment, or a theme of being dislodged from 
some niche or crack in which the child is embed- 
ded. Inquiries could be made about the possibility 
of an early threatened miscarriage or attempted 
abortion during the first few weeks, when the 
embryo was either ‘embedded’ or hanging 
directly on to the uterine face before the develop- 
ment of an umbilical cord. A research on these 
lines, particularly if conducted on a fairly 
large scale, might, I think, produce results. It 
should be pointed out that prenatal material 
will not necessarily be presented in the form of 
a dream, but could also be found in a fantasy, a 
drawing, a passage in an adventure book, etc. 


Imprints of toxaemia of pregnancy 

Here the main theme is that of poisoning. One 
could look for dreams or other material contain- 
ing a theme of being poisoned, particularly if the 
poison reached the dreamer by means of some 
kind of pipe, tube, hose, i.e. an umbilical cord 
symbol. One could also follow up dreams or 
other material containing the theme of poisonous 
snakes, the snake representing here again the 
umbilical cord. The umbilical significance of the 
snake has often been pointed out, but I do not 
think quite enough, particularly in its dangerous 
aspects. 

Regarding this theme of poisoning in general, 
one could invoke Freud’s remark that ‘the 
earliest anxiety of all ° (that of birth) * could well 
have been a toxic one’ (Freud, 1933, p. 81). 
Would Freud have rejected the idea that a toxic 
or anoxic state before birth might be registered in 
the unconscious ? 


Possible imprints of later threats to the 
pregnancy 

These threats are often due to haemorrhages 
caused by premature separation of the placenta, 
or to placental malfunction. As far back as 1951, 
a psychotherapist practising in the Hague 
(Lietaert Peerbolte, 1951, pp. 596-600) put 
forward the idea that it might be possible for 
the mind to retain an unconscious ‘memory’ 
of the placenta, and to communicate about this 
through the appropriate symbols, i.e. symbols 
which evoked the placenta in its configuration 
or function. One also finds this idea in the works 
of Mott, a writer who has made an extensive 
study of dreams and myths, and whose writings 
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on the subject could, I think, be of great interest 
to psychoanalysts (Mott, 1964, p. 788). Accord- 
ing to this idea, objects like an open 
parachute, an open umbrella or a flying kite 
might be used by the mind to communicate 
about a prenatal experience in which the placenta 
had played a vital role, for better or for worse. 
Both authors agree that if such symbolism exists 
it is quite impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge to explain how it operates, and how 
the mind could pick up symbols for objects it 
has never seen, at least in the usual acceptance 
of the word. Before launching out into specula- 
tions as to how such symbolism could come about, 
our first task must of course be to make sure 
that it does in fact exist. 

Child analysts or therapists could here again 
play a major role by following up dreams or 
other material presented by children in which 
this sort of * symbolism * appeared, particularly 
if the placental ‘ symbol’ were represented as 
having undergone some damage. To take an- 
other hypothetical example: if a young boy of 
say 10 or 12 reported a dream in which he was 
floating through the air at the end of a parachute, 
becoming very anxious in the dream when he saw 
the edges of the parachute tearing away under 
his weight, an inquiry into the mother’s obstetric 
history could here again be in order. If such an 
inquiry showed that the mother had, in fact, suf- 
fered haemorrhages in the later stages of her 
pregnancy, if hospital records, moreover, showed 
that premature separation of the placenta had 
been recorded and that examination of the after- 
birth revealed signs of marginal tearing, could 
there be grounds for wondering whether the 
frayed edges of the parachute in the dream 
could have symbolized this marginal placental 
damage, and whether the dream itself had been 
a communication about the anxiety experienced 
by the subject during this later phase of his pre- 
natal life? 

I myself once came across a dream in which 
the dreamer, a woman, ing i 
underground train. 
tunnel between two The patient got 
very anxious until she noticed'a disc implanted 
near the door on the inside of the carriage. She 
knew in the dream that this disc was in some way 
connected with breathing and that as long as she 
could keep near the disc she would be all right. 
I thought of this as being probably a labour 
dream. The sudden stopping in the middle of a 
movement between two stations made me think 
of the possibility of uterine inertia in the mother 
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during labour, with the stations symbolizi 

the normal periods of rest before and after 
contraction, and the stopping between the st» 
tions representing the abnormal stopping in the 
middle of a contraction. I was very intrigued as 
to whether the disc which was so important for 
breathing and which was situated near the door, 
i.e. near the exit, could not have represented the 
placental disc, possibly in a.‘ prae-via ' position, 
causing difficulties during labour (foetal hypoxia). 
Unfortunately, the patient was unable to provide 
any information concerning her own birth, and 
I was left with my own speculations. Had this 
sort of dream occurred in a child, it would have 
been only too easy to make a few inquiries and 
to ask the mother’s permission to look up any 
hospital or medical records made at the time of 
her confinement. è 

Would research such as the one outlined above 
be of any use, and what would be its importance, 
if any? From the point of view of therapy, it 
would seem that anything that helps us to under- | 
stand what the patient has gonethrough in the past 
(and may well be repeating in the transference), 
should also help us adopt the right attitude 
towards his present difficulties and find a better 
way of helping him. One thing we can be sure 
of: the interpretation of prenatal levels of exper- 
ience and anxieties will not produce any thera- 
peutic miracle; at best will it help to make a bit 
more sense of certain types of material which 
might otherwise have been puzzling, but this 
will in turn lead to new questions and new prob- 
lems, as is always the case. 

I shall just mention one or two of the new 
questions and problems I think such research 
might eventually open up. 

Let us suppose it can one day be shown that 
through some channels other than the purely 
neurological ones, the mind can form and retain 
an imprint of the placenta or the memory of an 
experience of threatened miscarriage one month 
after conception, and that it can later com> 
municate about this experience through the 
appropriate symbolism. The question will then 
probably arise as to whether our present — 
theories of perception are adequate, or should 
be extended. Our present theory is that percep- 
tion operates through the excitation of receptors 
by stimuli originating either from the outside 


` world (exteroceptive sensitivity), or from within 


the body (proprioceptive); and that from these re- 
ceptors, nervous impulses are transmitted’ by 
afferent nerves to the higher centres of sensitivity: 
If the mind can, however, be shown to be capable 


perceiving ' a placenta it has never seen, and 
perceiving it sufficiently well to describe it 

the appropriate configurational symbol, 
shall have to explain how this can come about, 
Since the umbilical cord is known not to contain 
nervous tracts. Does the electrical conduc- 
of the blood which flows through the um- 
Bilical cord play a part in this conduction 
(Mott, 1964, p. 364)? Or should one invoke a 
f ism similar to the one which presumably 
ied in the case of those experiments con- 
by Dr James V. McConnell on flatworms 
few years ago, where unconditioned flatworms, 
on a mash of conditioned ones, were shown 
have acquired the conditioning (Corning & 
, 1967)? As I said before, I do not think 
it would be possible or even necessary to try to 
answer questions of this sort just yet. 

Before concluding, I should like to devote a 
few lines to a topic which raises very much the 
Same sort of questions as those treated so far, 
and therefore deserves a mention here. This 
topic is the symbologenicity of the inside of the 
human body. It may be remembered that I 
addressed this paper not only to my colleagues 
“engaged in child work, but also to those interes- 
“ted in psychosomatic medicine, and it is to 
I should like to turn now. 
| We all know thatthe human body, one of the 
‘Most important sources of symbols known, is 
bologenic not only in relation to its external 

ration but to its internal one as well. 
internal female organs, the stomach, the 
bladder, the bowels, can all be represented 
symbolically; a person suffering from a gastric 
ulcer pain at night may dream of rats in a larder 
gnawing at the walls; the sensations of a full 

ler at night may give rise to a dream about 
balloons full of water to bursting point, and so on. 
Tt is not always easy in such cases to determine 
to what extent the accuracy of the symbols 
chosen is helped by conscious knowledge of the 

Organs concerned (research with children would 

help here again), but the only question I wish to 

Taise now concerns the depth and range of this 

endosomatic ’ symbolism. Is this range limited 

to the cruder forms of proprioceptive sensitivity 
involved in organ function or dysfunction, or 
Can it extend further and give us information 
about, say, an incipient cancerous process, & 
hormonal disturbance, a cryptic hereditary 

) ess? Most analysts have at some time or 
Other in their work come across dreams of 
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incipient body illness long before the appearance 
of any clinical signs, dreams which in retrospect 
appeared almost prophetic. I once heard of a 
patient (personal communication from Dr A. 
Brafman and Dr J. L. Rowley), who, in the very 
first dream he brought to analysis, dreamt he was 
extracting large quantities of wax from his car. 
His association to the wax was that it looked 
like a piece of cancerous tissue once seen preser- 
ved in a bottle. The patient died some years 
later of a tumour in the brain. This is merely 


psychosomaticall 
ducted some research on such dreams, and came 
to the conclusion that in certain cases it is pos- 
sible for a cellular process to reach mental ex- 
pression in a symbolic form long before any- 
thing conscious appears, such a finding would 
lend support to the idea that the 
lump of cells that constituted our sole existence 
shortly after conception might also be able to 
communicate something of its carly life, even 
many years later? 

Researches of this kind could even lead us to 
the field of heredity. If the symbologenicity of 
cellular processes came to be established, it 
would be a very uncurious mind that did not then 
> diate! 


bols used might not make a c 
But this too is for 


I regret not having been able to adduce new 
facts, but hope others will be more successful. 


P. M. PLOYE 
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ysis thrives on the particularity of its 
fare: a patient’s very words, the special tone and 
imagery of a certain dream, or the presence in, 
“say, a literary work of some one idiosyncratic 
2 Normally the great asset of psycho- 
ysis, this particularity becomes a liability 
when it prevents the development of larger 
‘concepts by too close an insistence on details. 
It seems to me that the defence mechanisms find 
themselves now impoverished this way as to 
theory. Currently a list of terms richly confirmed 
Á and illustrated in clinical experience, they could 
profit from some attempt at synthesis. It may be 
‘possible—I think it is—to formalize them into a 
few over-arching concepts, an algebra, if you will, 
consisting of a few broadly defined operations 
Which are performed on those inputs which 
trigger defences. If one could arrive at such an 
algebra, one should be able to make theory 
‘simpler and clearer and also return to clinical 
_ Material with a new and more focused sense of 
‘the relevant detail. This is, of course, an aim 
that goes back to Freud’s ‘ Project ° of 1895 and 
forward even to efforts at computer simulation 
of psychological phenomena (Moser ef al., 
1969). 

Some of these formalizations begin with im- 
mediate clinical data, notably the developing 
model of Sandler & Joffe (1969), while others 
Proceed from a metapsychological concept in 
Psychoanalytic theory; for example, the primary 
Process (Noy, 1969). I would like to begin at the 
level of clinical generalization, simply by noting 
the great variety of defence mechanisms, most of 
them unrelated to one another except as a 
familiar sequence of labels. Projection, in the 
Sense of perceiving the source of a drive or 
feeling or danger outside rather than within. 

ession, a banishing from consciousness, akin 

to denial, a refusal of entry at the border, so to 
Speak. Regression (either libidinal or ego 
regression, either pathological or ‘ regression in 
the service of the ego’). Reaction formation as 
the reversing of the aim of a drive (cruelty to 
indness is the usual example), to be contrasted 
With reversal, the shifting of the object of a drive 
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(typically from self to other or vice versa). 
Undoing—the motor equivalent of the purely 
inner transaction of isolation, which can in turn 
be understood as not letting two ideas or an idea 
and an affect touch (and so separating them 
either in space or time). Still another grouping 
is the familiar sequence: incorporation, intro- 
jection, identification, all three to be generalized 
as forms of internalization and so opposite in 
direction to projection. Sublimation, the so-called 
‘ normal ’ defence. Splitting—related to undoing 
and isolation. Two defences through the body: 
somatizing a conflict; sexualizing an anxiety or 
tension (a libidinal twin, I should think, to 
identification with the aggressor, and that defence, 
in turn, being sometimes called * turning against 
the self ’, relating it to a reversal of objects). 
Obviously, these are all familiar enough, 
although, to be sure, one could list them in more 
or less detail and with some variety in definition. 
One of the most comprehensive lists, that by 
Bibring et al. (1961), sets out some 39 defences 
and attempts to establish which of these defences 
are ‘ basic (first order)’ and which * complex 
(second order)’, although the authors freely 
admit: ‘ We were constantly aware . . - that a 
variety of classificatory problems emerged.’ 
Nevertheless, even a brief list reveals parallels 
and contrasts, clues that tempt one to suppose 
simplifications of this large array. For example, 
the three internalizations turn their objects in- 
ward, while projection turns its outward—but 
both reverse direction. Some reversals change 
the quality or sign of what they act upon—I am 
thinking of reaction formation—but other 
defences leave the quality of the act relatively 
unchanged (sublimation, for example, or sym- 
polization). If the reversals shift from plus to 
minus, repression and denial null the entities they 
act against: intrapsychic analogues to flight, they 
make the object of anxiety small and far away, 
zero, if possible. Regression represents another 
kind of flight, through time, and this, too, can be 
reversed into a progression, either normal or 
pathological (precocity of development, * flight 
into health ’, and the like). Splitting and undoing 
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and isolation seem to represent another kind of 
transaction, a numerical conversion of one thing 
into two, divided in time or space, not allowed to 
* touch * either literally or psychically. 

In short, one gets the impression of a few 
operations, or even just one, being performed in 
a limited number of quasi-algebraic ways so as 
to convert to zero, to split one into more than 
one, to reverse direction, to change to the 
opposite, and so on. If there is just one 
* operator * which will express the entire array, 
it must be one of the most general of psycho- 
analytic concepts. I suggest Verschiebung or 
displacement, classically defined by Freud: ‘ Its 
essence lies in the diversion of the train of 
thought, the displacement of the psychical 
emphasis on to a topic other than the opening 
one’ (1905). In effect, he is setting out a highly 
generalized shift or transfer from an initial entity 
to another or perhaps others, a shift as general, 
for example, as addition in algebra. ‘ Something 
has been added to A which has been subtracted 
from B’, he said in 1895. 

If we think of displacement in this somewhat 
algebraic way, it seems possible to understand 
the great variety of defence mechanisms as com- 
binations of just four kinds of displacement. All 
the various internalizations (introjection, incor- 
poration, identification, turning against the self, 
indentification with the aggressor, and so on) and 
all the various projections (paranoid delusions, 
Projective identifications and the like) can be 
understood as displacements of direction, that is, 
from a fixed position perceived as inside to one 
outside or from a movement perceived as inward 
to one outward or vice versa. This kind of dis- 
placement builds on an early and major adapta- 
tion of the ego: the establishment of the boundary 
between self and not-self. 

Regressions suggest another operation: dis- 
placement in time. Typically, however, regres- 
sions into the past pave the way for progressions 
into the future, as in the cycles of development 
Suggested by Zetzel (1965) and others: we regress 
from present into past in order to carry the past 
forward into the future. Conversely, just as 
Tegressions can be pathological, so can pro- 
gressions, as in such clinical terms as ‘ flight into 
health’, preventing real cure and the anxieties 
the patient would have to face, ‘flight into 
maturity’, preventing the anxieties associated 
with normal, not precocious, development, and 
so on. Similarly, our developing matrix of dis- 
placements cues us to look for a defence cor- 
responding to pathological regression, and we 
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would find it in deferrings to the future such as 
Scarlett O’Hara’s famed, ‘I'll think about it all 
tomorrow °. Here again, even in its pathological 
forms, this kind of displacement builds on a 
fundamental adaptive and developmental 
achievement of the ego: a sense of time, stemming 
from the infant’s ability to tolerate delay. 

Defences as various as splitting and denial we 
can nevertheless generalize under a single 
heading: displacements in number; and it is here, 
perhaps, that the curious symmetries and 
Opposites in man’s matrix of defences become 
most striking. Doubling (for example, a single 
parent into good mother and bad) makes a 
displacement from one to two. But one could 
have similar splittings from one to three (as in 
“The Theme of the Three Caskets’) or one to 
four (as in the identification patterns of a normal 
heterosexual relationship) or, I suppose, one into 
any number. I have already suggested that the 
* flight defences ’, physical flight, or intrapsychic 
flight (repression, denial) correspond to a dis- 
placement from one to zero—a_ nullification. 
The direct expression of a drive would correspond 
simply to no displacement at all or a displace- 
ment from one to one. 

Displacements in number from two to one or 
three to one or four to one, displacements in the 
other direction, as it were, represent the familiar 
psychoanalytic concepts of condensation or (ina 
causal context) over-determination or (in still 
another context) fusions of libidinal and 
aggressive drives. 

From this algebraic point of view, then, 
condensation becomes simply a special case of 
displacement or—more exactly—the traditional 
concepts of condensation and displacement can 
be subsumed under a broader concept of 
displacement. 

It is also worth noting that these two types of 
displacement, condensation and splitting, if you 
will, match Freud’s two great families of instinct: 
the libidinal drives, seeking to form ever greater 
unities; the aggressive drives, seeking, as the first 
move in their destruction, to break those unities 
apart. This notation, then, matches the observa- 
tion of Klein (1946), Schafer (1968a) and others, 
that the ego’s defensive manoeuvres also involve 
the gratification of drives. Also, as with the 
others we have considered, this displacement in 
number builds on a basic achievement of the ego, 
the sense of self and other. Human development 
Strangely counters the axia of number theory: 
one must know there is a two before one can 
know there is a one. And it is on this funda- 
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sense of twoness that displacement in 
5 Das 
r more complicated is the last of the four 
: displacement based on similarity, i.e. a shift 
the original to something similar (as in a 
tion or symbolization), to something 
t (a more disguised representation), or to 
“something opposite (as in a reaction formation). 
For example, to use some of Freud’s formulae 
“developed in the Schreber case, from * Tove him * 
10! Like him ’ to‘ she loves him’ to‘ I hate him’. 
‘Obviously most of these qualities of same, 
“similar, different and opposite will take linguistic 
"forms, including clang associations and sub- 
“santive similarities (i.e. likeness and differences 
“in the objects referred to, so that brownness can 
symbolize faeces or a nose a penis). 
This last of the four displacements must seem 
sufficiently various as not to be any gain in 
"simplification but only to move a complex 
i m back one stage. Interestingly enough, 
er, it is to this Dsm displacement that 
himself devoted a great deal of attention. 
To be sure, he did not call it a defence as such, 
} he developed the idea in his most 
‘important study of defences during the period 
“When he still regarded repression as the only 
I am thinking of that treatise often 
ected by clinicians as not relevant to therapy, 
es and Their Relation to the Unconscious’ 
{ Freud’s elaborate treatment of the 
chniques of jokes goes beyond his description 
dream-work in ‘ The Interpretation of 
ams’, and takes an important step toward 
greater system in his understanding of the ways 
tabooed impulses might elude one or another 
“censor ’. 
He brought out over 20 different joke tech- 
“Tiigues, and this without claiming to be exhaus- 
tive, but he systematized them as combinations 
three (or, really, four) processes: condensation 
pee or without new formations), displacement, 
And representation (i.e. by the opposite, by an 
allusion, a part, and so on). I am suggesting that 
_ We can systematize these processes still further as 
two kinds of displacement, Da and Dsm We 
Have already seen how one can represent Freud's 
Condensation and displacement as versions of Dy. 
Now, one can also coalesce his Verschiebungser- 
satzen or‘ substitute formations ° and Vorstellung 
Or‘ representation’ into Dsin- Amongthem Freud 
Ncluded ‘indirect expression’, representation 
by allusion, omission, representation by a trifle 
Or minute part, and symbolism analogous to a 
_ Comparison, as well as the familiar * representa- 
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tion through the opposite *. I suggest four bases 
for this kind of displacement, any combination 
of which a given displacement might use: (1) dis- 

ts based on similarities or contrasts in 
attitude (the way, for example, money evokes 
many of the attitudes that originated toward 
faeces, and so serves as a suitable symbol), 
(2) displacements using the verbal representation 
of what is being displaced (hence displacements 
based on clang associations, allusions, proverbs, 
associations, traditional symbolisms, idioms, and 
so on), (3) displacements proceeding from a 
physical similarity or contrast (as in * representa- 
tion through the opposite ") and, a special case of 
physical similarity, (4) displacements through 
body relation (as in so many familiar symbolisms, 
displacements upward, representations of the 
body by the face, and so on). And, of course, 
any or all of these displacements may take any 
position along the continuum of same, similar, 
different, or opposite. 

One can do no more, I suspect, than hope that 
such a classification is exhaustive. What this 
concept of displacement by similarity, Drm, does 
do, however, is point up the features along which 
representation takes place. This individual, 
does he symbolize on the basis of size? body 
proximity? abstract physical relations? verbal 
relationships? affectual similarities? As in 
Freud’s analysis of jokes, this kind of analysis 
reveals the axes of comparison and hence the 
concealed content of the final product, be it 
dream, joke, or ego choice in general. This kind 
of analysis thus approximates the * structuralism” 
recent Swiss and French thinkers have sought in 
the sciences de l'homme. It also relates to 
traditional psychoanalytic thinking about human 
character as the pattern of the individual's ways 
of dealing with inner and outer reality. : 

If this sequence of displacements systematizes 
a concept of character, then the absence of these 
displacements must define an absence of 
character, and indeed we have already noticed 
how each of these four displacements builds on 
some fundamental achievement of the ego 
necessary for even minimal development. More 
exactly, the nulls of these four kinds of displace- 
ment define the situation of an infant before self- 
object differentiation. Without temporal dis- 
placements, he lives in a timeless present; and 
displacements in direction are impossible, for he 
has no sense of a boundary between inside and 
outside. The absence of displacements in terms 
of similarity or difference means his drives are 
expressed unchanged—everything comes through 
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* the same ’. Since he does not know two or one, 
his ego is operating in modes quite prior to 
displacements in number, and he experiences his 
drives as chaotically fused and defused. 

Or is * drives * the word that is wanted here? 
To be sure, one thinks of defence mechanisms 
most often as actions of the ego which mollify 
anxiety by altering the aim or object of drives, 
but this concept by no means covers all defences. 
For example, we think of repression as the most 
authentic of defences, but it acts against 
memories or thoughts, while denial—which most 
writers sharply distinguish from repression— 
Operates against the very act of perception. 
Erotization or sexualization, as a defence, deals 
with aggression by fusing two kind of drives: 
a condensation. Isolation, as Freud defined it, 
dealt with a thought and its associated affect by 
splitting them. Doing and undoing carry 
defensive strategies into the realm of actions. 
Finally, there are those peculiar mechanisms 
Freud refers to when he speaks of ‘ unpleasure ° 
being converted to ‘ pleasure’ or vice versa— 
referring, apparently, to mechanisms operating 
on affects alone. Thus various defence mechan- 
isms or strategies by which the ego avoids 
unpleasure act to modify perception, memory, 
thoughts, wishes, motor action or affects as the 
case may be. All these entities stem, in some 
sense, from drives, and therefore that term is 
rather too broad. 

Here again, though, one can simplify by 
assigning these various entities to one of two 
large groups. One, obviously, would be extra- 
psychic reality, and perception and motility 
would be the ego’s two routes to that reality, 
each involving both active and passive features, 
but only one entailing gross motor actions, 
Intrapsychic reality, the other large grouping, 
would include percepts, thoughts, wishes, fanta- 
sies, affects and memories. Under some such 
general term as idea, however, analogous to 
Freud’s Vorstellung, we can subsume memories, 
thoughts, percepts and wishes: all have at least 
some reference to extrapsychic reality; and all 
are semiotic, i.e. can be expressed in symbols (in 
the ordinary non-psychoanalytic meaning of that 
troublesome word). By contrast, affects cannot 
be expressed in symbols, and they refer strictly to 
intrapsychic reality. If we consider affects to be 
forms and mixtures of pleasure and unpleasure, 
then they both stimulate the four kinds of dis- 
placements we have considered, and they are 
acted upon by them. Similarly, the displacements 
act upon ideas, even as the ideas signal the need 
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for the displacements. And so for percepts 
motilities. 

In the last of the four displacements, that 
on similarity and difference, this interaction 
displacement and thing displaced becomes still 
more intimate. I have suggested that one cam 
group Dim, the displacements on the basis of 
likeness and difference, into four large categories, 
It also seems to me that these four categories 
correspond to the four things being displaced, 
That is, displacements based on likeness and 
differences in attitude correspond to displace 
ments based on affect. Displacements based on 
the verbal representations (now, more generally, 
on symbolizations) correspond to a displacement 
of idea. Displacements through physical 
similarity build on perceptions, while the more 
special case of body displacements evidently 
has to do with something more closely 
limited to the body than perception: motility, 
presumably. We could look at all this in a very ` 
abbreviated, abstract form: p 


Within Dein, 
D,im-attituae acts on affects; 
Dyim-symboiic acts on ideas; 
Dotm-pnysioai Acts On percepts; 
Dsim-voay acts On motilities. 


Of the four major displacements, then, Dsm and 
D, involve the most complexity. All, however, 
resemble the elements in an electric circuit in that 
they respond to what passes through the circult 
by modifying it—or, more exactly, them, for this 
is a ‘circuit’ with four kinds of ‘ current + 
affects, ideas, percepts, and motor actions, all 
derived from drives. 

We are in a position, finally, to state at least 
the broad outlines of such a circuit. Its ground 
or reference point is a reality R, defined as having 
a certain number of properties at a given time 
t : Ra, Weare also given a boundary B between 
the ego and this reality, this boundary repre- 
sented in terms of perception p and motor 
actions m : Bpm. By definition, it is only through 
this boundary that the ego responds to or acts 
upon reality. Within the ego, then, take place 
the four kinds of displacement we have con- 
sidered: D,, displacement in number; Di dis- 
placement in time; Dar, displacements along 
outside-inside; Dsm, displacements by similarity” 
or difference. The first two of these displace- 
ments represent operations on, if not reality, at 
least the intrapsychic representation of reality. 
The second two relate more to perceptions O 
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inner reality: Is this wish inside me or outside 
me? Is this a sponge or a breast ? 

Obviously, all these ‘circuit elements’ are 
bound together in a series of feedbacks. The ego 
perceives reality and acts back upon it. Percep- 
tions of anxiety trigger displacements which 
reduce the anxiety. A symbolization (Dsm) may 
make a projection (Da) unnecessary. In other 
words, any circuit must involve a number of 
loops to show how all these ego transactions 
interrelate (see Fig. 1). Nor is it clear why Ds 
Day, OF Dsim Should take the order they do. 


generally and successfully would be more likely 
to achieve the adaptive panic reaction than people 
who merely deaden affect, for the isolaters are 
accustomed to using D, but the deadeners are 
not. 

Similarly, this notation will sort out so closely 
related a series of defences or ego strategics as 
denial, repression and negation, even including 
that hybrid term, ‘ denial of affect’. Dickens’ 
Mr Podsnap in Our Mutual Friend admirably 
illustrates denial in its more classic sense: 
*1 don’t want to know about it; I don’t choose 


offect 
> Gea 
R „t au Fo, Due PN Serre eet Diir Drim percept 
motility 
Fig. 1 


Nevertheless, this ‘circuit? does make it 
possible to draw some fine distinctions among 
defence mechanisms and to clarify their relation- 
ships. Consider, for example, the elusive 
distinctions among ordinary isolation (as one 
sees it in obsessional personalities and as Freud 
discussed it in 1926), a generalized affect block 
(the pervasive deadening of affect in obsessionals), 
and a panic reaction (terms vary, but I mean the 
kind of emergency reaction in which a terrifying 
event occurs, but the individual acts coolly and 
calmly in the emergency, only to be overcome by 
panic once the danger is past and it is safe to give 
in to fear). All three of these situations build on 
a D, = 1 : 2, in which the ego splits off idea- 
tional content from affect. (I am using the colon 
to represent ‘ to’ as in the writing of ratios.) In 
the emergency reaction, the ideational content 
Proceeds unchanged to generate adaptations 
while the fear is displaced in time (D,). In the 
Obsessional’s generalized affect block, D, = 1:2 
splits idea from affect, and the ideas go on 
unchanged, but the affects are reduced 
(D,=1:<<1), In isolation (as Freud 
described it—usage has since broadened), idea 
and affect split (D, = 1 : 2), but both pass on 
unchanged. The ego simply puts an interval of 
time between them so they will not ‘touch’. 
Thus D, =1:2->D,=t, te Two of these 
deadenings of affect involve D;. One does not. 
Our notation thus makes differences visible 
between three closely related ego strategies and 
hypotheses about them possible. One would 
suppose, for example, that people who isolate 


to discuss it; I don't admit it’. The ego simply 
refuses to accept a given perception. In our 
terms, it sets D, = 1 : 0, blocking any further 
impact of the banned information; and the ego 
may also censor at the boundary B. In repression, 
however, particularly as it appears in Freud's 
classic hysterics, the individual has known it all 
and felt it all, but then his ego has erased that 
knowledge from consciousness. In our terms, 
D, initially equalled 1 : 1, straight transmission, 
and the dangerous idea or affect passed on 
through Di Dar and Dsm Possibly the ego 
introduced distortions at that point which did 
not defeat the anxiety. At any rate, the ego, 
having experienced the idea, then rendered 
D, = 1:0, nulling it. In effect, our notation 
defines systemic and functional consciousness as 
presence in the loop, systemic and functional 
unconsciousness as presence in the loop, but 
isolation from perception. Thus denied percepts 
never achieve consciousness, as in the usual 
definitions of the term, while repressed materials 
continue to try to break through into conscious- 
ness. 

The classic example of negation is the patient 
who says, ‘I had a dream, and I know it was not 
about my mother’. He has, in his consciousness, 
as it were, the association of dream and mother, 
but he says no to it. In our terms, he does not 
null it by the same mechanism (D,) used in denial 
or repression at all. Rather, he deals with it by 
transforming his association from itself to some- 
thing opposite: Dyin = 1 : —1. From negation, 
it is only a step to various normal modes of 
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distorting ideas so as to avoid anxiety. Mixing 
two ideas together (D, = 2:1) perhaps by 
creating a screen memory (using a displacement 
in time), assigning an intrapsychic event to 
someone cise (i.e. using a displacement in 
direction), or distorting the substance of the idea 
(displacement along the axis of similarity- 
difference). 


What these different examples suggest is the 
sequence of these displacements. Logically, D, 
must be first because the other displacements can 
operate separately—and differently—on each of 
the components resulting from a splitting at the 
stage of D,a. Moreover, D, is associated with 
denial, fusings and defusings, in general, radical, 
even psychotic distortions of reality or instinct. 

Logically and clinically, then, D, must be 
prior to the others. The ego’s dealing with 
similarity and difference (D,,,,.) involves a good 
deal of acceptance of intra- and extrapsychic 
reality. Logically and clinically, it comes last in 
the series, but, in general, the order of D,, Day, 
and D,,,, is not as definite as the requirement that 
D, be first. One can project a fantasy before or 
after displacing it in time. One can combine in 
any order a regression and, say, an identification 
with the aggressor. Much as one would like the 
sequence of displacements to be sequenced like a 
grammar so as to reveal an organic relation 
between language and the human ego, they do 
not seem to be so, except for D,. Nor does it 
seem possible to establish certain ego trans- 
actions as ‘non-grammatical’; cp. Chomsky 
(1968) with Lacan (1957). 
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reality correctly, but assigns it a diferent 
meaning. He is displacing at the level! of inter- 
pretation or, as we have been saying, along the 
axis of similarity—difference: D,,,. = anger : not 
anger. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
clinician sees that the patient has been given 
abundant cause for anger, that the patient knows 
he has reason to be angry, but feels no anger, 
Here the defensive pattern is like the affect block 
discussed earlier (see Fig. 2). Two quite different 


offect Da 
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Fig. 2 
mechanisms are at work. The customary term 
* denial’ masks the distinction, while a more 
exact notation (and, in particular, D,, the concept 
of displacement in number) poses the appropriate 
question: What is it that the patient is not 
denying? 

In the same way, one can sort out the concepts 
of incorporation, introjection and identification 
by treating them as various displacements. The 
series begins as a straightforward oral pleasure: 
one simply eats the source of gratification. In 
some usages, this is incorporation. In others, 
incorporation involves a mere fantasy of eating. 
What becomes problematic, then, is the relation 
between a series of 1 : 1 displacements and their 
action on reality (see Fig. 3). If the act is merely 
fantasy, then the circuit does not close through 


dir sim 


Fig. 3 


Even unsequenced, however, this notation will 
provide a useful sorting out of such a hybrid 
concept as * denial of affect ’. Strictly speaking, 
one should not apply the term ‘ denial’ to any 
intrapsychic entity, only to the ego’s perceptual 
relation to extrapsychic realities. Yet one often 
finds this term, and clinicians must intend some- 
thing by it. But what? Evidently, the clinician 
means that the patient says he feels no affect 
when the clinician thinks he does or ought to. 
Yet these are two quite different situations. 
Suppose the patient agrees that he shows the 
Signs of anger, quickened pulse, heightened 
colour, clenched fists and the like, but says he 
feels no anger. He perceives his own physical 


either action on or perception of reality; it 
remains wholly intrapsychic. Indeed, it is hard 
to see how anything but echt cannibalism could 
carry out literally the incorporation of a loved oF 
feared object. Other primitive customs, however, 
make it possible to incorporate by taking in 4 
symbolic substitute. That kind of incorporation 
would need variations in D, and D,;,, to describe 
it. The symbolic act would cycle through reality, 
while its meaning, split off, would remain intra- 
psychic, mere fantasy. 

By introjection, people usually intend only 
fantasy, but the word connotes the permanent 
keeping of the object within the subject, like 4 
foreign body. Thus introjection would add to 


ppicture for incorporation a displacement Da 
Fthe object from outside to inside, but only 
straps) Often, analytic writers use 
piection to refer to the internalization of a 
object. If so, they are including in the word 
displacement in number, from whole to two 
is or from whole to whole-plus-parts. 
Identification adds to introjection the idea of a 
manent change in the ego, so that the person 
ntified with ceases to be a foreign body. 
, the ego’s habitual ways of dealing with 
er and outer reality change to resemble those 
the object. In our terms, the ego adopts a 
of displacements like that of the person 
tified with. It is in this context that one can 
sture the role of the superego, the classic object 
Of identification. The superego (or the parent 
rojected and identified with) aggressively 
mands a certain pattern of displacements. 
e id, by contrast, provides the somatic 
Teservoir of aggressive and libidinal drive which 
s several displacements must direct, and these 
drives have forms corresponding to the familiar 
ses of development as well as to the changes 
Wrought by the various displacements. 
The whole picture can be represented as in 
Fig. 4. When any pattern of displacements 
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Sense, then, this notation or ‘circuit’ makes 
Possible an algebra of character, to the extent it 
deals with permanent patterns of displacement. 

More generally, however, these four kinds of 
splacement, either permanent or transient, 
attempt to describe the long- and short-term 
tioning of the ego as it directs drives from 
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the id and as it modifies itself to meet the demands 
i This 


notation, then, 
structural hypothesis, and Freud’s earlier, topo- 
graphical view of the mind appears within that 
larger framework. 

As we have seen, the unconscious status of an 
idea or affect corresponds to a cancelling of its 
first relation to reality. That is, first, B, „ and D, 
transmit a real stimulus directly or permit the 
idea or affect to express itself on reality. Then, 
either or both of them insulate the idea or affect 
from reality: By. = 1 : 0; Da = 1 : 0 (or some- 
thing very close to zero, leaving residues for * the 
return of the repressed ’, symptom formation, 
and the like). Such an unconscious idea or affect 
then cycles freely through displacements along 
the axes of time, inside and outside, and similarity 
and difference, in the highly labile manner familiar 
in materials. What was repressed this 
way will obey primary process laws, not the 
checks of reality and the secondary process. 
Closed off by B,,. or Dw, the repressed material 
cannot impinge on reality directly, although it 
can change the various displacements and alter 
the ego's relation to reality that way—indirectly. 

Repression relates closely to Freud's first, 


. ee aii ies 
Rae =—— Som Da Oa i Osim percept 
i | motility 
Id 
SN, 
Orai anal, phallic, ete 
—————_ 
Libidinol, aggressive 
Fig. 4 
becomes habitual, it represents a character topographic model. So also does regression, if 
Structure. Freud illustrated this point in little one can generalize the word, for, indeed, 


ysis has come to speak of many 
different kinds: ego regression, which can 
become psychotic regression; libidinal or id 
regression; normal regression, as in dreams or in 
the familiar gathering of oneself for a progressive 
move; or ‘ regression in the service of the ego ifs 
as in therapy or creativity. 

All these regressions have certain features in 
common, however. They all involve or seem to 
involve a return to some earlier state of affairs, 
and therefore a sense of time. Further, all 
regressions require that that earlier state of 
affairs be in some sense recoverable, either 
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recreatable or already present in some kind of 
memory or storage and ready to be put in 
operation again. Finally, regressions usually 
involve a quantitative factor, a D,, in that they 
cannot take place totally (one cannot, after all, 
duplicate a past or a future); they are all approxi- 
mations in which one component remains un- 
changed, present, now. D, = 1:1 in that one 
segment, at least. 

Thus all these regressions involve at least a 
D, = (l : morethan 1) or D, = X : X4,X2X3... 
and for some X, X, D, = 1:1. For the other 
Xs, however, it is not too obvious how one 
expresses regression as a displacement, in that it 
is not too clear what is being displaced. It is 
tempting to say that in ‘id regression ’, at least, 
drives are being displaced from the past to the 
present, but this way of putting the matter blurs 
many distinctions. Consider, for example, the 
kind of regression familiar in transference, in 
which the analyst is treated as an important 
person from the patient’s early past. What has 
been displaced is not a drive alone, or even in the 
first instance a drive, but a perception and 
therefore the aims and objects of drives related to 
the analyst in the present. That is, Freud 
originally conceived of wishes in the meta- 
psychological chapter of * The Interpretation of 
Dreams’, as seeking to recreate the perceptual 
configuration of an earlier situation of gratifica- 
tion. In terms of this algebraic ‘ circuit ’, then, 
in wishing, we want to recreate by motor action 
or by hallucination through B,,m on reality R, ; 
a perceptual configuration drawn from the past, 
i.e. displaced from the past into the present. All 
wishing therefore involves a D, but regressed 
wishes differ from the everyday kind in that their 
D, displaces from a much earlier point in time 
and also leaps over the continuous sequence of 
more and more mature wished percepts which 
constitutes the normal pace of past development. 
Thus, for example, the adolescent who suddenly 
adopts a messiness derived from the era before 
he was trained recreates in his perceptual field 
percepts from a point discontinuously far back 
in his own earliest history. 

Displacement of percepts, then, will describe 
what is variously called libidinal regression or 
id regression or regressed wishes or drive 
regression. Ego regression, however, presents a 
different picture, one which would seem to 
demand the difficult idea that people could 
somehow store, as though they were images or 
pieces of information, past modes of ego 
functioning and then use them instead of present 
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modes under conditions of regression. On 
second thought, however, perhaps this idea 
seems difficult only because we think of * storage’ 
as analogous to remembering the substance and 
content of ideas. In another sense of storage, 
we still have our past modes of ego functioning 
because we never lost them: they all cumulate to 
form at any given moment one’s style or 
character or ‘identity theme’ (Lichtenstein, 
1961) or ‘ ego identity ° (Erikson, 1950). That is 
to say, a given pattern of displacements begins to 
take form with self-object differentiation (al- 
though the constitutional part of it existed even 
before that), until it becomes characteristic for a 
given person. 

An ego regression, then, is a kind of intensifica- 
tion of the displacements which already make up 
one’s normal character. Intensified, these 
displacements look more infantile, ‘ earlier °, but 
they can equally well be thought of as contem- 
porary, but somehow made stronger. Symbols 
are perceived as external realities, inner states as 
outer, past and present as coexisting, and so on. 
In short, displacements which are not in them- 
selves abnormal become so because the limits 
reality imposes on them are removed. In the 
laconic notation I am suggesting, one can simply 
say, in so-called ego regression, what seems to be 
D, is really Dar- 

In what we think of as the ‘normal’ ego 
regressions, sleep and dreaming, we act out this 
withdrawal into self quite literally, turning off 
the outer world and tuning in the inner one 
almost completely. Similarly, in a state of 
creativity (‘ regression in the service of the ego ); 
we concentrate almost all our attention on inner 
images to the point where, as Plato long ag0 
pointed out, the true furor poeticus approaches 4 
madness. As Schafer (19685) has shown, how- 
ever, there is no generalized suspension of reality 
testing: one only suspends the reality testing of 
the representation of self that pertains to the act 
in question, as, for example, when one becomes 
totally ‘ absorbed ’ at a film. One simply ceases 
to be aware that ‘I am watching a film; 
although one may be perfectly well aware © 
oneself as a being with a certain body, mind, 
family and community position and so on. 

In pathological ego regression, to be sure, the 
individual suspends his relation to reality in 4 
much more total way, but as Modell (1969) has 
convincingly argued, the psychotic does not 50 
much substitute fantasy for reality as cut himself 
off from reality subtracting all but the inner 
world of fantasy. 
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Transference makes use of regression in still 
another way. The psychoanalytic setting en- 
courages regression by physically limiting the 
patient’s perceptions of reality, by reducing out- 
side sounds, by putting the analyst out of view, 
by a certain amount of ritual in beginning and 
ending the hour, and so on. In this sense, 
psychoanalysis encourages a displacement in- 
ward, Dam. In effect, this is to suggest that in 
Zetzel’s elegant model of psychoanalytic therapy 
(1965), the therapeutic regression back down the 
lines of development equals the reduction of the 
influence of reality and of object relations that 
bind one to reality and the secondary process. 
To risk his hold on reality this way, the patient 
must be able to achieve a therapeutic alliance 
founded on basic trust of the analyst, and this 
partial relation functions within the analytic 
setting as real object relations function outside it. 
Then the therapeutic setting can weaken the 
checks of reality. The patient can let his own 
pattern of displacements play on his thoughts 
with greater freedom and his ‘ style’ becomes 
more visible to the part of his ego that keeps its 
touch with reality and the analyst and secondary- 
process thinking. At the same time, the patient 
is free to regress in a proper, D; sense and to 
bring out modalities of drive and object relations 
from points radically removed from his present 
reality. Here again, in the circumscribed world 
of the consulting room, the patient can look at 
and understand and bring these modes con- 
sciously within the realm of choices open to his 
‘unregressed’ ego, i.e. his reality-orientated 
secondary-process ego. 

In all these states of Dai, regression (as against 
D, regression) object relations become attenuated 
in the withdrawal from reality. There are two 
possibilities. At a less serious level of Dair 
Tegression, object relations retreat toward the 
global at-oneness which Freud analysed in terms 
of the ‘ oceanic feeling’ best known to mystics 
and lovers (1930), and which one might today 
call ‘ basic trust’. In a more severe regression, 
object relations might be withdrawn to the 
marginal level of the psychotic. The question 
would seem to be whether Dair functions so as to 
Prevent any flow in from or out to reality or 
Whether Da simply opens up to a kind of total 
lability where the ego no longer perceives any 
real distinction between inner and outer reality. 
And again, the regression need not be all of a 
Piece: it may be split by various types of D, into 
more than one kind at a given moment. 

In short, and this is the basic thesis of this 
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paper, one can apparently express a great many— 
not only defences—but ego transactions of the 
most general and complex kind as combinations 
of four quasi-algebraic operations: four kinds of 
displacement interacting with four kinds of 
mental content, ideas, affects, percepts and 
motions. Ifso, a great many tidyings up of theory 
become possible, notably the relation between 
ego functions and self—object differentiation, the 
theory of therapy, the nature of symbolism, and 
in general the ego’s role in the * principle of 
multiple function ’ (Waelder, 1936). 

At a clinical level, these four kinds of dis- 
placement suggest an algorithm or discovery 
procedure for analysing ego transactions. That 
is, the four displacements and the boundary 
between them and reality pose five lines of 
questioning. Their cyclic interrelations suggest 
the following order. 

Bpm: What is this transaction’s relation to 
extrapsychic reality? Does it involve perception? 
Motility? Is there a nulling of the boundary so 
that inside and outside mingle freely and un- 
controllably? Or is the boundary hardened to 
cut off the checks of external reality? 

Dsim: How, if at all, has the ego transaction 
made a change based on similarity or difference ? 
Is it a similarity in terms of external reality? 
Limited to the body? Ora similarity based on a 
larger sphere of perceptions ? Is the displacement 
based on a similarity or difference in internal 
reality—affects or ideas ? If ideas, what kinds of 
symbols are involved, verbal, visual, aural, etc. ? 
If verbal, how has the symbol changed? And 
how has the verbal content required to describe 
the subject of the displacement changed ? 

Dan: What relation does the displacement 
have to the intrapsychic perception (as against 
By my the extrapsychic transmission) of relations 
between inside and outside, self and not-self? 

D,: What relation do the several components 
of the transaction have to past, present, and 
future? 

D,: How many components, both extra- 
psychic and intrapsychic, are needed to provide 
channels enough to describe and synthesize the 
transaction? What is the least number of com- 
ponents, and what changes by way of splitting 
and fusing must be made? 

Desim poses the most complex questions, but 
they can usually be answered free of the context 
of the other displacements. D, however, rests 
heavily on the others, but at the same time it 
typically reveals most about any given trans- 
action because it reveals splits, residues and 
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combinations one might not otherwise notice. 

Da Da Dar and B, m all have a simple, 
algebraic quality: they denote straightforward 
changes in sign, direction, sum or difference. 
They tempt one toward experiments based on 
simple structures and laws. D,ım, however, rests 
on semiotic or symbolic operations, reflecting 
the central role of verbal meaning in psycho- 
analysis. Precisely because meaning is so 
important, or, to put it another way, because 
displacements according to semantic content are 
so irretrievably ‘in the circuit’, all hopes of 
experiments based on quantifications or replica- 
tion must be limited. Nevertheless, this coaction 
of displacements in number and in likeness— 
difference links psychoanalysis closely to the 
“structuralist’ approaches now current in 
linguistics and anthropology, based not on 
experiment, but on systematic and formalized 
modes of interpretation, which combine verbal 
understandings with numerical ones. 

Man is not only a symbol-using animal but a 
counting animal, too, and the importance of D 
confirms a position that has been developing over 
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the past few decades, which has received its 
fullest recent exposition by Modell (1969): ‘ The 
acceptance of painful reality rests upon the same 
ego structures that permit the acceptance of the 
separateness of objects.” In my terms, those 
structures are the ego’s ability to make displace- 
ments, for example, in time or along outside- 
inside, dimensions learned along with the 
separateness of self. Crucial, however, are the 
displacements in number: splitting one into two, 
for example, as in differentiating self from 
object, or nulling one into nothing, as in repres- 
sion or denial or the infant’s recognition and 
acceptance of absence. 

In short, to be useful, an algebra such as this 
must be schematic, but even so, this one does not 
abridge psychoanalysis’ profoundly paradoxical 
view of the human condition, that one must 
suffer in order to master suffering, lose in order 
to gain, or separate in order to join. And so with 
this algebra: one must give up the fullness of 
experience in order to gain a parsimony of 
concepts with which to turn to experience 
again. 
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There is no part of clinical analytic work that is 
more exacting than the analysis of resistance and 
To part of giving training in analytic technique 
With respect to which one has to be more vigilant. 
Ttis a hotbed of concealed hostility and, as such, 
stimulates much negative countertransference. 
Tt bars the way to the analysis of significant life- 
historical material and even to its own analysis 
(the resistance against the analysis of resistance). 
Further, resistance cancels out the emotional 
impact, the sense of relevance, and the poten- 
tially lasting consequences of the most penetra- 
ting, well-founded and historically integrative 
interpretations of transference. On top of which 
the resistance stops the analysand from putting 
into practice the understanding he has gained 
through analytic work, tending instead to foster 
repetitive acting out. 
_ Yet what exactly is the resistance? The idea of 
Tesistance seems to include so much—the 
defences, drives, character traits, ego attitudes 
Of defiance and desperate opposition to change, 
even transference—that it seems hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the totality of the analysis 
itself. Wilhelm Reich’s great work on character- 
analysis (1933), which centres on the analysis of 
character resistance, must leave one with exactly 
this impression: once the character resistances 
have been analysed, what really remains to be 
analysed? We should insist that a concept that 
takes in everything is no concept at all. 

The present paper is the first fruit of an 
attempt I am making to clarify and in some 
“useful way delimit the concept of resistance. If 
Successful, it can only further our comprehension 
Of the clinical process of analysis generally as 
Well as sharpen our technique for analysing 
Tesistance. But, though this paper implies a 
gteat deal about the process and technique of 
Analysis, it is primarily an essay on the idea of 
Tesistance. 
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The resistance accompanies the treatment step by step. Every single associa- 
tion, every act of the person under treatment must reckon with the resistance 
and represents a compromise between the forces that are striving towards 
recovery and the opposing ones which I have described. Freup (1912, p. 103). 


At this point I must add that I come to this 
topic while engaged in working out a radical 
reconceptualization of psychoanalysis. In 
developing this reconceptualization, I have set 
aside such concepts as force, structure and 
mechanism on the ground of their being mecha- 
nistic and thus not really suitable for a psycho- 
logy of human beings. I know, of course, that 
psychoanalysts have put these concepts to much 
use in this regard (I have done so myself); their 
model for doing so has been one side of Freud's 
thinking. In the place of the mechanistic con- 
cepts, I am now developing what I call an action 
language, which corresponds to another side of 
Freud’s thinking. 

This language is a set of concepts organized 
around the idea of action construed in the broad 
sense that takes in all human psychological 
activity. The traditional metapsychology of 
action limits it to motivated motoric behaviour. 
In my view, action takes in thinking, speaking, 
forming symptoms, responding to signals and 
so on. In regarding all of these as motivated 
mental activities, analysts implicitly treat them 
as actions in my sense of the word. For instance, 
analysts are treating thought as action when 
they try to explain why and how a person may be 
conscious of some things and unconscious of 
others; being conscious of something is, for them, 
an action. But the rationale and applications of 
this action language are an exceedingly complex 
matter which I have presented in introductory 
form elsewhere (19726, 1973a especially, 19736), 
and which it makes no sense to present all over 
again here. Much of this language remains to 
be worked out. The reader will, however, find a 
certain amount of explanation of this action 
language, as well as argument in its favour, in 
the course of my applying it to the concept of 
resistance—enough, I hope, to make the exposi- 
tion clear and persuasive. 
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I have undertaken this general conceptual 
project because I am persuaded by the critiques 
of traditional Freudian metapsychological con- 
ceptualization set forth by others as well as 
myself, and by preliminary efforts to develop 
something new, that a fresh approach is by now 
long overdue (Apfelbaum, 1966; Home, 1966; 
Rycroft, 1966, 1968; Guntrip, 1967; Holt, 1967; 
Kiein, 1967, 1969; Hayman, 1969; Grossman & 
Simon, 1969; Applegarth, 1971; Leites, 1971; 
Schafer, 1968a, b, c, 1970a, b). 

I have undertaken this project also because I 
believe that the philosophical era in which we 
live is characterized by existential, phenomeno- 
logical, linguistic-analytic and pluralistic con- 
ceptions of the goals, methods and data of the 
study of man’s mind (see, e.g., Ricoeur, 1970). 
The tradition of Newtonian and Cartesian con- 
ceptualization and model-making—which pre- 
vailed when Freud was establishing his philo- 
sophical view of man and the scientific study of 
man and by which he was guided despite all his 
debunking of philosophy—this tradition no 
longer holds sway, and its faith in simple 
empiricism and mechanical models now seems 
naive. And so the basic concepts of psycho- 
analysis have to be rethought in modern terms 
before they can regain their place in the vanguard 
of the study of man. 

By now the reader will perhaps have grasped 
the sense of the title of this paper. So large a 
project and so early a stage in its development 
can only issue in papers which, though lengthy, 
are merely fragments of a possible definitive 
treatment of the immediate topic. I venture to 
add that, at this point in the history of our 
discipline, there may no longer be much sense in 
the goal of a definitive, unitary treatment of any 
major psychoanalytic topic as it stands at any 
one time. A linear, synthesized exposition of 
what it is all about is suitable for certain mathe- 
matical proofs and physical experiments. And 
while it has been the psychoanalytic tradition to 
write as if it is also suitable for our discussions 
and reports, the fact is that our writings, both 
clinical and theoretical, have always really been 
presentations of one or more ways of getting to 
know about something in a useful psychoanalytic 
way, when they have not been review articles 
summarizing a number of such ways. We have 
lived with heterogeneity for a long time. The 
justification of my venturing to make these 
remarks lies in the diversity of impressive dis- 
cussions of many single topics in the psycho- 
analytic literature, and in there being for me at 
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least no evidence that a final, static synthesis of 
this diversity is conceivable, let alone desirable, 

Let me therefore say that, in exploring the 
idea of resistance, I shall be taking four ap 
proaches to it. They are the only ones I presently 
feel able to discuss profitably, and though they 
are interrelated in various ways and are har- 
monious in spirit, they are not conceptual co- 
ordinates. I allow that other approaches might 
add whole new perspectives and perhaps even 
present the entire reconceptualization in a new 
light. 

I present the four parts of this study under 
these headings: (1) a logical and linguistic 
approach to the concept of resistance, (2) the 
concept of self-deception, (3) resistin maternal 
authority, (4) negative and affirmative language 
in psychoanalytic propositions. In *he first I 
shall argue that resistance refers to èn action 
that is best described in an action language that 
is quite different from the mechanistic language 
of traditional Freudian metapsychology. In the 
second I shall argue that the concept of self- 
deception is the key to understanding all 
defensive activity, of which resistance is a major 
instance, and that it is best conceptualized as 
faultily observing one’s own actual o< conditional 
actions. In the third I shall argue that Freud 
approached resistance in a patriarchal manner, 
which is the way he approached model building 
in general, and that we have yet to develop 
systematically the place of the mother in the 
concept of resistance. In the last part I shall 
attempt to advance the understanding of resis- 
tance beyond its predominantly negative sense of 
defiance and omission on to a number of affirm- 
ative senses; I shall try to show that these 
affirmations must be understood and interpreted 
before we can have a sound theory of resistance 
and a firm base for its most productive clinical 
application. 


I. A LOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO 
RESISTANCE 


I am going to present a series of logical and 
linguistic arguments concerning the concept 0 
resistance. In particular, I shall examine certain 
assumptions associated with this concept and 
certain uses to which it has been put. Although 
in the course of setting forth these arguments 
shall refer to the method and data of clinical 
psychoanalysis, I shali focus primarily on logi 
and linguistic considerations. In this way I shall 
progressively delineate certain fundamental and 


solved problems in the traditional Freudian 
pde of conceptualization, and I shall be able 
o present the outlines of another specific mode 
that seems to be less problematic. This alterna- 
five mode is organized around the concept of 
“action, and I shall set forth its nature while 
ifying the concept of resistance; the two jobs 
must be done together. 
1. ‘ The resistance’. 
ferred to ‘ the resistance ’, and he spoke of it as 
doing this or that (1912, 1913, 1914), For pur- 
poses of systematic thinking, we may set aside 
‘this substantive approach to what is, after all, an 
‘activity of a person. To do otherwise is to 
“include a personifying or reifying metaphorical 
‘mode of thinking within what can be a more 
Wirectly stated theory. This is so because to say 
that ‘ the resistance’ does anything at all is to 
imply the existence of an independent agency or 
‘entity with aims, strategies, cognitive functions 
and meanings of its own; thus it is to set up a 
“mind within the mind—and an oppositional 
mind at that! It must be noted that thinking of 
"resistance in this reified way carries over modes 
‘of thought concerninginstinctual drives, defences 
and the major psychic structures, which, though 
" generally accepted, prove on examination to be 
‘based on fundamentally archaic metaphors. 
Certainly we shall have to speak of conflict one 
"way or another, but would it not be well to have 
‘an alternative to reification? I shall return to 
his point soon. 
| Itis logical and direct to approach the concept 
of resistance through its verb form: to resist. 
‘This is to say that there is an action which may 
be approached under the heading * resisting ’. 
This ‘action approach’ avoids the implicit 
‘archaisms of the substantive approach. Im- 
“mediately, however, one must attempt to say 
who or what might be the subject of this verb 
and who or what might be its object. 
4 Let us consider its object first. Is the object of 
‘to resist’ the analyst’s pressure? In psychic 
reality, of course, it is the analyst’s pressure that 
is resisted, but not only that, as we also take into 
account the resister’s opposition to his own 
Tejected unconscious wishes. And yet, objectively 
the analyst is not making demands or exerting 
Pressure, and so his activity is not the appro- 
priate object of the verb ‘to resist’. That is to 
"say, we understand that, in seeming to resist the 
< ānalyst’s pressure, the analysand is expressing 
fears, wishes, identifications and other dis- 
Positions, and so in our work we press our 
inquiry beyond the answer that subjectively, 
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even if not objectively, the analysand is resisting 
the analyst's pressure. 

In this respect, it is permissible to ignore both 
countertransference demands and psychoana- 
lytic views of the analyst's proper objective 
position that differ from the classical Freudian 
one. When countertransference is carried into 
interventions, it constitutes a departure from 
the psychoanalytic method; consequently, for 
systematic purposes, we may ignore it. In the 
Freudian situation, as systematically defined, 
the analyst and the analysand have agreed on 
the procedure as a method of therapy. They 
both understand that this therapy has been 
requested by the analysand and that this pro- 
cedure requires of the analyst only that he listen 
and interpret in the interest of helping the 
analysand achieve increased comprehension of 
his or her life history, and especially of his or her 
psychological difficulties in this life-historical 
context. They expect that, on the strength of that 
increased comprehension, the analysand will be 
able to live in a more beneficial and less painful 
manner than before. Moreover, as the analysis 
proceeds, the analysand increasingly realizes 
that there is a reciprocal influence between 
increasing comprehension and changing psycho- 
logically. The analysand also realizes that, as 
there are many areas with which the analytic 
work deals, one may not expect thoroughgoing 
coordination of the processes of comprehension 
and change. In contrast, when the analyst intro- 
duces other methods into the analytic situation, 
he or she is likely to be introducing implicit, if 
not explicit, demands on the analysand. For 
example, exuberant friendliness on the analyst's 
part will introduce such demands (not really 
“transference gratifications’). Thus, in the 
terms of the traditional systematic definition of 
the psychoanalytic method, one may say this: 
that since objectively the analyst makes no 
demands on the analysand, therefore the analyst's 
pressure cannot be the actual object of the verb 
‘to resist ’, except when he or she departs from 
the proper technical position, as in manifest 
countertransference activity or technical in- 
novations. 

Sometimes one encounters .the proposition 
that it is the analytic process that the analysand 
is resisting. Freud spoke of analysis as a process 
that is set going by the analyst and then takes its 
own course (1913, p. 130). But this is only a man- 
ner of speaking, for, in using it, one is personi- 
fying the abstract concept of process in much the 
same way that one might personify other 
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abstractions, say fate, love or history, and in the 
same way that one might speak, of ‘ the resist- 
ance’, as I mentioned earlier. Logically, the 
analysand can only resist specific pressures that 
are among the complex and extended series of 
interactions that constitute the analytic process. 
One cannot resist the process itself. To say that 
one can is to commit what Ryle (1949) called a 
category mistake, i.e. it would be equivalent to 
saying of a college student that he or she is 
‘taking college’ rather than certain specific 
courses the taking of which constitutes the more 
abstract category * going to college ’. 

And so, having ruled out the analyst and the 
process, we nominate next the drive as the 
object of the verb ‘to resist’. Again, however, 
we must contend with the hazard of personi- 
fication, for only by personifying the idea of 
drive do we give it any sense in human psycho- 
logy. I mean that, before drive can be what we 
assert it to be, we must attribute mind to it. 
This is so because we cannot think of a drive 
without imputing an aim to it, and, in any 
useful sense of the term ‘aim’, it means both 
cognitive activity and cognitive content of some 
complexity. This is so even in the case of the 
simplest so-called drive and its expression or 
gratification, for to speak at all of the expression 
or gratification of a drive, in the sense of an 
empowered aim, is necessarily to imply that 
drive activity is constituted in essential ways by 
consideration of occasions, circumstances and 
other interests and methods. However, without 
personification, it cannot be the aim that sets 
itself, maintains itself, expresses itself or esti- 
mates its own gratification, even in the sense of 
reduction of the intensity or so-called energy 
with which it is ‘ charged’ or ‘invested’; nor 
can these operations be carried out by the drive’s 
quantitative or empowering aspect. And yet 
aim and quantity are the two identifying charac- 
teristics of drive. One arrives at the conclusion 
that, for an action language, such words as 
“drive ’ and ‘impulse ’ will not do as the objects 
of the verb ‘ to resist °. 

I propose, finally, the person as the object of 
the verb ‘to resist’. We would then say that it 
is the person who is the aim-setter, aim-holder, 
context-grasper, gratification-estimator, etc. By 
“the person ° I mean no more than is designated 
by such pronouns as I, she and you. Although I 
realize that many philosophical problems con- 
cerning personal identity remain to be dealt with 
in this regard, as a matter of procedure 
I think it permissible to set ‘the person’ as 
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one of the unquestioned starting-points of my 
discussion. 

At this point, however, the traditional 
Freudian theoretician might object that the 
proper term to use in this regard is ‘the ego’ 
rather than the person. But to assert this is to 
remove all sense from the concept of drive (which 
it is my purpose to do, anyway), and so the 
objection defeats itself. That is to say, the 
objection would attribute the meaning of the 
drive to the ego, at which point everything is 
ego, and, in order to talk sense, we would have 
to acknowledge that ego and person mean the 
same thing. (In a roundabout and problematical 
way, Fairbairn (1952) came to this pass when he 
populated the mind with his personificd types of 
ego only.) 

There is still another basic difficulty entailed by 
invoking ‘the ego’, and it is one that has 
troubled Freudian theoreticians for a long time. 
It is that ‘the ego’, like ‘the resistance’, is 
inherently a reified or personified concept. This 
is so because all strict theoretical definitions of 
the ego specify that it is an abstract term we use to 
subsume or refer to a number of functions that 
resemble each other in certain respects (Hart- 
mann, 1950). These resemblances might include 
their dealing with reality relations or their usually 
operating on the same side of conflicts, i.e. on 
behalf of adaptation and synthesis. Granted for 
the moment that this type of definition makes 
sense (it does personify functions!), it also makes 
it perfectly plain that there can be no ‘ the ’ about 
ego, for ego is not a unity, an irreducible agency, 
a fixed and homogeneous entity that engages 1n 
action. Ego refers rather to certain kinds of 
action or action in a certain mode. (For a 
similar examination of how we reify ‘ the id’, 
see Hayman, 1969; see also Schafer, 1970b.) 
Rightly understood, the term ‘ego’ refers to 
pursuing certain human aims in certain ways, 
e.g. through perceiving, remembering, reasoning, 
repressing, projecting and synthesizing. (Though 
we may call these ‘ functions ’, can we, without 
personifying them, say that they do anything?) 
As to who or what it is that does this pursuing 
of aims, one must again conclude that it is the 
person. There is no other term for it really, 
except unrecognized synonyms of the person, 
such as ‘the self’ and ‘the self-system’. _ 
shall soon mention some other synonyms of this 
sort. 

In this light, one sees that Hartmann was 
merely deferring acceptance of this alternative 
when, to deal with this problem, he invoked the 
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idea of higher-order ego functions which regulate 
other ego functions (1939). This is so because 
there must be a point at which one gets to the 
highest-order functions, the functions which, by 
definition, govern all regulatory activity; and at 
that point one would be merely speaking about 
the person without acknowledging it. In doing 
so, one would be putting terminological con- 
sistency before good sense. Hartmann stopped 
short of the consideration that higher- and 
highest-order functions are synonymous with the 
person. 

A similar last-ditch or rear-guard attempt is 
encountered in the theoretical arguments which 
speak of id-ego levels, configurations or hier- 
archic arrangements (Gill, 1963; Schafer, 1968a). 
In these, the sense of id and ego is gone, though 
the words linger on. The ‘hierarchy ° and the 
‘ configuration ’ are other unacknowledged syno- 
nyms of the person. 

To add only one more telling point against 
‘the ego’, I will mention the relativity of ego 
activity that is implied in certain widely accepted 
formulations concerning ego functions. One is 
Fenichel’s (1941), which is to the effect that what 
is defence on one level may be that which is 
defended against on the next level. Another such 
formulation is that by Hartmann et al. (1946), to 
the effect that what makes a function an ego 
function is that usually it is found on the same 
side of conflict as other so-called ego functions. 
But once it is acknowledged that what is to be 
called ego depends on context, and is therefore 
relative to circumstances and objectives, it is 
being granted, in effect, that when one says * the 
ego’, one means something like the person as 
agent. The person as agent is someone who does 
certain things in certain ways in order to pursue 
certain aims, rather than doing other things in 
other ways, perhaps in connexion with other 
aims, 

The foregoing arguments lead as well to a 
second conclusion, namely that we may also 
designate the person as the subject of the verb 
“to resist °. 

What point has now been reached in this effort 
to comprehend the idea of resistance? Once we 
have barred all recourse to ‘the resistance’, 

the drive’ and ‘the ego’, we may formulate 
the concept in this way: in resisting, the person 
is engaged in two opposing or contradictory 
actions at once. We see that one action might be 
done more insistently, explicitly or effectively 
than the other: speaking traditionally we might 
say in one case that the resistance is stronger 
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and in the next case that the drive is stronger; 
but, once we stop personifying and work within 
the rules of the action language, we realize that, 
in speaking traditionally, we are saying some- 
thing absurd, namely that the person is stronger 
than himself or herself. The case is the same 
when we say that the id is stronger than the ego 
or vice versa. These propositions say—what is 
impossible—that the person is stronger than 
himself or herself. In contrast, it is entirely 
logical to say that the person does one action 
more completely or conspicuously than another 
or even to the exclusion of effective or recog- 
nizable manifestations of the other. 

2. * Can't’, ‘ won't’ and ‘ don’t’. Resistance 
is often talked about as a force or entity which 
renders the person unable to proceed with the 
work of analysis. Consequently, the next step 
for us to take is to consider the idea of inability 
under the heading ‘can’t’, as it occurs, for 
example, in the statements, * I can’t think of any- 
thing to say’ and ‘I can’t bear to think of my 
sinfulness ’. There is no question that inability— 
sometimes called weakness—is a frequent, emo- 
tionally significant feature of subjective ex- 
perience. But to grant this is not yet to under- 
stand the idea of inability. Like * passivity’, it 
must be analysed in each instance (Schafer, 
1968c), and invariably it is instructive to do so. 

We note, first of all, that people make such 
statements when they do not do the action (to 
think, to bear, etc.) of which they are speaking. 
Yet they seem to be saying more than that; 
they seem to be saying that, though they try, 
they can’t. But, again, this statement still refers 
to the fact that they do not do the action in 
question, i.e. the full statement of their meaning 
is this, that though they try, they still do not do 
the action. In this developed form, the statement 
has two parts, each of which asserts something 
that is describable and, by the same token, 
falsifiable. Each therefore is a legitimate 
empirical proposition. There are various 
acceptable manifestations of trying to do some- 
thing, such as spending time at it, visibly straining 
in some way, doing the action repeatedly in an 
incomplete or otherwise unsatisfactory way, 
dreaming about it, applying oneself emotionally 
or at some expense or in a way that convincingly 
indicates concern or chagrin, and so forth. And, 
with respect to the second part of the full 
statement, in most instances we can ascertain 
through the proper use of the psychoanalytic 
method whether in fact one does or does not do 
the action in question. This is so as much for 
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actions that are thoughts as for actions involving 
motor behaviour. 

To link just this much of the argument to 
clinical work, I would say this: that very often 
when analysands say they cannot do something, 
think something or feel something, they are 
referring mainly to the fact that they do not do it 
and hardly at all to convincing effort. Their 
speaking of futile efforts are likely to refer less 
to application and more to something else, such 
as wishes that they did do it or had done it, or 
regrets that they have not done it, or exaspera- 
tion that they do not understand why they have 
not done it; or they might be referring only to 
the fact that, although they stayed at the right 
place and in the right posture to do the action 
(e.g. writing an essay for a college course), they 
did not really apply themselves to doing the 
action itself; in other words, they might be 
conveying that they did try to get busy with the 
action in question, not that they were unsuccess- 
fully engaged in doing it. Obsessional analysands 
teach us a great deal in this regard. 

Being ‘unable’ to overcome the so-called 
resistance is often a statement of this sort. 
Analysands will sometimes say that they know 
they are somehow resisting the analysis but are 
unable to do otherwise. What they mean, how- 
ever, is that though they have formulated some 
good reasons to stop resisting, they do not stop, 
and though they have not as yet formulated good 
reasons for continuing, they do continue to 
resist anyway. Meanwhile, it remains unclear 
how they are trying to do otherwise. 

In this context, ‘ unable’ usually implies not 
prevailing against a force or entity that has the 
property of otherness and so is a species of what 
I have called ‘disclaimed action’ (Schafer, 
1973a). It is as if on the one hand there is the 
somehow straining person and on the other hand 
the somehow unyielding resistance. In other 
words, it is as if we are to think that the resistance 
is not really the person’s own activity, which it is, 
of course. (Cf. Fenichel’s (1941) discussion of 
defence and my (1968a) discussion of the 
alleged power of the introject.) Disclaiming 
action is itself a form of resisting, and, when it 
is the very action of resisting that is being dis- 
claimed, we have an instance of the so-called 
resistance against the analysis of resistance. 

At this point the objection might be raised that 
some actions are beyond the person’s range of 
skill or physical strength. One may accept this 
objection while continuing to hold the main 
ground of the present argument. To do so, one 
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would make the following rejoinder. While 
there are bound to be borderline cases in this 
connexion, most statements about psychological 
inability have nothing whatever to do with 
physical strength or with skill. ‘Thinking of 
anything ’ or ‘ tolerating the idea ° are statements 
about actions and not about abilities or skills. 
One does them or one does not do them. With 
respect to these actions, ‘I don’t’ has meaning; 
‘I can’t’ has none. 

In making this argument, I seem ominously 
to be implying ‘ won’t ‘ when saying ‘don’t’, 
and, with regard to people in distress, such as 
analysands, I might seem both harsh and 
incurious. Consequently, I must go on to spenda 
few moments on the place of the idea ‘ won’t’ in 
the proposed action language. It is always more 
or less true that people are eager to take a 
morally superior, condemning and accusatory 
attitude to others who do not meet some’ 
standard, and thus to charge them with being 
wilful, defiant or obstinate. The person accused 
is likely to plead, ‘I can’t’, while the accuser is 
likely to insist, ‘ You won’t!’ I submit that 
usually both statements are meaningless, the 
meaningful statements being, ‘I don’t’ and 
“You don’t’. On the basis of these statements, 
one may go on to offer reasons, ask for reasons, 
or search for reasons why one does not. Reasons 
are what make it more or less comprehensible 
that one does not or did not do the action in 
question. Sound analysis of resistance proceeds 
in just this way. It is not judgemental at all, 
though it is often taken that way by the 
analysand. In a matter-of-fact way, analysis of 
resistance is, like all analysis, an inquiry into 
present and past psychological activity, including 
deliberate inactivity. : 

In contrast to those who analyse resisting 10 
this way, some analysts use the term to imply 
“won’t ’, even though they might have observed 
only that the analysand has not done a certain 
action, say has not told an embarrassing dream. 
Did the analyst demand that the dream be told? 
If so, should he or she have made this demand? 
Should not the analyst rather have raised 
questions about the reasons for the omission © 
the dream report? Then he or she would have 
been following the invaluable rules about taking 
up resistance first and not making value judge- 
ments in the usual sense of the phrase. ; 

Of course, one of the actions people sometimes 
take is to resolve, consciously or otherwise, that 
they will disappoint certain expectations, fail 
to meet certain standards, refuse to perform 
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certain tasks. Resolving, too, is an action; it is 
an action taken with regard to certain actions 
one might carry out in the near or distant 
future. Whether or not one’s later actions con- 
form to this act of resolving is another matter. 
To resolve in this oppositional way establishes a 
reason for not doing those future actions; it 
makes their future omissions at least partly 
understandable. The constituting of this reason 
marks the occasions when it makes some sense 
to say, ‘ You won’t’ and ‘I won’t’. But it is 
essential to realize that, when this later time 
for action comes, words like resolution and 
intention can only refer to modes of action; they 
are not substantives and do not designate actions 
per se. That is to say, they modify the verbs that 
designate the actions in question. Their proper 
form is adverbial. Thus one could say, * You 
did not tell me the embarrassing dream deliber- 
ately’, or ‘You intentionally directed my 
attention away from a sore point’. Also, one 
might mean doing these actions consciously, 
preconsciously or unconsciously. I shall return 
to this last point later in Part I and again in Part 
I. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that all 
actions must be done in this way, i.e. must be 
done resolutely or intentionally. Otherwise, it 
would make no sense to mention resolving Or 
intending at all, in that to do so would be to 
speak redundantly; acting and intending would 
mean very much the same thing. And yet to say 
that some actions are simply done or performed 
is to seem to throw out the assumption of 
thoroughgoing or exceptionless determinism in 
mental life that has been the hallmark of psycho- 
analysis; however, the matter is far more com- 
plicated than this, as I shall try to show shortly. 

In the immediately preceding portion of this 
paper, working within the framework of the 
demythologized action language so far as I have 
developed it, I was setting forth some different 
implications of, or some rules guiding the use of, 
the words can’t, don’t and won’t. After sorting 
out considerations of skill and physical strength, 
and allowing for difficult borderline instances, I 
attempted to show that (1) saying can’t in 
relation to psychological processes is likely to 
be Meaningless; (2) in its proper analytic sense, 
saying won’t specifies a particular way of acting 
or not acting; and (3) saying don’t establishes the 
Proper basic designation of actions not carried 
out; this designation has the advantage of being 
Open to many kinds of descriptive qualification. 
Focusing on ‘don’t’ is to the advantage of 


description and technique, and is quite consistent 
with the emphasis on affirmative propositions in 
Part IV below. 

It follows that, with appropriate changes being 
made, these remarks apply to can, will and do 
(considered as independent verbs, not as 
auxiliaries). I shall discuss one aspect of the 
important cases of would and wouldn't in the 
fifth section of Part II, which is on the dynamic 
unconscious. 

Returning now to the subject of resisting, I 
draw the following conclusions: (1) resisting is 
not an inability; (2) resisting does not produce 
an inability; (3) resisting may or may not entail 
refusal to engage in certain actions considered 
appropriate, helpful or essential for the progress 
of an analysis. Tying these ideas in with the 
earlier discussions, I propose that resisting is 
engaging in actions contrary to analysis while 
also engaging in analysis itself; it is the analysand 
as analysand contradicting himself in action; it is 
analytic counteraction. According to the action 
language, resisting is neither an affliction by some 
autonomous entity called ‘the resistance’, 
understood as something one ‘has’, nor an 
inability based on the strength or weakness of 
inexorable mechanistic factors; rather resisting 
(‘resistance °) is something one does, and one 
might do it more resolutely or effectively than 
one does the work of collaborating in any 
ordinary sense of that word. Many issues of 
resisting in clinical work are approachable only 
through don’t and do. 

3. Determinism. As I indicated earlier, 
arriving at the conclusions just presented has 
involved me in further problems. There is the 
problem of determinism I mentioned in con- 
nexion with my assumption that each action need 
not be based on resolving or intending; and 
along with that problem goes the problem of 
responsibility. And there is the problem of how 
we are to understand instances of resisting that 
are not based on acts of resolving and are not 
carried out resolutely. 

Let us first consider resisting that is not being 
done resolutely. Freud faced this problem in 
the sixth section of ‘ Analysis Terminable and 
Interminable ’ (1937). There, in a loose way, he 
differentiated five types of resistance, of which 
he said that, far from being expressions of 
conflict, they are characteristics of the mental 
apparatus of some people. These resistances are 
loss of plasticity, adhesiveness of the libido, 
mobility of the libido, defusion of instincts and an 
excess of ‘ free aggression’. By these designations 
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Freud more or less clearly referred to a 
certain inertia, unresponsiveness or agitation 
that is insusceptible to change, and thus to a 
resistance different from that attributable to such 
active principles of mental functioning as specific 
defence or wishful transference-repetition. Freud 
was referring to what in everyday speech we 
might call being set in one’s ways or might sum 
up by saying, ‘ You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks ’ and * You can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear’. 

Resistances such as these can have no essential 
relationship to the defiance of paternal authority 
that Freud often cited as the prototypical 
dynamic of resistance, for to call anything 
defiant is to imply that it is being enacted 
deliberately or intentionally. Defiance and 
related actions are understood to be actions of a 
certain sort or in a certain mode. However, with 
regard to the other resistances, Freud implied 
that they obstruct certain changes during the 
analytic process without having been conceived 
or planned as obstructions; they do not con- 
stitute resisting resolutely. This is not to say that 
once their resistant potentialities have been 
noted, they might not be resolutely exploited in 
a secondary way. 

My thesis in this connexion may be stated 
simply, though it has been distilled from the 
complex philosophical discussions of Wittgen- 
stein (1934-5), Ryle (1949), Austin (1956), 
Hampshire (1959, 1962) and others. It is that 
it is not necessary to assume that an action, in 
the sense of whatever is performed, spoken or 
thought, must have been prepared by some 
immediately preceding mental activity that con- 
stitutes that action. It is common to assume that 
specific mental activity must be based on a 
preparatory phase. Freud and analysts after him 
have assumed that mental activity is first carried 
out unconsciously or preconsciously, and is 
raised to consciousness or invested with conscious 
quality only by a special additional act—the 
direction towards it of attention cathexis. We 
all assume that we could not perform a motoric 
action without first intending it and thinking 
what to do, and that we could not remember a 
fact or a tune without first having a motive to do 
so and also having been carrying it around with 
us somehow and somewhere ‘in mind’. These 
assumptions have been convincingly disputed by 
Ryle. Ryle has demonstrated as well their being 
derivatives of the Cartesian model of mind. 

Of the many telling arguments advanced by 
Ryle, I will mention one, which is to the effect 
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that these assumptions entail an infinite regress 
and so render the entire model unserviceable: 
for if a thought spoken aloud or to oneself 
requires its own preparation, then the prepara- 
tion itself, being mental in some aspect, also 
requires its own preparation—and the infinite 
regress is launched. Or, to come at it another 
way, there must also be a thought as to when the 
preparation of a thought is complete, and that 
thought would require preparation, and so on 
ad infinitum. In Freud’s terms, the directing of 
attention cathexis is not indiscriminate: except 
when it is somehow compelled (as we say) by a 
vivid stimulus, it is the consequence of some 
kind of judgement, and, if this is so, that judge- 
ment must also require review and acceptance 
before being acted upon, with the provsio, 
however, that this cathexis, and this review and 
acceptance, would also require cathexis prior to 
an act of judgement, and so onand so forth. There 
is no escaping this consequence of the infinite 
regress when working with the Cartesian model. 
I shall add to this point later. 

Things appear in a different and, I think, 
clearer light when we say simply that a person 
has thought, said or performed something, and 
perhaps specify further either that he did it 
knowingly or heedfully or consciously, or that 
he did not. * Consciously ° now becomes a way 
of doing things; the word ‘ conscious ° is under- 
stood not to refer to a system, an organ of the 
mind or a quality of a thought, but to a mode of 
doing the action of thinking or some other action. 
Similarly, ‘ preconscious ’ refers to the unreflec- 
tive mode, the unknowing or unheedful mode of 
thinking or doing some other action, so long as 
this mode can be easily altered to the mode of 
doing that action attentively or consciously. 
In action terms, ‘ preconscious’, like ‘ con- 
scious’, is not a quality of mental content. 
According to the action language being set forth 
here, neither conscious or preconscious requires 
any conceptualization or explanation in terms 
of deployment of cathexis. That explanation 1s 
required by a different model—the mechanistic 
one. It is all a question of the rules of the language 
being used, not of facts. The subject of the 
dynamic unconscious is a thornier one than the 
conscious and the preconscious; I shall come to it 
in my discussion of self-deception in Part H. 
Here, however, I want to make the point that it 
is logical to think of actions purely as such, 
without necessarily invoking the ideas about 
resolve, intention or thoughts that prepare 
actions. Of course, my making this point really 
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only establishes a programme of inquiry into all 
its implications and consequences; it is not a 
developed position. And I am in no way 
rejecting the historical aspect of psychoanalytic 
understanding and interpretation. Life-historical 
considerations are indispensable in psycho- 
analysis. 

To come now to the first problem I mentioned 
—determinism—I want to go on to point out 
that the concept of determinism did double duty 
in Freud’s thinking. One duty was to carry 
through the 19th-century conception of natural 
science theory to which Freud had sworn 
allegiance. In particular, this duty was to 
develop the mechanistic conceptions of mind 
that Freud called his ‘ metapsychology ’. These 
conceptions required Freud to explain psycho- 
logical events in terms of forces, forces being 
causes or determinants that are necessary in a 
mechanical or Newtonian universe. In this 
approach, subjective experience, meaning, action 
and so forth are merely phenomena which 
require translation into mechanistic terms in 
order to be endowed with theoretical significance 
(Schafer, 1970b, 1973a). For example, Freud 
said: 


I would ask you to bear in mind as a model the 
manner in which we have treated these phenomena. 
From this example you can learn the aims of our 
psychology. We seek not merely to describe and to 
clarify phenomena, but to understand them as signs 
of an interplay of forces in the mind, as a manifesta- 
tion of purposeful intentions working concurrently 
or in mutual opposition. We are concerned with a 
dynamic view of mental phenomena. On our view 
the phenomena that are perceived must yield in 
importance to trends which are only hypothetical 
(1916, p. 67). 


According to its other duty, however, the 
concept of determinism stood for the idea of 
intelligibility, meaningfulness, interpretability or 
translatability. One finds relatively more empha- 
Sis put on words of this sort in Freud’s earlier 
writings. For example: 


Obsessional ideas, as is well known, have an appear- 
ance of being either without motive or without 
Meaning, just as dreams have. The first problem is 
how to give them a sense and a status in the subject’s 
Mental life, so as to make them comprehensible and 
even obvious. The problem of translating them may 
seem insoluble; but we must never let ourselves be 
misled by that illusion (19098, p. 186). 


It was only as time went on that Freud used these 
intelligibility’ words, first, as equivalent to 
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force, determinant and cause, and, then, as 
inessential or atheoretical words whose sense 
now resided in force, determinant and cause, as 
in the first of these quotations. But to affirm 
the principle of determinism in line with this 
second duty is to say that one must always seek 
to establish the reasons of human activity—the 
reasons why people do the things they do 
behaviourally, verbally or purely in thought, 
and the reasons why they do them in the ways 
that they do, e.g. unconsciously, emotionally or 
only in fantasy. Determinism in this sense is a 
way of putting questions to action; it is a 
principle of inquiry. It is the way of clinical 
analysis. 

It is the second sense of determinism that is 
essential to the psychoanalytic method and the 
explanations of the data it elicits. If one throws 
out determinism in that sense, one does indeed 
throw out psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysts 
always ask, ‘ Why?’ and again * Why?’ and again 
and again, striving towards the ideal of the finest 
particularity of understanding. Psychoanalysts 
do not accept the proposition that human 
behaviour may occur without meaning, hence 
without reasons. This much has to be affirmed 
by every psychoanalyst. This is how human 
behaviour is defined; it is not an empirical 
finding. Behaviour without meaning may be 
a reflex activity or other biological activity; it 
cannot be psychological activity. 

But a psychoanalyst may set aside the New- 
tonian and Cartesian models of the human mind 
and of explanation. In fact, psychoanalysts have 
not really used these models outside of their 
formal theorizing and the spill-overs of their 
theorizing into their clinical discourse. In their 
actual work, which is the clinical method of 
psychoanalytic interpretation, analysts have 
always dealt with meanings and reasons. They 
have sought to establish the intelligibility of 
seemingly senseless or unintelligible actions, 
such as neurotic symptoms, neurotic anxiety 
attacks, dreams, delusions—and resistance! But 
the psychoanalytic commitment has been main- 
tained under the wrong banner. As we see plainly 
in his clinical work, the analyst’s real commit- 
ment is not to determinism in a universe of 
mechanical causes, but to intelligibility in a 
universe of actions with reasons. The action 
language is the native, but neglected, tongue of 
psychoanalysis (Schafer, 1973a). Approaches to 
this position have been made, implied or antici- 
pated by a number of other psychoanalytic 


authors, as mentioned in my introduction. 
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4. A note on causes and reasons. Before pro- 
ceeding directly with my discussion of resisting, 
I must digress somewhat to discuss further this 
most important—and difficult!—distinction be- 
tween causes and reasons, for on it depends 
not only our grasp of the idea of resisting but 
our grasp of the essence of all psychoanalytic 
interpretation. 

Wittgenstein (1934-5; see also Pears, 1969) 
distinguished sharply between causes and rea- 
sons: causes are the conditions under which 
someone will perform a certain action, while 
reasons are the statements he makes in answer to 
the question why he performs a certain action. 
In order for Wittgenstein’s distinction to work, 
however, the idea of conditions must be under- 
stood within a purely behaviouristic framework. 
That is to say, conditions are those public 
circumstances, defined by the independent 
observer, that are regularly followed by the 
subject’s engaging in some public behaviour 
again defined by the independent observer. In 
speaking of conditions behaviouristically, one 
excludes from consideration the subject’s defini- 
tion or experience of both his circumstances and 
his responsive behaviour, as well as the entire 
realm of private circumstances and private 
Tesponses that can be made public (e.g. telling 
one’s dreams to one’s analyst). This is so because 
in order to take into account psychic reality or 
the world as experienced, which is the world of 
meaning and private activity, one must shift to 
explanation in terms of reasons rather than 
causes or conditions. 

Why is this shift to reasons entailed by 
reference to psychic reality? Let us assume that 
there are certain scientifically well-established 
conditions of certain public behaviours. For 
the conditions to be operative in psychological 
life, which is life above the level of reflex response, 
they must be present as components of ex- 
perience, whether or not their presence is con- 
sciously apprehended by the subject or not. 
That the subject, in giving reasons for a certain 
action, might not refer to the behaviouristically 
established conditions as such does not invalidate 
the point I have just made, for it follows from 
this omission only that, through inattention or 
misunderstanding, the subject inadequately re- 
cognizes or expresses his experience of those 
conditions. He gives poor reasons for the 
actions he is explaining. And just how are these 
inadequacies to be understood? By now the 
realm of public conditions has already been left 
behind for the most part, and the inadequacies 
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are understandable only in terms of additional 
reasons. None of which implies that it is 
simple to arrive at a sense of closure and con- 
viction about the reasons for a certain action or 
for certain inadequacies of action. In addition 
to difficulties stemming from the inevitable 
complexity of reasons for major and complex 
life actions, there are all those additional diffi- 
culties introduced by one’s complex and con- 
sequential reasons for not faithfully recognizing 
or acknowledging all of one’s reasons to oneself 
as well as to others. 

Not only because of its methodologically 
prescribed narrowness of data and definition, 
but because it is an attempt to work without any 
concept of mind whatsoever, which is what 
establishes its narrowness, the behaviouristic 
method is at best prepsychological. Such con- 
ditions as it establishes have value for psycho- 
logy only insofar as they suggest psychological 
questions; at least this is so with respect to 
human beings. These are the questions about 
reasons and the person’s problems with achieving 
accuracy and adequacy in his knowing and giving 
reasons. Psychoanalysis is the study of both the 
person’s reasons and the person’s problems with 
his reasons. For example, Little Hans’s phobia 
of horses (Freud, 1909a) was understandable in 
terms of reasons which were definable only in 
terms of the world as he experienced it: as he 
saw it, he was in a dangerous family situation, 
which had its reasons, and he presented it to 
himself and others as his being in a different 
danger situation—the prospect of being bitten 
by a horse—which transformation also had its 
reasons, both as to the necessity of there being 
some transformation and the choice of this 
transformation; and by a further action, which 
also had its reasons, he blurred this transformed 
danger situation and response, thereby obscuring 
the details of his symptom. 

To abandon the idea of conditions or causes 
in the psychology of human beings would seem 
to be accepting a principle of chaos in human 
affairs. Exactly the reverse is true. It is still to 
think in terms of order, though not the same type 
of order. Explanation remains on the agenda. 
There is a fundamental assumption on which we 
base explanation in terms of reasons. This 
assumption is that whenever the subject sees 
himself as being in the same situation, he W! 
react in the same way. It is entailed by this 
assumption that, in specific instances, we cannot 
absolutely separate the definition of a situation 
and the definition of a reaction to it. To make 
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any other assumption would be to argue for a 
chaotic universe, or, more exactly, a chaotic 
approach to the universe. The seeking of psycho- 
logical explanations presupposes an orderly 
universe, or an orderly approach to it, and to say 
this is to say that there cannot be more than one 
reaction to one situation and that there cannot be 
more than a relatively narrow range of similar 
reactions to a group of relatively similar situations. 
Clearly different actions must imply clearly 
different situations. The concept of situation is 
the same as the concept of psychic reality, and so 
expresses an important aspect of the sense of 
psychoanalytic interpretation. Freud’s great 
revision of his anxiety theory implies this 
proposition (1926). 

It must also be recognized that there can be no 
absolute distinction drawn between reasons for 
an action and the definition of the action itself. 
An action is called that by virtue of our attribu- 
ting meaning to it, and to state its reasons is one 
way of stating what that meaning is, just as to 
state its meaning is one way of stating what its 
reasons are. In this light it can be seen that, 
when Wittgenstein argued that a person might 
act without giving himself reasons, he was using 
the word ‘reasons’ in a behaviouristic sense, 
and, psychologically, this is no sense at all (but 
see below for an acceptable part of his meaning). 
{fit is an action that is in question, it has reasons; 
these reasons may not be formulated consciously 
or reflectively, and they may be distorted in 
some way, but none of these eventualities 
corresponds to acting without reasons. Only 
teflexes and physiological processes and such 
like have no reasons, and we do not call them 
actions. When we call something an action, we 
mean that it has reasons, though we imply 
nothing about self-consciousness with respect to 
reasons. Reasons mean mind. 

Thus the four terms—meaning, action, reason 
and situation—are aspects of the psychological 
mode of considering human activity, and they 
co-define or co-constitute each other. In con- 
trast, the other four terms—cause, condition, 
determinant and force—when used in psycho- 
logy, express a subhumanizing or dehumanizing 
mode of considering human activity as though 
it were the workings of a machine. I know that 
Sartre (1943) equates psychology and mechanistic 
thinking, and sets them off from humanistic, 
Phenomenological approaches to man; I think it 
better, however, to reclaim the word psychology 
from the mechanists. On behalf of this mechanis- 
tic mode, however, one may say that it can serve 
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as a prepsychological search for those regularities 
in human activity that warrant a search for 
psychological explanation. One wishes it did 
serve so more often. 

We need not assume that each action must be 
triggered by something. We view actions and 
their reasons historically, that is, as following 
one another in a sequence that is intelligible in a 
number of related ways; the sequence is more 
than a chaotic chronicle whose only organizing 
principle is the passage of time. In this respect 
psychoanalysis is an historical approach to lives 
(Schafer, 1970a). But historical background is 
not to be confused with the ideas of preparatory 
phases of thought and of motives that somehow 
underlie, trigger and guide action. 

5. Responsibility. To conclude this part of my 
discussion, I shall discuss the concept of respon- 
sibility in the proposed language of action. For 
how we understand responsibility deeply in- 
fluences how we think of resistance, and how we 
think of both is closely related to how we see the 
place of determinism or intelligibility in psycho- 
analytic explanation. 

In their everyday thinking, people recognize 
that actions may be performed without con- 
scious resolve, deliberation or intention, and 
they are inclined to waive or reduce attributions of 
responsibility whenever they are satisfied that 
the actions in question have been performed 
in that way. However, when they make these 
judgements, they do not quite mean what I mean, 
for they seem to mean merely that something 
exceptional has happened, that there has been 
some odd departure from a norm or from the 
rules of the game of social existence, whereas I 
mean more than this. I mean that, as a rule, we 
may say that people just do what they do and 
that we need not qualify this statement with 
suggestions of prior reflective activity. (This is 
the acceptable part of Wittgenstein’s meaning; 
see above). Action performed reflectively, while 
not rare or exceptional, is still only action in one 
of its modes; it is a more complex mode. 
Unreflective action does not lose the name of 
action. Consequently, attribution of responsi- 
bility may be carried out on the basis of whether 
one has done the action or on the basis of how 
one has done the action, or both. How includes 
the notions ‘ deliberately °, “ impulsively ’, ‘ acci- 
dentally ’, ‘ vengefully ° and so forth, and thus 
takes in circumstances and reasons or the ‘ why ° 
of the action. Be that as it may, that and how 
should not be confused, and, in any case, the 
decision to waive responsibility is a separate 
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matter to be settled in the terms of rules adopted 
for that purpose. 

Responsibility is not a trait or a possession. 
The use of this word may, however, point to a 
way, or one of several ways, of doing an action. 
In this respect its force is adverbial: it says how 
something was done. Of the action itself we 
can say only that it was done or not done. 
Viewing it under its adverbial aspect— respon- 
sibly "—we see that using the word presupposes 
that we have adopted one or another convention 
which states the criteria of what it is to act 
responsibly. The person acting responsibly acts 
in accord with these criteria. My earlier remarks 
on the relations between can’t, won’t and don’t 
should also be consulted in this connexion. 

Surely it does not go very far with the concept 
of responsibility to say only this much, but this 
much is, I believe, essential for a right under- 
standing of it. At any rate, even at this early 
stage we are closer to a psychoanalytic under- 
standing of responsibility than we have ever 
been in the mechanistic language of meta- 
psychology, for by its nature that language 
excludes concepts like responsibility from ex- 
planation; it deals instead in resultants of forces, 
even after having the equivocal concept of relative 
autonomy added to it. 

When Freud said about dreams that they are 
the dreamer’s responsibility (1925a), he based 
this assertion not on his metapsychology but on 
an implicit action model of responsibility. For 
his argument was this, simply that the dreamer 
dreamt the dream, i.e. that it was his action. 
He did not mean that the dreamer dreamt the 
dream responsibly. Many of Freud’s propositions 
have this form; they derive from the side of his 
thinking that he regarded as merely descriptive 
and that I regard as the essence of psycho- 
analytic understanding. 

Resisting, like dreaming, may be said to be the 
analysand’s doing or his deed. But we would be 
wrong to infer that to say this is to make a 
moral judgement or an accusation. Freud 
taught us that the analysand is bound to resist. 
This is not only a well-founded empirical 
generalization. It is also an inevitable con- 
sequence of believing in the truth of Freud’s 
fundamental discoveries about the persisting 
influence of unconscious, infantile, libidinal and 
aggressive wishes, fantasies and conflicts. And 
for this latter reason, the analysis of resisting 
rivals the analysis of transference in value and is 
thoroughly intertwined with it. Thus Freud’s 
paper, “The Dynamics of Transference’ (1912), 
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says as much about resisting as about trans- 
ference. 


II. SELF-DECEPTION 


1. The problem. By resisting, the analysand 
somehow continues to keep many truths from 
himself or herself. This is to be self-deceiving. 
But what does it mean, what can it mean to say 
this? 

Traditionally, Freudian psychoanalysts have 
not addressed the problem of self-deception 
under that name. For the most part, they have 
dealt with it as unconscious defence, mechanisms 
of defence, censorship or resistance. Neverthe- 
less, each such name must imply some theory of 
self-deception. By a theory of self-deception I 
refer to some account of what it means to say 
the following: (1) one does not know that one 
knows something, wishes something, considers 
something emotionally, or is doing or has done 
some other action; (2) one keeps oneself from 
knowing that one does not know and what one 
does not know, etc., thus deceiving oneself once; 
(3) one does not know that and how one is 
deceiving oneself in this way (‘ unconscious 
defence °’), thus deceiving oneself a second time 
or in a second respect. 

But, one may ask, doesn’t one have to know 
what one is doing in order to do it? In other 
words, doesn’t this person have a privileged or 
‘insider’ position with respect to these decep- 
tions? How can one not know, refuse to know, 
and not know that and how one is refusing to 
know, when each of these is an action that one 1s 
carrying out? Can one person be in two condi- 
tions at one time? That is to say, can one be, as 
it were, more than one individual so that one 
can deceive oneself just as one can deceive 
someone else? This is the problem of self- 
deception (cf. Sartre’s discussion of ‘ bad faith ’, 
1943). 

2. Metapsychology. Before we proceed any 
further with this attempt to understand the idea 
of self-deception, we must undertake a brief 
review of a few pertinent aspects of Freudian 
metapsychology. i 

As traditional Freudian metapsychologists, 
we seem to imply, though we would not openly 
avow, that the person is always more than one 
individual. We imply this multiplicity of 
individuals constituting one person in this way: 
we set up a number of agencies or divisions 
within the person’s so-called mental apparatus, 
and hold that each of them functions in the 
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manner of an individual in that it has a circum- 
scribed set of objectives, a certain type and 
amount of energy, and a strategy and influence. 
Further, we speak of each agency or division as 
relating to the others as one person might relate 
to other persons. We engage in this manner of 
speaking, for example, when we say, with Freud, 
that the superego takes the rest of the ego as 
its object. As Freudian metapsychologists we 
also speak of separate agencies or divisions 
within each agency. We engage in this manner of 
speaking, for example, when we refer to the 
activity of the different parts of the ego agency, 
such as the defensive ego and the adaptive ego, 
and say of each that it includes different func- 
tions or impulses, each of which may at times 
act on its own, as in the instance of the ego 
agency’s synthetic function; and we do the same 
with respect to ‘the id’ when we speak of the 
independent activity of a particular sexual 
impulse. Thereby, for each instance of action, 
we provide a designer, a mover and an executor; 
implicitly we view the action as a manifestation 
of that ‘ agency’. Mental activity being viewed 
in this way, the number of possible agencies 
within agencies approaches infinity. At least, 
mind is being dealt with as a potential or actual 
multitude of more or less single-minded, more or 
less unruly, and more or less regulated and 
regulating individuals. 

This metaphorical way of dividing up mind 
while keepingit operative is inelegant and anthro- 
pomorphic in the extreme. I propose that it is 
clearer and more suggestive of connexions and 
explanations, and that it entails no loss of 
significance, to speak of one person’s doing a 
large number of actions, each of which may be 
looked at from many points of view, i.e. may 
be defined variously as an action. Each action 
may be defined variously by the agent as well 
as by independent observers. One would have to 
allow for the facts, still to be explained, that the 
Person (1) does not know about all of his or her 
actions, (2) gives signs of not wanting to know 
about all of them, and (3) is successful in actively 
Preventing his or her knowing all that might be 
known in this regard. But at least a formulation 
in terms of action, unlike the traditional meta- 
Psychological formulation, would not attribute 
Substance, space and autonomous mind to 
Particular mental operations. 

And yet, to give it its due, the anthromor- 
phism we analysts have been resorting to is a 
crude way of recognizing that fundamentally 
we have been trying to understand actions. We 
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have been trying to retain some sense of human 
action while using a mechanistic model of mind. 
Actually, like Freud, we have been using two 
types of explanatory model: one is the person 
as agent and the other is a mechanical system 
moved by forces and energies. One of the ways 
in which we have skirted or masked this con- 
fusion of languages is so common in analytic 
writing as to be almost its hallmark, namely 
falling back on the non-committal passive voice 
and on implicit variations of it when dealing 
with awkward or insoluble theoretical problems, 
which is to say language problems. We construct 
or encounter such formulations as, ‘ There was 
an increase in aggression’, * As the self and 
object representations are differentiated’, *A 
shift of cathexis took place’, “The ego, now 
grown stronger’, ‘His defences having been 
undermined’ and ‘The depression had run its 
course ’. 

3. ‘ Self-’. Let us return once more to the 
concept of self-deception, viewed as a funda- 
mental component of the idea of resisting, and 
ask this question: How might one understand 
self-deception within the framework of an 
action psychology? For reasons already given, 
it is essential not to create a multiplicity of 
minds within minds or individuals within the 
person. The approach I shall take is through an 
examination of the ‘self-’ part of * self-decep- 
tion’. Let me begin by picking up one point I 
made in Part I of this paper. It is to the effect 
that, in attempting to go beyond traditional 
metapsychology, we do not now assume that 
actions, including silent and uttered thoughts, 
require preparatory phases. I argued then that 
to assume that they require these phases is to 
begin an infinite regress of preparations of 
preparations of preparations, and so on ad 
infinitum. In action language, we need only say 
that someone does this or that action. We do not 
have to say that he thinks it first or that he 
thinks it as he does it. For one thing, some 
actions are merely thoughts, and of these it makes 
no sense to say that one has first to think them 
before one can think them; for another thing, 
actions of any sort might or might not have 
these preplanned or self-observing features. It is 
true that we sometimes notice with surprise or 
incredulity that we have acted without thinking 
either beforehand or concurrently, but that fact 
does not prove that usually we do think before 
we act or while we act; emphasizing that we 
acted ‘ unthinkingly ° has to do only with naive 
expectations that were not fulfilled. 
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As traditional metapsychologists, we would 
say in this regard that, when one seems simply 
to act, one has already thought, and presently is 
thinking, about one’s action preconsciously or 
unconsciously. We would reason in the common 
way that, unless one had thought and was 
thinking about what one was doing, one could 
not act. As evidence for preconscious and 
unconscious preparatory phases of thought, we 
might cite post-hypnotic suggestion or creative 
solutions to problems that seem to come * out of 
the blue’. But in presenting these ideas, we 
would not be advancing a compelling argument, 
in the sense of leading up to an inescapable 
conclusion; we would merely be saying that our 
hypothesis gives one account—a very cumber- 
some metaphorical one—of how such things 
might be; it is a way of talking about such things. 
Moreover, having said this much, we would have 
to fall silent, for we would not thereby have 
presented or constructed new facts and dimi- 
nished our ignorance as to how such actions are 
done; additionally, to go further than this would 
be to launch ourselves into the infinite regress 
entailed by that language. 

Well, what about ‘ self-’? It is a sign that the 
speaker is saying something about reflective 
activity, i.e. is talking about acting with regard 
to his own actions and modes of action. (Remem- 
ber that these include thinking or speaking in 
various ways as well as performing motoric 
actions in various ways). For example, ‘ self- 
improvement’ says the person is acting to 
increase the skilfulness with which he or she 
does things, or something along that line, and 
* self-abasement ’ says the person is acting to 
minimize or discredit the worth of his or her 
actions. In this light, we can see that ‘ self- 
actualization”® says nothing at all in that it 
confuses predicted, wished-for and merely con- 
templated future actions with present actions or 
existents; it is a prediction that is either empty or 
after the fact. 

Does ‘self-deception’ refer to a type of 
reflective activity? We do not assume that there 
is a substantive self that may be deceived; there 
is no one and nothing distinct from the deceiver 
to deceive (Schafer, 1973b). Nor does it make 
sense to speak of deceiving one’s actions. So we 
must consider self-deception to be a misnomer. 
It is no kind of reflective activity at all. It is 
something else. I suggest that it is an incorrect 
or faulty way of observing one’s own actions. 
One does, after all, observe one’s own actions 
just as one observes the action of others; in 
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doing so, one employs the usual combination 
of remembering, anticipating, describing, rela- 
ting and judging events, contexts, implications, 
alternatives and so forth. I believe this is how 
one would have to put it in action language. 

Using ‘ self-’ in this way, we do not necessarily 
propose some kind of ‘split’ in the mind; 
implications of that concretistic metaphor are 
entailed only by adopting the mechanistic idea 
of a mental apparatus. In action language, in 
contrast to mechanistic language, * self-" im- 
plies only a different object of action. The 
subject or agent is the same: it is the person. 
But ‘self-’ says, diffusely, that the person is 
now the object, too; to put it more exactly, it 
says that the object is specific actions done by 
that person. In principle, just because one is 
able to observe what anyone does, one is able 
to observe what one does, too. 

The faultiness of faulty self-observation 
expresses bias in some instances, ignorance in 
others, insufficient intellectual capacity or readi- 
ness in still others; or it may express a mixture of 
these, as when ignorance or unreadiness is itself 
the consequence of bias, or when a specific bias 
implements a policy of not confronting an 
incapacity. I am using the word bias to refer to 
every variety of defensive distortion, including 
sheer omission (repression). 

4. Observation. Yet before we can really know 
what to make of the idea of faulty self-observa- 
tion, we must have some developed conception 
of observation itself. The position I am taking 
is that initial observation is not necessarily 
veridical and then, perhaps, distorted by bias 
or defence. Developmental psychologies (Freud 
& Piaget), experimental psychology (Klein, 
1970; see also Schafer, 1972a), certain trends in 
modern philosophy (Casey, 1972), and common 
sense, all converge on a pluralistic conception of 
reality. There is a reality in the sense of there 
being some inescapable limits on possibility, 
which means some necessity that is being €n- 
countered, interpreted, and allowed for. But 
there is no right way in which this reality must 
be observed, even though there are many 
wrong ways. In other words, there are versions 
of necessity or ‘visions of reality’ (Schafer, 
1970a). How we observe what we observe will 
depend on states of need, degrees of comfort oF 
desperateness, levels of cognitive development, 
task orientations, factors of context and figure- 
ground relations, the linguistic traditions that 
have been learned, the theoretical models being 
used, etc. Thus far I have implied nothing about 


ious, preconscious or unconscious modes; 
ing one might say in that regard would 
ve to be established in individual cases after 
suitable study. What we call distorted observa- 
tion is idiosyncratic to the point of either grossly 
violating the rules of observation that are 
generally accepted in a particular culture at a 
particular time in its history or the rules that are 
appropriate to a particular task-context. 

But the main point I want to make in this 
“regard is this: logically, we may speak of dis- 
Morted observation without assuming that, to 
"begin with, there was only veridical observation, 
“distortion being introduced later: for to make the 

assumption of primary or naive veridicality is to 
‘fall into the trap of granting the necessity of 
" preparatory phases of thought before and behind 

each action. Although we analysts do frequently 
encounter instances in which originally accurate 
observation has been distorted, we may not on 
“that ground take veridical observation as the 
Starting point or model of observation; for the 
fact is that we also encounter many instances of 
other kinds. Moreover, once we distinguish, as 
we should, action plain and action observed, 
we realize that there are four possibilities in this 
regard: faulty action that is accurately observed, 
faulty observation of action that is just right, 
faulty observation of faulty action, and accurate 
observation of action that is just right. In 
practice, we encounter instances of all four 
possibilities as well as a wide range of doubtful 

Or mixed cases. 

Also, by avoiding the assumption of naive 
Veridicality, we do not have to deal with the 
tricky question, how a person might carry out 
two actions at once or be in two conditions at 
once. If we follow Ryle’s (1949) reasoning, we 
may say of those acts that the agent is observing 
as he or she does them that they are being done 
attentively. It is better to say attentively than 
self-observantly because attentively does not 
invoke the ambiguous ‘ self- °; to say attentively 


is simply to say something about the mode of 


action. (Ryle’s word for it is ‘ heedful ’.) 

It is no mere verbal trick to switch from * act 
of self-observation ° to ‘attentively’; nor do I 
recommend this switch from a noun to an adverb 
simply for the sake of superficial verbal con- 
sistency. Rather, I think we should make this 
switch because we recognize that, according to 
the rules of action language, we are wrong to 
Speak as if there could be an independent and 
complete act of self-observation or of taking 
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heed. That there can be no such act is evident 
from the fact that it makes no sense simply to 
tell someone, * Be heedful!’. One would have to 
ask, ‘Of what?’ (Of course, one’s knowing the 
command's context would enable one to * fill 
in’ its verbalization and so be in no doubt as to 
what is wanted—but that is another matter.) 
Similarly, to say, ‘ Be self-observant', unless it 
is a Kafkaesque assignment, is to invite the 
question, ‘ In which respect?” These considera- 
tions support the proposal that the adverb 
* attentively’, which describes the mode of an 
action, is the best word to use when dealing with 
matters traditionally dealt with under self- 
observation. 

Returning now to the idea of faulty self- 
observation, we can see that it means acting 
unheedfully, inattentively, unobservantly, or 
inaccurately, or else remembering an action 
in one of these ‘inadequate’ modes. Once 
having said this about an instance of action, we 
may go on to state in which respects the mode of 
doing the action or of remembering it is in- 
adequate, and we may also inquire into the 
reasons why this is so. But on the strength ofa 
pluralistic conception of reality, we would not 
have assumed that every known departure from 
veridicality was based on a specific motive or 
intent to distort. We shall have to clarify further 
the place of motivation in self-deception, now 
understood as faulty self-observation. We are 
obliged to do so also because it remains for us to 
arrive at an at least provisionally satisfactory 
conception of ‘ the dynamic unconscious ’ in the 
language of action. 

5. The dynamic unconscious. The dynamic 
unconscious refers to two classes of actions. 
One class includes those actions and modes of 
action in which one is engaged, but which, for 
reasons of personal comfort, one observes 
faultily as something else—as another action, 
another mode of action, no action at all (an 
accident or not even an event), not one’s own 
action, or not one’s own choice of action or 
mode of action. (See also my discussion of 
disclaimed action in Part I.) For instance, a 
person who has acted in a sadistically hurtful 
manner might observe it as his having done a 
kindness; or he might observe it as a slip, a non- 
event (i.e. he might repress it), a misfortune the 
victim brought on himself, an action he was 
compelled to do by circumstances or as a duty, 
or even an action that was not so hurtful or 
sadistic after all. There are still other variations 
on this theme. By ‘ reasons of comfort * I refer 
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either to one’s avoiding experiencing one’s 
actions anxiously, guiltily, ashamedly, or in some 
other painful emotional way, or to one’s avoiding 
recognizing one’s being in what is, subjectively, 
some typical danger situation. 

There is a second major referent of the dyna- 
mic unconscious, in addition to unacknow- 
ledged actions in which the person is engaged. 
It is the class of actions in which one would be 
engaged were one not avoiding them by engaging 
in counteractions. These are the so-called 
impulses one is repressing or otherwise defending 
against, i.e. in mechanistic language, they are 
impulses while, in action language, they are 
would-be actions. This means that one’s thinking 
of them (‘ experiencing ° them) as impulses is a 
matter of obeying a convention of language, for 
one could just as well follow the action conven- 
tion and say that, more or less effortfully, one is 
restraining one’s initiating certain actions; one 
may be conscious of these would-be actions or 
may conclude, on the basis of one’s apprehensive 
expenditure of effort, that one is about to engage 
in them. Through so-called free association in 
analysis, one frequently discovers that one is 
acting just this way. 

Of course, the person could be mistaken in 
thinking that he would do something were it 
not for his specific counteractions. Actually, a 
would-be action is a prediction in one of its 
aspects, and as such it might be right or wrong. 
The clinical analyst banks on this fact, for in his 
view the would-be actions that are most alarming 
and consequential to the analysand are those 
that have been maintained unconsciously since 
childhood and that have never been assessed in 
the context of the analysand’s adult values, 
resources, opportunities, relationships, under- 
standing and judgement. Freud repeatedly 
made this point in terms of reducing anxiety 
through making conscious the infantile un- 
conscious. 

The actions someone might do without 
acknowledging the fact include remembering, 
anticipating, and connecting; and the modes in 
which he might do them without acknowledging 
that fact include all the infantile and all the 
emotional ways in which people do act. I 
stipulate this to stress again that I am not using 
action merely in the sense of visible motoric 
action or conscious, orderly behaviour. Thus it 
is permissible to say that one remembers some- 
thing but faultily fails to observe that one does 
remember it (‘ acting out °); and it is permissible 
to say that one thinks of something angrily but 
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faultily observes that one is thinking about it 
sadly (‘reversal of affect’). And one may say 
that a person would be devouring or murderous 
were it not for his rigidly persisting in acting 
generously (‘reaction formation’). And so 
forth. 

The question of unconscious affect, which has 
plagued psychoanalytic theory for many years, 
might find an answer once we have accepted the 
following three propositions: (1) affect is not a 
substantive; it is a mode of action, and so its 
force is adverbial (I have been using it this way); 
(2) unconscious is not a state, a quality or a place; 
it, too, is a mode of action, and so its force, too, 
is adverbial (‘ unconsciously’); (3) one might 
do an action in a certain emotional way and 
consciously observe that way of acting faultily, 
while unconsciously observing it accurately. Thus 
it makes perfect sense for a therapist to maintain 
in the face of denials, that, unconsciously, a 
patient is reacting angrily or that he would be 
reacting angrily were it not for this or that—it 
makes perfect sense, i.e. once it has been 
accepted in principle that the therapist should 
be able to state his criteria for saying ‘ uncon- 
sciously °’, ‘ would be’ and ‘ angrily °, and there 
is no reason why he could not try to do so. 

I will mention only briefly one more problem 
in the use of emotion words. There are adjectival 
forms of these emotion words, as in, ‘ His angry 
reaction was unconscious.’ These adjectival 
forms presuppose the use of substantives in a 
way that is ruled out in action language. But 
the nouns are easily translated into verbs 
(reaction — he reacted) and the adjectives into 
adverbs (unconscious —> unconsciously an 
angry > angrily): ‘ Unconsciously, he reacted 
angrily.’ 

6. Self-deception, ‘the unconscious’ and 
resisting. To sum up this discussion of self 
deception: it has been argued that self-deception 
is a misnomer for faulty self-observation; and 
it has been further argued that, in turn, faulty 
self-observation is a rough way of referring tO 
one of two possibilities: either one is carrying 
out actions inattentively or one is remaining 
ignorant of actions one would do were one not 
engaged in effective counteractions of some sort. 
To put the matter this way is to invite investiga- 
tion of both the reasons why people do some 
things inattentively and not others, and the 
reasons why people prefer to remain ignorant of 
the actions they would do under other ‘ circum 
stances’. Putting the concept of self-deception 
this way also invites investigation of the modes 
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of action by means of which people can be 
selectively inattentive and selectively ignorant, 
especially with regard to personal matters of 
great moment. The investigation of these reasons 
and of these actions and their modes is what the 
traditional metapsychologist would call the investi- 
gation of ‘ the dynamic unconscious’. All the 
infantile psychosexual actions (‘impulses > and 
‘drives °) and counteractions (* defences ’, ‘ re- 
yersals’, ‘superego prohibitions’, etc.), and 
all the later, modified versions of them (‘ deriva- 
tives’, ‘symptoms’, etc.) remain the subject- 
matter of clinical psychoanalysis, and, as before, 
they are operative unconsciously, preconsciously 
or consciously. But now, at least in a beginning 
way, we are systematically using a language that 
suits our clinical method and data better than 
the traditional mechanistic language of meta- 
psychology. I have not compromised psycho- 
analysis. (In fact, action language has been 
mixed in with mechanistic language all along.) 

In view of the central theoretical position 
traditionally occupied by the idea of ‘the 
unconscious’, my proposed restatement of it 
calls for a fuller treatment than I shall give it 
here. I can, however, make a few more remarks 
about it now. In the course of developing these 
formulations I have presented arguments for 
working with the idea of the unconscious, as 
with the ideas of the conscious and preconscious, 
in adverbial form (‘unconsciously’). The 
adverbial form reflects our recognizing it to be a 
mode of action. We are not bound to regard it 
as a quality of thought content, for now thought 
content itself may be regarded as an action: it 
is thinking something, and so one might be 
doing it in any number of ways—consciously, 
Preconsciously, unconsciously, recklessly, pas- 
Sionately, fearfully, etc. But not all acting 
unconsciously need be thinking. 
_ Furthermore, there are many vital instances 
in which the unconscious mode of action must 
be guaranteed. It takes certain actions, some 
of them done unconsciously, too, to guarantee 
the continuation of the primary action’s uncon- 
Scious mode. The primary action may be only a 
conditional one, a would-be action; still, that it 
is what one would do might have to be maintained 
unconsciously. It is both the factual actions and 
conditional actions that are the referents of the 
word dynamic in the concept of the dynamic 
Unconscious, 

I conclude that (1) resisting is action that may 
be taken either knowingly or inattentively and 
inaccurately (resisting consciously-preconsciously 
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and resisting unconsciously, respectively) or some 
combination of the two if it is a complex action; 
(2) we may seek to establish reasons why this 
action is taken and we may seek to describe the 
modes of this action; (3) the resisting person 
might also take action against investigation of 
his reasons, his actions, and the modes of his 
actions, and in doing so he would be engaging 
in what Freud (1923, 1937) called resistance 
against the analysis of resistance, 

There is a point at which the self-deceiving of 
faulty self-observing stops. This is the point 
where one says such things as, ‘ I do not want to 
think I could do such a terrible thing’ and ‘I 
will not believe I could feel that toward my own 
child!’ Here we are explicitly in the realm of the 
‘unthinkable’. Sooner or later during psycho- 
analysis, resisting unconsciously becomes resist- 
ing consciously: the person avowedly draws 
some boundary line that he or she will not cross. 
The investigation of ‘ the resistance ’ and of ‘ the 
resistance against the analysis of resistance * does 
not confront an infinite regress. Analysis of * the 
resistance ’ begins where resistance is consciously 
affirmed, though this is not to say that this effort 
at analysis will always get very far. But the 
clinical analyst counts on this ‘surfacing’ of 
resisting, and he is never disappointed. Here 
he begins the investigation that is psychoanalysis. 

The boundary line that is drawn also divides 
the analysand from the analyst, in that it 
signifies the analysand’s taking a stand against 
the analyst, too, whatever and whomever the 
latter stands for at the time. Resisting is an 
interpersonal action, too. It is to the question 
of what and whom the analyst stands for that 
we shall turn next, for the concept of resistance 
requires further clarification and development in 
this regard also. 


IM. RESISTING MATERNAL AUTHORITY 


1. The patriarchal perspective. Almost always 
Freud presented the analytic relationship in 
terms of the relationship with the father. He 
showed the many guises in which acute, un- 
resolved ambivalence towards the father ap- 

ed in the transference and resistance. And 
usually Freud presented the other party to the 
analytic relationship as the son. In this respect 
he used his preferred explanatory model of the 
father-son relationship in its positive oedipal 
aspect. Although he frequently took account of 
the son’s fear of the father and his feminine 
wishes toward him, he centred on the son’s 
rivalry with and defiance of this patriarchal 
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figure, and his fear of the consequences (castra- 
tion). It was as though, for Freud, the analyst 
could only stand for the powerful and fright- 
ening oedipal father. Although he presented 
resistance as internal opposition to becoming 
conscious of dynamically unconscious material 
of all kinds, he also showed how resistance 
operated in the analysand’s defiance of the 
analyst’s authority, as in violating the funda- 
mental rule, and he discussed it in a way that 
shaded it over into the concept of negative 
transference. He was viewing resistance in both 
its intrapsychic and interpersonal aspects. 

As for the female analysand, Freud routinely 
presented her in a narrow way as simply strug- 
gling intrapsychically and interpersonally with 
her positive oedipal wishes. These are sexual 
and possessive wishes directed toward the 
father and his representative in the transference, 
the analyst. And so Freud urged repeatedly in 
this connexion that the analyst must remain 
aloof from the ultimately incestuous hetero- 
sexual passions of the female analysand. But in 
this role the analyst is still like the patriarchal 
father—and really like him—in warding off the 
‘daughter’s’ seductions and educating her 
toward renunciation. In Freud’s discussion, her 
hostility is reactive to the father’s spurning of 
her love. Thus it is that Freud conceived the 
analyst as the real and imagined anti-instinctual 
patriarch coping primarily with the various 
aspects of the male and female positive oedipus 
complexes. 

I am well aware that, in some of his late 
papers (1931, 1933), Freud was groping towards 
a revised view of female development which 
included new ideas about the role and importance 
of the mother, and so represented a modification 
of his primarily patriarchal orientation. Yet 
nowhere is this partiarchal orientation more 
conspicuous than in these papers, perhaps just 
because he was initiating fundamental changes. 
Only in recent years have the implications of 
these changes begun to be fully recognized and 
appreciated by Freudian analysts. In what 
follows I shall not centre on these late, incon- 
clusive papers in which anyway Freud still clung 
to his primary ‘ masculine ° model. 

Freud regularly viewed relationships in terms 
of struggle with patriarchal authority. For the 
most part, he saw reality as a kind of harsh 
paternal reality, and society as being patriarchi- 
cally at war with the rebellious instinctual indivi- 
dual, demanding renunciation of him and 
threatening severe reprisals. This view of rela- 
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tions with the world remains even after we allow, 
with Freud, for the large measure of fantasied 
exaggeration introduced by the sexually rivalrous 
son and sexually ambitious daughter. 

We cannot question the heuristic value of 
viewing reality and relationships within this 
anti-instinctual patriarchal perspective. Many 
profound psychological truths have been estab- 
lished as a result of our doing so. Yet we must 
realize that this is only one perspective on 
relations with the world, and that other perspec- 
tives have been regularly employed by psycho- 
analysts and have also yielded significant 
benefits. For example, Hartmann (1939) and 
Erikson (1950): each in his own way has pro- 
vided us with another major and more or less 
systematic way of viewing the person in the 
world. Each has helped us see the world as also 
sustaining and enhancing personal development, 
and as doing so both by providing guidance, 
opportunity, reward, articulation and confirm- 
ation, and by manifesting a more or less 
reliable readiness for a long series of mutual 
adaptations. These modes of relationship 
suggest rather the loving mother or loving 
parents than the forbidding patriarch. And 
what reason could there be in this respect simply 
to be resisting these figures in the sense of 
defying them? s 

2. The negative view of resisting. One way 10 
which these considerations are relevant to the 
concept of resistance is this: viewing relation- 
ships mainly or only from the vantage point of 
struggle with authority commits us to modes of 
conceptualization in which negative terminology 
occupies an especially strategic place. Ulti- 
mately, these modes are detrimental to the 
progress of theory and observation. The question 
of modes is important because the terms we 
learn to think in are the terms we learn to 
observe by, and thereby they become the key 
terms in the development of our psychology, 
which should not be simply negative. Resistance 
is one such negative term; negative therapeutic 
reaction is another. There are more. Freud’s 
view of the embattled son, and of the embattled 
child in civilization, does not help us see what 1s 
affirmative in resisting, which is to say what 
resisting is for or what it accomplishes. (I know 
that, in his discussion of adolescent development, 
Freud spoke differently of the adolescents 
defiance of authority (1905). There he saw it as 
an aspect of the adolescent’s emancipating 
himself from his parents, and he said that 
defiance is necessary for the progress of civiliza- 
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tion. But this is an isolated comment, and 
anyway it would be hard to establish what would 
count as ‘progress of civilization’ within 
Freud’s general psychoanalytic theory or theo- 
ries.) The ‘ embattled son ° view also overlooks 
the place of paternal love and pride in the son’s 
development. I shall return to the problem of 
negative and affirmative language in Part IV of 
this paper. For now I want to develop another 
consequence of the patriarchal slant of Freud’s 
theorizing. 

Speaking only with regard to the subject of 
resisting, though the implications of the remarks 
to follow are far broader than this, I call to your 
attention that Freud left the child’s relationship 
to the mother entirely out of account, and saw 
the girl’s activity in too limited a way. We must 
therefore go on to ask about the girl’s defiant 
resisting and about the mother’s authority. 

3. The daughter’s resisting. Who is defied by 
the little girl? And who is being defied by the 
grown woman on the analytic couch? Her 
father? One does often get the impression that 
Freud might have said, ‘ Her father *, in answer 
to these questions; he never did develop a 
comprehensive theory of female superego de- 
velopment. Moreover, in viewing the female 
superego as relatively weak in comparison to 
the male, he was, I suggest, implicitly using a 
patriarchal model of the superego for both 
sexes; he seemed to be suggesting that, having 
accepted her castrated status and taken the 
father as a love-object, the girl has neither a lost 
love-object with respect to which she might 
establish a moral identification, nor very much 
incentive to become moral in that patriarchal 
way. Itis a clear case of arrested development— 
as viewed in relation to the father. 

It will not help us here to resort to the argu- 
ment that the Oedipus complex is bisexual, and 
that both father and mother are given up, 
identified with, enter into superego formation, 
etc.; nor will it help to argue in terms of con- 
stitutional differences in the strength of mascu- 
line and feminine tendencies. Freud resorted to 
these two arguments in ‘ The Ego and the Id’ to 
help him through the difficulties I am discussing 
(1923). As for constitutional differences, 
invoking them to explain anything about the 
psychoneuroses is always an after the fact 
explanation which is in any case unverifiable 
through the analysis of individual adult neurotics. 
Furthermore, Freud’s resort to constitutional 
differences applies more to ‘ feminine > boys 
than ‘ manly’ boys and so does not serve the 
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purpose for which it was intended. And, as for 
the bisexual argument, it did not help Freud 
because he did not really (i.e. systematically) 
mean it; if he had meant it, he would have 
developed a theory of a bisexual superego in 
the male, even if he went on mostly ignoring 
women in his formal theorizing. And this he 
did not do. His principal explanatory tool 
remained the positive Oedipus complex of the 
boy, and he viewed the negative or inverse side 
of this complex as a problematic reversal 
inspired by defensive needs in the face of castra- 
tion anxiety, though constructed out of the boy’s 
love of his father (e.g. in the case of the Rat 
Man (19095)). And today, we still do not have a 
detailed, systematic and generally accepted 
theory of bisexual superego activity in both 
sexes, though clinically we do regularly analyse 
as much as we can the mother’s real and fantastic 
influence in the development of superego activity 
in both sexes. 

4, Freud’s view of mothers. This is not the 
place to develop an extended critique of Freud’s 
psychology of women, valuable though that 
would be. The specific points I want to make 
are, first, that Freud’s relative neglect of the 
girl’s interpersonal defiance is closely related to 
his neglect of the mother and her authority and, 
second, that this neglect is consistent with the 
curious fact of Freud’s diffidence with regard 
to the details of pre-oedipal—pregenital develop- 
ment. The diffidence is already strongly sug- 
gested by the prefix ‘pre’ in the words pre- 
oedipal and pregenital, as if there is only one 
real psychoanalytic vantage point, which is the 
boy’s castration anxiety in his sexually rivalrous, 
fantastically exaggerated and fri ghtening, oedipal 
and genital struggle with his father. 

One must approach this topic also with the 
awareness that, in a few essentially informal 
comments, Freud indicated his having an 
extremely restricted conception of the mother’s 
typical emotional position in the mother-son 
relationship. This is a position of love that is 
virtually free of the ambivalence that haunts all 
other human relationships. For example, he said: 


A mother is only brought unlimited satisfaction by 
her relation to a son; this is altogether the most 

ect, the most free from ambivalence of all human 
relationships. A mother can transfer to her son the 
ambition which she has been obliged to suppress in 
herself, and she can expect from him the satisfaction 
of all that has been left over in her of her masculinity 
complex (1933, p. 133). 
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Here we may disregard the question of what 
personal reasons Freud had for idealizing the 
mother-son relationship in this way, for we are 
concerned with the logic of his systematic 
thinking and not with speculative psychohistory. 

In this regard, I would stress that this con- 
ception of the mother’s love for her son is 
perfectly consistent with, and easily predictable 
from, Freud’s using the boy's positive oedipus 
complex as his fundamental developmental 
model: for it was this model that established the 
centrality of castration anxiety in the mental 
development of the boy and of penis envy in that 
of the girl. According to Freud, the girl (the 
mother-to-be) resolves her penis envy by wanting 
to be loved by the father as a woman, and, 
through sexual relations with him, to have his 
penis and his baby as consolation for her own 
penisless state; and best of all to receive a boy 
from her father or his surrogate as the closest 
possible symbolic equivalent of having a penis 
herself. In order to develop his beatific view of 
the son as the realization of the mother’s dreams, 
Freud had to be viewing mothers as little girls 
whose penis envy culminated in these dreams. 
The evidence in our culture does show that this 
maternal bias is extremely common and that 
its manifestations are often extremely vivid. 
Clinical analysts must constantly deal with these 
factors in their work. Nevertheless, it is also a 
fact that this is not the only major bias, and 
these are not the only vivid phenomena, in 
typical mother-son relationships, and that there 
is more to being and becoming a mother than 
penis envy and its derivatives just as there is 
more to being a child than being a son in opposi- 
tion to his father. Furthermore, it does not seem 
that the son is spared his mother’s penis envy, 
altogether; her love is not that unambivalent 
especially when, as is so often the case, her 
relationship with her husband is difficult and 
her relationship with her own mother still 
turbulent, manifestly or unconsciously. 

5. The mother’s authority. But what of the 
mother simply as mother? Is she without 
authority? Neither in objective reality nor in 
psychic reality; especially not in the latter! The 
mother of pregenital life is a powerful, con- 
trolling, threatening figure against whom the 
child continually struggles actually and in 
fantasy, often with much dread. (I may leave 
aside the benevolent side of the mother in this 
connexion). We know from the record Freud 
left of his self-analysis that he knew personally 
and in some painful detail what it is to struggle 
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against the archaic father; and I daresay he also 
knew in the same intimate way what it is still to 
succumb to that figure even in one’s prime, for as 
much as anything else he developed our sense of 
endless struggle towards adulthood generally 
and manhood (though not womenhood) specifi- 
cally. But he taught us virtually nothing directly 
about what it is to struggle endlessly with the 
archaic mother. He mostly neglected the real 
transactional aspects of particular mother-child 
relationships; he treated the pre-oedipal mother 
—and also the oedipal mother—as some com- 
bination of a warm milieu for hatching children, 
so to say, an almost iconic prop for the child’s 
fantasies, and an impersonal force or agency 
busy with such necessities as nursing, wean- 
ing, toilet training and getting busy with the 
next baby. Although he showed her to be a 
constant figure in the child’s progression through 
the psychosexual stages of development, Freud 
ignored the individuality of particular mothers 
and the phenomenology of particular mother- 
child relationships. 

As I argued in Part I of this paper, Freud’s 
ignoring these phenomena is also a consequence 
of his attempting to develop a mechanistic 
psychology. It is true that one finds in Freud’s 
writings allusions to real mothers with their 
babies, as when Freud mentioned how the 
mother introduces her baby to sexuality and 
object love through her bodily ministrations 
(1905); but these allusions are scattered and 
anyway not developed into theoretical 
statements. 

Freud did teach us to appreciate the funda- 
mental developmental importance of the infant's 
prolonged helplessness and of the early danger 
situations corresponding to this helplessness, 
especially of loss of the love-object and loss of 
love (1926). These realizations establish, of 
course, the basis for the mother’s great authority. 
Clinical analysts know that this mother’s 
authority stays with her children throughout 
their subsequent lives. For her children, the 
prospect of being abandoned by her physically 
and emotionally, really or in fantasy, never loses 
its painful, if not terrifying, aspect. If anxiety 
over castration at the father’s hand threatens to 
undermine the boy’s narcissistic integrity and his 
present and future masculine sexuality, anxiety 
over losing the mother or her love threatens to 
undermine the boy’s and the girl’s very sense © 
worth or right to exist, and for both she is even 4 
castrating figure of some consequence as well! 
And, to mention only two more considerations: 


hoanalytic investigators of early mother- 
ild relations and of early ego development 
w put great emphasis on the appeal and dread 
merging with this mother, whether that be 
ough incorporating her or being incorp- 
ted by her; and they also emphasize the 
infant’s wishing to attack and damage her body 
‘and the babies inside it, and its consequent fear 
of her taking revenge in these very ways. 
I am not arguing that the pre-oedipal- 
" pregenital phases of development are more 
important in the neuroses than the oedipal. I 
do not even know how one might measure these 
factors. I am arguing for a developmental theory 
of resisting that is more complex and complete 
and closer to our actual clinical work than the 
one Freud left us. For this we must correct the 
patriarchal bias of Freudian theory. 

6. Freud’s attitude to early mental activity. To 
complete this argument for establishing the 
mother, along with the father, in the centre of 
the theory of resisting, I should attempt to set 

“forth at least some of the reasons for Freud’s 
“curious diffidence with regard to these pre- 
Oedipal matters. I think Freud’s diffidence may 
_ be attributed in part to a methodological wisdom 
that told him to attempt few definite formula- 
tions about mental life during the earliest years 
of life (see, e.g., 1931). Basing his propositions, 
as always, mainly on the clinical analysis of 
adults, he knew that the requisite memories are 
rarely available, even after significant reduction 
of infantile amnesia, and that reconstructions of 
early infantile history from transference repeti- 
_ tions are too fragmentary and speculative to 
i rely on very much. In this regard he put to good 
use the scientific training and experience he had 
gathered before he started the clinical work that 
F was to result in his creating psychoanalysis. 
| Yet I think more was within his reach than he 
_ grasped in this area of his developmental theory. 
There is reason to think that, using the clinical 
data available to him, he might well have 
j arrived at some of the propositions about pre- 
genital development that today are common- 
places. It would have been as central to his 
_ general theory and his clinical method to have 
undertaken this work as any other. Abraham, 
for one, was making the attempt and having 
noteworthy success with it (1924). But Freud 
chose to do otherwise. 
_ In the main, however, the issue was not 
methodology. I think it was Freud’s commit- 
Ment to developing the systematic implications 
, nd applications of his discovery of the pro- 
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foundly influential oedipus complex and its 
associated castration fantasies. For Freud, this 
discovery was the foundation stone of his entire 
theory; after all, he said it was the nuclear 
complex of the neuroses! And he tried to protect 
this estimate of it. One way he tried to preserve 
this discovery’s special place was by paying 
relatively little attention to mental development 
before the time of the Oedipus complex. One 
may say this of Freud despite his having written 
such papers as * Instincts and their Vicissitudes * 
(1915a) and * Negation * (1925), for cither these 
are merely fragments of a real theory of carly 
mental development (* Negation’) or they are 
instances of his trying to allow for some menta- 
tion in the early years of life through the concept 
of instinctual aims and objects (* Instincts and 
their Vicissitudes "); and in Part I of this paper I 
argued that, by taking this latter step, Freud 
introduced many problems of personification 
and reification into his theorizing (see also 
Grossman & Simon, 1969). 

For the most part, however, Freud was content 
to refer to a pre-oedipal nucleus of ego develop- 
ment in the ill-defined system Pept.-Cs. (1923). 
In Freud’s view (and terms) real ego develop- 
ment, which means real cognitive development 
and object relations that are really represented 
as such—these begin with the Oedipus complex, 
or, to be more exact, with the passing of the 
Oedipus complex, for only then is there an ego 
with the desexualized energies, the parental 
identifications, and the sublimations necessary 
for stable mental processes. And the Oedipus 
complex whose passing was foremost in Freud’s 
mind was the boy’s positive Oedipus complex. 
Elsewhere (1968a, ch. 7), I have tried to show 
that the oedipal theory of ego development 
presupposes much of the ego development that 
it is supposed to explain, and so, in that form, 
does not work in the way Freud proposed or to 
the extent that he assumed. 

If it is granted now that Freud’s approach to 
the place of parental authority in resisting was, 
relatively speaking, fragmentary and one-sided, 
as well as incorrect in certain important respects, 
it is possible to add these considerations to our 
other reasons for rethinking every important 
aspect of his concept of resistance. For some 
time now we have been encountering in our 
literature the same kind of fi undamental re- 
thinking of the role of pre-oedipal—pregenital 
development in the type, severity and degree of 
resolvability of the Oedipus complexes of all 
children. We modern psychoanalysts see the 
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Oedipus complex in a broader perspective than 
Freud did. I think that, not having discovered it 
and built psychoanalysis on it as a foundation, 
we can never value it as much as Freud did, and 
so, without really slighting the importance of the 
Oedipus complex, we are free to take a broader 
view than Freud in this respect. After all, we 
are standing on his shoulders! 

If we think of the analysand as defying the 
archaic mother’s authority, too, we will think 
as well of the growing importance to the child of 
differentiating himself from his mother; some 
of his defiance of her will be to this very end 
inasmuch as unvarying identity of aims or 
values perpetuates one’s being merged with this 
woman. By dint of these strivings, the child 
establishes and maintains differentiation and 
wards off its wishing to merge with the mother 
through incorporation as well as the mother’s 
seductions to merge and her devouring appro- 
aches. These strivings are repeated in the ana- 
lytic resisting in such forms as blocking the 
influence of interpretations (not ‘ swallowing’ 
and ‘digesting’ them) and maintaining a 
detached, aloof, ‘ bitter °, mistrustful attitude to 
the analyst. From among many other instances 
of preoedipal resisting, I will mention only the 
‘constipated’ anal way of disappointing the 
analyst-mother of toilet-training. But, in taking 
account of these strivings towards differentiation 
and autonomy, we are characterizing defiance as 
an instrument of growth, too, and so are verging 
on the final topic of this paper, negative and affir- 
mative language in psychoanalytic propositions. 


TV. NEGATIVE AND AFFIRMATIVE LANGUAGE IN 
PSYCHOANALYTIC PROPOSITIONS 


1. The search for affirmations. In any theo- 
retical or empirical investigation everything 
depends on the way in which we frame our 
questions. For as the questions go, so go the 
concepts and the criteria of relevance and 
coherence of the investigation, and it is these that 
establish both what shall count as observations 
and what the relationships among them shall be. 
For example, by framing the right questions, 
Freud was able to explore and understand 
infantile psychosexuality. It was not just there 
to be worked over. Of course, the very framing 
of a question involves the selection of concepts 
of a certain sort, a step which already begins to 
limit the direction and the boundaries of further 
considerations. 

; There is a set of terms that makes up a nega- 
tive language and an incomplete and thereby 
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potentially unanalytic perspective within psycho- 
analysis. Among these terms are resistance, 
defence, negative therapeutic reaction, negativism 
and defiance. These words refer to what the 
observer (who may be a self-observer) regards as 
not doing something—something expected, 
usual, direct, realistic, comprehensive, satisfying 
or otherwise desirable. Left in their negative 
and incomplete form, these words are pejora- 
tively tinged. This is so because they direct 
attention only to what the analysand is against, 
or what he or she is not, or should be or should be 
doing; they do not direct attention to what he or 
she is and is doing as well. To be cast in their 
complete, neutral, nonpatriarchal and truly 
analytic form, the propositions built around these 
words must be developed into affirmations, too, 

It is not that the negative terms are wrong, in 
the sense of being descriptively inapplicable, for 
they do describe oppositional aspects of certain 
actions and modes of action. They are centred 
on what someone is against; what they have in 
common is their anti-aim feature. One way or 
another, they all block, cancel out, spoil, befoul 
or destroy. But the unqualified use of these 
negative terms does often indicate neglect of 
another and more essential aspect of the 
person’s activities, that is, they counter-suggest 
the goals one sets, the aims one maintains, and 
the successes one achieves. In the case of so- 
called resistance or negativism, for example 
these goals and successes may include enjoying 
sadomasochistic excitement, maintaining emo- 
tional composure and self-esteem, getting ‘ justi- 
fied’ revenge, keeping a friend or a lover, 
‘ hanging on’ to sanity or preserving a sense of 
differentiation and integrity, The goals are 
wish-fulfilments relevant to what we call, in 
traditional metapsychological terms, id drives, 
ego interests and superego dictates. 

Here is a simple clinical example of what I 
mean. An analysand was dispiritedly reporting 
that lately he had just been ‘ drifting’, letting 
slide his work and some important applications 
he had to complete and send off. I commented 
that what he called drifting must be accomplish- 
ing something indirectly that he could not do 
openly, perhaps undermining his job and his 
future prospects for some reason as yet un- 
defined. He responded by revealing a wishful 
daydream of chucking his present projects 
altogether, going to another city, starting 
over again, perhaps finally doing the very things 
he would have rejected, but now with the con- 
viction that he was freely choosing to do them 
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and not, as he feared, submitting to the will and 
manipulations of his parents. Soon, however, he 
‘minimized this possibility and this daydream. 
In effect, then, his response to my affirmation- 
orientated comment was to say that he did have 
another programme but was keeping it secret 
and inactivated. Thus, his negatively conceived 
‘drifting’ both concealed and indicated a 
threatening affirmation. 

Looking at it from the analysand’s standpoint, 
even the intention to be negativistic to the 
analyst is an affirmation of a certain kind; for 
example, it might affirm, ‘I have a mind of my 
own,’ ‘I will be manly rather than feminine in 
relation to you,’ or ‘I invite your sadistic 
attack.” Furthermore, the terms ‘resistance’ 
and ‘defence’ are abstractions from specific 
actions of the analysand, each of which neces- 
sarily has its indicative designation, such as 
talking about trivia, over-emphasizing affec- 
tionate feelings, keeping secrets or shifting 
blame. Ideally, the analyst as investigator will 
not be bound by the potentially evaluative and 
demanding negative terms; he or she will think 
also of implied affirmations and their explana- 
tions. And the analyst’s thinking in this affirma- 
tive way will be entirely in accord with Freud’s 
(19155) conception of the system Ucs. as being 
altogether wishful and affirmative; he said that 
there are no No’s in the Ucs. Analysis is a 
search for affirmations. 

2. Health values. In this perspective, health 
values and the terms they inspire, such as disease, 
symptom, cure, impairment, disorganization, 
and negative thereapeutic reaction, are, at best, 
beside the point in analytic work, and, at worst, 
obstructions to truly analytic understanding. 
The questions that the analyst steadily asks, 
implicitly if not explicitly, are these: ‘ What is 
this person doing? What is this person aiming 
at? Why is he or she doing it? How are we to 
understand his or her living in just this way, pro- 
ducing just these symptoms, suffering in just this 
way, effecting just these relationships, experi- 
encing just these feelings, interfering with 
further understanding in just this way and at just 
this time? What wish or set of wishes is being 
fulfilled to the extent possible?” It is in this sense 
that clinical analysis eventuates in investigation 
of affirmations (‘ wish-fulfilments’). This is 
What is meant finally by analysis of resistance 
and defence. What are they for? What is this 
person for? 

In this inquiry it is the person who is taken as 
the object of investigation, not his or her 
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‘affliction’. And the goal of the inquiry is 
personal change through understanding, not 
“cure ’ through * treatment *. The idea of curing 
affliction through treatment isolates or splits off 
the problems, the analysis and the analyst from 
the analysand’s conception of his or her being, a 
splitting off that is progressively reduced as the 
analysis proceeds. I recognize, however, that 
there is nothing to gain, and perhaps much to 
lose, by the analyst’s initially insisting on an 
explicit mutual understanding that analysis will 
not be a ‘ cure of affliction through treatment ’, 
for it is almost certain that, to a considerable 
extent, beginning analysands do not dare to see 
it any other way, just as they have not dared to 
view their troubled lives in an unsplit way 
beforehand. 

But lest it seem that I am proclaiming ‘ the 
power of positive thinking’, let me stress that, 
as I am using it, the idea of affirmation has 
nothing to do with conventional ideas of con- 
scious goodness. As well as undertakings 
conventionally regarded as constructive, acting 
affirmatively includes acting greedily, exhibi- 
tionistically, enviously, expulsively, incestuously, 
and so on and so forth, and doing so uncon- 
sciously as well as preconsciously and con- 
sciously. And, as I said, during psychoanalysis 
the negative connotations of resisting must be 
focused on, too; ‘don’t’ and * won’t’ count as 
well as ‘do’ and ‘ will’. Whatever it is, every- 
thing depends on our looking at it in more than 
one way (cf. the concept of overdetermination 
and the principle of multiple function). 

3. Pregenital resisting and analysability. Not 
ever looking at things in more than one way is 
easily the most powerful ‘resistance’ of all. 
There are people who, on attempting to be 
analysands, never take more than one really 
consequential view of their life situation. It is as 
though for all practical purposes they are 
continuously in one ‘danger situation’ (e.g. 
fear of loss of love) or one ‘ instinctual situation ° 
(e.g. the anal stage of psychosexual develop- 
ment). However wide-ranging their conscious 
perspective and words might be, they react 
routinely as if life amounts to no more than being 
in this one situation. 

In analysis such people soon reveal that 
unconsciously, they take a steady and exclusive 
view of the analytic situation as that one 
‘danger situation’ or ‘instinctual situation’. 
To illustrate the latter possibility specifically, 
the would-be analysand might view analysis from 
the perspective of a two-year-old being toilet 
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trained :forthis analysand, associations (thoughts, 
feelings, physical movements) will be faeces 
being extorted by the analyst; analysis will be 
designed to enforce cleanliness and submissive- 
ness; resistance will be being constipated or, 
in the case of ‘acting out’, being indiscrimin- 
ately anally expulsive. And when the analyst 
interprets this anal perspective on the analytic 
situation itself, this analysand will take the 
interpretation as merely another faecal manipu- 
lation—a scolding for being dirty or disorderly, 
an anal seduction or rape, an enema, or some 
other assault on his or her autonomy and worth. 
Clearly, there will be no hearing the interpreta- 
tion in terms other than the very terms that 
constitute the problem being interpreted. And, 
equally clearly, ‘cure’ or ‘successful termina- 
tion’ of the treatment will be viewed by the 
analysand in the same terms. This means, of 
course, that for this analysand there is no 
conceiving of change in the future just because 
there is no envisaging any variety of experience, 
and so there is only living timelessly in a closed 
phenomenal world. Interpretation gets into an 
infinite regress. 

Let me refer schematically to a few more 
instances of this sort. Certain depressively 
inclined people envisage termination of analysis 
only as another devastating object loss; the 
immediate object being lost is the analyst who, 
in an extreme of transference reaction, is not 
recognized as such. Then there are certain 
masochistically orientated people who think of 
any ‘therapeutic cure’ or ‘success’ as being 
finally rejected after all, which is to say that 
they never fundamentally think of the analysis 
in terms other than those of sexualized suffering. 
In fact, all analysands reveal that they live in 
these unipolar worlds to a significant degree; 
still, its not being their only world is what makes 
effective analysis possible in their cases. Freud 
emphasized how ‘cure’ could be viewed as 
dangerous by the analysand in such ways as 
these (1937). 

I have drawn my examples from pregenital 
life, and this is the crux of the matter. When, 
speaking in traditional terms, we say that a 
person has powerful pregenital fixations or 
severe preoedipal pathology, and add, as we are 
likely to do, that the person’s ego is weak and 
that there is not enough observing ego to work 
with analytically, and then conclude that 
classical analysis or an approximation of it is 
contraindicated—when we say all this, are we 
not saying that, analyse as we may, we have no 


reason to count on this person’s ever really 
being an analysand? To exist reliably as an 
analysand is to retain, even under great stress, 
some understanding of the rationale of analysis, 
and more or less to follow the analytic method, 
and to do so in terms that are distinct from 
those of the burdensome, disruptive * fixations’ 
or ‘ pathology’. Before a predominantly anal 
person will understand what analysis means, he 
must think about it with some degree of con- 
viction also in other than anal terms, specifically, 
and other than ‘instinctual’ terms, generally. 
A predominantly oral person must give com- 
parable signs of transcending his oral 
orientation. 

Thus, when we say, as we do, that analysis is 
best-suited to people who have developed some- 
what beyond the oedipal-phallic level of their 
childhood, despite their having established 
major ‘ fixation points ’ along the way and their 
having ‘regressed’ to these points in some 
respects, we imply, perhaps without realizing it 
consciously, that we expect them relatively 
reliably to view analysis unerotically and un- 
sadistically, neutrally, and objectively, however 
else they might also view it. This means that, by 
virtue of their having transcended somewhat the 
oedipal-phallic level, they do establish stable 
affectionate relationships with others ( capacity 
for good object relations °), and they do function 
more or less responsibly and objectively in the 
face of stress (‘ integrity °, ‘ maturity ’ and ‘ good 
reality testing °). 7 

One might view the severe pregenital fixations 
in traditional terms as involving questions of 
arrested ego development and ego deformation. 
Or one might view them phenomenologically as 
the person’s seeming to exist in only one situation 
or to be in only one world—a narrow context 
of infantile danger, deprivation and gratifica- 
tion. Alternatively, one might view these narrow 
pregenital orientations in quasi-Kantian epos 
temological terms as instances of the observer $ 
being in principle unable to observe the very 
categories of knowing by which he constitutes 
knowing anything at all. Again, one might 
think of them in the terms of Wittgenstein $ 
thesis that there can be no philosophical stand- 
point outside any given set of linguistic rules 
that constitutes a language (Pears, 1969). In 
action terms, the action of seeing cannot simu- 
taneously be the object of seeing. Ryle (1949) 
discussed this problem under the heading of the 
systematic elusiveness of the first-person PIO" 
noun, nominative singular ‘I’. I remind yO" 
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also of my critique, in Part II of this paper, of 
Freud’s idea that the ego takes itself as object. 
These systematic formulations may be summed 
up figuratively in the idea that the eye cannot see 
itself. 

Let us return to the analysable person, the one 
who does reliably see the world in more than 
one way, including the somehow objective way. 
We can appreciate now what some of the main 
questions to be asked in this person’s analysis 
will be: why is this person’s situation or world of 
one kind at certain times and not others; and 
on which occasions does this person switch from 
one orientation to another, or fluctuate between 
two or more orientations, or, as is often the case 
and to everyone’s confusion, mix several 
orientations ? 

4. ‘ Resistance’ as a perspective on the total 
person. Finally, we come to realize what being 
in analysis means: not seeking ‘ to be cured °, but 
striving towards personal change through col- 
laborative psychoanalytic understanding. And 
we understand this personal change to be 
constituted by the analysand’s developing ex- 
panded versions of his past and present worlds, 
and by his objectively defining and accepting his 
living in a context of social relationships which 
includes a variety of future options. To put it 
another way, the analysand gets to appreciate 
the complex cognitive-affective implications of 
his past, present and future actions in the world. 
(See also my related discussion, 1970a). 

In drawing these conclusions about analytic 
change, I am restating Freud’s description of 
analysis as a method of expanding the scope of 
the ego at the expense of the id and superego, 
and also as a method of expanding the scope of 
the conscious, rational ego at the expense of the 
unconscious, infantile, defensive ego. But, 
however one puts it, it is clear that analysis has 
nothing to do with the idea of ‘ becoming my old 
Self again °: that is the way of behaviour therapy. 
As Freud put it, ‘ The neurotic who is cured has 
teally become another man, though at bottom, 
of course, he has remained the same . . . he has 
become what he might have become at best under 
the most favourable conditions ’ (1917, p. 435). 
One wishes he had said, ‘another man or 
Woman.’ 

In this light we can see that what we have 
Called the analysis of resistance is analysing one’s 
Opposing any change in the phenomenal world 
that one has constructed, especially any change 
that increases the scope and variety of that 
World and one’s actions in it. But, as I have just 
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argued, such an analysis means also getting to 
understand the affirmative reasons for the 
analysand’s mounting this opposition. While 
mounting this opposition has its negative aspects, 
such as defiance, avoidance, dread, disclaimed 
action and primitive reductionism in under- 
standing, it also has its affirmative, even con- 
structive aspects, such as protecting relation- 
ships, being faithful to ideals, maintaining pride 
and autonomy and achieving mastery. I 
mentioned other, archaic affirmations earlier. 
In analysis it is the affirmative aspects above all 
that must be consciously defined and critically 
appraised. This takes time, of course. 

By thinking along these lines we can give 
more content to the traditional concept ‘ ego- 
syntonic ’, especially as it is applied to so-called 
pathological or pathogenic factors (symptoms, 
perversions, character resistances, etc.). The 
term ‘ego-syntonic’ hints at the concealed 
affirmations in apparently negative action. (See 
also Reich’s discussion of character armour 
(1933).) We can also give more content to such 
ideas as ‘ controlling ’ and * manipulating * other 
people, and being ‘inhibited’ and ‘ defensive ” 
in relation to oneself. 

The so-called analysis of resistance has become 
for us the analysis of the total person. By 
analysing all that the person does not wish to be 
or do, we analyse, too, everything that he is for. 
Together, these two aspects make up a total view 
of a person. According to the conceptual 
approach I have been developing, the so-called 
analysis of transference would also become the 
analysis of the total person. This consequence 
implies that the terms, resistance and trans- 
ference, are not the names of specific phenomena, 
problems or dynamics of the analytic process. 
The relevant phenomena, problems and dynamics 
are merely the occasions of our putting these 
terms to use. Ultimately, resistance and trans- 
ference are methodological terms; they are the 
names the analyst gives to one or another slant 
he is taking on those details of a whole life that 
are currently prominent in the analysis. Under- 
stood in this way, all transference ‘ is ° resistance, 
all resistance ‘ is’ transference, and both ‘are k 
repetition, which is yet another analytic slant on 
lives. Other such equations are possible, too. 
Briefly, the idea of resistance is the idea of 
analysis, though it is not the only idea of analysis. 
And it is the idea of technique, too, though not 
the only idea of technique. Resistance is not 
everything, though it is a way of looking at 
everything. 
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SUMMARY 


principles elsewhere (1973), and have already 
applied it to the concept of internalization (19725) 
and the concepts of self and identity (19735). In 
the present paper I apply the action language to the 


the concept of resistance. The value of 
resistance as an action— to resist’ or 
* resisting "—is expounded, and there is some develop- 
ment of the implications of this approach for our 
understanding of such key concepts as psychic 
structure, the dynamic unconscious, determinism, 
and responsibility. Also discussed are the inter- 
related words, ‘ can’t’, * won't’ and * don’t’, which 
present fundamental conceptual and technical 
problems for psychoanalysis. 

The second approach is an analysis of the concept 
of self-deception, which concept is implied in all 
propositions concerning resistance, defence and 
unconscious mental processes. Freud’s final idea of 
conscious, preconscious and unconscious as mental 
qualities is critically revised; these terms are held to 
refer to modes of action, and hence to be best 
expressed adverbially (e.g. * unconsciously’). The 
dynamic unconscious is reinterpreted in action 
terms. 

The third approach questions the absence of the 
mother from Freud’s major discussions of resisting. 
Freud’s one-sided patriarchal model of mental 
development—the father-son relationship considered 
mainly in the light of the positive Oedipus complex— 
is the key to his preferred clinical view that resisting 
is defiance of paternal authority. With the help of 
action language, I discuss the resisting of girls and 
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women, and the boy’s and girl's resisting the mother's 
authority, and also take up Freud's relative neglect, 
in his major systematic propositions concerning 
mental development, of the pregenital mother-child 
relationship and of carly mental processes in general, 

The fourth and final approach is a discussion of 
negative and affirmative language in psychoanalytic 
propositions, in the course of which I argue that, 
unless we also identify the affirmations implied by 
apparently negative behaviour, we are committed to 
using the idea of resisting pejoratively. Achieving 
this balanced understanding has considerable 
technical significance and modifies our conception 
of psychoanalysis as a therapy. Also it paves the way 
towards our recognizing that resisting is a methodo- 
logical term rather than a technical problem; that 
is to say, what we call analysing resistance refers to 
our adopting a certain slant on the total psycho- 
analytic process and thus on a total life. The same 
may be said of * transference ’ and certain other basie 
terms. 

Because in this paper I am at once discussing & 
particularly strategic psychoanalyt’¢ concept and 
applying and extending a new mods | conceptuali- 
zation, I must cover a lot of ground. ~onsequently, 
despite its length, the presentation must remain 
fragmentary and vulnerable to the charges of 
incautiousness and inconclusiveness at least. The 
nature of the project requires both that I present it 
at this time as ‘ work in progress’ and that I state 
my propositions emphatically enough to open them 
up to every serious criticism. I offer this paper as # 
contribution to the sorely needed updating of psycho- 
analytic language that is already under way in the 
literature of our field. 
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I 

Human beings appear in such a rich assortment 
of personalities that attempts to classify them 
into types are difficult and must be to some 
degree arbitrary. Our classifications are based 
on our observations, but what we observe, what 
We attend to and how we see it depend on our 
theoretical assumptions and our particular 
interests. This was true of the ancient humoral 
classification of temperament based on blood, 
phlegm, and yellow and black bile; 
‘it is equaily true of modern approaches, 
Such as Fromm’s (1947) receptive, exploita- 
tive, hoarding, marketing and productive types, 
and Riesman’s (1950) tradition-directed, inner- 
directed and other-directed types. 

If, indeed, our categories depend in great 
Measure on the orientation from which we 
Start, why is it so important that we categorize? 
At least two reasons come to mind; some 
Ordering is necessary for us to cope with, or 
< ¢ven to retain, the vast variety of personality 
= data, and classification enables us to relate one 
‘Set of observations to another and to apply to a 
New situation the knowledge gained from a 
former one. 

_ In psychoanalytic thought, too, evolution of 
Our theoretical concepts has led to changes in 
_ Our categorization. The early characterology 
emphasized the stages of libidinal development 
as a basis for classification. Freud (1908, 1913) 
_ and Abraham (1921, 1924a, 1925), for example, 
Stressed the instinctual underpinnings of character 
ba In his 1913 paper, Freud acknow- 
ledged the incompleteness of a theory resting on 
3 the stages of development of the libido; 
however, the corresponding phases of ego 
development were yet to be charted, for example 
by Erikson (1950). 
__ As our understanding of the ego evolved, 
atticularly with the formulation of the structural 
(Freud, 1923), other bases for classifying 
er arose. Fenichel (1945, pp. 470 ff.), for 
mple, described sublimative and reactive 
er types, and he separated the latter into 
hological behaviour towards the id, which 
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leaned heavily on the stages of libidinal develop- 
ment, pathological behaviour towards the super- 
ego and pathological behaviour towards external 
objects. That this is essentially an ego classi- 
fication can be recognized when we recall that 
these three targets of pathological behaviour 
constitute the * dependent relationships of the 
ego’ described by Freud in * The Ego and the 
Id’. And as carly as 1916, Freud had described 
some character types representing not libidinal 
fixation points (the relationship to the id), but 
in large measure the relationship to what was 
later to be called the superego. 

In 1931, although Freud utilized structural 
concepts in his characterology, his biological 
orientation impelled him to maintain that “if 
we confine our effort to setting up purely 
psychological types, the libidinal situation will 
have a first claim to serve as a basis for our 
classification’. Accordingly, he described nar- 
cissistic, obsessional and erotic types as well as 
mixtures of these three types. More recently, 
however, character classification based on stages 
of instinctual development does not seem to be 
fashionable. While Hartmann (1952), in dis- 
cussing ego formation, proposed an enlargement 
of our scope from only considerations of instinc- 
tual development to include considerations of 
aggression and ‘ the partly independent elements 
in the ego’, nowadays we seem to hear more 
about the latter considerations and less about 
the former. Indeed, some analysts seem to have 
all but repudiated the importance of instinct 
theory as out of date. Guntrip (1969, p. 124) 
maintains that ‘a dynamic psychology of the 
“ person ” is not an instinct-theory but an ego- 
theory, in which instincts are not entities per se 
but functions of the ego... Instinct-theory per 
se becomes more and more useless in clinical 
work, and ego-theory more and more relevant 4s 
And Kernberg (1970a), in his valuable contribu- 
tion to characterology, rejects a classification 
based on the stages of libidinal development. 
The libidinal components he employs are con- 
ceived of as ‘levels’ of instinctual development: 
genital, pregenital, and a pathological condensa- 
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tion of genital and pregenital with a prepon- 
derance of pregenital aggression. 

In part, this underplaying of instinctual theory 
is due to some very solid advances in ego psy- 
chology. However, I cannot escape the concern 
raised by Stein (1969), who points out that, even 
among analysts, repression of instinctual life 
may affect our observations and our study of 
character differences. And I believe that, in 
contrast to ego theory, instinct theory is most 
vulnerable to such repression. 

The issue may be further clarified by referring 
to the distinction between the aim and the 
object of an instinct (Freud, 1905, 1915). The 
aim of an instinct is satisfaction and its ex- 
pression has reference to various bodily zones. 
The object, not originally connected to the 
instinct, ‘ becomes assigned to it only in con- 
sequence of being particularly fitted to make 
satisfaction possible’ (Freud, 1915, p. 122). 
Hoffer (1952) has warned us about the impor- 
tance of keeping this distinction in mind. In 
terms of the present discussion, I am suggesting 
that instinctual development, as characterized by 
its aim, is of basic importance in the under- 
standing of variations in character. I do not 
imply that objects, ego organization, superego 
considerations, etc., all of which have their 
instinctual aspects, are of lesser importance; 
they are of great significance, but not to the 
exclusion of aims. 


I 


We may approach the subject of narcissistic 
personality types through Freud’s (1914) two 
categories of object choice—narcissistic and 
anaclitic. The term ‘ narcissistic object choice ° 
is generally well accepted; it refers to an object 
who represents what the person is, was in whole 
or in part, or would like to be. Oremland & 
Windholz (1971) discuss the narcissist as one 
whose relationships are characterized by a sense 
of identity with himself. As Pulver (1970) 
indicates, there is no implication that the 
narcissist does not relate to others; rather it is 
the type of relationship—one characterized by 
seeing himself in the other person—that is 
important. 

The term ‘anaclitic’ is, as Eisnitz (1969) 
points out, out of date, in that it refers to an 
earlier concept of instincts. What then shall we 
call the other type of object choice? Eisnitz 
suggests Freud’s synonym, ‘attachment’. I 
hesitate to adopt this term; it suffers from the 
same theoretical difficulty as‘ anaclitic °. Further, 
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it is ambiguous—what could be more attached 
than an object seen as a part of or extension of 
oneself? Other sets of terms, such as ‘ narcis- 
sistic v. object love ’ or ‘ narcissistic personality 
v. transference neuroses’ are also ambiguous, 
As we have seen, narcissists do love objects, 
although the objects represent the narcissists 
themselves. And in psychoanalysis, narcissists 
do form a transference along the particular lines 
of their type of object relationships, although 
identification might be a better term than 
transference. Thus I choose the term ‘ comple- 
mentary relationship’ to denote the other type 
of object choice. This term implies a fitting in 
with the person’s needs and yet a sense of 
separateness from the other person which the 
narcissistic relationship lacks. 

Now the separation of persons with comple- 
mentary object relationships (complementary 
personalities) from narcissistic personalities is 
based on object choice, not instinctual aim. 
When Freud (1914, p. 88) differentiated these 
two types of relatedness, he disclaimed that he 
was proposing a character typology: ‘ We have 
not, however, concluded that human beings are 
divided into two sharply differentiated groups, 
according as their object choice conforms to the 
anaclitic or the narcissistic type; we assume 
rather that both types of object choice are open 
to each individual, though he may show 4 
preference for one or the other.’ However, later 
in the same paper he mentioned certain kinds of 
people, such as criminals and humorists who 
‘compel our interest by the narcissistic consis- 
tency with which they manage to keep away from 
their ego anything that would diminish it’ (P. 
89). When a narcissistic preference reaches such 
aconsistency that it dominates the ego’s repertoire 
of defences and adaptations, it may fairly be 
called a character type. And subsequent 
writings (Freud, 1931; Kernberg, 1970b; Kohut, 
1971) have distinguished a type of person called 
a ‘ narcissistic personality °. 

Narcissistic personalities are distinguishable 
not only from complementary personalities, 
but also from people with borderline person- 
alities. And here again, the chief element in the 
distinction is not the instinctual aims but 
consideration of the objects—or more properly, 
the internalized object representations. : 
borderline personality has a less cohesive self; 
he is easily subject to fragmentation. Likewise, 
the boundary between himself and others is less 
clear. The narcissistic personality may Have 
transient episodes of fragmentation, but he mor? 
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readily recovers his sense of self (Kohut, 1971, 
pp. | ff.). 

Thus the broad group of narcissistic per- 
sonalities may be distinguished, with reasonable 
if imperfect clarity, from complementary per- 
sonalities on the one hand and borderline 
personalities on the other. Kernberg (1970a), 
Frosch (1970) and Kohut (1971) among others 
have elaborated on the distinguishing character- 
istics; I shall touch only very briefly on them here. 

In contrast to the borderline personality, the 
narcissistic personality has a firmer sense of self, 
feels (and is) in less danger of fragmenting and 
has a better sense of reality testing. As Kohut 
(pp. 11 f.) has pointed out, narcissistic concerns, 
such as grandiosity and the need for omni- 
potent others, are prominent in borderline 
personalities, but the ‘ narcissistic structures . . . 
are hollow . . . brittle and fragile’. While the 
narcissistic personalities have a firmer, more 
cohesive and stable ego organization than 
borderline personalities, they are not so able to 
separate themselves from others as are com- 
plementary personalities. This is seen, of course, 
in the narcissistic object choice—a reflexion or 
extension of the narcissist, himself, with little 
ability to respect the object as a person in his 
own right. The cohesiveness of the ego is firmer 
in the complementary personalities; repression 
rather than splitting is a fundamental defence 
mechanism, and complementary personalities 
are not subject to the fleeting, psychotic-like 
regressions which are experienced by narcissistic 
personalities. Complementary personalities are 
guided more by guilt; narcissistic personalities, 
more by shame. We may view narcissistic 
personalities, then, as more or less intermediate 
between borderline personalities and comple- 
mentary personalities, and, as we shall see when 
we examine the gamut of narcissistic person- 
alities, they tend to merge with these other 
groups at the ends of the range. 

We may look at one other distinguishing 
aspect—that which Frosch (1970) calls ‘ the 
nature of the conflict and danger’ and I shall 
call the task of the character structure. The 
Primary task of the complementary personality 
is to resolve the Oedipus complex—to combat 
the castration fear and overcome the guilt. The 
Main task of the narcissistic personality is to 
achieve the bliss and contentment characteristic 
of the primary narcissistic state, and this implies 
the reunion of the self which must be very grand 
with an object which must be nourishing and 
Powerful (Rado, 1928; Lewin, 1950; A. Reich, 
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1960). Self-esteem, the approval of others and 
the confirmation of one’s sense of worth by the 
ability to use others are as I have described 
elsewhere (Bursten, 1973, pp. 100 ff.), derivatives 
of the earliest narcissistic state. The primary 
task of the borderline personality is to prevent 
disintegration and dissolution. It may be seen 
to be related to the task of the narcissistic 
personality, for dissolution and psychic death is, 
in a sense, a return to the primary undifferen- 
tiated state. However, the narcissistic personality 
is governed by a need to satisfy the later deriva- 
tives of this primary state (Kohut, 1966); the 
borderline personality must struggle to prevent a 
regression towards the primary state itself. 

I should point out here what may be a 
difference in emphasis between my formulation 
and that of Kohut (1971, pp. 15 ff., 152 f.). He 
speaks of the ‘ central vulnerability’ of narcis- 
sistic personalities as the danger of fragmentation 
or disintegration when the narcissistic relation- 
ship is ruptured. Nonetheless, narcissists have a 
resilience which borderline personalities lack 
and they tend to ‘snap back’ and repair their 
narcissism. Thus I think of their fragmentation 
as a consequence of the failure of the central 
task—the reunion. Whereas the threat of 
fragmentation is central (in the sense of exerting 
a prominent influence upon the character traits) 
in the borderline patient, I emphasize the threat 
of the rupture of the narcissistic relationship as 
central to the narcissistic personality. 

These three broad personality groupings, then, 
are distinguishable primarily by criteria other 
than the instinctual aims to which I referred in 
the first section of this paper. Nonetheless, 
instinctual aims are important also. Comple- 
mentary personalities have a primary task 
related to the oedipal phase of development. 
Borderline and narcissistic personalities have 
tasks expressive of orality. The role of the 
instincts in the differentiation of borderline 
from narcissistic personalities is more obscure, 
possibly because this differentiation occurs in a 
period when ego and id are so intertwined that 
it is difficult for us to separate the instinctual 
components from the more easily understandable 
ego components. 

I shall not linger further over the differentia- 
tion of these three groups. Early in life a course 
seems to be set for the establishment of a per- 
sonality type according to one of these three 
categories. Let us turn now to the group of 
narcissistic personalities to examine the particular 
character types within this group. 

20 
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In the course of my work at a U.S. Veterans 
Hospital I have had the opportunity to observe 
a large number of narcissistic personalities. I 
have seen them in the context of the social 
situation of a psychiatric ward, in the context of 
direct interviews with them, and through the 
eyes of psychiatric residents under my super- 
vision. I have been fortunate to have been able 
to supplement these * direct” observations with 
material from my psychoanalytic work with 
each of the narcissistic personality types I shall 
describe shortly with the exception of the para- 
noid personality. I draw my material from a 
predominantly male population; nevertheless, 
I believe that the formulations to be presented 
here are generally applicable to women as well 
as to men. 

From these observations, I have come to 
classify four types of narcissistic personalities— 
the craving, the paranoid, the manipulative and 
the phallic narcissistic personalities. These are 
not necessarily new classifications, although 
some of them do not exactly coincide with 
classifications of the current psychiatric nomen- 
clature. These personality types can often be 
distinguished on clinical grounds and I shall 
describe some of their more obvious features at 
this point. 

The craving personality includes many people 
who have been called * dependent’ or ‘ passive 
aggressive ’. Indeed, their interpersonal relation- 
ships are characterized by the need to have 
others support them. They are clinging, demand- 
ing, often pouting and whining. They act as 
though they constantly expect to be disappointed, 
and because of their extraordinary neediness, 
disappointment comes frequently. When not 
given to, they often seem to lack the energy to 
function, except for the function of increasing 
their demands in obvious or subtle ways. In 
social situations, some of these people seem 
quite charming and lively; however, one can 
often discern a certain desperation behind their 
charm, and their liveliness has a driven quality. 
Others are less socially inclined; they may cling 
to one person, or to a very small group of people. 
The essential features of their personalities can 
often be seen in their marriages. Even in those 
cases where they seem to function adequately 
at their jobs, they collapse at home unless their 
wives give them a great deal of attention. 

I do not feel that ‘dependent’ or ‘ passive 

aggressive ° really grasps the essential feature of 
this personality. Like Rosenfeld (1964) and 
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Kernberg (1967), I doubt whether these people 
can be dependent. It is precisely because they 
cannot depend on anyone that they are sọ 
clinging. But I have still another reason for 
rejecting these terms. Among many of our” 
psychiatric colleagues, there seems to be an 
inordinate fear of patients’ dependency needs or 
attempts to be passive. Activity (of a socially 
approved type, of course) and independence are 
highly valued. These psychiatrists view the 
therapeutic situation as a struggle in which the 
therapist must constantly try to force the patient 
to be independent. * Dependency ’ and * passive- 
aggressiveness ° play into this struggle. 

A better term was suggested to me by one of 
my patients. I was talking about his constant 
state of neediness and he corrected me. * Needi- 
ness,’ he said, ‘it isn’t just neediness. It's 
craving. I’m like a little bird with a wide-open 
beak.’ 

The clinical features of the paranoid per 
sonality are well described in the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (Ameti- 
can Psychiatric Association, 1968): 


This behavioural pattern is characterized by hyper- 
sensitivity, rigidity, unwarranted suspicion, jealousy, 
envy, excessive self-importance, and a tendency to 
blame others and ascribe evil motives to them. 


These people are not psychotic. They should be 
differentiated from those patients with paranoid 
states (Cameron, 1959), who are delusional. 
Much of the literature on paranoid conditions 
refers to paranoid schizophrenia on the one hi 
and paranoid states on the other. These psy? 
chotic conditions occur when there is a failure 
the more usual coping mechanisms; in the 
paranoid personality there is no such failure 
In fact, many paranoid personalities lead acti 
and productive lives—especially in vocations 
where scepticism, suspiciousness and criticism 
are important components. Often these people 
are litigious. They are generally argumentatl 
Their anger runs the gamut from querulousn 
and scepticism to jealous rages. f 
The manipulative personality has been Pi 
viously described by me (Bursten, 1972, 1973, 
pp. 153 ff.). This personality type includes some 
but not all, persons generally known as ` ani 
social personalities ’ or ‘ sociopaths’. I find the 
current designations inadequate because they 
rely on a combination of psychological aní 
sociological criteria. Too often the diagnosis A 
made on the basis of a record of repe@ 
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offences and conflicts with the law. The clinical 
features of the manipulative personality centre 
ground manipulativeness, whether in the context 
of socially approved activities as in the case of 
some businessmen and administrators, or other- 
wise as in the case of confidence men. 

I define manipulation in a restricted way 
(Bursten, 1973, pp. 8 ff.). It is an intrapsychic 
phenomenon and thus is independent of whether 
the manipulation succeeds. The manipulator 
perceives that another person’s goal conflicts 
with his own, he intends to influence the other 
person and employs deception in the influencing 
process, and he has the satisfying feeling of 
having put something over on the other person 
when the manipulation works. These com- 
ponents of manipulation are readily available 
to consciousness; the manipulator knows what 
he is doing. This criterion excludes a great many 
behaviours which other psychiatrists term 
‘manipulative’. The mere fact that a person's 
actions influence another to treat him in a 
certain way does not constitute manipulation. 
Indeed, wherever one person is expressive and 
another empathic, influence is likely to occur. 
It is the conscious existence of these four com- 
ponents—conflict of goals, intention to influence 
deception, and the feeling of putting something 
over—which comprise manipulation. 

In addition to his central feature of manipu- 
lativeness, the manipulative personality is charac- 
terized by a propensity for lying (deception), 
little apparent guilt, transient and superficial 
relationships, and considerable contempt for 
other people. Some of these people are aggres- 
sively antisocial. Because they repeatedly get 
into trouble it has been felt that they do not 
learn from experience. Cleckley (1959) wrote: 
* The psychopath often makes little or no use of 
what he attains as a result of deeds that even- 
tually bring him to disaster.’ In order to under- 
stand the manipulative personality, we must 
focus not on the obvious rewards of his manipu- 
oo but on the inner compulsion to manipu- 
ate. 

The phallic narcissistic personality has been 
described by W. Reich (1933, pp. 200ff.), although 
he includes a wider variety of personalities in 
this category than I do. These are the * men’s 
men’. Often they are called ‘ passive-aggressive * 
They parade their masculinity, often along 
athletic or aggressive lines. In common with 
some manipulative personalities, they tend to be 
both exhibitionist and reckless. While the 
exhibitionism of the manipulative personality 


sion when the instinctual 
and self-esteem falls, and bliss, contentment and 
elation when the instinctual aims are gratified 
and self-esteem is maintained or restored 
(Bibring, 1953; Rapaport, 1959). Rado’s (1928) 
formulation of the reunion of the self with the 
nourishing breast is a crucial part of this pattern 
having both instinctual aspects (oral gratification) 
and ego aspects (reunion and fusion of self and 
object representations). Complete fusion, of 
course, expresses the state of primary narcissism ; 
secondary narcissism is built on reunion. The 
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ability to obtain oral gratification is the basis for 
self-esteem and the grandiose self; the notion of a 
powerful and nourishing breast with which to 
unite is the basis for the omnipotent object, or 
idealized parent imago. The development of 
these two aspects of narcissism has been set 
forth in detail by Kohut (1966, 1971). As the 
child grows older, the nature of the reunion 
takes on different colorations. The basic 
narcissistic pattern, however, is laid down in 
early infancy. It is not simply a fixation on the 
oral level. From the instinctual side, the vicissi- 
tudes of early orality are very important; the 
frustrations and dissappointments due to in- 
adequate and unempathic mothering (Jacobson, 
1946; Kohut, 1971, pp. 63 ff.) set the stage for 
susceptibility to narcissistic wounds. The ego 
aspects of this drama—reunion, self-esteem and 
the affects—set the stage for the narcissism 
itself, and the subsequent measures which will 
be employed to sustain and restore it. 

For the person with a narcissistic personality, 
then, the essential task is that of maintaining 
and restoring the self-esteem which accompanies 
the reunion of a grandiose self representation 
with an omnipotent object representation. The 
manner in which these four personality types 
go about this task is what I call the mode of 
narcissistic repair— repair’ because their nar- 
cissism is so vulnerable that keeping it in repair 
is a lifetime project. And, if one listens very 
carefully to the complaints offered by all of 
these types, they have a common underlying 
theme of having been disappointed and betrayed 
by someone who was not powerful enough or 
ready enough to give when they needed it. 

The mode of narcissistic repair employed by 
the craving personality is so beautifully illus- 
trated by my patient’s comment. When in 
danger, he opens his beak ever wider. Here we 
can see very clearly the instinctual component of 
the character trait. The craving personality 
must be fed. He is devastated if supplies and 
nourishment are not forthcoming, and with the 
expression of his predominantly oral orientation, 
he sucks harder, and sometimes he bites and 
grasps. He does this not only for the instinctual 
satisfaction of being fed. His libido is also 
pressed into the service of narcissistic repair. 
While he is unfed, his self esteem suffers; where 
is his specialness and where are the nourishing 
objects? Reunion is effected mainly by crying 
out, ‘I’m hungry!, I’m starving!’ 

Let us look now at the role of aggression in 
the narcissistic repair. All narcissistic person- 
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ality types are capable of flying into cold rages; 
they have this capability in common and it may 
represent a regression to a diffuse infantile rage 
in the face of severe feelings of narcissistic 
injury. However, the role of aggression is seen 
to be different among the various types when the 
wound is not so great as to call for the rage; 
when the aggressive discharge is modulated it 
becomes admixed with the libidinal elements of 
the narcissistic repair. Such admixture has been 
described by A. Freud (1949). In the case of the 
craving personality, we see pouting and sulking. 
Adatto (1957) has described the oral nature of 
pouting. It is essentially an inactive form of 
angry appeal for supplies. No work is done on 
the object or the world in order to bring about 
satisfaction. Some psychiatrists, following the 
transactional method of analysis, refer to this 
behaviour as extremely manipulative; however, 
several patients have made it clear to me that 
they do not see themselves playing an active part 
in the process (Bursten, 1973, pp. 58 ff.). One 
woman had a prolonged sulking attitude to- 
ward her mother. When the mother gave her a 
casserole dish as a present, she was delighted 
until her husband revealed that he had told the 
mother that she had needed a casserole dish. 
This spoiled the whole gift—it had to come 
spontaneously in response to her needs; it lost 
its value if she (or her husband) played an active 
role in getting it. This is the difference 
which Freud (19115) distinguished in this 
manner: 


[The infant] betrays its unpleasure where there is an 
increase of [internal] stimulus and an absence of 
satisfaction, by motor discharge of screaming and 
beating about with its arms and legs and then it 
experiences the satisfaction it has hallucinated. [That 
is, mother, realizing the baby is hungry, feeds it.] 
Later, as an older child, it learns to employ these 
manifestations of discharge intentionally. 


Pouting and sulking, while more modulated, 
have much of the aspect of expressions of dis- 
comfort rather than intentional demanding. 
The same process was shown by another 
craving patient. He had moved in with his girl 
friend and he fully expected that she would work, 
and that their combined income would be 
supplemented by her parents—regardless of the 
fact that they disapproved of their daughter $ 
living with this man. He just could not under- 
stand why money was not forthcoming. On 4? 
intellectual level, he could see the problem, but 
it was clear that it had no real meaning to him. 
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As time went on and no money arrived, he 
pouted and ran out of energy. Increasingly, he 
expected his girl-friend to anticipate his demands 
in some empathic way. For example, he would 
lie on his bed hoping the girl would perform 
fellatio. Seeing his unhappiness, she would ask 
what she could do for him. This made him 
furious. He felt she should know without his 
having to tell her. 

The needs and demands of the craving per- 
sonality can drain the object dry. This clinging 
attitude has been described by A. Freud (1949) 
as a fusion of erotic and aggressive tendencies 
on the anal level. ‘Whoever has dealt with 
toddlers knows the peculiarly clinging, possessive, 
tormenting, exhausting kind of love which they 
have for their mothers, an exacting relationship 
which drives many young mothers to despair .’ 
While this behaviour must, of course, wait until 
the infant is more mobile, there is much here to 
suggest oral grasping and greed. I suggest that 
these are orally tinged behaviours rather than 
anal ones. They suck their mothers dry, and 
they hold on to the external object rather than 
retain or expel an internal one. As one patient 
put it, ‘ I’ve gone through two women now who 
have said, “ I’ve taken, taken, taken, and I’ve 
given nothing ”.’ And, while he could understand 
their complaints intellectually, he really could 
not grasp why he was so unlucky that he couldn’t 
find a ‘ loving’ woman. 

_ One further clinical vignette, this time from a 
joint interview with a hospitalized patient and 
his wife, will illustrate the aggressive and recep- 
tive aspects of the sulking. This patient was 
describing his temper—he got so angry some- 
times, particularly when his authority as a father 
was challenged, that he wouldn’t speak to any 
of the family for several days. He and his wife 
Were groping for the right word to express the 
anger. I said, ‘It sounds like you're sulking.’ 
Both of them seized the word; that was exactly 
it. The wife went on to say that she was the one 
who had to stop the sulk—by apologizing, by 
ering him sex, or by being especially nice to 

im. 

The sulking and complaining of the craving 
personality takes on a much more hostile tone 
in the paranoid personality whose mode of 
narcissistic repair is expressed through argu- 
mentativeness, jealousy and critical suspicious- 
ness. As I mentioned earlier, these people are 
not psychotic, nor is this personality type 
necessarily the forerunner of paranoid psychotic 
conditions. 
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Like all narcissistic personalities, they feel a 
sense of disappointment and betrayal by those 
whom they felt had the power to give to them 
when they were in need. With paranoid per- 
sonalities, one does not have to listen very hard 
to hear the complaint of betrayal. Itis apparent 
in their jealousy and suspiciousness. Much of 
the critical attitude of this type of person says, 
* Why does he get things and I don’t? And he 
doesn’t even deserve it.’ Although Jacobson 
(1971, p. 315) says that none of her paranoid 
patients ‘ever complained about having felt 
“ betrayed ” by his parents ’, I have seen several 
such patients, some of whom were so bitter that 
they refused to have anything to do with their 
parents. 

We can hardly talk about the mechanisms used 
by paranoid personalities without at least a brief 
discussion of the content underlying the argu- 
mentativeness, etc. In the first place, content 
and form (mechanism) are intertwined; secondly, 
Freud’s (191la) classic formulation in the 
Schreber case of the content of the mechanisms 
in paranoia cannot be overlooked. In this for- 
mulation, the projections served as a defence 
against homosexual impulses. As White (1961) 
observed, although Freud spoke of the paranoia 
as a fixation on the narcissistic level of libidinal 
development, his was essentially a negative 
oedipal formulation. Knight (1940) and Bak 
(1946) emphasized the anal aspects of paranoia, 
especially in regard to its sadomasochistic 
features. White, in my view quite correctly, 
pointed out the oral underpinnings of the con- 
flict in terms of fusion with the mother. And, if 
we examine the case material presented by 
Knight and Bak we can easily see the reunion 
fantasies which underlie the homosexual urges. 
Bak presented his patient’s dream, just prior to 
his paranoid episode, where he ‘resolved the 
differences with his father and at the final 
reconciliation, they wept’. This led to feelings 
of great power. Knight described his patient’s 
feeling that he had a brilliant mind (grandiose 
self); he and Knight would sit together at 
seminars and exchange knowing nods (reunion 
with powerful object). The homosexual aspect 
of the suspiciousness and anger both in paranoid 
psychoses and paranoid personalities derives in 
great part from the need to reunite with a 
powerful and nourishing figure. In the paranoid 
psychotic, such a reunion would be a fusion 
which risks the dangerous loss of ego structure. 
In the paranoid personality, such a reunion 
should fortify the narcissism as it does in the 
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craving personality. His complaints and 
jealousy portray his need to be the special, 
selected one. Why, then, does he struggle 
against this reunion by suspicion, criticism, and 
arguing? These manoeuvres only drive people 
away. And how do such manoeuvres serve to 
repair and maintain his narcissism? 

Whether it be a reunion with the representa- 
tion of the father with its homosexual implica- 
tions or a reunion with a representative of the 
mother with implications of weakness and/or 
incest (and usually it is both), the narcissistic 
personality struggles against it because of shame. 
Fantasies of humiliation, embarrassment, and 
mortification are common. Shame is the enemy 
of the grandiose self and it makes the narcissist 
feel unacceptable to the omnipotent object. 
Thus, the task of the narcissistic repair mecha- 
nism is to be rid of the shame. 

The narcissistic repair mechanism of the para- 
noid personality, then, is involved in getting rid 
of his shame—or more nearly correctly, his 
shameful self concept. Waelder (1951) provides 
us with an important key to understanding this 
mechanism: paranoia rests on denial. The 
patient is making a statement, albeit in the 
negative. He is saying, ‘I do not love him or 
her’ and ‘I am not shameful’. The simple 
statement does not suffice; externalization and 
projection are necessary. Thus the statement 
‘I am not shameful’ becomes ‘he or she is 
shameful’. The instinctual aspects of this 
mechanism are eliminative. Jacobson (1946) 
has shown that the forerunner of this mode is 
disgust, spitting and vomiting. That which has 
been taken in is thrown out again and devalued. 
As anal erotism gains primacy, the expulsion 
of faeces serves as the vehicle for getting rid of 
the worthless material. And, as Jacobson (1957) 
points out, denial is a relatively primitive mecha- 
nism, developed when thinking tended to be 
very concrete. Thus spitting and defecation 
could well serve as the basis for the expulsion of a 
shameful introject (Abraham, 1924b; Rosenfeld, 
1964) and the denial and projection of a shame- 
ful self-concept. 

Now the paranoid psychotic can sufficiently 
distort reality to cement his conviction; the 
paranoid personality must continually work at 
this mode of supporting his narcissism. Thus 
he is critical, argumentative, suspicious, and he 
constantly looks for signs of shameful conduct 
in others, both asa public repudiation of his 


* This distinction is, of course, overdrawn for 
of illustration. Some of the dynamics of the paranoid 
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own inner feelings (Waelder, 1951) and as 
external affirmation and support of his projec- 
tions. 

Jacobson (1971, pp. 302 ff.) has described 
another feature of paranoid patients which 
dovetails with this formulation : they often betray 
their former allies by playing other people off 
against them. My own observations of several 
paranoid personalities confirm her findings. The 
patient, ashamed of his subordinate and some- 
times masochistic or passive homosexual posi- 
tion with one ally, will form a new alliance by 
helping the new friend hurt, and sometimes ruin, 
the old. This clearly shows the use of the para- 
noid criticism as a means of effecting a union (or 
in narcissistic terms, a reunion) with the antici- 
pated source of power. It is a way of saying, 
‘Don’t classify me with the bad guys—I’m one 
of the good guys like you.’ It is also eliminative 
as the patient has literally got rid of the ‘bad 
guy "—the projected image of his shameful self. 

With one paranoid personality, the eliminative 
mode was very graphic. Time after time, he 
could make new friends, only to become quickly 
‘ disillusioned’. He would then devalue his 
‘friend’ and complain about him to others in 
the most faecal terms. On one occasion, he 
defecated into a box, wrapped it and sent it to a 
man with whom he had had a falling out. 

Another narcissistic patient who was not 
predominantly a paranoid personality had been 
in analysis with me for several years. He had 
been quite unable to express any strong affect or 
acknowledge that there was anything more than 
a kind of intellectual collaboration between us. 

The patient had a strong identification with 
his mother who was crippled. From her wheel- 
chair, she had wielded enormous influence, 
however, and, in the manner of many mothers 
of narcissists, she exploited her son. He was 
her legs; he pushed her chair, opened doors for 
her, and ran her errands. Although he realize 
his resentment of this role, any move towar 
independence caused him enormous anxiety; he 
was certain his mother could not survive if he 
were severed from her. 

As he began to become more acutely aware of 
this theme, and more particularly, as he became 
aware of its reactivation in the transference, he 
found it harder and harder to ignore me. bie 
the next opportunity for self-assertion presente 
itself, he could no longer employ his usua 
passivity. Instead he became paranoid, not 10 a 
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personality’s struggle against reunion are also seen in th 
case of the paranoid psychotic. 
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psychotic way but in the manner of a paranoid 
personality. This period was ushered in by his 
report of a fantasy of being on a podium where 
he was supposed to give a speech. Instead of 
words, he threw little pellets of faeces at the 
audience and laughed at them. ‘ Wait!’ he 
said, becoming my intellectual collaborator 
again, ‘that’s defensive. I feel humiliated so I 
humiliate them.’ 

In the ensuing weeks he was argumentative 
and critical and he saw exploitative motives in 
everyone. Toward the end of this period, he 
pondered whether he could ever respect me. At 
first he said he could not because it was too 
risky to have feelings towards me; I might 
exploit and betray him. Then he revised his 
reason. ‘I can’t drop my contempt for you,’ he 
said, ‘If I do, IIl feel humiliated with my little 
penis. I’ll just be a shitty little boy.” The danger 
of loving me made him feel weak, homosexual 
and shitty—truly a cripple. It was this shit which 
he expelled by projecting (throwing) it on to 
others. They were the devalued ones—and at 
the same time exploitative (a reprojection of the 
introject of his crippled mother). 

It is not difficult to see the aggression fused 
with the eliminative mode of narcissistic repair 
used by the paranoid personality. Both Knight 
(1940) and Bak (1946) have described the anal- 
sadistic aspects of the paranoid mechanisms; 
they need no further comment here. 

Now you will recall Jacobson’s (1971, pp. 302 
ff.) reference to the fact that paranoid patients 
often betray their former allies by setting up a 
situation where others will harm them. These 
‘schemes’ come very close to manipulations, 
and in a conceptual way, can be seen as a bridge 
between paranoid and manipulative personali- 
ties. Contempt and devaluation, so prominent 
in the paranoid personality, is also a central 
feature of the manipulative personality, although 
it is perhaps more subtle. The mode of narcis- 
sistic repair of the manipulative personality is 

putting something over’ on the other person. 
I have described this mechanism in detail else- 
Where (Bursten, 1973, pp. 97 ff.). I shall sketch 
it briefly here. Putting something over involves 
contempt and a feeling of exhilaration when the 
deception succeeds in making the manipulation 
work, The instinctual component of the con- 
tempt is that described for the paranoid per- 
sonality. It is a purging of a shameful, worthless 
self-image and its projection on to the victim. 
The exhilaration is the elation of the reunion 
fantasy when the ‘ cleansed ° self is now glorified 
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and powerful. As a manipulative analysand put 
it, his parents expected him to put up a good 
appearance—which he interpreted as being clean 
and not obviously aggressive. He was plagued, 
however, with inner feelings of worthlessness. 
One day he felt particularly dirty. * The problem, 
I guess, is how to get rid of all that shit without 
letting on,’ he said. ‘That’s what I do, I play 
tricks on them and they never really know they 
got shit on.’ And a few days later, when he was 
feeling exceptionally successful he recalled with 
great exhilaration a childhood fantasy of lying 
in bed waiting for the sky to open up and God 
to take him. He shouted, ‘I’m the one, the 
brains, the best.’ 

Thus the manipulative personality, while 
employing the eliminative mode of the paranoid 
personality, keeps up appearances by attenuating 
his aggression and applying it to being clever 
and tricky. He also enters more actively into 
competition with his victim. While the paranoid 
inclines toward destruction, the manipulator 
leans toward proving his superiority (and 
acceptability for reunion) by defeating the other 
person. Thus, in the manipulative personality, 
we see not only the eliminative mode, but also 
some phallic themes. 

These phallic themes occupy centre stage, of 
course, in the phallic narcissist. His sense of 
shame often comes from an identification with a 
father whom he felt was weak. One of my 
patients ‘saw through’ his father’s self-assur- 
ance; it was really his mother who wielded the 
power in the family. He was very moved and 
upset one day when he happened to see a former 
radio announcer who had been a boyhood idol 
of his. The announcer looked old, dissipated, 
and beaten down while his wife still had youth 
and verve. This scene was called to mind again 
and again in the analysis. The shame of being 
weak is repaired by arrogance, self-glorification, 
aggressive competitiveness and pseudo-mascu- 
linity. The body, representing the phallus, is 
adorned with clothes and sometimes with in- 
signia. Phallic narcissistic personalities, even 
more than manipulative personalities, are risk- 
takers, often engagingin foolish acts of ‘bravery’. 
A. Reich’s (1960) formulation describes the nar- 
cissistic repair mechanism. Constantly in fear of 
the shame of castration, these men deny the 
shame and unconsciously fantasy they have 
the greatest phallus possible. (Here, I insert a 
step: the disappointing father representation is 
also denied.) As his megalomanic self-image is 
reunited with the fantasied giant phallus of the 
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father, nothing can stop him. He is powerful 
and is protected by a powerful, benevolent fate. 
Greenacre (1945) speaks to the same point 
when she points out how these risk-takers feel 
they will be miraculously saved. 

When we turn to the area of self—object 
differentiation we begin to clarify a remark I 
made earlier. You will recall that I stated that 
early in life a course seems to be set for one of 
the three broad personality types. With regard 
to the narcissistic group, this course has its 
instinctual roots in early orality, although, as 
we have seen, it is modified by contributions 
from later libidinal stages as well. From the 
ego side, the processes of separation and indi- 
viduation described by Mahler (1967) play a 
major role. Mothers of narcissistic patients, in 
varying degrees, have difficulty in letting their 
children separate. Their own narcissism so 
influences the child’s object relations throughout 
his infancy that the libidinal stages take on the 
coloration of narcissistic object relationships. 
Lichtenstein (1964) describes the situation thus: 
the infant’s primary identity is set down in the 
earliest attempts to emerge from the symbiosis. 
The mother serves as a mirror showing the 
infant what he is supposed to be. This same 
mother will bring her influence to bear through- 
out his infancy and the later transformations of 
his sense of identity will become variations on 
the theme of the primary identity. 

Thus we may postulate that all narcissistic 
personalities share common features in the 
relationships of their separation-individuation 
process. However, there must also have been 
some differences among them which are reflected 
in the four personality types. Perhaps we might 
say that narcissism is the primary identity while 
the four types are variations on the theme. 

It is my impression that the craving personality 
most often exhibits manifest features of sym- 
biosis. The clinging and desperate seeking 
show the need for actual physical proximity. 
Some of these patients show ‘as if? types of 
relationships. Others crumble and are literally 
lost (with no self) if left alone. One of my 
patients could not function when her husband 
went to sleep. She demanded he stay up (not 
necessarily actually to help her) until her work 
was finished. 

I believe that paranoid personalities represent 
features of negativism seen when the infant has 
begun actively to disengage from the mother- 
child symbiosis (Mahler & Gosliner, 1955). The 
effect of the paranoid behaviour is to wall the 
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patient off from someone toward whom he js 
drawn. This disengagement process can be seen 
in Jacobson’s (1971, pp. 302 ff.) descriptions of 
how paranoid patients become disenchanted 
with their former allies and betray them. 

The manipulative personality is more secure 
in his separation; he does not have to try so 
hard. Thus, he has more energy available for 
doing work on the world, and concomitantly, 
his appreciation of reality is firmer. A good 
manipulator can size up a situation and move 
people around in such a manner that his own 
wishes are gratified. The process of individua- 
tion and firmness of self can be seen in the area 
of suggestibility and influence (Bursten, 1972, pp. 
81 ff.). The craving personality tends to be more 
suggestible; having no firm sense of self, when he 
empathizes with others, he cannot relinquish 
the trial identification (Fliess, 1942) and he 
becomes the other person. The successful 
manipulator has a firmer sense of self; he can 
relinquish the trial identification involved in 
sizing up a situation and use the knowledge 
gained from it to influence others. , 

Phallic narcissists seem even more firm in their 
sense of self. While still maintaining a pre- 
dominantly narcissistic orientation, as W. Reich 
(1933, p. 201) noted, ‘they often show strong 
attachments to people and things outside’. 
There is a greater admixture of complemen- 
tarity in the phallic narcissist than in the other 
narcissistic personality types, and this reflects 
their greater degree of individuation. The need 
to be admired as a competitor reflects the 
reunion motif and the earlier symbiosis where 
the infant can exist only in conjunction with a 
mother; however, whereas the craving per- 
sonality needs this relationship almost con- 
tinuously and on a direct basis, the phallic 
narcissist has more successfully internalized his 
sources of approval. While he still needs external 
sources of flattery, he can also flatter himself. 
In both personality types we can see evidence of 
mirroring as described by Elkisch (1957). How- 
ever, the quality of the mirroring in the craving 
personality is much closer to the direct mirroring 
of the infant. The phallic narcissist can often 
carry his mirror around with him. He is also 
freer to work, to perform, to compete and ma 
to check with his mirror, because his sense of sel 
is not so urgently dependent on the mirror. 

Let us now briefly consider the four per- 
sonality types from the point of view of the value 
system. In our discussion of the mode ° 
narcissistic repair we encountered the shame 
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and humiliation of being weak. Bibring (1953) 
indicated that the basic problem of self-esteem in 
the infant is the shock of helplessness in the face 
of needs which are frustrated. All subsequent 
conditions of helplessness or diminution of his 
sense of power will injure his self-esteem. 

I have only fragmentary data relevant to how 
this paradigm is translated into the different 
conditions causing shame among the four 
personality types. What will be shameful and 
how it will be counteracted depends in great 
measure on the values the patient has inter- 
nalized from his family, for it is they who set up 
his ego-ideal and it is the internalized images of 
them with which he must reunite. 

I believe that the mothers of craving per- 
sonalities value their sons as babies. Therefore 
these sons can be openly weak, passive and 
demanding. The mother of one such patient 
preserved her intimate attachment to her son by 
developing a special language for them to use. 
Another mother applauded her child only when 
he was ‘cute’. In both of these patients, the 
image of the ‘ weak’ father was quite conscious 
and identification with him provided a way of 
winning mother’s love. Where a younger sibling 
enters the picture, the child may soon learn to in- 
hibit his aggressive and assertive rivalry in favour 
of becoming the ‘ good’ (i.e. weak) little boy. 

One of my craving patients, who had an 
intense identification with his mother, said, * My 
mother doesn’t concern herself with work. She’s 
intuitive, not practical. With her, things will 
just happen. My father is practical—it’s a whole 
world I can’t understand. I can’t write or 
publish, I just expect to be famous. I never 
learned how to work.’ 

In the cases of the other three narcissistic 
Personality types, the situation is somewhat 
different; weakness becomes a threat to the 
reunion and causes a loss in self-esteem. In some 
of these patients, it has been very clear that the 
mother saw the son as her phallus and that the 
patient’s struggle between strength and weakness 
reflected the mother’s conflict over having a 
Phallus-son on the one hand while not being able 
to tolerate the notion that a man’s penis really 
counted for anything on the other. These 
Patients are caught between being strong and 
manly in order to be useful to (acceptable to) 
Mother and yet not really strong and manly 
because basically they must be * mama’s boys’. 

Jacobson’s (1971, pp. 302 ff.) paranoid patients 
grew up in families where there was overt cruelty 
and fights between the patients. She emphasizes 
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the sadomasochistic family atmosphere and 
marital infidelity which sets the stage for the 
development of the child’s own sadism. While I 
have seen this atmosphere in the families of some 
paranoid personalities, it has not been overt or 
obvious in all. However, even where it is not 
obvious, this atmosphere (and consequently 
these values) may come across in subtle ways. 
In one such family the weak father adored his 
phallic wife; he was her tool. She was an active 
clubwoman and he would write her speeches for 
her while staying in the background. The 
patient’s mother was over-concerned with her 
favourite son’s control of his impulses with the 
result that he developed a harsh superego. It 
was only later in life that the subtle paranoid 
atmosphere broke through the surface. By that 
time, the son had a typical paranoid personality. 
His mother became actively psychotic in her 
advanced years; she was suspicious to the point 
of delusion, accused her probably innocent 
husband of infidelity, had a most cruel temper, 
and became a hoarder of useless newspapers. 

The family of the manipulative personality 
plays out its conflicts on the stage of public 
image (Greenacre, 1945). Johnson & Szurek 
(1952) have described the double messages given 
to children in these families: the manifest 
message is ‘ Be good and obey society’s rules’, 
while the latent message is ‘ Have fun so we 
parents can enjoy it vicariously’. The child is 
thus freed to engage in hidden mischief as long 
as his public image is clear. This sets the stage 
for deceptions. As I have explained elsewhere 
(Bursten, 1973, pp. 162 ff.), the manipulative 
personality is reasonably well aware that he is a 
liar, but it does not matter; in his family the 
public image counted more than the truth. 
With this lattitude, he does not have to treat 
himself so harshly as the paranoid personality, 
and he is less destructive. 

The family of the phallic narcissist has usually 
put a high premium on ‘masculinity’. The 
theme may be ‘ Be a man like your father’ or 
‘Be a man like I wish your father were’. If 
the encouragement to manliness were genuine, 
the child might not be narcissistic at all. How- 
ever, mother cannot let go—the child has to be 
her man, her phallus, and as I mentioned earlier, 
she undercuts his manhood because she cannot 
tolerate a real or independent man. And this 
mother-son relationship, like all such relation- 
ships of narcissistic mothers with their children, 
is built upon earlier years of inadequate mother- 
ing, so that the child’s sense of his self and his 
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confidence in others has already been severely 
compromised. 

These few remarks do not do justice to the 
complexities of the value systems of these 
personality types. What they are meant to con- 
vey is the fact that the family settings, prompted 
by the needs of the parents, dovetail with the 
levels at which the issues of shame and the 
restoration of pride are enacted, and that they 
become internalized to provide a value system 
which coordinates with the other factors deter- 
mining just which type of narcissistic personality 
an individual will have. 


IV 

In clinical psychiatric practice, especially in 
a large hospitalized population, it is often easy 
to identify patients who predominantly display 
the features of one or another of these per- 
sonality types. As with all our diagnostic 
categories, however, I have not seen a pure case 
of one type or another. Most often, although it 
is possible to classify a patient as primarily a 
particular type of personality, we see features 
of an ‘adjacent’ type as well. Thus some 
manipulative personalities have a tendency to be 
competitively phallic, some craving person- 
alities complain to the point of jealousy and 
querulousness, etc. Other patients, although 
exhibiting primarily one type of personality, 
show a remarkable fluidity in their use of 
features of all the types. In addition, all of these 
narcissistic personality types exhibit some 
features of the craving personality from time to 
time; they can become very demanding and 
clinging. Often this behaviour is seen when they 
are physically sick or drunk. Perhaps the craving 
personality is closest to the primary identity and 
the subsequent identity transformations melt 
away under stress. 

As we examine the aspects of the four per- 
sonality types I have described, we see a pro- 
gression from the craving personality with its 
emphasis on features of early infantile life 
through the paranoid and manipulative per- 
sonalities, to the phallic narcissistic personality 
which manifests features of later development. 
These four categories probably do not exhaust 
the types of narcissistic personalities, but they 
do serve as guideposts along this progression. 
It is in the sense of this progression that I have 
spoken above about ‘ adjacent ’ types. And, as I 
mentioned in Part II of this paper, at the lower 
end, this progression blends into the borderline 
personality, while at the upper end, the phallic 
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narcissist approaches the complementary per- 
sonality types. 

Kohut has distinguished two forms of nar- 
cissism; the grandiose self and the idealized 
parent image (here called the ‘omnipotent 
object’). At first glance, the clinical pictures 
presented by these personality types suggest 
that craving personalities are largely expressing 
omnipotent object fantasies, while phallic nar- 
cissists largely express the grandiose self, and 
the other two types lie somewhere in between. 
However, analysis reveals the enormous grandi- 
osity of the craver and the fantasies of omni- 
potence which the phallic narcissist gives to his 
objects. Both forms of narcissism are active in 
all four personality types. While the roles they 
play in the differentiation of the types are not 
clear to me, I do have some preliminary thoughts. 
In the earlier personality types, such as the 
craver, the omnipotent object has been less 
adequately internalized; this would go along 
with his greater structural vulnerability, for, as 
Kohut (1971, pp. 49 ff.) has indicated, structure 
building is dependent on this internalization. 
Thus he shows on the surface a greater need for 
an external source of supplies, mirroring, etc. 
The later-stage personality types, such as phallic 
narcissists, have firmer structure, as I have 
indicated in Part III. There is evidence of 
greater internalization of the archaic omni- 
potent object and its transformation into goals 
and ideals which generally have to do with 
appearances. The archaic grandiose self of the 
later personality types is also transformed so as 
to be more useful to the ego, for example, as m 
ambition. As Kohut explains (1971, p. 187), 
‘ the structures built up in response to the claims 
of the grandiose self appear in general to deal 
less with the curbing of narcissistic demands but 
with the channeling and modification of their 
expression.’ Thus we can see the grandiose self 
showing through the ambition and competitive- 
ness of the phallic narcissist, but the reliance on 
the omnipotent object is hidden in the inter- 
nalized structures. In the paranoid personality, 
with less firm structuralization, we can see the 
omnipotent object in the complaints about 
‘their’ influence, albeit malevolent, and the 
frequent search for new alliances. The manipt- 
lative personality shows less of this; his con- 
tempt is attenuated and his sense of self-glot!- 
fication is aided by his initiative. 


v 
I shall recapitulate some of the relationships 
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developed in this paper. I have distinguished 
three broad personality groupings. The border- 
line group has as its central task the prevention 
of fragmentation and disintegration. The 
narcissistic group has reunion as the central task. 
The central task of the complementary group 
is the resolution of the Oedipus complex. The 
three groups are on a continuum which is derived 
from the development of self-object differentia- 
tion and the firmness of the sense of self. 
Within the narcissistic group, I have distin- 
guished four personality types—the craving, the 
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paranoid, the manipulative and the phallic 
narcissistic personalities. These types represent 
a progression both in terms of the instinctual 
stages predominantly represented in the execu- 
tion of the narcissistic central task (reunion) 
and in the degree of separation and individua- 
tion. The values held by each of these types 
represent parental values which have dovetailed 
with the particular stage of libidinal emphasis 
and degree of separation and individuation. I 
have discussed some of the theoretical implica- 
tions of this progression, 
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NOTES ON THEORY-MAKING, ON SCOTOMA OF THE NIPPLES 


The title reverses the order in which this paper 
was written and states the writer’s view of the 
relative importance of the topics, which emerged 
sequentially with the adoption of increasingly 
broader standpoints that were unconsciously 
defensive. 


I. THE BEE AS NIPPLE 


In a note on Freud’s ‘ Leonardo’ (1910) I 
incidentally reported the dream of a male homo- 
sexual analysand which ended with his flight 
from a swarm of bees (Bradley, 1965). The 
dream began with his watching the stage perfor- 
mance of a Polynesian dance by a man and two 
women. The women were bare-breasted but 
their backs were turned to him. He was in the 
prompter’s box. The man suddenly crawled to- 
wards him with open mouth and their teeth inter- 
locked. The scene changed to his looking intently 
at a tick embedded in the neck of his beloved 
female dog and again changed to his being 
chased by a swarm of bees. He dived into the 
swimming pool at his and his parents’ home in 
order to escape them and awoke at the point 
when he was unable to hold his breath any 
longer underwater. 

The dance was associated with the double 
marriage of his sister and her girl-friend when 
he was ten and unconsciously with his parents’ 
intercourse, whose bedroom he had shared until 
he was three. (His sister seems to have had the 
same experience, since she repeated the pattern; 
her adopted four-year-old son was still not 
talking and was said to laugh when his parents 
Copulated.) Thus one of the women was also 
himself, as was indicated by a screen memory of 
his dancing in a hula skirt. Bees reminded him 
that he had been stung a few times as a boy and 
that he had watched them with fascination as they 
entered flowers.1 Around the age of puberty he 
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and his friends had used the word * bee-stings ° 
to refer to the small developing breasts of a 
pubertal girl. Her breasts were imagined as the 
swellings resulting from bee-stings and her 
nipples as being themselves bee-stings. 

For the present purpose I would note that he 
first displaced his wishes from his mother to his 
father, while simultaneously the interlocking 
teeth were the nipple in his mouth which he was 
biting and which was biting him. (In his homo- 
sexual acts he was averse to fellatio.) The inter- 
locking teeth became the tick which was sucking 
his mother’s blood and which, it now occurs to 
me, probably served as a visual representation 
of the nipples on her breasts. Concern for her 
led to the transformation of the tick into the 
multitude of bees which thus represented his 
and his father’s teeth and penises. They also, 
however, represented his mother’s nipples, the 
nippled breasts that he could not see at the 
beginning of the dream and wished to bite 
(‘ breasts are made by biting *). He had pro- 
jected his oral-sadistic attack on to the nipples, 
now in the form of bees. (Later he was to dream 
of seeing his sister’s breasts, the left of which—he 
was a converted left-hander—was damaged and 
bloody. This certainly included regressive dis- 
placement from her menstruation and from their 
mother’s, the evidence of which, in the form of 
bloody rags, had been left in a pail in the bath- 
room.) Thus the two main characteristics of 
bees for children, that they provide honey and 
sting, suitably expressed his conflicting feelings 
towards his mother’s breasts and nipples in the 
context of a fantasy of parental intercourse that 
was based on actual experience. 

I suggest that the unconscious association 
between bees and nipples is by no means un- 
common, although I have not noticed any further 
references to bees in clinical experience in the 
intervening years, at least to the point of recording 


nA Common experience that masks sexual curiosity. 
Ch my similar memory mentioned below and John 
lare’s poem, A Spring Morning: ‘ Fresh are new-opened 


flowers, untouched and free/From the bold rifling of the 
amorous bee.’ 
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or remembering them.” Instead I recently came 
across the following description from two 
centuries ago by the naturalist Gilbert White of a 
boy whose chief interest centred on bees: 


We had in this village more than twenty years ago 
an idiot boy . . , who from a child showed a strong 
propensity to bees; they were his food, his amuse- 
ment, his sole object. And as people of this cast have 
seldom more than one point of view, so this lad 
exerted all his few faculties on this one pursuit. In 
the winter he dozed away his time, within his father’s 
house, by the fireside, in a kind of torpid state, 
seldom departing from the chimney-corner; but in 
the summer he was all alert, and in quest of his 
game in the fields, and on the sunny banks. Honey- 
bees, bumble-bees, and wasps were his prey wherever 
he found them; he had no apprehension from their 
stings, but would sieze them nudis manibus, and at 
once disarm them of their weapons, and suck their 
bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. Sometimes 
he would fill his bosom between his shirt and his 
skin, with a number of these captives, and sometimes 
would confine them in bottles. He was a very 
Merops apiaster, or bee-bird [the bee-eater], and very 
injurious to men that kept bees; for he would slide 
into their bee-gardens, and, sitting down before the 
stools, would rap his fingers on the hives, and so take 
the bees as they came out. He was known to over- 
turn hives for the sake of honey, of which he was 
passionately fond. Where metheglin [a spiced mead] 
was making he would linger round the tubs and 
vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. 
As he ran about he used to make a humming noise 
with his lips, resembling the buzzing of bees. This 
lad was lean and sallow, and of a cadaverous com- 
plexion, and, except in his favourite pursuit, in which 
he was wonderfully adroit, discovered no manner of 
understanding . . . (White, 1778; Grigson, 1962). 


White appreciated the boy’s identification with 
his victims when he mentioned that he dozed 
away the winter in a torpid state and that he ran 
about humming like a bee. It seems a reasonable 
conjecture that the boy also identified the bees 
with lactating nipples and, insofar as he placed 
bees inside his shirt, with his own fantasied 
lactating nipples, i.e. he sometimes uncon- 
sciously identified with his lactating mother. 

A similar process underlying a very different 
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manifestation seems to have existed in an 
acquaintance of many years ago. A brilliant 
scholarly misogynist, who at that time spent all 
his evenings at the cinema, claimed that he had | 
cured himself of malaria by living entirely on 

milk for some months, at the same time as he 
had become a bee-keeper during his os 


valescence. While consuming only milk, this 

emotionally isolated man, who had become ill 

through the agency of a mosquito’s sting, had 

produced honey ( = milk) via the bees that he 

kept, apparently regressing unconsciously to a 

state of self-sufficiency. Years later he was to 
achieve distinction with the invention of an 

important theory the content of which is fully 

consistent with that interpretation, indeed is a 

bare modification of the idea of self-sufficiency. 

The impossibility of my demonstrating that 

statement by stating what the theory is and 

thereby disclosing his identity illustrates the 

considerations raised in the last section of this | 
paper that necessitate the publication of self- 
analytic material by psychoanalytical investi- 

gators into theory-making. 

Fenichel (1927) discussed a patient’s highly 
condensed dream the manifest content of which 
was simply the word ‘ bees’. They were under- 
stood as representing phallic stingers as well as 
dangerous children, castrating germs and sperm- 
atozoa. Being stung was feared as a punishment 
for incestuous wishes towards his mother, and 
associations included the death of the male 
after copulation. Fenichel’s main emphasis was 
on the phallic significance of the bee,® although 


the unconscious idea of drinking from his father’s 
penis represented the still more deeply repressed one 
of drinking from his mother’s (his nurse’s) breast. 
(The patient had been fed at the breast for more than 
a year, and though he had already been able to. 
speak quite well by the end of that time, he did not 
speak for a whole year after he was weaned, so that | 
he was considered dumb.) . . . if one drinks what 
comes from father’s penis . . . and thus conceives a 
child . . . one is punished by being destroyed from 
inside by bees (children, spermatozoa), by being 
eaten up by them, inaccordancewith the law of talion. 


*I have, however, often wondered at analysands’ 
unconscious associations to their use of the word ° hives ° 
in the sense of a swelling on the skin. None has ever 
volunteered such associations and the word has not come 
up in any dreams for which associations could be asked. 
Therapeutic, and hence clinically scientific, work would 
have been distorted by my raising the question. The 
Oxford Dictionary states: ‘ Origin uncertain. Usually 
connected with heave, verb, “ because hives appear above 
theskin” . . , but this derivation is difficult phonologically’. 
I suggest a derivation from ‘hive’, a beehive, makes 


psychological as well as etymological sense, as though the 
swelling resulted from a bee-sting. -o significance 
3As to theory-making, perhaps the phallic sign a 
of bees and their kind influenced the develop aes 
Kinsey’s researches. Before he began, at mid-life oa a 
1965), his studies of human sexual behaviour, a Bi 
searches had concentrated on the systematic sma i 
gall-wasps and he had become the world authori 
their taxonomy (Beach, 1972). (Gall-wasps lay their gng 
in the tissues of plants such as the oak tree, brini fi 
about the formation of protruberances known as &i 


Fenichel ended with the remark that * bees are 
actually an apt metaphor for “dangerous 
pleasure”. After all, what does a child know 
about bees? They make sweet honey and they 
sting’. However, he did not relate them to 
fantasied nipples. 

Moore (1958) described an 11-year-old boy’s 
response to being stung during a phase of analysis 
when he was preoccupied with conflicts about 
active and passive sexuality. He feared the sting 
would poison him or lead to cancer, and believed 
that the bee had lost its sting and died, just as 
‘would happen to himself when he came to have 
sexual intercourse. 

Fenichel and Moore are the only authors 
referred to under ‘ bee’ in Grinstein’s subject 
indices (1960, 1966). I thought that the bee as a 
persecuting breast or nipple would be men- 
tioned in the writings of Melanie Klein, yet on 
searching the indices to her books (Klein, 1932, 
1948, 1961; Klein et al., 1952, 1955), which are 
highly particularized, there were only two 
entries under ‘bee’ and neither with that 
Signification. Evans (1955), for example, 
demonstrated the equation of tooth and bee, 
which emerged directly from a latency boy’s 
response to a picture in Punch of an old lady in a 
museum gazing with horror at a model of a bee 
and desperately covering the artificial flowers on 
her hat. He used the same phrase to describe 
the model of the bee as he had used in speaking 
of his extracted tooth that he had brought to a 
recent session. Evans interpreted the tooth and 
the bee as primarily phallic: 


he pictures us [herself, the old lady and his mother] 
as stupidly afraid of his penis (and that of his father), 
when attacking us from outside but that his bee- 
persecutor is also the second tooth [underlying the 
one removed] attacking him in his mouth . . . as the 
father’s penis punishing him because he had stolen 
it in imagination ° (p. 62). 


In Narrative of a Child Analysis (Klein, 1961) 


| ‘Alan Lomax (1972), the cantometricist, has dis- 
covered a statistical link between ‘ the availability of milk 
products ° and ‘ vocal dynamics ’ (soft-loud, laxforceful 
accent, low-high register) and has concluded that * this 
eh source Bf protein accounts BG many oe 
ergetic vocalizing’. I suggest, following Winni 
(1951), the hypothesis that singing is closely based on the 
unconscious fantasy of creating ‘ something * out in front 
of the face, namely the undifferentiated yoice acaban 
breast of the carly mother-imago and that drinking 
through childhood into adult life tends to encourage the 
unconscious impulse to reciprocally and forcefully re- 
create the early nursing situation, or put another way, to 
energetically respond to the continuously nurtured early 
imago of the mother’s voice-lactating-breast. I have not 
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Richard, a 10-year-old, ‘ was very frightened of 
bees and wasps: here they represented his 
dangerous “ big job” and the destructive part 
of himself, which contained the bad Hitler- 
Daddy ’ (p. 158). The next page reports material 
that led to the interpretation ‘of his mixed 
feelings about babies: he was very fond of them, 
but was also afraid that they could be like rats, 
bees, and wasps; this was also because he felt he 
had attacked them inside Mummy when he was 
jealous’. 

In my 1965 paper I mentioned that a wall of 
an Anatolian early neolithic shrine was dec- 
orated with a row of sculpted human breasts 
modelled over the skulls of infantine vultures 
with the beaks protruding to form the nipples—a 
striking instance of the conscious attribution or 
unconscious projection of infantile oral sadism 
on to or into the breasts and nipples, identical 
with one aspect of the unconscious response to 
the bee. In another shrine a similar row of 
breasts was modelled over boar jaws. Below it, 
and dating from an earlier period, was a panel 
representing & honeycomb framed by pink and 
white hands, a motif suggesting the link between 
breast and hands (Eisenbud, 1965). Mellaart 
(1963), who excavated the site, pointed out that 
millennia later the priestesses of the many- 
breasted mother-goddess Artemis of Ephesus 
were called melissai, bees. The unconscious 
association of bees, breasts and nipples is 
extended to the mother’s voice in our adjective 
‘ mellifluous ’, flowing with honey, which has 
always been chiefly used to describe the voice 
(Oxford Dictionary), a usage that seems based 
on the infant’s undifferentiated experience of its 
mother’s voice and her lactating breasts.4 By 
contrast to that beneficent imagery, the negative 
or persecutory image of the nipples is sometimes 
represented by the stinging bee.* 7 

Identification with the stinging bee in sadistic 
pleasure is expressed in the poetic image of a 
woman’s bee-stung lip; the lover is the bee. 


been able to find a clinical report on the analysis of a 
(But see Ivancich (1954) on singing as a restitutive 
defence by a small girl against loss of the idealized mother 


the bare-breasted goddess carried 
a Ere one in a kand, 

ich seems rather superfluous if she were only a fertility 
en Shakespeare, amending Plutarch, had Cleopatra 
her breast and say, * Peace, Peace,/Dost 


thou not see my baby at my breast,/That sucks the nurse 
image in which the 
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The aptly named Sir John Suckling wrote in his 
Ballad upon a Wedding: * Her lips were red, and 
one was thin,/Compared with that was next her 
chin,/Some bee had newly stung it.” In Ariel’s 
song Shakespeare expressed unambivalent iden- 
tification with the bee: ‘ Where the bee sucks 
there suck I...’. His contemporary Thomas 
Lodge created a complex image: ‘ Love in my 
bosom like a bee/Doth suck his sweet,’ seeming 
to identify his own breasts or nipples with the 
sucking bee, as though his breast could nurse 
from hers, a fantasy readily arising from the 
anatomy of love-making. He also made the 
clear distinction: * Her paps [nipples] are centres 
of delight,/Her breasts are orbs of heavenly 
fame’ (Bartlett, 1951). The poems remind us 
that bees not only give honey and sting, but 
also ‘suck’ nectar, and thus encourage our 
identification with them in oral pleasure as well 
as in oral sadism. 

To conclude, it would seem to be more than 
coincidental that until recent times men built 
bee-hives in the shape of the human breast, an 
identity that White’s idiot boy seems to have 
recognized. The etymology of the word ‘ hive’ 
lends some support to that interpretation. 
Partridge (1958), extending Skeat (1882) and 
the Oxford English Dictionary, derives it ulti- 
mately from a presumed Indo-European root 
keu having a basic sense of ‘a curving or an 
arching ’, and he relates it to the following words, 
most of which have the sense of a container: 
Old English hyf, a ship’s hull, Lithuanian 
kuopa, a heap, Latin cupa, a tub or a cask, 
Greek kupe, cavity, kupellon, a beaker, Sanskrit 
kupas, cavity, pit, hollow, and kupika, a small 
jug. 


II. SCOTOMA OF THE NIPPLES 


On extending my search of the psychoanalytic 
literature to references to the nipples, I found 
that writers have rarely used the word: instead 
they have referred to the breasts, as though the 
words ‘ nipple’ and ‘ breast’ were identical in 
meaning. Instead of a part being defensively 
used to represent a whole, here a whole, ‘ the 
breast ’, has been used to stand for a part that 
has been ignored. As I wrote the last sentence 
an unconscious resistance disappeared in myself, 
a matter to which I will return. 

To a less degree and more subtly the situation 
resembles that which held for the scrotum and 
testicles until Bell’s (1961) paper. There, in addi- 
tion to denial of their existence, displacement 
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was made from the testicles to the penis, 
as evidenced above all in the use of the word 
‘castration °, while they were vaguely included 
in the term * genitals’. Here there has been dis- 
placement from the word ‘ nipple’ to the word 
‘breast’ which has thereby come to include, 
unspecifically, the nipple. While the part-organ 
has been ignored, its lactating function has not; 
it has simply been attributed to ‘the breast”, 
Avoidance of the word ‘ nipple’ also parallels 
the popular avoidance of the word * vulva" 
noted by Ash (unpublished paper, 1972); 
instead the word ‘vagina’ is used to mean the” 
external genitalia as well. In writing of breasts, 
when they have more particularly meant the 
nipples, psychoanalysts have likewise followed 
popular speech, which has had its behavioural 
parallel in the traditional use of décolleté, 
stopping short of exposing the nipples (ste 
Flugel, 1930). 

The general avoidance of the word is empha- 
sized by the fact that a few psychoanalysts have 
written it when that is what they particularly 
meant. The question is important not only for 
theory but even more for technique, since how 
analysts write presumably reflects how they 
speak in making interpretations. If it does not, 
the equally interesting question arises of why 
they avoid the word in their writings, of why the 
literary tradition should be different from the 
oral. 

Continuing from ‘ bee’, I first looked through 
the indices to the books by Melanie Klein and 
found only one entry, ‘nipple equals penis 
(1948, p. 408), which referred to a 1923 paper im 
which, at page 98 (not 95 as the index states); 
she was writing of Freud’s study of Leonardo 
and the ‘identification established between 
penis, nipple and bird’s tail °. Turning to Freud’s 
essay (1910) I found, as expected, that he used the 
word ‘ nipple °, for example, on page 87: * when 
we were still in our suckling days . . . and took 
our mother’s (or wet-nurse’s) nipple into ouf 
mouth and sucked at it’. However, the wor 
‘ nipple ° does not appear in the index to volume 
11, but is subsumed under the entry ‘ breast - 
I should add that on the same page Freud twice 
wrote of ‘ sucking at the mother’s breast ’, while 
continuing his discussion of nipple equals penis: 
The indices to the other 22 volumes of the 
Standard Edition likewise fail to include the 
word ‘ nipple’, so that there is no ready way © 
knowing how often Freud used the term. Check- 
ing on the text of the ‘Three Essays’ (19050) 
shows that he wrote of the nipples as erotogeme 
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zones (p. 183), but the index to volume 7 does 
not record the word, which also occurs in the 
* Dora * case in the same volume, ¢.g. * to sub- 
stitute the sexual object of the moment (the 
penis) for the original object (the nipple) . . .” 
(1905a, p. 52). It is certain, then, that whenever 
Freud wrote * nipple ° the indices to the separate 
volumes of the Standard Edition refer to it, if at 
all, as * breast’. 

The index to Abraham's Selected Papers (1927) 
contains one reference; again ‘nipple equals 
penis’, while under * breast’ is one entry each 
for * biting at’ and ‘ sucking’. The word does 
not appear in the indices to the following books, 
which I take to be representative: the three 
volumes of Ferenczi’s papers (1955 contains a 
combined index); Fenichel’s survey (1945) and 
his collected papers (1954, 1955); Lewin’s 
relevant work (1951); Spitz’s two books (1957, 
1965); Winnicott’s three books (1958a, 1965, 
1971); Bowlby (1969); Balint’s four books (1952, 
1957, 1959, 1968). 

Glover’s Selected Papers (1956) and Jones's 
Papers (1948) are notable exceptions. Glover's 
1924 paper on the significance of the mouth in 
psychoanalysis imagines the suckling’s ex- 
perience in vivid detail, and in his 1932 paper on 
classification he contrasts ‘ good’ and ‘bad’ 
nipples. The index to Jones’s book has three 
references to the nipple in papers dating from 
1932 to 1935 in which he was discussing Klein's 
contributions. At one point he specifically 
referred to her 1928 paper on early stages of the 
Oedipus conflict to which I turned and found her 
writing, for instance, of ‘deprivation of the 
breast ’ and of * the breast, the fountain of milk °. 
Jones and Klein were talking about the same 
Organ and its function, about the same early 
developments, but they used different words. 

Grinstein’s Index (1956-66), covering the 
literature until 1959, confirms the conclusion 
that there has been a general tendency to ignore 
the existence of the nipples. The first subject 
index, volume 5, does not mention the word 
cither separately or as a sub-item under ‘ breast ’. 
The second subject index, volume 9, has only 
One item under ‘ nipple’ and that refers not to 
the nipple as an instinctual object but to the 
Possible psychogenesis of retracted nipples, 
Which paper also appears as the only item under 

breast’, subheading ‘nipples’. The selection 
of items for inclusion in the subject indices was 
only partly determined by the titles of papers 
(1956, p. xvii); for instance, under ‘ bee’ there 
'S a reference to Fenichel’s ‘ Examples of Dream 
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Analysis * (1927) and under * breast * to Flugel’s 
* Taboo on the Bosom * (1955). 

As to the more recent literature | was aware 
of only two papers in which attention is paid 
specifically to the nipples. Almansi (1960) 
demonstrated the tendency to treat the nipples 
as eyes (which Glover had briefly noted in 1924), 
as part of the face-breast equation, while 
Eisenbud (1965) drew attention to the tactile 
pleasure in manipulating nipple-like objects. 
Sarlin’s (1963) paper came to my attention after 
this paper was finished and is discussed at the 
end of this section. 

The question remains whether indices can be 
relied on to provide information on such a 
specific item. As noted, the indices to the 
Standard Edition of Freud cannot, even though, 
for instance, the index to volume 7, which in- 
cludes the * Three Essays *, mentions * buttocks *. 
I have not checked the texts of all the books the 
indices of which I have searched and I am ready 
to believe that some authors did occasionally 
write the word when that is what they meant. 
Indices are not usually prepared, and it seems 
often not checked, by authors, so that it might 
seem that the index-compilers are responsible for 
the general omission of the word. Yet the com- 
pilation of an index demands obsessive character- 
istics, as evidenced by the frequent inclusion of 
items that are totally irrelevant to the subject 
of the book and that only an obsessional would 
note and then list. This argues strongly for the 
relative non-existence of the word in the psycho- 
analytical vocabulary. Some of the indices to 
the books I have mentioned are very highly 
particularized, yet the word is not there. Con- 
sequently one can fairly safely assume that the 
indices faithfully record the non-existence of the 
word. With that faint reservation, and unless I 
have overlooked more than a few relevant and 
representative books and papers, it would seem 
that there has been a general tendency for 
analysts to de-emphasize the nipples by including 
them, unremarked, in the meaning of the word 
‘ breast ’. 

The distinction between breast and nipple is 
especially necessary in thinking and talking 
about sadomasochistic images, since there are 
images of sadistic breasts and images of sadistic 
nipples. As examples of sadistic breasts: a 
woman dreamt of sunken marks in the floor 
which reminded her of the shape of breasts, as 
though they had been made by them; while a 
common example from dreams is boulders as 
(nipple-less?) breasts. Sadistic images of the 
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nipple are the bee and a burning cigarette used 
as a weapon. Perhaps the distinction between 
breast and nipple holds for beneficent images as 
well; if it is not so clear there, that would follow 
from the fact that frustration leads to the making 
of distinctions. 

The etymology of ‘ nipple’ states the uncon- 
scious fantasy which was its original basis and 
against which later generations defended them- 
selves in developing the language: the nipple is a 
beak which might tear and peck. The Oxford 
English Dictionary pulls a veil over the derivation 
in line with the general tendency I have described: 
* Of uncertain origin: there is no clear connection 
with Old English nypel, used by Aelfic of an 
elephant’s trunk’. The defence of isolation has 
been very effective, aided by denial of phallic 
associations, since the Dictionary gives an earlier 
variant as ‘nibble’ and makes no relation to 
the verb ‘ to nip’. It also ignores Skeat’s (1882), 
authoritative derivation: ‘a diminutive of 
nib . . . Nib and neb are the same word,’ neb 
being the beak of a bird or a nose. Partridge 
(1958) follows, and extends, Skeat: ‘ nib of a pen 
derives from nib, variant neb, a bird’s beak. . . 
Neb, nib apparently have diminutives neble, 
nible, whence—? Influenced by nip, to compress 
sharply—nipple. Cf. nibble is of Germanic 
origin . . .; it is also the frequentative of “to 
nip”’. The beak-nipple association is surely 
also partly based on the observed fact that birds 
feed their young from their beak. 

Thus Leonardo’s fantasy that ‘a nibio [see 
Strachey, 1957] came down to me, and opened 
my mouth with its tail, and struck me many 
times with its tail against my lips ’ (Freud, 1910) 
appears less strange. It parallels in reverse the 
evolution of the English word ‘ nipple’ from a 
word meaning‘ beak ’, adding displacement from 
beak to tail, perhaps a less sadistically tinged 
organ as well as representing a penis. The history 
of the English word also parallels the early 
neolithic construction of human breasts modelled 
over infantine vulture skulls, with the beaks 
forming the nipples, as mentioned in my earlier 
paper (1965), at the time of writing which I was 
ignorant of the etymology of ‘nipple’. In 
German, the other principal language of psycho- 
analysis, the primary equivalent word is die 
Brustwarze (breast-wart) or more simply die 
Warze, indicating a different train of negative 
associations. 

The tendency to scotoma of the nipples seems 
then to result from defences against oral—sado- 
masochistic fantasies about them. Unconscious 
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fantasies specifically about the nipples and not 
about the total organ, the breast, occur fre 
quently in clinical analysis and may have beep 
noted in the literature as instances of the bad or 
persecuting breast. I will mention a few in order 
to demonstrate the need for closer distinction. 

A woman analysand repeatedly dreamt in 
childhood of ‘ breast-people’ who would come 
towards her with open arms and terrify her by 
opening their coats to show their breasts, which 
were fried eggs, i.e. nipple-areola. A dream of 
being shot high in the back at two symmetrical 
points was associated with sitting on the lap of a 
servant as a child. 

From a male analysand I learnt of the collo- 
quialism for a fried egg, a ‘ bull’s-eye’. He was 
obsessed with thoughts about eyes being pierced, 
his own and other people’s. His older sister, his 
wife and his mistress all had visible defects in one 
eye. While the eye certainly represented the 
female genitals, it also, for him, represented the 
nipple (and mouth), probably the iris against 
the white of the eye standinz for the nipple- 
areola on the background of the breast; thus 
fried egg = eye = nipple. He especially noted 
in a description of torture that bees and wasps 
had been placed under the victim’s eyelids. He 
had had a childhood obsession, with many later 
derivatives, that his older sister’s runny nose 
would drip on to his food. When I finally 
realized and interpreted that his sister’s runny 
nose stood for his mother’s lactating nipples 
while nursing his younger sister, he felt the same 
violent murderous impulse towards me that he 
had recently begun to feel towards women he 
loved and that had brought him back to analysis 
after many years. He needed to say for me not 
to be afraid, that he knew from his feeling that 
I was correct, and he made it clear that he felt 
nothing resembling anger, it was sheer murderous 
violence. 

Two examples from literature openly express 
what has to be interpreted in clinical work. The 
diary of J. W. Polidori, 1816, noted: 


Shelley and party here . . . Began my ghosts 
after tea. Twelve o'clock really began to tal 
ghostly. Lord Byron repeated some verses g; 
Coleridge’s Christabel, of which the witch’s breast; 
when silence ensued, and Shelley, suddenly hte 
and putting his hands to his head, ran out of We 
room with a candle. Threw water in his face . - « at 
was looking at Mrs Sfhelley], and suddenly thous 
of a woman he heard of who had eyes instea e 
nipples, which taking hold of his mind, horrified him. 
(From Grigson, 1962.) 
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Polidori wrote a tale, ‘ The Vampire ', based on 
the incident, and later committed suicide with 
prussic acid. His nephew, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, born after his death, must have heard 
the story, since he wrote in his poem, The 
Orchard Pit: 


Piled deep below the screening apple-branch/They 
lie with bitter apples in their hands . . . In the soft 
dell, among the apple trees,/High up above the 
hidden pit she stands,/And there forever sings, who 
gave to these,/That lie below, her magic hour of 
ease,/And those her apples holden in their hands/. . . 
Life’s eyes are gleaming from her forehead fair,/And 
from her breasts the ravishing eyes of Death. (From 
Grigson, 1962.) 


Sarlin (1963) raised the same point that I have 
been making, i.e. the failure to distinguish the 
breast and the nipple, in the somewhat different 
context of discussing feminine identity. 


In fact, as one searches the voluminous literature 
which deals with female sexuality, one is struck by the 
failure to differentiate between the breast and the 
nipple and the lack of references to erotism of the 
nipples. Yet it is the nipple and the clitoris which 
share with the penis the unique distinction of the 
capacity for erectile erotism and its basic role in 
sexuality . . . The breast, therefore, serves two func- 
tions: the erectile drive-stimulating and gratifying 
nipple, and the relaxing comfort of the breast mass 
(pp. 796, 797). 


He discussed the decisive importance of nipple 
erotism in feminine development which * permits 
the shift from the primary erotism of the clitoris 
to the erotism of the nipple and breast, thereby 
making it possible for the vagina to establish its 
biological goal of genital orgastic primacy ° 
(p. 814). While he noted the infant’s differing 
experience of the nipple and of the breast mass, 
he was primarily concerned with nipple erotism 
in female development. Ironically the index to 
the journal in which his article appeared does 
not mention ‘ nipple’, but, continuing the con- 
fusion he had noted, refers to his topic under 
the heading ‘ breast; sub-item, feeding’. The 
half-century of neglect between Freud’s * Three 
Essays’ and Sarlin’s paper shows the strength 
of the inhibition against recognizing the sub- 
jective erotism of the nipples, although the link 
between clitoral and nipple erotism must have 
been made in innumerable analyses. By way of 
distinction I have been concerned with the 
Scotoma of the nipples as instinctual objects, as 
the objects of fantasy, a tendency that must have 
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contributed to their neglect in studies of feminine 
development, and vice versa. 


TIT. THEORY-MAKING AS A RESOLUTION OF UN- 
CONSCIOUS ANXIETY 

At the beginning of the preceding section I 
mentioned the disappearance of an unconscious 
resistance at the moment of stating the notion of 
a whole being used to symbolize a part. I 
remembered a dream detail from my own analysis 
20 years ago, namely that a long thin pen in the 
breast pocket of my coat extended up and into 
or on to my left eyeball. If it had then been 
understood as representing a piercing nipple that 
I had taken over for myself, that knowledge had 
become repressed. 

I believe it will be useful to try to account for 
my unconscious motivations in writing this 
paper, less to illustrate the general nature of the 
anxieties that are defended against in the ten- 
dency to scotoma of the nipples than to explore 
the circumstances in which a scientific theory is 
created, however minor the theory might be: 
in this case observations on the bee-nipple 
equation and on the tendency to scotomize the 
nipples. 

The idea that interest in particular scientific 
problems expresses particular unconscious mot- 
ives is as old as psychoanalysis, although it has 
not to my knowledge ever been tested clinically. 
Eissler (1971), for instance, recently quoted 
Freud’s remark: ‘ Rank disposes of the negative 
aspect of his filial love [for Freud] by means of 
this interest in the psychology of regicide; that 
is why he is so devoted’ (p. 200). When, how- 
ever, Eissler wrote of ‘an author’s lack of 
awareness of the unconscious motives behind 
his eagerness to compose a scientific piece of 
work’ (p. 189), he raised an acute problem that 
is critically relevant to the place of psycho- 
analysis in the general body of science. I suggest 
that it is psychologically impossible for an author 
to be aware of the unconscious motives that 
impel him to any particular investigation, and 
not only because of the verbal contradiction. 
(Cf. Riviere, 1958: ‘In my analysis he [Freud] 
one day made some interpretation, and I 
responded to it by an objection. He then said: 
“ Tt is un-conscious.”” I was overwhelmed then by 
the realization that I knew nothing about it. 
In that instant he had created in me his dis- 
covery of the powerful unconscious in our minds 
that we know nothing of, and yet that is im- 
pelling and directing us. I have never forgotten this 
reminder from him of what unconscious means.’) 


In other words, conscious motivation or 
consciousness of motivation is never enough, 
completely unconscious motives are always 
active. In clinical analysis there is no defined 
research interest and countertransference is 
continually present as part of the total material 
and available for self-analysis as the analysis 
proceeds. In writing a paper this condition does 
not and cannot hold, directed or secondary- 
process thinking rules out even-hovering atten- 
tion. A psychoanalytic writer may be clearly 
conscious of some of his motives, and recognize 
the general nature of some of his unconscious 
motives, but I suggest that self-analysis after the 
event would reveal either particular aspects of 
the recognized unconscious motives, comparable 
to working-through or, more likely, unconscious 
motives of which he had been ignorant while 
involved in the piece of work. That would seem 
to be the implication of * Analysis Terminable 
and Interminable’ (Freud, 1937). Winnicott 
(1949) recognized this when he made the aside: 
‘(Psychoanalytic research is perhaps always to 
some extent an attempt on the part of an analyst 
to carry the work of his own analysis further 
than the point to which his own analyst could 
get him.)’ In that sense, pursuing research is 
an alternative to pursuing further analysis every 
five years, as Freud recommended analysts to do. 
Viewed from that perspective, self-analysis of 
one’s motives in following particular research 
interests is even more strongly indicated. How- 
ever, it can hardly occur without its motives 
which are in turn both conscious and unconscious 
and probably many pieces of work fulfil the 
investigator’s unconscious motives so well that 
the occasion for self-analysis does not arise. 
After all, one pursues self-analysis either from 
systematic interest or, more frequently, because 
it is forced on one from within. 

The impelling and truly unconscious motives 
serve their purpose, so far as science is concerned, 
by bringing about the achievement of the work. 
Any errors or distortions in the work that result 
from those motives are sooner or later corrected 
by the rational criticism of others. Indeed it is 
probably not infrequent for psychoanalysts to 
realize that an idea they have begun to develop is 
objectively erroneous and serves only their own 
unconscious purposes. But so far as concerns 
our understanding of how theories come to be 
conjured up or conjectured the unconscious 
aspects of the process are centrally important. 
Thus psychoanalysis has a unique position in 
Science, being or aiming at being, a body of 
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scientific testable theory and simultaneously at 
being capable of exploring the psychic under 
structure of scientific invention. 

Self-analysis provides the only relevant clinical 
material available to an analyst for publication, 
and publication is an essential requirement for a 
theory to be scientific, for it to be accessible te 
criticism. If an analyst were able to have under 
stood to his own satisfaction the unconscious 
fantasies, defences and adaptations that resulted 
in an analysand having arrived at a scientific 
theory, i.e. a published theory, confidentiality 
would make publication of the clinical material 
impossible. Scientific necessity dictates con- 
fidentiality quite as much as moral integrity 
since psychoanalytic work cannot be done with- 
out it. To escape from the paradox that scientific 
theory-making cannot be scientifically (psycho- 
analytically) investigated, psychoanalysts must 
make use of self-analysis, the limitations of whieh 
can be offset by the criticism of o:hers. 

A few days before the end of my summer 
vacation I read the excerpt from Gilbert White 
and was intellectually and aesthetically delighted 
at the directness, simplicity and clarity of the 
unconscious fantasy and defence manifested by 
the boy he described. I was reminded of my 
similar pleasure several years before when I first 
read Mellaart’s account of the breasts sculpted 
over infantine vulture skulls and I realized 
that the boy’s intense obsession with bees was an 
exaggerated and macroscopic illustration of 
primitive anxieties about the nipples that I had 
then described in an analysand (1965). For a day 
or two I toyed with the idea (as with a worry- 
bead?) of a short paper about White’s story; I 
doubted whether it would be worth publication, 
but my impulse kept recurring. On arriving 


home I wrote a first version of the first part of 


this paper. I finished it on a Sunday night and 
thought half-ironically; ‘What if tomorrow 
someone were to bring material about bees 7, 
wishing that I had more. I remembered another 
reflexion I had had on finishing another paper 
10 years ago (1963). That was in itself an equally 
slight contribution, which I had equally enjo 

writing and which put forward and illustrat 

the view that scientific theories are psycho- 
dynamically meaningful to their creators as the 
expression or resolution of unconscious conflicts. 
On the night I finished it I was particularly 
conscious that my theory should be able to 
explain its own creation, but I set aside for the 


moment any logical considerations and WaS 


instead amused to think of the view that the 
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‘trath’ of dogmas is unaffected by under- 
standing the unconscious factors underlying 
them. My somewhat self-satisfied amusement 
was maintaining repression. I had acknowledged 
that I must have some unconscious reasons for 
writing the paper and for formulating the 
theory, but I had no access to them. That 
limited awareness operated to lessen repression 
during sleep, since that night an anxiety-laden 
dream showed my identification with the minor 
17th-century scholar about whom I had been 
writing (Bradley, 1963). I was thus led to refine 
or amend the general theory as being in any case 
particularly applicable to the creation of theories 
about human nature. Obviously it was hard to 
test the theory except upon myself and my own 
scientific interests, for some of which I have been 
aware of strong personal roots. To return to the 
present paper, I remembered the earlier occasion 
just mentioned and its sequential dream, but I 
did not think that I might learn something 
relevant to the paper from myself, I thought 
instead of the great unlikelihood that it might 
come from an analysand on the following day. 

I was, to say the least, surprised to learn next 
day that a member of an analysand’s family had 
been stung by a bee a week earlier and had 
almost died. The analysand had responded to 
the real situation very adequately and little or 
no material came up in analysis in the ensuing 
days that could be directly and confidently 
related to the bee and the bee-sting as such. 
Oral-sadistic and -masochistic fantasies had 
been and continued to be at the centre of analysis 
but they did not seem to form any links to the 
bee. The analysand had thought more than 
once of telephoning me during the last week of 
my vacation. 

I was immediately reminded of the papers by 
Servadio (1955) and Balint (1955) on a possible 
instance of telepathy, Balint having suggested 
that one factor might be the analysand’s extreme 
need for the analyst; and the present was 
Certainly an extreme occasion. ` I had read 
Gilbert White’s letter a day or so after the near- 
fateful bee-sting, I had ruminated on it and then 
written about it; perhaps, then telepathy had 
Occurred. Although I was highly sceptical of any 
telepathic contribution to my wanting to write 
about the bee-nipple equation, yet my envisaging 
its very possibility served the defensive function 
of keeping my own anxiety unconscious, while 
Simultaneously it began the process of its 

ding clear expression. Thinking of Balint’s 
hypothesis which included regard for counter- 
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transference factors, only then did I closely 
consider my own experiences with bees | had 
recalled most of them while reading White or 
writing the frst version of this paper, but now | 
wrote them down. At about the age of six years I 
had been stung on the nose when visiting a 
bee-keeper and my brother had pulled out the 
sting. Around the same period I had often 
watched bees entering flowers and I had caught 
and sadistically destroyed one in a manner that 
shows identification with my father, against 
whom, as I later came to understand, the 
attack had been directed. Again, two of my 
friends had invaded the bee-hive section of a 
neighbour's garden and stamped on bees and 
been badly stung. A few years ago I became 
aware I had been stung on the arm and was 
surprised at the temporary intensity of the pain. 
Lastly, my daughter had been badly stung by 
wasps some years carlier. The list did not seem 
to indicate particularly strong concern with 
bees. Hence I concluded that my interest in 
White's story had resulted from two recent 
experiences: I had successfully resolved to 
completely give up smoking cigarettes and be 
satisfied with a pipe; and a few days before had 
been in close vicinity to rattlesnakes. 

For two or three evenings following my return 
to work I wrote the second section of this paper. 
(Simultaneously an analysand told of a dream 
during my vacation in which she took into her 
mouth another woman's * small hard breast '. 
When I spoke of it as a nipple she realized she 
had avoided using the word.) After I had 
finished the paper, as I thought, I then had an 
anxiety dream, just as on the carlier occasion 
with the other paper. It made me aware of 
important factors I had completely overlooked 
in wondering about my unconscious motivations. 

In the dream I was at the foot of, or making 
my way up, a slope that was covered with a 
dense mat of dry or dead growth about waist- 
high. I was trying to get to a cabin not far 
above on the gloomy hillside and felt vaguely 
threatened. A dog came rushing down at me 
threatening to bite, and 1 half-awoke and 
realized what the dream was primarily about. 
There was a feature of the dog’s skull above one 
eye that was associated with an operation on 
my mother when I was about eight years old. Just 
before leaving on vacation I had learnt that she, 
who lived far away, had developed a condition 
for which surgery would have been indicated but 
for her very advanced age. The news followed 
my resolve to completely stop smoking cigarettes 
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and be satisfied with a pipe. A few days before 
reading White’s story I had bought some land in 
a remote valley, to my intense satisfaction. Its 
luxuriant crop of hay was waist-high, like the 
dry brush in the dream, there was a stream run- 
ning through it and a small cabin. I had been 
warned to look out for rattlesnakes, especially 
near the cabin. The slope in the dream was 
associated with mountain passes in my native 
country, with all the varied associations sug- 
gested by that idea including, for me, some 
linked with a loved person who had died. Thus 
my dream was dealing with continuing back- 
ground anxiety about my mother that in turn 
aroused the primitive wishes and anxieties it so 
vividly portrayed. Briefly, I was, as it were, 
attempting to climb up to my mother’s breast, 
as if I were an infant, looking up into her eyes, 
and was met by a fantasied sadistic nipple-tooth 
in the guise of the dog. Further interpretations 
are irrelevant here. 

Thus my initial response to Gilbert White’s 
story about another boy 200 years ago was 
largely determined by the tale’s serving to 
absorb unconscious fantasies dating from my 
own boyhood and infancy that were aroused by 
my mother’s condition; and the oral sado- 
masochistic quality of the fantasies was reinforced 
by the current factors of abstention from 
cigarettes and of the threat of rattlesnakes. 
Although I had read White’s Selborne 30 years 
ago I did not recognize the excerpt about the 
bee-eating boy in Grigson’s anthology, while I 
do recall other details much less remarkable: it 
had been selectively forgotten. 

My thinking and writing about the bee-nipple 
equation and then about scotoma of the nipples 
occurred in an optimal state or mood in which I 
felt that pleasurable comprehension drew or 
urged me on. I was unaware of the powerful 
depressive and sadomasochistic fantasies that 
seem, rather, to have driven me on, that com- 
pelled me to find a satisfactory form of defence; 
and this despite my usual curiosity about my 
own motives (and sometimes that of others) in 
writing a paper. 

The process has something in common with 
the counterphobic and the exhibitionistic de- 
fences, while simultaneously it is a transformed 
sharing of anxiety that is in itself a reassurance, 
transformed in that the theory is shared with 
others while the unconscious anxiety is not. In 
this respect the audience takes on for the writer 
the function originally carried out by the com- 
forting mother in the background (cf. Winnicott, 
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1958b, 1967; Niederland, 1972; Sachs, 1942) 
especially since, if she was ‘ good enough’, she 
also nurtured a growing appreciation of the 
actualities of anxiety-arousing experiences and 
situations. 

There is a formal resemblance between a 
scientific theory and a fantasy insofar as a theory 
satisfies facts, as it is sometimes expressed, while 
a fantasy satisfies wishes. The notion of a theory 
satisfying facts, or ‘the facts’, may, however, 
be no more than an anthropomorphism, a 
personalization rather than a reification of the 
theory. If so, the formal resemblance I have 
drawn is no more than a tautology. However, 
just as a theory is never finally confirmed but 
only not yet refuted, so an instinctual wish is 
never completely fulfilled but will arise again. 
(An unconscious wish is not fully satisfied by 
the unconscious fantasy that forms around 
it, since it still seeks satisfaction in the actual 
inter-subjective world in ways determined by 
the unconscious fantasy: one might equally say 
that the unconscious fantasy is never finally 
satisfied.) A scientific theory is a perception 
generalized beyond the immediate instance, as 
Goethe more or less said in formulating the 
notion of an aperçu (for which see Eissler, 1963), 
although he proceeded to make that notion the 
basis of a radically anti-scientific standpoint. 
Popper’s ‘searchlight’ theory of knowledge 
(1945), which he contrasted with the inductivist 
‘ bucket ’ theory, is complemented by the psycho- 
logical analysis of perception as largely deter- 
mined by preconscious and unconscious 
motivation. The perceiver to a great extent 
perceives what he is looking for (wishes or fears 
to find); in psychoanalytic terms, the perceiving 
ego is only relatively autonomous. Just as a 
theory is not arrived at by accumulating ‘ facts 
in a ‘bucket’, so perception is not a passive 
recording of objects and events. Sandler’s (1960) 
essay on the safety principle brought this con- 
sideration into relation with various aspects © 
psychoanalytic theory and he and Joffe (1969) 
later extended that principle in claiming that the 
psychological standpoint of psychic adaptation 1s 
superordinate to the other psychological stand- 
points. Rens, 

Quite as perception of the same * object 
changes with changed motivations in the pet 
ceiver (e.g. my different perception of the story 
of the bee-eating boy 30 years after my first 
perception of it), so theories change, which ia 
do for two broad reasons. They are refuted, fai 
to explain some phenomena; and then someon? 
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perceives the extended range of phenomena in a 
new way. Newton’s theory of colour is an 
outstanding example of the latter: whereas 
colours had previously been thought of as forms 
of modified light he stated that light was com- 
posed of the infinite number of coloured rays. 
From Manuel’s (1968) study of Newton’s 
personality one can begin to form some un- 
testable opinions about his motivation in turning 
the accepted theory upside down. Hence, I 
would repeat, the necessity for psychoanalytic 
authors publishing the self-analysis of their own 
motivations, or at least doing so sometimes, in 
order to provide the relevant material for testing, 
for joint consideration and criticism. 

I suggest, then, that the formal resemblance I 
have drawn between a scientific theory and a 
fantasy may be more than a tautology and in any 
case it provides a footing from which to look 
more closely at the theory’s function for its 
creator, over and beyond the obvious ones. In 
terms of a model of the personality the creator’s 
theory is a part of the structure of his ego, is a 
highly organized substructure, while the pheno- 
mena or facts explained by it, which are ‘ satis- 
fied ’ by it, may be thought of as embodying his 
own needs, unconsciously fantasied (perceived ?) 
as external or ‘ not-me’. In becoming a theory 
the fantasy makes a bond not only with the non- 
human facts or universe (and so begins to 
become a theory) but also, through publication, 
with the human universe. It becomes a scientific 
theory if it can be stated in a form that is, in 
principle, testable, which guarantees the reli- 
ability of those bonds so far as they can be 
guaranteed. 

The facts embodying the creator’s externalized 
unconscious wishes may also be thought of as 
externalized ego-nuclei or ego-fragments which 
the theory or larger ego-substructure encom- 
passes or integrates. Simultaneously the creator 
of the theory is aiming at bringing about the 
formation of corresponding ego-substructures 
in the personalities of his audience, at bringing 
about a partial identity between him and them. 
(Of course, he also has other aims in this respect.) 
Both aspects of the transformation of uncon- 
scious fantasy into theory, the bonds with the 
external facts and with other human beings, can 
be understood in terms of a tendency to re- 
establish in a highly delimited area the undif- 
ferentiated mode of early experiencing, a residum 
of which is one aspect of reality sense. 

The question arises whether those aspects of 
the transformation of fantasy into theory can 
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be discerned in the process of my coming to 
write this paper. My unconscious fantasies were 
most clearly expressed in my anxiety dream. 
Foremost among them was the oral-sadistic 
attack, first against the mother-imago when 
threatened by her loss and which was then pro- 
jected onto the mother-imago. It would seem 
that this fantasy came close to consciousness 
when I read the story of the bee-eating boy with 
whom I unconsciously identified. I projected 
on to him my unconscious despair and my oral- 
sadistic attack on a mother-imago and in doing 
so experienced a keen intellectual pleasure in 
my appreciation of his all-absorbing unconscious 
sadomasochistic fantasy (he was often stung). 
The transformation of depressive and underlying 
sadomasochistic anxieties into pleasure by 
means of projection of the former suggests 
regression to the functioning of the purified- 
pleasure-ego, while at the same time my con- 
scious intellectual pleasure included the satis- 
faction of my oral-sadistic impulses that were 
directly, though unconsciously, satisfied by 
proxy. 

Once aroused, my unconscious fantasy had to 
find further expression in the idea of writing a 
paper on the bee-nipple equation, which I had 
perceived again while reading the story. My 
perception, a personal matter, was to be made 
into a theory, a public scientific matter. That 
idea was accompanied by dissatisfaction and 
doubt whether it was of much yalue or would be 
thought sufficiently so to be published. Setting 
aside my appreciation of the realistic factors 
involved, my mood expressed the unconscious 
depression against which I was struggling. 

By writing the section on the bee-nipple 
equation I was trying to do in inter-subjective 
reality what I could not do or was finding it 
difficult to do in the subjective reality of my 
unconscious processes, as witness the later 
dream. I was trying to restore a sense of unity, 
wholeness or undifferentiation between myself 
(a large ego structure) and something * not-me °. 
The ‘ not-me’ may be thought of as both the 
nipple itself or nipple-mother, and as a dis- 
sociated part of my ego, an ego fragment 
which was simultaneously the nipple and my 
attack upon it (as represented by the dog in my 
dream). Thus by first perceiving the bee as a 
nipple and then generalizing that perception 
into a theory I made a bond with or came to gain 
control over something both originally external, 
the nipple, and a dissociated part of myself, my 
unconscious fantasy about it. I also made a 
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bond with those imagined persons who hopefully 
would read the paper. In this instance they were 
to take the place of the unconsciously already 
lost person or part-person, as Wisdom (1963) 
has renamed the ‘ part-object’. However, I 
decided that the imagined readers of the bee- 
nipple manuscript would remain imagined and 
I put it aside for possible resurrection in the event 
of further clinical material coming my way. 

The process would have ended there, at least 
temporarily, but for the coincidence that I learnt 
the following day of my analysand’s experience. 
The telepathy hypothesis functioned as a further 
defence against my unconscious anxieties and 
fantasies, while Balint’s hypothesis started the 
dissolution of my defences in the way I have 
described. As a further defence I extended my 
search of the literature to references to the 
nipples and found very few. A few evenings were 
taken up with the search and my writing the 
second section of this paper, during which I 
asked myself how it came about that I noticed 
the tendency to scotoma of the nipples, what 
were my unconscious motivations. Then came 
my dream. 

Tam inclined to think that if the analysand had 
brought material that could be analysed directly 
and confidently in relation to the bee and the 
bee-sting I would not have had my dream. For 
instance, if the analysand had had a dream that 
was clearly and not speculatively associated with 
the bee-sting, it would probably have served the 
same defensive function for me as had White’s 
story the week before. Again, if I had dreamt a 
similar dream after reading about the bee-eating 
boy I doubt that I would have continued think- 
ing, other than self-analytically, about the bee— 
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nipple equation. These impressions are obviously 
untestable speculations and are meant to convey 
my subjective impression of the delicate and 
shifting balance of unconscious forces of 
fantasies and defences against them, that is 
optimal for the creation of even a quite minor 
theory. 

After my dream had shown the unconscious 
fantasies that had found expression in my 
observations on the bee-nipple equation and on 
scotoma of the nipples I found that I now had 
the opportunity to trace the relations between 
fantasy and theory in which I had long been 
interested. Hence the third section of this paper 
which, apart from its scientific intent, has inclu- 
ded the aim of further transforming and binding 
my anxieties. That defensive aim and those 
anxieties can hardly be called unconscious, yet I 
have not been experiencing them as I have 
thought and written. Of course, those anxieties 
still exist unconsciously in varied ramifications, 
the general nature of some of which I am aware 
and to that extent they have been preconscious. 

Whether or not my observations on the bee- 
nipple equation and on scotoma of the nipples 
and my broader theory, or notes towards a 
theory, of theory-making are also adaptive, of 
scientific value, are entirely different matters, 
tested to some degree by the self-analytical 
material reported. Finally, a theory of theory- 
making does not involve an infinite regress, 
another theory to explain it and so on ad 
infinitum. Rather, we can rely on the relative 
autonomy of ego functioning in logical thinking, 
reflecting that just as there is no absolute ego 
autonomy, so there is no absolute scientific 
knowledge. 
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ORGASTIC LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS: ITS POSSIBLE 
RELATIONSHIP TO FREUD’S THEORETICAL NIHILISM 


WILLIAM NEEDLES, New York 


In a previous study (1953) I endeavoured to test 
the validity of the thesis that loss of conscious- 
ness is a constant, invariable accompaniment of 
normal orgasm. My own observations, and 
those of numerous colleagues of broad experience 
whom I discussed the matter with, lent no 
support to this thesis and I was led to suggest 
that, when it did occur, it was indicative of some 
disturbance in functioning. 

I return to the problem now because there is 
still a lack of agreement on this issue, despite 
the fact that many analysts, over many years, 
have received detailed reports about the sexual 
experiences of their patients. 

I return to the problem, further, because of its 
relevance in establishing what constitutes 
healthy functioning. For, just as the recently 
much-publicized pronouncements of certain 
investigators to the effect that the sexually 
uninhibited female is capable of, and will not be 
content with less than, multiple orgasm have 
caused concern in individuals previously satisfied 
by a single, simultaneous climax, followed by 
peaceful, refreshing sleep, so, since the insistence 
on loss of consciousness as the norm, one 
encounters individuals subject to feelings of 
inadequacy if this is not a characteristic of their 
own sexual functioning. As a corollary, with the 
criteria of normalcy in this indeterminate state, 
analysts may similarly have doubts whether an 
analysis has been fully effective if orgastic loss 
of consciousness has not been achieved by the 
patient. 

_ A further reason for pursuing the subject is 
its bearing on psychoanalytic methodology, an 
issue very much in the foreground at the present 
time. Empirical data form the basis on which 
explanatory theories are constructed and tested. 
It is generally agreed, in all branches of science, 
that in the formation of theories the closer the 
theory to observational data, the less possibility 
of error, whereas the greater the distance between 
high-level theory and empirical data, the greater 
the risk of speculative pitfalls and unsub- 


stantiated claims. In the problem that engages 
us here it is the observational data themselves 
that are the subject of controversy, however—a 
sufficient reminder, if any be needed, of the 
difficulties that surround theory-building in the 
field of psychoanalysis. 

The final—and by far the most compelling— 
reason for this study is the fact that the concept 
of orgastic loss of consciousness was first 
enunciated by Freud and that certain facts led 
me to consider whether there is any possible 
link between this and certain nihilistic aspects of 
Freudian theory. 

I might, to begin with, report that the challenge 
to the concept of orgastic loss of consciousness 
met with differing responses. On the one hand, 
it was maintained (Eissler, 1959) that I had mis- 
construed Freud’s meaning because of a faulty 
translation and that Freud had never said any 
such thing; on the other hand, I was confronted 
by those who insisted, more or less vehemently, 
that loss of consciousness was indeed a regular 
accompaniment of normal orgasm. 

In respect of the former, Eissler, in his study 
on ‘Isolation’ (1959), commented: ‘ Writing 
about the hysterical attack, Freud remarked 
upon the state of consciousness that may occur 
under such circumstances, a fleeting but un- 
mistakable Bewusstseinsentgang which was 
translated as ‘loss of consciousness’. In a 
footnote Eissler then added: 


The term Entgang is difficult to translate but 
approximately signifies that something is absent, 
rather than that it is actually lost. I think the whole 
word may be translated as an ‘ ebb of consciousness °. 
I bring up this detail because of the discussion 
prompted by this paragraph in Freud’s writings. 
Needles (1953), misled by the faulty translation, 
tried to disprove the existence of a loss of con- 
sciousness. 


In this semantic issue, I am aware that due 
deference must be accorded Eissler because of 
his greater appreciation of nuances of meaning 
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in the German text. However, I shall present 
the evidence which compels me, nevertheless, to 
adhere to my original viewpoint. 

The passage in question (Freud, 1909c) reads: 


Der Bewusstseinsverlust, die Absence des 
hysterischen Anfalles, geht aus jenem flüchtigen, 
aber unverkennbaren Bewusstseinsentgang hervor, 
der auf der Höhe einer jeden intensiven Sexual- 
befriedigung (auch der autoerotischen) zu verspiiren 
ist. Bei der Entstehung hysterischer Absencen 
aus den Pollutionsanwandlugen junger weiblicher 
Individuen ist diese Entwicklung am sichersten zu 
verfolgen. Die sogenannten hypnoiden Zustände, 
die Absencen während der Träumerei, die bei 
Hysterischen so häufig sind, lassen die gleiche 
Herkunft erkennen. Der Mechanismus dieser 
Absencen ist ein relativ einfacher. Zunächst wird 
alle Aufmerksamkeit auf den Ablauf des Befriedi- 
gungsvorganges eingestellt, und mit dem Eintritte 
der Befriedigung wird diese ganze Aufmerksam- 
keitsbesetzung plötzlich aufgehoben, so dass eine 
momentane Bewusstseinsleere entsteht. Diese 
sozusagen physiologische Bewusstseinslücke wird 
dann im Dienste der Verdrängung erweitert, bis sie 
all das aufnehmen kann, was die verdrängende 
Instanz von sich weist. 


The translation on which I relied is that to be 
found in the Collected Papers, Vol. II, under the 
supervision of Joan Riviere, with, as the editorial 
preface acknowledges, the assistance of Anna 
Freud in revising the translation. The passage 
from ‘Some General Remarks on Hysterical 
Attacks ’ (Freud, 1909) reads as follows: 


The loss of consciousness, the ‘ absence’ of the 
hysterical attack, is derived from the fleeting but 
unmistakable loss of consciousness which can be 
observed at the climax of every intensive (also auto- 
erotic) sexual gratification. Where hysterical 
‘absences’ arise from pollutions in young female 
persons this development can be most clearly 
followed. The so-called hypnoidal states, ‘ absences ° 
during day-dreaming so frequent in hysterical cases, 
reveal the same origin. The mechanism of these 
* absences ’ is comparatively simple. In the first place 
all the attention is concentrated on the course of the 
process of gratification and this whole cathexis of 
attention is suddenly removed at the moment when 
gratification occurs, so that a momentary void in 
consciousness takes place. This gap in conscious- 
ness, which may be called a physiological one, is 
then extended in the service of repression until it 
takes up everything which the repressing faculty 
rejects. 


In the Standard Edition (19096), which was not 
yet in existence at the time of my previous study, 
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the significant passage is translated as follows: 
* The loss of consciousness, the “ absence”, in a 
hysterical attack is derived from the fleeting but 
unmistakable lapse of consciousness which is 
observable at the climax of every intense sexual 
satisfaction, including auto-erotic ones.” 

Reference to several German-English lexicons 
as well as discussions with several psychoanalytic 
colleagues, whose mother-tongue is German, 
provided no reason to question the correctness 
of the translation. Nor did the following 
passage from Fenichel (1945, p. 218) presumably 
well versed in the original German: ‘ Freud 
compared the loss of consciousness at the height 
of the [hysterical] attack to the momentary loss of 
consciousness at the height of orgasm.’ 

In the Minutes of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society, edited by Herman Nunberg and Ernst 
Federn, and translated by M. Nunberg (1967), 
one finds the following passage from the meeting 
of 21 October 1908, devoted to the subject of 
“Analysis of a Case of Hysterical Pseudo- 


epilepsy ’: 


rofessor Freud mentions, in this context, that death 
also occurs in hysteria. The decrease in intelligence 
also proves nothing, for in hysterics it is caused by the 
power of the unconscious complexes. The ‘ petit 
mal’ is completely analogous to the brief loss of 
consciousness [italics mine] at the acme of sexual 
gratification [our ‘ to the point of unconsciousness 
(bis zur Bewusstlosigkeit)]. 


On the basis of the foregoing I find no reason 
to alter my position. I believe that the various 
terms, Bewusstseinsverlust, Bewusstseinsentgang, 
Bewusstseinsliicke, Bewusstseinsleere, signify 2 
blotting out of consciousness and that the 
several variations were introduced for stylistic 
rather than semantic reasons. À 

In a contrary vein, shortly after the publication 
of my study, I was confronted by several 
colleagues with evidence which putatively estab- 
lished the occurrence of loss of consciousness 10 
normal orgasm. Discretion does not permit 
fuller documentation of the instances cited, but 
on closer examination it turned out that the 
evidence, without exception, proved just the 
reverse. In two cases there was unequivocal 
evidence of a carotid sinus syndrome as the 
cause of syncopal attacks. In another, aortic 
stenosis—a condition not uncommonly ass0- 
ciated with syncope—was present. In a fourth, 
several attacks of syncope of undetermine 
origin had at other times occurred. In a fifth, 
features of a hysterical character were prominent. 
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To these cases I can add an illuminating 
report which I came upon in the study, * A 
Feminine Moses’ (Lubin, 1958). The author 
describes a young married woman who was 
inclined to deny her frigidity since she con- 
considered it evidence of some inadequacy. 
‘Actually the only complete orgasm that she 
had ever experienced was on the first day of the 
honeymoon during a passionate kiss. She felt it 
as a frightening attack of unconsciousness, as if 
she were about to die, and thereafter warded 
off a repetition.” At another point the author 
writes: 


Early in treatment she came to see her insistent 
need to idealize her husband and the quick resent- 
ment of him when he acted in a way that made it 
difficult to do so. Her fear of having angry, resentful 
feelings against him was illustrated one day while 
driving to the analytic hour. The analysis had stirred 
up such feelings, and she began to think of them 
while approaching the office. She forthwith ex- 
perienced a transient attack of syncope in which she 
drove off the bank of the road. 


This case seems to me to provide cogent evidence 
of the link between loss of consciousness in 
orgasm and the predisposition to such because 
of some basic, underlying condition of cerebro- 
vascular lability, whatever the cause. 

In the endeavour to pursue the link further, 
I thought it would be helpful to ascertain the 
incidence of orgastic loss of consciousness in 
individuals prone to syncope. For this purpose, 
I consulted two standard studies of the syndrome 
of syncope (Engel, 1950; Weiss, 1935). Unfor- 
tunately there was insufficient information 
regarding the sexual life of these individuals 
observed to serve my purpose. 

To this I may add that, although alerted to the 
problem and on the qui vive for material bearing 
on it, in all my subsequent experience I have not 
encountered a single instance of orgastic loss of 
consciousness. I consider it as carrying special 
weight that my observations included several 
analytic candidates who, in the course of their 
training, had become aware of the existence of 
the problem and could therefore be considered 
exceptionally qualified observers and reporters. 

As I pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, it is disconcerting, to say the least, to 
find lack of consensus among psychoanalysts 
about purely observational data which they 
have had the opportunity to study, intensively 
and extensively, over many years. It is, or 
should be, a humbling experience and one that 
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dictates all the more caution and healthy 
scepticism about psychoanalytic formulations 
which, in the hierarchy of conceptualization, 
are further removed from the observational data. 
Perhaps analysts can derive some comfort from 
the fact that even in the so-called * hard sciences ’ 
errors have persisted over long stretches of time. 
Thus, because of his prestige, Aristotle’s dictum 
that heavy falling bodies are attracted to the 
earth more quickly than light ones remained 
uncorrected for some two thousand years until 
tested by Galileo at the leaning tower of Pisa 
and found wanting. 

Regarding the state of consciousness at the 
height of sexual activity, it is now possible to 
establish the source of dissenting news. It 
would seem, on the basis of all the available 
evidence, that those who experience orgastic loss 
of consciousness report it correctly, but fail to 
recognize it as a circumscribed experience, 
limited to those with an underlying predisposi- 
tion to syncope. They universalize it and assume 
that what occurs in them occurs in everyone—an 
example of what one might term the automorphic 
fallacy. 


If it is apparent from his own writings that 
Freud experienced an eclipse of consciousness 
during orgasm and if we are correct in assuming 
that this occurs in individuals predisposed to 
syncope, then the several attacks of syncope that 
Freud succumbed to in his life-time take on 
added significance. In Jones’s biography we learn 
that Freud had several syncopal attacks in 
situations of emotional stress. One took place 
in Bremen, in 1909, just prior to Freud’s 
departure for the United States to participate in 
the ceremonies at Clark University. In the 
presence of Ferenczi, it occurred after an argu- 
ment between Freud and Jung on the subject of 
alcoholic abstinence. Freud had prevailed to the 
extent that Jung partook of some wine. Im- 
mediately thereafter, however, Freud collapsed 
in a faint (Jones, 1955). A second attack, in 
Munich in 1912, which Jones witnessed, simi- 
larly followed an argument with Jung in which 
Freud chided him for neglecting to mention his 
name in articles on psychoanalysis which Jung 
had written for Swiss periodicals. Writing to 
Jones about the incident two weeks later, Freud 
stated: 


I cannot forget that six and four years ago I suffered 
from very similar though not such intense symptoms 
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in the same room of the Park Hotel. I saw Munich 
when I visited Fliess during his illness and this town 
seems to have acquired a strong connection with my 
relation to that man. There is some piece of unruly 
homosexual feeling at the root of the matter (Jones, 
1953). 


Writing to Ferenczi about the matter, Freud 
expressed the opinion that all his attacks could 
be traced to the effect on him of his young 
brother’s death when he was a year and seven 
months old (Jones, 1955). 

Thus far we are clear about two of the 
attacks: the time, the place, the individuals 
involved and the provocation. But then some 
obscurity enters the picture. Freud alluded to 
two attacks prior to the one in 1912. But 
Jones in his autobiography (1959) states that 
Freud told him that prior to the episode in 1912 
he had had but one other, during a painful 
scene with a man who was perhaps his closest 
friend, Oscar Rie. A notation which accom- 
panies the autobiography points to an error on 
Jones’s part and identifies the man as Wilhelm 
Fliess. If Jones’s recollection is otherwise 
correct, it reduces the number of attacks to two 
rather than three. But if Fliess was the other 
participant, it upsets the chronology of the 
seizures already established, since Freud and 
Fliess did not meet after 1900. Schur (1966) is 
of the opinion that Freud suffered from four 
attacks, two in the presence of Fliess and two in 
the presence of Jung, but does not specify the 
date of their occurrence. In short, with these 
conflicting accounts we are left in doubt as to 
whether there were two, three or four syncopal 
attacks, although the reference in Freud’s letter 
to Ferenczi to all his attacks suggests the larger 
number.? 

As for the aetiology of the attacks, Freud 
through his relentless self-analysis settled upon 
psychogenic factors. Since they occurred under 
circumstances that were highly charged emo- 
tionally, Fenichel’s comment (1945), to the effect 
that, whenever muscular discharge is blocked 
in situations of emotional stress, the vasomotor 
system becomes a ready channel for emergency 
discharge, seems relevant. 

In calling attention to Freud’s theoretical 
nihilism I am referring to those parts of Freudian 
theory which stress the tendency in all living 
matter to seek a state of zero or, at least, minimal 
excitation. This is exemplified in the constancy 
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principle, the explanation in energic terms of the 
state of pleasure and unpleasure, and the death 
instinct.? 

Freud was, as we know from the Project, very 
early—decades before ego psychology came into 
its own—greatly impressed with the validity of 
the principle of constancy, enunciated by 
Fechner, the tendency of an organism to seek 
as low a level of psychic excitation as possible. 
Hence, in his principle of neuronal inertia, he 
extended the property of the activated neurone to 
return to rest to the mental apparatus as a whole 
and, further, equated the striving for minimal 
excitation with the striving for pleasure. A rise 
in excitation was held to account for unpleasure, 
while pleasure was attended by a drop in excita- 
tion. When Freud recognized that fore-pleasure 
was a state of pleasurable excitation and thus 
did not conform to the theory, he was troubled, 
and modified the theory to the extent of suggest- 
ing that a change in rate or rhythm of the 
excitation might be operating in this instance. 

I have suggested that the fundamental diffi- 
culty in this instance—and one that necessitated 
an ad hoc revision of theory—is that what holds 
true for the id was extended to apply to the 
psychic apparatus as a whole. Tension in the id 
does result in unpleasure; reduction of tension in 
the id does lead to the feeling of satisfaction. 
The id does seek exclusion of all stimuli as leading 
to unpleasurable excitation. The id does seek to 
be left undisturbed. Hence the principle of 
constancy, the economic principles that Freud 
held to account for pleasure and unpleasure, 
the wish to ward off all stimuli that lead to 
excitation do hold true insofar as the id is 
involved. But the ego functions differently, 
since the excitation aroused in it is not, as in the 
id, uniformly unpleasurable, but pleasurable or 
unpleasurable, depending on the nature of the 
stimulus that reaches its perceptual apparatus. 
If the excitation is pleasurable there will be no 
striving to ward off the stimulus; nor does the 
pleasure have as its economic substrate 4 
lowering of excitation; nor does the principle 
of constancy apply, since there will be the wish to 
maintain and prolong the pleasurable excitation. 
The id is conservative, the ego more venture- 
some. With this recognition that the ego has 4 
primary role in the pleasure—unpleasute ex- 
perience on a par with the id, the psychic 
apparatus is seen not as invariably enduring 


*Schur discusses this subject again in a more recent 
study (1972), but nothing is added that dispels the 
obscurity surrounding the matter. 


2I refer the reader to two previous studies (1964, 196) 
in which I attempted to deal with certain aspects © 
problem. 
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excitation imposed upon it by bodily needs or 
‘the exigencies of life’, but also as actively 
seeking out excitation of a pleasurable variety. 
It functions, so to speak, not always like a 
flower that shrivels up in the coldness of night 
but also like the same flower that expands in the 
warming sunlight of the day. 

Due appreciation of the participation of the 
ego in the pleasure-unpleasure experience may 
render the seemingly paradoxical occurrence 
of pleasurable excitation in fore-pleasure less 
of an enigma. If only the mounting tension in 
the id is taken into consideration, unpleasure 
would be the expected outcome. If, however, 
one conceives of the flow of highly pleasurable 
stimuli from without—visual, tactile, auditory, 
olfactory—that impinges on the perceptual 
apparatus of the ego during fore-pleasure as 
preponderating in its effect over the unpleasure 
produced by tension in the id, then the pleasure 
unaccounted for by the prevailing theory 
becomes less of a mystery. Due appreciation of 
the role of the ego would, similarly, make us 
recognize in the intense end-pleasure not only, 
as the prevailing view would have it, the effect 
of released tension in the id, but also the 
pleasurable excitation occasioned in the ego 
from external stimulation; in the male, the 
action of the ejaculate on the mucous lining of 
the pathway of discharge. 

I trust it will not appear too fanciful to suggest 
that in human experiences of this sort a type of 
carrot-stick mechanism is operating to provide 
incentive and to act as a regulatory agent. The 
tension-unpleasure in the id occasioned by 
sexual need impels the organism towards 
finding an object for relief. But recollection, 
in the ego, of the pleasure obtained in previous 
gratification provides an additional spur towards 
repetition of the process. Without lapsing into 
teleology, one might recognize that the evolu- 
tionary process has provided a purpose without 
a purposer, ensuring the survival of the indivi- 
dual and the race. 

If one accepts the highly plausible assumption 
of Hartmann that a primary autonomous ego 
already functions at birth, a hereditary given, 
then the pleasurable experience of the infant at 
the breast, which leads subsequently to hallu- 
cinatory wish-fulfilment, stems similarly not 
only from relief of tension in the id as hunger is 
relieved, but also from pleasurable excitation in 
the ego, induced by such stimuli as the taste of 
milk, the warmth of the mother’s body. If this 
is so, then even at the earliest phase of psychic 
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functioning the constancy principle, the classical 
economic principles that supposedly operate in 
the pleasure-unpleasure experience, and the view 
of the organism as finding all stimuli insufferable 
would not be valid, convincing as they might 
have seemed, before the introduction of the 
concept of the primary autonomous ego, when 
the psychic structure of the infant was regarded 
as pure id and its functioning as pure primary 
process in nature. Such a psychic structure 
simply does not exist at any phase of develop- 
ment. Freud affirmed this when he wrote (1900, 
p. 603): ‘It is true that, so far as we know, no 
psychical apparatus exists which possesses a 
primary process only and that such an apparatus 
is to that extent a theoretical fiction.’ And 
again (1937): ‘ When we speak of an “ archaic 
heritage ” we are usually thinking only of the id 
and we seem to assume that at the beginning of 
the individual’s life no ego is as yet in existence. 
But we shall not overlook the fact that id and 
ego are originally one . . .' At that time, how- 
ever, Freud held a different view, as in * Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle ’, where he stated: 


This raises the question of whether feelings of 
pleasure and unpleasure can be produced equally 
from bound and from unbound excitatory processes 
... The primary processes are the earlier in time; 
at the beginning of mental life there are no others, 
and we may infer that if the pleasure principle had 
not already been operative in them it could never 
have been established for the later ones ... In any 
case, whatever it is that causes the appearance of 
feeling of pleasure and unpleasure in processes of 
excitation must be present in the secondary process 
just as it is in the primary one (1920, p. 63). 


The concluding sentence in this statement really 
affirms that whether the ego is regarded as 
present at birth or a later acquisition, the con- 
stancy principle, and the economic fluctuations 
of energy that determine pleasure and unpleasure 
in the id, can be assumed to apply to the psychic 
apparatus as a whole equally well. Reasons for 
questioning this conclusion have been outlined 
above. 

It is interesting to observe how different 
investigators, confronted by the phenomenon of 
pleasurable excitation, which invalidates pre- 
vailing theory, have sought to reconcile observa- 
tion and theory. We have seen how Freud with 
his customary integrity unflinchingly faced up to 
the occurrence of pleasurable excitation when he 
recognized it in the state of sexual fore-pleasure. 
Others have, in allegiance to the theory, refused 
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to accept pleasurable excitation as a fact, 
despite innumerable, observable exemplifications 
of it in daily life, and somehow seek to retain 
diminution in the state of excitation whenever 
pleasure is experienced. Thus Fenichel sought 
to account for fore-pleasure on the basis of 
anticipation of the end-pleasure that would 
eventually occur. Others contend that, all 
appearances to the contrary, pleasurable excita- 
tion cannot exist, since an ego unrelieved by 
discharge would be shattered. Why an ego 
cannot tolerate the excitation induced, say, 
when an individual rolls a pleasantly tasting 
cordial over his tongue while it succeeds, without 
disruption, in tolerating over a lengthy period of 
time the prolonged excitation it is exposed to 
when an individual struggles with a knotty 
intellectual problem remains unexplained. 
Another view has it that, despite the semblance 
of pleasurable excitation in a given event, 
unconscious fantasies operate, the gratification 
of which in the given event leads to discharge of 
energy. Since unconscious fantasies are so 
prevalent, it is difficult to rule out their existence. 
Thus the man who savours an after-dinner 
cordial may be finding satisfaction in fantasy at 
the maternal breast. But that pleasure and 
unpleasure can be experienced without fantasy 
seems to me undeniable. If someone inadver- 
tently sits down on the sharp end of a tack and 
immediately experiences acute discomfort, must 
one assume the presence of an unconscious 
fantasy? Even more cogently, if the assumption 
is correct that the suckling very early in its 
existence experiences pleasurable excitation at 
the breast, does not this occur at a time when the 
capacity for fantasy has not yet developed?” 

To revert once more to the necessity for theory 
to be wedded to observable fact: the theory that 
links pleasure, or satisfaction, with a diminution 
in level of excitation is confirmed when the 
pangs of hunger are alleviated by a dish of food 
that supplies nutriment but is visually and 
gustatorially repulsive; but does it not fail 
to account for the pleasure derived from a tasty 
dessert, partaken of in a state of complete 
satiation at the end of a meal of many courses, 
where the energic state is one purely of excitation? 


Il 


In formulating the concept of the principle of 
constancy Freud was much encouraged by the 
fact that Fechner, whom he considered to be an 
investigator of great perspicacity, had, inde- 
pendently and working in a field far removed 
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from psychoanalysis, arrived at similar con- 
clusions. Fechner was a psychophysiologist of 
considerable repute in his own day. The usually 
magnanimous William James (1890), while 
acknowledging his scientific zeal and scholarship, 
dismisses his work with ill-concealed contempt; 
but Boring (1929), accords him a position of 
importance, sharing with Wundt the creation of 
the new discipline of experimental psychology, 
It has been suggested (Dorer, cited by Jones, 
1957) that it was more than sheer coincidence 
that the originator of the principle of constancy 
was an Orientalist, a zealous student of Eastern 
lore, the author of a study on Zend-Avesta, 
since the principle of constancy, with its stress on 
the striving for minimal excitation, is reminiscent 
of the Buddhistic doctrine of quietism and the 
avoidance of stimuli. (It may be of interest in 
this connexion that Schopenhauer, who similarly 
exalted quietism, ‘ the infinitely preferable peace 
of blessed nothingness ’, and the abolition of the 
Will, was also deeply steeped in the sacred 
writings of the East.) 

But why Freud shoud have arrived at his 
nihilistic doctrines and stressed as the over- 
riding goal of the human being the attainment 
of minimal excitation is more difficult to under- 
stand. For Freud was a man of the West, of 
ceaseless curiosity, an avid seeker after the fresh 
and the new, whether in the outer world or in the 
uncharted regions of the mind. Rather than an 
exponent of quietism and other-worldliness, he 
was intent on liberating the will and helping it 
to function along healthy channels in the world 
in which we live. When Freud insisted on the 
avoidance of excitation as the ruling principle of 
human behaviour in the face of daily evidence 
that human beings seek out pleasurable excita- 
tion, the influence of a subjective factor could 
not easily be ignored. = 

If I suggest that the answer may lie in 4 
personal equation—defined by Webster as 4 
variation of judgement or method occasioned by 
individual bias or limitation or temperamental 
qualities of individuals—I trust it will not be re- 
garded as an act of /ése majesté, an irreverent, 1- 
responsible exercise in iconoclasm. For one thing, 
it may be pointed out that Jones, whose loyalty to 
Freud can hardly be questioned, after rejecting 
certain subjective sources for the concept of death 
instinct suggested by others, goes on to say 
(1957, pp. 278-80): ‘ If so little objective support 
is to be found for Freud’s culminating theory © 
a death instinct, one is bound to consider the 
possibility of subjective contributions to 1S 
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inception .. .’ and again: * In the light of all these 
considerations I think it fair to suggest that in 
forming an opinion about the validity of Freud’s 
theory of a death instinct we are justified in 
taking into account possible subjective sources 
in addition to the arguments he adduced in his 
writings.” Still another veiled allusion to 
subjective determinants is made by Jones (1957, 
p. 266) when he says of * Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle °: 


It is in many respects a remarkable book. In dealing 
with such ultimate problems as the origin of life 
and the nature of death Freud displayed a boldness 
of speculation which was unique in all his writings; 
nothing that he wrote elsewhere can be compared 
with it. Then it is very evident that while writing it 
Freud had no audience in mind beyond himself; it 
was written in the hope of clarifying some problems 
that had long puzzled him. It is somewhat dis- 
cursively written, almost as if by free association, 
and there are therefore occasional gaps in the 
reasoning. This mode of writing in itself indicates 
that the ideas propounded must be transmuted from 
some personal and profound source, a consideration 
which greatly adds to this interest. 


The history of science, furthermore, teaches 
us that the personal equation may operate not 
only in creative artists, historians or system- 
building philosophers but in monumental figures 
of the ‘ hard’ sciences, where reason and logic 
are assumed to function undisturbed, as well. 
Thus Burtt (1932) informs us: ‘ It was primarily 
by such considerations as the deification of the 
sun and its proper placing at the centre of the 
universe that Kepler in the years of his adolescent 
fervour and warm imagination was induced to 
accept the [Copernican] system.’ Re Newton: 
‘How, then, did Newton allow himself to fall 
into the error (the concept of absolute space and 
absolute time), and include such statements in 
the main body of his classic work? The answer 
to this question is to be found in Newton’s 
theology.’ Re Copernicus: ‘ It was a subjective 
factor, a preference for simplicity and harmony, 
that led Copernicus to the revision of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy.’ More recently, a careful 
investigator of the life and works of da Vinci has 
traced the errors in his anatomical sketches to 
castration anxiety (Eissler, 1961). 

The proposition that I venture to offer for 
Consideration is that Freud’s theoretical nihilism, 
his insistence that human beings strive towards a 
state of zero or minimal excitation, as manifested 
in the constancy principle, the pleasure principle, 


_ the Nirvana principle and the death instinct, is 
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related to and was determined by his own 
idiosyncratic sexual experience, the profound 
alteration in consciousness at the height of 
orgasm. I would suggest that the sudden 
transition, for some unfathomable reason, from 
the heights of ecstasy and maximal excitation to 
psychological nothingness, as consciousness is 
lost, could well have prompted the idea that the 
organism strives to avoid excitation; that this 
lapse, from the pinnacle of the most vital 
experience known to man to depths of blankness, 
might be reflected in the theory which found 
expression in the dictum, ‘ the aim of all life is 
death * (Freud, 1920, p. 38), and that the abrupt 
extinction of pleasure, with the advent of 
unconsciousness, could have lent credence to 
the operation of a force beyond the pleasure 
principle. 

The assumption of a relationship between 
sexual vicissitude and theory may seem less 
conjectural when it is recognized that Freud 
himself, in at least two instances, linked the two 
together (1920, p. 62). Freud wrote: 

The pleasure principle, then, is a tendency operating 

in the service of a function whose business it is to 

free the mental apparatus entirely from excitation or 

to keep the amount of excitation in it constant or to 

keep it as low as possible. We cannot yet decide 

with certainty in favour of any of these ways of 
putting it; but it is clear that the function thus 

described would be concerned with the most univer- 

sal endeavour of all living substances—namely to 

return to the quiescence of the inorganic world. 

We have all experienced how the greatest pleasure 

attainable by us, that of the sexual act, is associated 
with a momentary extinction of a highly intensified 

excitation [italics mine]. 

And in ‘ The Ego and the Id’ (1923), p. 47): 

If it is true that Fechner’s principle of constancy 

governs life, which thus consists of a continuous 
descent towards death, it is the claims of Eros, of 
the sexual instincts, which, in the form of instinctual 
needs, hold up the falling level and introduce fresh 
tensions. The id, guided by the pleasure principle— 
that is, by the perception of unpleasure—fends off 
these tensions in various ways . . . This accounts for 
the likeness of the condition that follows complete 
sexual satisfaction to dying, and for the fact that 
death coincides with the act of copulation in some of 
the lower animals [italics mine]. 

The coupling of theory and sexual experience in 
these citations does, I believe, lend weight to the 
proposition that Freud’s theoretical nihilism 
might have been instigated by his own personal 
idiosyncratic experiences. 

Tn conclusion, I would like to make clear that 
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whatever reluctance and hesitation there was to 
probe into the most intimate aspects of Freud’s 
life for the purposes of this study, lest it be 
considered an act of gross indelicacy and lack of 
taste, was countered by the example set by 
Freud himself in the pursuit of truth: 


When psychoanalytic investigation, which usually 
contents itself with frail human material, approaches 
the great personages of humanity, it is not impelled 
to it by motives which are often imputed to it by 
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laymen. It does not strive ‘ to blacken the radiant 
and to drag the sublime into the mire’; it finds no 
satisfaction in diminishing the distance between the 
perfection of the great and the inadequacy of 
ordinary objects. But it cannot help finding that 
everything is worthy of understanding that can be 
perceived through those prototypes and it also 
believes that none is so big as to be ashamed of 
being subject to the laws which control the normal 
and morbid actions with the same strictness (Freud, 
1910). 
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THE OLFACTORY FORERUNNER OF THE SUPEREGO: ITS 
ROLE IN NORMALCY, NEUROSIS AND FETISHISM 


ANDREW PETO, New York 


Isakower (1939) wrote on the exceptional role of 
the auditory sphere as the preliminary stage and 
nucleus of the superego. He took as a model the 
vestibular organ of a crustacean and hypothe- 
sized that the superego functions like a psychical 
organ of equilibrium. I suggested (1969) that 
one particular element of the superego agency, 
namely its visual origin, is represented by the 
threatening, red-glowing parental eye. On the 
basis of experience in dream interpretation and 
with transference phenomena, etc., I assumed that 
this external traumatic agent becomes inter- 
nalized into the developing superego and is one 
of the genetic roots of the complex critical 
internal watching agency of the adult. In 1970 I 
investigated the vicissitudes of the developing 
child’s equilibrium. The toddler’s losing control 
while walking and the fear of being dropped 
when thrown up in the air (Freud) were chosen 
as the models where a traumatic vestibular 
experience turns into a punitive action on the 
part of the superego. Losing balance and the 
fear of losing hold on people were considered as 
concrete, genetic situations of * being cast away ° 
and incorporated in a punishment and guilt 
complex. 

In addition to these auditory, visual and 
vestibular forerunners of the superego, this 
Paper discusses in the frame of analytical 
conceptualization what is presented in a highly 
condensed form in Marcellus’s remark in 
Hamlet: ‘Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.’ What is ‘ rotten’ is the core of the 
Oedipus conflict: the primal scene and the 
child’s consuming desire to be a participant in it 
which eventually lead to the construction of a 
threatening and occasionally annihilating super- 
ego. What is ‘rotten in Denmark’ leads to 
Hamlet’s downfall, since his own incestuous 
conflict is the essential element of this * rotten- 
ness’, which is displaced to his uncle who 
actually committed Hamlet’s fantasied oedipal 
crime. As language proves, olfactory stimulation 
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is part and parcel of infantile experiences and 
conflicts and becomes permanently organized 
into the structure of the superego. Marcellus’s 
remark—and idiomatic expressions in everyday 
language—indicate the belief that immorality 
‘smells’. This paper attempts to prove that this 
general human symbolization has its origins in 
a particular forerunner of the superego, i.e. 
the olfactory one. ‘It smells to high heaven’ 
expresses extremely outrageous behaviour. ‘I 
feel rotten’ is the admission of self-reproach; 
“I smell a rat’ indicates suspicion of something 
incorrect, dishonest. 

Certain archaic structuralizations, based on 
this sensory modality, can be considered as the 
olfactory forerunner of the superego which may 
come to the fore in normal as well as in patho- 
logical regressions. 

Freud’s first reference to the significance of 
smell is noted in the case of Miss Lucy R. which 
he observed in 1892. 

The beginnings of his speculations in the area 
of phylogenesis of smelling appear for the first 
time in Letter 55 to Fliess (1897). He lets Fliess 
know some of his ‘ brand-new notions’. One of 
them is his thought about the significance of 
smell in animals and men. In the latter, smell 
‘has been deposed from that position’ it had 
assumed in animals’ sexual life. 

When discussing obsessional neurosis Freud 
elaborates on the topic (1909): 


I should like to raise the general question whether 
the atrophy of the sense of smell (which was an 
inevitable result of man’s assumption of an erect 
posture) and the consequent organic repression of 
his pleasure in smell may not have had a considerable 
share in the origin of his susceptibility to nervous 
disease. 


Freud’s phylogenetic hypothesis which 
assumes that acquisition of erect posture by man 
had caused the atrophy of the olfactory organ 
is not supported by the relevant contemporary 
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literature. Still in the pre-erect stage, monkeys 
and apes show an atrophy of the sense of smell 
(Zuckerman, 1933; Washburn & Hamburg, 
1965; Petter, 1965; Carpenter, 1964). Marler 
(1965) represents the consensus: 


Olfactory communication appears to play little role 
in distance communication in the monkey and ape. 
This shift away from olfaction as a dominant means 
of communication, and perhaps as means of 
environmental exploration as well, is not without its 
anatomical correlates both in the structure of the 
nasal passages and in the olfactory lobes, which are 
large in the prosimian brain and are progressively 
pre-empted in higher forms by the cerebral cortex. 


Il 


However, Freud formulated an ontogenetic 
hypothesis on smelling in the same year. In 
1897 he was deeply involved in his self-analysis 
and in Letter 75 he conveys to Fliess the follow- 
ing discovery: 


A few weeks ago, I mentioned that I wanted to get 
behind repression to the essential that lies behind 
it, and that is what I am writing to you about now. 
I have often suspected that something organic 
played a part in repression; I have told you before 
that it is a question of the attitude adopted to former 
sexual zones, and I added that I had been pleased 
to come across the same idea in Moll. Privately, I 
would not concede priority in the idea to anyone; 
in my case, the suggestion was linked to the changed 
part played by sensations of smell [my italics]. 
Upright carriage was adopted, the nose was raised 
from the ground, and at the same time a number of 
what had formerly been interesting sensations 
connected with the earth became repellent. 


Freud elaborated further on these hypotheses 
in the ‘ Three Essays’ (1905), in the discussion 
of obsessional neurosis (1909) and finally and 
more elaborately in two long footnotes in 
‘ Civilization and its Discontents ’ (1930). 

There is one remark in the second long foot- 
note (pp. 105-7), that may be considered as a 
hint of what we would call the olfactory origin 
of part of the destructive power of the superego, 


With the depreciation of his sense of smell, it was not 
only his anal eroticism which threatened to fall a 
victim to organic repression, but the whole of his 
sexuality [my italics]; so that since this, the sexual 
function has been accompanied by a repugnance 
which cannot further be accounted for and which 
prevents its complete satisfaction and forces it away 
from the sexual aim into sublimations and libidinal 
displacements. 
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Freud’s early assumption about reaction 
formations against pleasure in smelling was 
borne out by direct clinical observations (Peto, 
1936). 

About 300 children between the ages of six 
months and 15 years were examined. They were 
exposed to smells that are generally considered 
repulsive (asafoetida, valerian, polysulphids, 
trimethylamine) and also to agreeable smells 
(various perfumes, lemon oil, etc.). Stinging 
smells, stimulating the trigeminal nerve, were 
excluded. The smells were inhaled in a natural 
fashion through the nose. From the results the 
children were divided into three groups: under 
five, five to six, and over six years old. The 
results showed that those under five did not 
discriminate between pleasant and unpleasant 
smells, the five to six year group showed transi- 
tional reactions, and the older group consistently 
reacted with disgust to smells that evoked the 
same reaction in adults. 

Thus the development of disgust to certain 
smells is established around the peak and dis- 
solution of the Oedipus conflict when the taboos 
and reaction formations of our civilization are 
gradually integrated into the child’s ego and 
superego. The paper also pointed out the 
well-known fact that disgusting ‘ bad ° smells are 
identical with the smell of excreta, body odours 
and the genitals. 

These observations did not take into account 
the children’s accompanying conscious and 
unconscious fantasies. It was not investigated 
whether libidinous or aggressive factors were 
responsible for the change of attitude after 
the beginning of the establishment of the super- 
ego. 

While repression of libidinous olfactory 
experiences undoubtedly occurs around the 
dissolution of the oedipal conflict, my present 
suggestion is that other equally important 
reasons for repression of olfactory stimulation 
through disgust and denial are also primary 
aggressive and destructive fantasies attributed 
to smell. Smelling is repressed, ceteris paribus, 
because smell is an intrinsic quality of the 
aggressively conceived adult body and therefore 
an essential aspect of the parental imago. 


m 
Hermann (1929) investigated and considered 
in great depth the complexities and mutual 
influences of sensory ego functions and corres- 
ponding styles of thinking. Among other 
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formulations he offered the hypothesis that 
paranoid thinking is genetically anchored in 
and modelled after olfaction. The latter is based 
on fine and minute investigation and interpreta- 
tion of vague and minuscule olfactory stimulants, 
the source of which is sought and followed up 
by smelling until the final judgement upon the 
smelling object is made. 

Correspondingly, paranoid thinking is based 
on hardly perceivable, vague small signs which 
are gradually put together into a meaningful 
whole and then developed and built up into a 
paranoid system which was originally based on 
possibly correct but disparate and incom- 
mensurably minute observations. Thus Her- 
mann established the striking parallel between 
pathological paranoid thinking and normal 
functioning of the olfactory modality. 

I suggest that Hermann’s hypothesis points 
also in the direction of superego development. 
In what follows I shall attempt to outline those 
olfactory elements in the course of human 
ontogenesis which lead through olfactory ex- 
periences of the parental imagos to their inter- 
nalization. They are then set up first as archaic, 
then, after neutralization and proper sublima- 
tions, as threatening and searchingly judging, 
investigating elements of the eventually develop- 
ing superego. Thus primarily threatening 
olfactory aspects of the parental imagos become, 
after their internalization, moral-judgemental 
elements of the superego. 

Hermann’s general olfactory model for para- 
noid thinking is applicable to certain aspects of 
superego activity. To ferret out minute devia- 
tions from the moral code is, for example, the 
task of the superego. The more archaic and the 
harsher the latter is, the more its functions 
resemble that of olfactory investigations. It 
‘smells out’ minute, although possibly incon- 
gruous and fragmented, ‘ misdeeds’ of the ego 
or defects of the self and of the body image in 
particular. 

In subsequent case histories I shall attempt to 
illustrate this thesis: that actual, archaic 
olfactory experiences are attached to threatening 
aspects of the parental images. Therefore they 
become part and parcel of the developing early 
superego; and in regressive phases of the 
transference neurosis, or in paranoid delusions, 
they may reappear in their original harsh and 
punitive form. 

In what follows I shall outline the vicissitudes 
of the main maturational stages from that point 
of view. 
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Iv 
Oral phase 

The general odour of the mother’s body as 
well as that of the glands of the nipples, of the 
sweat between and under the feeding breasts, and 
in addition, of the armpits are the constant 
concomitants of the baby’s feeding. While these 
odours contribute substantially to the positive 
libidinous image of the feeding mother, they are 
also imprinted on the image of the non-present 
* bad’ mother and therefore acquire a threaten- 
ing and depriving as well as a devouring aspect. 

To these experiences must be added the smell 
of the breath and mouth of people who talk to 
and smile lovingly at the infant, getting close to 
him, and exposing him to the smell of their 
tooth cavities, food particles in the mouth, etc. 
‘ Foul-mouthed ’ may be the idiomatic precipi- 
tate that preserves the dangerous, later labelled 
as ‘ immoral ’, vicissitudes of this situation. 

These experiences are connected to the intru- 
ding orally destructive mother image as well, 
and therefore they become increasingly struc- 
turalized in the normal feeding situation; 
consequently they participate also in the earliest 
superego structures. 


v 
Anal phase 


There is a general agreement among authors 
(Freud, Ferenczi and Abraham of the earlier, 
and Greenacre and Bak of the more recent) that 
the anal-libidinous smell of this phase of 
development comes under wholesale repression 
and reaction formations and is built into normal 
and pathological character formations and a 
variety of symptoms. 

In the oral phase the dangerous, threatening 
aspects of smell represent the mother imago 
mainly in its devouring, intruding and tearing- 
apart aspects; in the anal phase the corres- 
ponding threatening smell of parental imagos 
becomes for the first time the carrier of threaten- 
ing and moral demands since it is attached to 
toilet training. 

Ferenczi (1925) sums up his views as follows: 


The anal and urethral identifications with the 
parents . . . appear to build up in the child’s mind a 
sort of physiological forerunner of the ego ideal or 
superego. Not only in the sense that the child 
constantly compares his achievements in these 
directions with the capacities of his parents, but 
that a severe sphincter morality is set up which can 
only be contravened at the cost of bitter self- 
reproaches and punishment by conscience. It is by 
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no means improbable that this, as yet semi-physio- 
logical, morality forms the essential groundwork of 
later purely mental morality. 


My case. The patient was a 40-year-old 
woman who came into treatment with a variety 
of character problems. The following is a 
discussion of a certain facet of her transference 
neurosis, since it throws light on the anally 
rooted olfactory forerunner of the superego. 

One of her most important traumatic ex- 
periences was the arrival of a sister when she 
was six years old. The baby was born with 
stenosis of the anus and the lower rectum and she 
had to be systematically dilated for over a year. 
My patient regularly watched this procedure, 
which was performed several times daily and 
which obviously did not cause the baby any 
pain. It became a matter of deep jealousy, and 
in addition the stimulus for anal masturbation 
that has been practised on and off until the 
present. It was the subject of great shame and 
disgust, as well as of great pleasure. 

At a certain phase of her transference neurosis 
this conflict series became the central issue of her 
relationship to me. She felt threatened by anal 
intrusion and destruction and at the same time 
fantasied that I as the analyst wanted her to 
admit that she would like to have anal inter- 
course with me and for this reason I despised 
and condemned her. While she was in the throes 
of these affects and in a chaotic ambivalent 
situation with me, I interpreted her fear and 
desire of anal attack by me as a revival of a 
variety of infantile fantasies. She tried to 
extricate herself, torn by fear and desire. 
Suddenly she sat up on the couch and started to 
cry desperately. She thought she heard me 
encouraging her to touch and smell her fingers, 
her anus and faeces. Not only was she retching, 
but she begged me not to destroy her through 
forcing her to smell her excreta, the smell of 
which she hallucinated then. It took some time 
before she quietened down somewhat and 
started pondering the possibility of having mis- 
heard and completely distorted, in the reflexion 
of her fantasies, what she had actually been told. 

We established that while she experienced the 
auditory hallucination of my encouragement to 
smell her faeces and anus she felt utter desertion 
and fear of being destroyed by my fantasied 
demand and intervention. She felt that I 
intended to overwhelm and annihilate her 
through the enforced smelling of her excreta. 

The accompanying feeling was that all this 
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came about as a punishment for her wretched 
personality that had been rotten since earliest 
childhood. She deserved destruction for her 
wickedness and her anal-ageressive desires. 

Thus the hallucinated smell was intimately 
connected with the imagery of a ruthlessly 
punishing superego forerunner of vague and 
archaic structure, embedded in her infantile 
anal conflict. What was split off, in addition to 
the libidinal component, was the threatening, 
punishing aspect of the smell that had to be 
repressed and was built into the developing 
unconscious superego. 


VI 
Phallic phase 


The phallic phase introduces a new type of 
olfactory modality into the threatening aspects of 
the paternal imagos. The directly threatening 
anatomical shape and size of the adult genitalia 
and the concomitant confusion are enhanced by 
the smells of the adult sexual organs. Not only are 
the experiences of the previous phases integrated 
into the new phallic experiences and smells, but 
an important new element comes into the picture 
in the area of smelling. s 

Apart from all other anatomical and physio- 
logical differences between the two sexes, there 
is a considerable difference in the intensity and 
quality of the smell they generate. While the 
smell of the male genitalia by and large is 
identical with that of sweat and other body 
secretion (apart from the smell of the smegma 
which may have in case of poor body hygiene a 
special odour), the smell of the female genitals 
has an essentially specific odour. The Bartholini 
glands, the secretion of the glands of the vulva 
and the vagina, and furthermore the odour of the 
menstruating female genitals, present a more 
pungent and more specific olfactory stimulant 
to the child than the male genitals and other 
body odours. 

Because of the erect posture (Freud), the 
smell of the male and, in particular, the female 
genitalia exposes the child of phallic age to an 
enhanced exposure to olfactory stimulation. 
The nose of the child of three to five years while 
walking or running around is by and large at the 
height of the genitalia of the adult and there Js 
therefore frequent opportunity for olfactory 
stimulation. A close observation of childrens 
behaviour at that age shows how often they use 
the opportunity to bury their faces into the lap 
of adults, getting an opportunity for this 
olfactory stimulation. 


ati, an ae c 
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Ferenczi (1909), talking about the feeling of 
awe and the tendency to obey and to submit 
unconditionally to the father image, quotes as a 
literary example the following sentence from 
Mereschkovszky’s Peter the Great and Alexei: 
*he took in [in his reveries] the odour known to 
him from childhood, a mixture of strong 
tobacco, spirits, sweat, and another strong, but 
not unpleasant smell of the barracks, one that 
pervaded his father’s working rooms and office ’. 
And these reveries lead to complete submission 
and the return from a safe hiding place to Russia 
where his father whips him to death. 

My case. The patient was a male masochist 
in his late 30s. In his own opinion his masochism 
started with the following screen memory. At 
about the age of three or four he was watching 
his mother giving orders on the house telephone 
for the drowning of newborn kittens. She wore 
a flimsy nightgown and one of the slippers from 
her foot was dangling while she was swinging her 
crossed leg. He clearly remembered the mixture 
of sexual excitement and panic while he watched 
and listened. He could not remember any period 
in his life up to the present when he had felt 
anything but hate and bitterness towards his 
mother. In different phases of his life the motives 
had changed, but the affect remained with 
absolute persistency. 

At a particular phase in his transference 
neurosis he thought that he smelled his mother’s 
perfume in my office over a period of several days 
and had become increasingly paranoid about it. 
He accused me of having seen his mother behind 
his back, of conspiring with her to his detriment. 
He thought that his mother and I planned to go 
to his firm and disclose his perversion which the 
mother was supposed to have found out about 
from me. 

In the midst of this affective storm of several 
days’ duration he suddenly discovered a new 
feeling in himself: he loved his mother, harboured 
tender and warm feelings towards her. This 
dramatic turn brought to the fore, in addition 
to the already known libidinous olfactory 
components of his perversion (the pleasure of 
smelling the partner’s anus, of cleaning her after 
defecation, of performing a variety of ‘ dirty’ 
chores for her) the threatening, destructive aspect 
of smelling, inhaling body odours and of the 
smell of excreta and of the excreta of the genitals, 
male as well as female (he also indulged in 
homosexual—heterosexual orgies as the maso- 
chistic-slave participant). 

The smell of his mother in my office repre- 
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sented the phallic, destructive mother image 
under the cover of the maternal perfume. The 
conscious libidinous aspects of these smells were 
primarily entwined with the threatening com- 
ponent that, on account of the child’s smallness 
compared to the adult's size, represented 
annihilation and destructive engulfing. 

We understood that when he hallucinated his 
mother’s smell in my office, it symbolized not 
only the libidinous aspects of the transference 
but also the dangerous annihilating facets as well. 

vi 

Bak (1953) emphasizes, among other factors, 
the significance of anal erotism and smelling in 
fetishism in which respiratory incorporation 
plays an important role. He stresses the identi- 
fication with the penisless mother which leads to 
the wish to give up his penis. Itis clear that one 
aspect of this construction implies the develop- 
ment of olfactory elements in the superego as a 
derivative and precipitate of identification with 
his mother. 

A remark by Greenacre (1969) points to the 
significance of the interrelationship between 
smell and punitive castration. In a recent paper, 
she goes into a detailed discussion of the sig- 
nificance of smell for early infantile and toddler 
development and its role in the fetishist, and then 
states: ‘ The fetish . . . contains concealed anger, 
born of castration panic.” 

Both authors’ views are illustrated by the 
following case of fetishism: 

A 16-year-old paranoid schizophrenic boy was 
a foot fetishist. His mother told me that when 
he was a toddler the father of the child, after they 
had had their dinner, took the boy with him into 
the bed where he would lie with only his under- 
pants on. He let the boy crawl all over him and, 
in particular, directed the child to play with his 
toes. (The mother did not know anything about 
the adolescent’s fetishism and informed me 
about this story only to accentuate how sick her 
husband was and thus to make him responsible 
for the boy’s eccentric behaviour.) Later, the 
little boy spent hours in playing with shoes. He 
came into treatment because of attacks of rage 
during which he threatened to kill his parents 
with a sharpened bread-knife. He suffered from 
hyperacusis and hyperosmia; the family cooking 
and also the neighbour’s noises and kitchen 
smells ‘ drove him crazy’. He slept only by day 
and then during the night paid attention only to 
the noises coming through the walls and the 
smells around him. He developed paranoid ideas 
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about his parents and neighbours, who wanted 
to kill him by driving him insane through their 
activities and through their gibes. Since his 
symptoms culminated in 1943-4, when anti- 
Semitism and anti-Jewish laws were on the rise 
in Hungary and the Germans eventually 
occupied the country, his parents did not want 
to commit him to a mental hospital. He was 
kept at home and came to see me in my office. 
He forced his parents to sound-proof his room. 
This brought even more to the foreground his 
olfactory hypersensitivity since the acoustic 
stimulations were reduced. He experienced a 
complete well-being only during heavy air-raids, 
when his olfactory and acoustic hallucinations 
disappeared. While everybody was seeking 
refuge in the shelters he climbed to the roof-top 
of the apartment house where he lived and felt a 
blissful unification with the screaming noise of 
the bombs, the smell of smoke and burning 
houses. The challenge to these real dangers 
stifled his internal sufferings and panic. 

The patient himself could trace back his 
interest in feet and smell to his play with a 
young aunt’s feet at the age of three or four, 
since there was a continuity of contacts with her. 
The smell of the kitchens in surrounding apart- 
ments was closely tied to his fantasies about 
being poisoned, mainly by his parents. 

This vignette serves the purpose of contribu- 
ting to the causal connexions of olfactory 
experiences that were lost for the conscious ego 
and paranoid ideas about destruction by the 
genetic source of those smells (father’s feet). 

As this example stresses, the fetishist is unable 
to deal with the originally ‘bad’, i.e. alien, 
smell of the complex parental imagos (father 
and aunt). This causes the extreme castration 
fear that also reflects his blurred ego and self 
boundaries. His castration fear on the phallic 
level is the end-result and final structuralization 
of his previous failures to cope with specific 
traumatic experiences. 

Part of this complex process is a failure of 
properly structuring his olfactory experiences 
and separating his own ‘ good’ smells from the 
“bad ’ i.e. alien smells of the parental representa- 
tions with their destructive connotations. In the 
fetishist the fetish represents the not properly 
integrated alien smells that have to be provoked 
and challenged in every fetishistic act to over- 
come the panic of not having a properly deline- 
ated ego and self and not having achieved a 
satisfactorily neutralized superego structure 
(Greenacre, 1969). In the fetishist the superego 
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contains unduly large archaic elements of the 
harsh parental imagos, one of them being the 
alien, * bad ° and alluring smell of the fetish that 
is not integrated in the self 

The threatening element of the fetish is 
particularly accentuated if we compare the 
olfactory aspects of the fetish with those of the 
transitional object (Winnicott, 1953). One 
essential function of the transitional object is 
in the area of the olfactory modality. The 
latter, with many other attributes of the transi- 
tional object, represents the good familiar 
olfactory representations of the child—mother 
dual unity. It is impregnated with them through 
the constant contact with the child’s own body’s 
secretions and excreta. ‘The preferred transi- 
tional object . . . is warmly impregnated with 
body odors . . . it is the larval representation of 
the self’ (Greenacre, 1969). Through this 
familiar ‘ good ’ smell it becomes a representative 
of all the familiar and good qualities of the body 
image and of the self and of the mother. At the 
same time the child is in complete control of these 
good smells. ‘The importance of the odor 
depends probably largely on the fact that it adds 
a potent intangible link between the infant and 
the breast, in that it usually is compounded of 
body smells from both sources’ (Greenacre). 
Therefore I would suggest it serves also as a 
protection against the threatening, i.e. alien, 
olfactory aspects of the mother. My suggestion 
is that this ever-present and controllable good 
object smell excludes and denies the ‘bad’ 
aspects of the mother, among them, the maternal 
smells the child is gradually recognizing as not 
belonging to himself. 

Two vignettes in support of the above 
considerations: 

1. J., two years old, whenever she leaves the 
house, asks for her ‘ bunny’ that protects her 
against the alien smells (and, of course, other 
representations) of outside reality. À 

2. An eight-year-old enuretic, severely neurotic 
child still actively soaks her transitional object, 
the tail of a woollen tiger, in her urine before 
she creeps into her mother’s bed, and she brings 
the object to her analytical hour. Her own 
smell, transferred to the transitional object, 
protects her against the threatening olfactory 
aspects of the mother representations. (Personal 
communication from Dr I. Mohacsy.) 


VII 


There is'a striking contrast between the fate x 
the visual (Peto, 1969), vestibular (Peto, 1970 
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and auditory (Isakower, 1939) forerunners of the 
superego on the one hand and on the other hand 
the development of the olfactory forerunner. 
While the first three sensory modalities undergo 
physiologically an increasing degree of intensity, 
acuity, and precision in ontogenesis, the olfac- 
tory sense organ’s strength diminishes and its 
range narrows in human social communications. 

Therefore the first three, with their increasingly 
enhanced physiological grasp and the con- 
comitant neutralization of their mental repre- 
sentations, add to the strength and consistency 
of the superego. The fourth, the olfactory 
forerunner, because the narrowing of its func- 
tioning has less opportunity for the neutraliza- 
tion of its representations, is apt to stay 
unaltered in its archaic form. This implies less 
opportunity to be built into the final neutralized 
structure of the superego. It represents a weak 
structure in the superego agency, as demon- 
strated in the fetishist. In the fetishist the 
olfactory forerunner preserves its original sig- 
nificance from a genetic, dynamic and structural 
point of view. It represents a locus minoris 
resistantiae in the superego of the fetishist which 
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may come to the fore in a variety of moral 
weaknesses and lack of judgement and errors 
in the sense of reality. 


SUMMARY 


Infantile olfactory stimulations, apart from their 
libidinous significance, are experienced by the child as 
threatening traumatic events attached to the primary 
parental objects. Through this mechanism they 
gain a threatening quality because they become part 
and parcel of the * bad” parental imagos. These 
dynamics determine that earliest stages of superego 
development are, ceteris paribus, anchored in this 
olfactory forerunner. It is, as a matter of course, 
not operational in the final mature, neutralized 
structure of the superego. However, regressions in 
the neurotic transference and psychotic hallucina- 
tions and delusions may bring to the fore this fore- 
runner as an actual experience of the patient. It is 
suggested that the typical * sniffing’ in the course 
of finding through minute olfactory stimulants the 
object that smells (Hermann) is a useful genetic and 
functional model for the corresponding moral 
activity to reach judgement and condemnation. 
Also, idiomatic expressions in languages point in this 
direction. 
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SOME CLINICAL AND THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF 
WORKING THROUGH 


MANUEL ROSS, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 


The purpose of this paper is to pursue a hypo- 
thesis that working through, in an operational 
and theoretical sense, can best be construed as a 
developmental system or organizational nexus 
which is eventually incorporated under the 
synthetic and integrative functions of the ego. 
Defined in this way, it would find its roots in all 
structures of the psyche and therefore be too 
broad a concept to lie within the definition of an 
ego function. With this assumption, phenomena 
such as transference and resistance would be 
subsumed as interdependent items falling within 
the envelope of the working through system and 
become an obvious part of an adaptive meta- 
psychology. Termination, for example, would 
not be determined solely by symptomatic 
improvement, resolution of the transference, or 
structural changes such as in the superego. It 
would be on the basis of whether the analysand 
had incorporated or revised a model of working 
through which showed signs of autonomy from 
the actual analytic situation. Problems of 
analytic technique would be defined in terms of 
how working through is different within the 
analytic situation and without. Although 
sounding ponderous, the phrase ‘ working 
through neurosis’ would have an analogous 
focusing effect comparable to that of the term 
“transference neurosis °. 

For an outline, the first section of the paper 
will be divided into two parts: one centring on 
the difficulties of definition, and the other on the 
quantitative or economic factor. In the second 
section I will discuss some factors that I think 
are common to all analytic situations, especially 
as they relate to working through. The third 
and last section will briefly sketch the course of 
an analysis that appeared to be particularly 
suited for an exploration of the problem. 


The difficulties of definition are immense. 
Let me start first with Freud's thinking in his 
work ‘ Beyond the Pleasure Principle’, It has 
been criticized, especially so in the concept of a 
death instinct, as lacking an evidential basis and 
methodologically being too broad in scope, 
especially in the seemingly haphazard way in 
which biological and psychological constructs 
were related to each other. It may be that three 
or four hundred years from now, the terms 
‘ biology ’ and ‘ psychology ’, with the attendant 
theoretical expedient of parallelism, will be 
handed over like alchemy and metaphysics to the 
history of science in exchange for something 
else.! At any rate, Freud cannot be faulted for 
the sweep of the paper or the boldness of his 
attempt to answer or provide an observational 
outpost on the deepest of questions such as: 
Why life? Why death? What is the nature of 
repetition and the exit from it in the phenomenon 
we call change? What are the demons that are 
lit at conception? If one looks backward from 
1920, there is a continuous thread leading into 
the paper, namely the central importance of 
conflict in human development, a notion that 
had an extraordinarily enriching effect on 
Freud’s research. This time, however, the 
conflict is of an instinctual nature providing the 
two Titans of his metapsychology. It is Eros and 
Thanatos, Eros and Ananke or Necessity, or, 
as he put it in ‘Analysis Terminable and 
Interminable’, Love and Strife. Freud said: 
«Jam well aware that the dualistic theory accord- 
ing to which an instinct of death or of destruction 
or aggression claims equal rights as a partner 
with Eros as manifested in the libido, has found 
little sympathy and has not really been accepted 
even among psychoanalysts’ (1937, p. 244). 
He then writes that recently he had with pleasure 


_ 1Hartmann (1939, p. 9): * When one makes the mistake 
in analysis of contrasting the id as the biological part of 
the personality with the ego as its nonbiological com- 
Ponent, one naturally encourages the tendency to make 

life” and “ mind” into absolutes. When in addition 


all biological values are acknowledged as supreme, one 
has approached dangerously near to that malady of the 
times whose nature it is to worship instinct and pour 
scorn on reason.” 
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discovered the nucleus of his theories in the 
writings of an ancient pre-Socratic philosopher, 
Empedocles: ‘I am very ready to give up the 
prestige of originality for the sake of such a 
confirmation, especially as I can never be certain, 
in view of the wide extent of my reading in early 
years, whether what I took for a new creation 
might not be an effect of cryptomnesia °’ (Freud, 
1937, p. 245). The reference to Empedocles and 
cryptomnesia was not accidental. It reveals 
Freud’s penchant for philosophy which he put 
aside early in his career, and a need to provide a 
philosophy for psychoanalysis, already by 1920a 
well-developed body of theory and technique. 
The forces in ‘ Beyond the Pleasure Principle ° 
are demonic and arise from an organic basis. In 
their fusion and defusion they are like a modern 
statement of chemical equilibrium. The Nirvana 
principle now replaces the pleasure principle and 
its genetic variant, the reality principle. Life 
and death forces are brought perilously close by 
this basic regulatory mechanism. 

Although the work is not generally considered 
as technical in nature, looking forward from 
1920, it laces a variety of disparate material 
together and tempts one to think of working 
through in a systemic sense as having a general 
and a specific theory—a general theory being 
drawn essentially along the lines of a meta- 
psychology, the specific theory dealing with 
psychopathology, normal development, etc. 
Something else took place in ‘Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle’. There was an important 
shift in definitional boundaries. In 1937 Freud 
summed up the thrust of this shift by speaking of 
“the behaviour of the two primal instincts, their 
distribution, mingling and defusion—things 
which we cannot think of as being confined to a 
single province of the mental apparatus, the id, 
the ego, or the superego’ (1937, p. 242). An 
assumption even more basic, found in the same 
work, is: ‘But we shall not overlook the fact 
that id and ego are originally one; nor does it 
imply any mystical overvaluation of heredity if 
we think it credible that, even before the ego 
has come into existence, the lines of development, 
trends and reactions which it will later exhibit 
are already laid down for it’ (p. 240). These 
two statements taken together provided the 
theoretical framework, the basic assumptive 
pillars, out of which Hartmann drew his more 
detailed description of the forces that drive 
the organism—forces which cut across structural 
lines and are distributed throughout the psyche 
in qualitatively different forms such as the 
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conflict-free sphere, sexual appetite, or the 
changes brought about by neutralization. This 
shifting of definitional boundaries is, in my 
opinion, fully as important as that which took 
place three years later when unconscious content 
such as defence, resistance and character 
structure were included within the purview of the 
ego, leading to changes not only in theory but in 
technique and our perception of the clinical 
material. Hartmann’s work, especially his 
delineation of the undifferentiated phase and a 
hierarchy of energy systems, provides a lead for 
an essential discussion of working through, 
especially in terms of an organizing terminology, 
Ferenczi probably had the same thing in mind 
when in his monograph, Thalassa, after theori- 
zing about disorders of ejaculation he concluded 
that the ejaculatory act consisted of a number 
of erotisms or parts such as anal and urethral 
components which, when summed together, 
became something new. He said: ‘I may be 
permitted to emphasize this new conception by 
giving it a name of its own; let us term such a 
synthesis of two or more erotisms in a higher 
unity the amphimixis of erotisms or instinct- 
components °’ (1933, p. 9). He then added: 


Metapsychology has heretofore worked with the 
hypothesis of mechanisms which are charged with 
energy and from which energy is withdrawn. The 
difference in reactions was thought of as being 
caused by a difference in mechanism, whereas in the 
case of energy it was only the quantity and not the 
quality or character that mattered. We conceived 
of the mental always as a variety of mechanisms 
operated by one and the same energy, in such manner 
that this energy might shift from one system to 
another; but we have never spoken specifically ofa 
shifting of qualities, above all of qualitative differ- 
ences in the energies themselves such as the amphi- 
mixis theory would demand (1933, p. 10). 


And 


Therefore, the metapsychological objections to the 
amphimixis theory need not disturb us any longer; 
on the contrary, we ought to consider whether we 
shall not have to exchange the conception of one 
energy but many mechanisms, attractive though er 
theory is by reason of its simplicity, for that of 4 
multiplicity of forms of energy (p. 10). 


ERDO ara r 
Here Ferenczi is citing what I think is a precurso. 


to Hartmann’s work and raising the question 3$ 
to whether any change in the aim of a drive 18 
not accompanied by qualitative distinc, Sa 
something which goes right to the heart ul 
problem of sublimation. Rather than elabora 
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on Ferenczi’s examples, which range in nature 
from ejaculation to the deepest regressive 
longings, I am going to quote one example of 
the unfolding of a child’s development from a 
work by Anna Freud. A second example is my 
own devising, something along the lines of a 
recipe. The examples are used not only to show 
qualitative changes, but as well demonstrate the 
notion that a cross-section of the child’s develop- 
ment at any particular point in time will reveal 
a particular mode or organization of working 
through. 

The first example is from Anna Freud’s paper 
on prediction and development (1958). In it, she 
quotes a well-known English educator’s observa- 
tion of his son’s development: 


According to the father’s notes, this boy first showed 
interest in water at the age of twelve months, when 
he began to do without napkins during daytime; he 
was occasionally found patting a pool of water he 
had made on the floor. ‘ Little pools of rainwater 
also interested him and he thoroughly enjoyed 
smacking the water in the bath or wash-hand basin. 
At fourteen months he was interested in turning 
water-taps on and off. When taken to the water- 
closet he watched the rush of water with great 
interest. At two years of age he spent hours con- 
trolling water supplies, filling and emptying buckets, 
tins, jars, teapots, hot-water bottles. He wanted to 
know where the water came from in the water-closet 
bowl. When he was taken to a gentlemen’s lavatory 
outside, he always insisted on seeing the hole down 
which the water went, and the cistern which supplied 
the water. At two and a half years he was tracing 
every pipe he could see; water supply pipes, drain 
pipes, rain-pipes, gas pipes. Hours were spent 
lighting and turning out gas jets.’ Before he was 
three, the father had to take the cover off the water- 
closet cistern to satisfy his curiosity. ‘ He spent about 
half an hour every day for a fortnight, standing on a 
ledge up at the cistern . . . He filled the cistern to the 
overflow, and wanted to know the function of every 
detail of the mechanism.’ The father goes on to how 
the child’s interest spread from here to fireplugs, 
fire engines, water pumps, the gas works, and the 
sewage works. In nursery school, at the age of four 
and a half years, when told the story of Moses in the 
Bulrushes and asked to draw a picture of Moses in 
his cradle, he supplied the cradle with a long line, 
Tepresenting a ‘drain pipe’ leading away from it 
{A. Freud, 1958, pp. 110-11). 


In this description, there is emphasis, pathological 
or not, on an overriding principle of continuity. 
It belongs irrespective of its clinical import to 
the general system of working through. In 
contrast, then is the specificity of working 
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through within the analytic situation. A dis- 
cussion of it, however, will be postponed until 
the end of the paper following the case presen- 
tation. 

The example of my own devising is a simplified 
profile. It has to do with a character trait called 
perseverance or tenacity, a part of the working 
through system, which also serves as a mode of 
relatedness, whether, for example, it be in the 
nature of an analytic situation, an artist’s 
interaction with his materials, or a simple 
intellectual task. I use the words perseverance 
or tenacity, rather than flexibility or resilience, 
because later I want to relate this quality to the 
neuroses. 

To describe the earliest roots of perseverance 
one could pick out of the oral period the infant’s 
ability to increasingly tolerate frustration and 
enter into a rhythmic relationship with the 
mothering figures. As I have said, this is 
obviously over-simplified, since in the first year 
of life, for example, the brain, that extraordinary 
monument to evolution, enlarges threefold, 
providing a biological basis for the development 
of memory, a memory which is to more or less 
imperfectly replace instinct as an adaptive tool 
and perhaps forever to separate man from an 
ambiguous Garden of Eden, his instinctual roots. 
In the anal epoch we could add the quality 
centring on the modalities of withholding and 
expulsion, revealing itself often in the maddening 
insistence of the child that he have his way. 
Sometimes this period is written off in our 
clinical histories as ‘ bowel training accomplished 
at two without difficulty’. By this rubric end- 
points are emphasized rather than process, and 
the struggle between the mother and the child 
left by the wayside. For example, the average 
alert mother will innately understand that there 
is no standard time for training and will not 
demand from the child that he become trained 
before he has some idea of what she wants from 
him. It essentially is determined by the mother’s 
assessment of the child’s development, especially 
his verbal capacity. If it is done too early, the 
erotization of sphincter function will not take 
place and later important schema of discharge 
centring on withholding and expulsion will be 
blunted. In this situation, faeces become a 
product dissociated from the complex processes 
of differentiation and integration. Even sphincter 
function that divides inside from outside may be 
lost, as it is in severe psychotic regressions. It is 
only a ‘ gift’ when it is regularly placed in the 
same spot, the child having acceded to the 
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mother’s will. They both share in the pleasure of 
having accomplished something together. The 
narcissism of the child finds a channel into pride 
and a sense of mastery and control of his own 
body functions with increasing autonomy from 
external stimuli. He begins to show broad 
general areas of reality-syntonic behaviour. His 
internal world is enriched, as is revealed by his 
expanding verbal capacities, and his object 
relationships grow to an extraordinary degree. 
He becomes educable. The mother at one point 
may smile in amusement and report to her 
spouse that the son or daughter shows signs of 
becoming civilized. In the oedipal period the 
possibilities of love and hate are enunciated. 
He can now persevere and abide with an assigned 
task even if it is done by a surrogate figure 
modelled on his parents. The point is that 
perseverance is developed as a model for differen- 
tiation by the end of early childhood, roughly 
somewhere around the age of five. What will be 
elaborated later will be an epiphenomenon and 
not something new. The oedipal constellation 
is thus capped by one of its great sublimations, 
called here a system of working through. As to 
the question of whether the oedipal situation is 
“normally ° repressed or disappears, the answer 
is probably neither. The aim of it is changed and 
like all true sublimations it loses any obvious 
connection to its roots. In this recipe the quality 
of perseverance is not exclusively an ego function, 
but is related to all structures and unfolds in a 
certain synchronous fashion. The term ‘ego 
defect’ would therefore be discarded for a 
concept centring on damage done to a part of the 
working through system. 

These two examples also emphasize that 
working through does not take place just within 
the analytic situation. It is an unceasing 
characteristic of all organic life. Analytic work 
itself includes a prenatal and a postnatal part. 
It becomes of immediate and vital importance for 
the child analyst to diagnose the nature of what 
he sees and to decide whether it is a part of 
normal development. In assessing an adolescent 
he may have to determine whether the processes 
of intellectualization are benign or possibly the 
precursors of a crippling defence against 
sexuality. A 20-year-old may put off analytic 
work because she has unconscious pretensions 
to immortality. At 30 she may realize that she 
has just so much time. In the 10-year period a 
denial has been stripped away. In the post- 
analytic period the analytic work will run its 
course through later developments in the analy- 
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sand’s life. At the time of termination the result 
may be considered poor. It may later turn out 
to be surprisingly effective, or vice versa. We 
can never be sure what the reality factors will be 
later on or how fate will amend itself in the form 
we call luck. Even at the end of life, working 
through continues. Now one mourns one’s own 
disappearance beyond the event of death. 
Problems of separation will rise as they had in 
the earliest period of life, especially the separa- 
tion from sense of consciousness that originally 
arose perhaps in the intrauterine state, but most 
certainly at latest at the interface between mouth 
and breast or the painful perception of being 
away from that conjunction. The passivity of 
waiting for death may be intolerable. Suicide 
itself under these circumstances may be regarded 
as a last affirmation of human activity. Although 
working through has been compared to mourn- 
ing, it is probably the other way around— 
mourning is a subspecies of working through. 
To return to the quality of perseverance, 
aspects of it reveal themselves in different ways. 
For example, every neurotic learns how to 
accommodate himself, however uneasily, to his 
symptoms. He may even devise, consciously or 
unconsciously, a way of profiting from it in the 
form of secondary gain. Observers may be 
aware of its obviously crippling effect, but to the 
sufferer he must drag his symptoms around very 
much like a benumbed limb of the conversion 
hysteric, a part, and yet paradoxically not a 
part, of himself. Within the impulse-ridden 
character, perseverance or tenacity is remarkable 
by its absence. Indeed, he cannot be analysed 
because he will bolt at the first crunch, especially 
if it is a piece of transference. The analyst's task 
is to get this within view as soon as possible, 
perhaps even with reference to historical ante- 
cedents predicting that it will occur. Even 
though the analyst runs the danger of being 
construed as a soothsayer or carrier of magical 
declarations, it will at least be on board when 
the trouble arises. In depressive illness the 
working alliance is immediately complicated 
because the patient no longer believes that he 
can see his way through his difficulties. The 
future is cut off. He is driven back to a guilt- 
ridden, aggressively twisted past. The me 
may be seen as a tormentor. A state of painfu 
helplessness ensues. The patient may be uncon- 
trollable. Perhaps the only thing that may be 
helpful at the time is the analyst’s persistent 
attention to the task before him, his constancy 
in the face of the patient’s depressive attack, 4 
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type of therapeutic perseverance and an element 
of working through which the patient may begin 
to incorporate, 

A second, perhaps insuperable, difficulty 
limiting the definition of working through is the 
economic or quantitative factor. Freud was at 
pains in * Analysis Terminable and Interminable ° 
to point out its crucial importance, not only in 
terms of the drives and their transformation, 
but in the variants found in the constitutional 
factors at a particular moment in time. Although 
the paper has been described as having a 
pessimistic tone, it is probably unwise to under- 
estimate more than 50 years of Freud’s experience 
in the clinical applications of psychoanalysis, or 
to assume that with the advances in ego psycho- 
logy and other areas of theory there will neces- 
sarily be better results. Case histories tend to be 
overweighted with dynamic and genetic pro- 
positions, in part because they are the easiest to 
describe. It is obvious that similar dynamics do 
not make for similar patients. For example, 
two obsessional patients, all other things being 
equal, may treat language the same way, i.e. 
as something to be squeezed out or held for a 
possible moment of omnipotent control. Because 
of it, their speech may be retarded or stickily 
precise, with numerous ellipses, qualifiers, etc. 
Human tolerances of retarded speech are 
relatively narrow. If one of these patients 
exceeds the limits, he may lead the analyst to 
feel as if he is lunging forward to complete what 
the patient is holding back, or of being an 
externalized painful, prodding, synthetic func- 
tion for a type of disrupted language. The 
analysis may be jeopardized because of the wear 
and tear on the analyst, rather than on any 
dynamic or genetic proposition being overlooked. 
Essentially the difference between the two 
patients is of a quantitative nature. 

It may take years to arrive at an assessment of 
the economics of an illness. Logically it should 
be done with the appearance of the transference 
neurosis. The superego-ego tensions, and the 
analysand’s treating recovery aS a threat may 
ultimately be reduced to a quantitative factor. 
Although there appeared to be a general 
acceptance of the notion that a transference 
neurosis is an essential part of analytic work, the 
concept itself is a blurred one. For example, 
what may be written off as a negative therapeutic 
reaction after years of work, could be instead the 
appearance of the transference neurosis with all 
the impressiveness of its strength, especially in 
certain patients who have shown an addiction to 
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living for one of their own productions, espe- 
cially the transferences. Relationships outside 
the analytic situation may suffer by com- 
parison. Historically it might be possible to 
unearth previous examples of this particular type 
of working through, such as a predisposition 
towards certain types of obsessional love that go 
painfully and compulsively unrequited, either in 
actuality or fantasy. 

In the * Introductory Lectures’ Freud said: 


The distinction between nervous health and neurosis 
is thus reduced to a practical question and is decided 
by the outcome—by whether the subject is left with a 
sufficient amount of capacity for enjoyment and of 
efficiency. It probably goes back to the relative sizes 
of the quota of energy that remains free and that 
which is bound by repression, and is of a quantitative 
not a qualitative nature (1917, p. 457). 


Closely related to these statements is his concept 
of taming which he first refers to in the Project: 


What is it, then, that happens to memories capable of 
affect till they are tamed? It cannot be supposed 
that ‘ time’, repetition, weakens their capacity for 
affect, since ordinarily that factor [repetition] 
actually contributes to strengthening an association. 
Something must no doubt happen in [the course of) 
‘time’, during the repetitions, which brings about 
this subjugation [of the memories}; and this can be 
nothing other than that a relation to the ego or to 
ego-cathexes obtains power over the memories . . . 
Particularly large and repeated binding from the ego 
is required before this facilitation to unpleasure can 
be counterbalanced (Freud, 1895, pp. 380-1). 


In 1937 he wrote: 


To avoid misunderstanding it is not unnecessary, 
perhaps, to explain more exactly what is meant by 
* permanently disposing of an instinctual demand °. 
Certainly not * causing the demand to disappear so 
that nothing more is ever heard from it again ’. 
This is in general impossible, nor is it at all to be 
desired. No, we mean something else, something 
which may be roughly described as a * taming ` of the 
instinct (pp. 224-5). 


He then said that the taming factor cannot be 
elucidated without metapsychological specula- 
tion. He then added: ‘ We have only a single clue 
to start from—though it is a clue of the highest 
value—namely the antithesis between the pri- 
mary and secondary processes ’ (p. 225). In both 
these examples, the emphasis is on binding, 
either by a structure or in a change from freely 
mobile to bound energy. Closer to a pure 
economic theory in terms of discharge are the 
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qualities of fading, wearing away and effacement 
which he refers to in the * Preliminary Communi- 
cation to the Studies on Hysteria’. He said: 
‘* The fading of a memory or the losing of its 
affect depends upon various factors. The most 
important of these is whether there has been an 
energetic reaction to the event that provokes an 
affect’ (Breuer & Freud, 1893, p. 8). He then 
added that if there has been no such reaction 
then the event will retain its affective tone. 
Abreaction, however, is not the only way of 
dealing with a trauma: ‘A memory of such a 
trauma, even if it has not been abreacted, enters 
the great complex of associations, it comes 
alongside other experiences, which may con- 
tradict it, and is subjected to rectification by other 
ideas ° (p. 9). A third factor is added: ‘ To this 
we must add the general effacement of impres- 
sions, the fading of memories which we name 
“ forgetting ” and which wears away those ideas 
in particular that are no longer affectively 
operative’ (p. 9). Ideas become pathological 
“because they have been denied the normal 
wearing-away process by means of abreaction 
and reproduction in states of uninhibited 
association’ (p. 11). ‘Wearing away’ and 
“effacement °’ play a vital part in development 
and in all analytic work. It is one of the reasons 
that analysis runs such an inordinately lengthy 
period, with dramatic shifts being a rarity. 
Perhaps the most famous example of all repeti- 
tive behaviour in all the psychoanalytic literature 
exemplifies the quality of effacement or wearing 
away. In ‘Beyond the Pleasure Principle’ 
Freud describes the behaviour of a 14-year-old in 
dealing with separation anxiety. The boy 
devises a repetitive game with a reel attached to a 
string. He makes the reel disappear and then 
pulls it back. The child had also discovered a 
way of making himself disappear by crouching 
down in front of a full-length mirror which did 
not quite reach to the floor. Freud interpreted 
this behaviour as follows: ‘ It was related to the 
child’s great cultural achievement—the instinc- 
tual renunciation (that is, the renunciation of 
instinctual satisfaction) which he had made in 
allowing his mother to go away without pro- 
testing. He compensated himself for this, as it 
were, by himself staging the disappearance and 
fas of the objects within his reach’ (1920, 
p. 15). 

The point I wish to emphasize, however, is 
not only the abreactive effacement already 
repetitively carried out, but in addition that the 
child at one and a half had already developed a 
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rather primitive model of working through. That 
it is repetitive is in part explained by the limited 
repertoire which the child can use to meet 
the trauma. In this example, trauma, repetition, 
and mastery are related terms or stations alonga 
continuum. 

In this section of the paper, I am going to 
comment on some seemingly commonplace 
formalities of the analytic situation that contri- 
bute to a propitious aura for cathectic shifts, not 
only in the patient, but also in the analyst. It is 
also reflective of a notation that psychoanalysis 
can best be approached, not by separating theory 
and technique even for ‘ convenience’, but by 
treating it as an organic whole following the 
style of Hartmann. One way of doing this would 
be to trace the chronology of Freud’s thought 
and of how he reworked multidetermined 
phenomena in a systemicsense. A psychoanalytic 
curriculum could be based on this. For example, 
in the first semester, The Project, Chapter 
Seven and the biographical works of Jones and 
Schur could be studied to provide a synoptic 
view for a more detailed study later. 

One of the most impressive things in the 
development of Freud’s technique is his rela- 
tional distance to clinical data. Tied into his 
statement that one had to work like a beast to 
unravel a dream was his detached veneration of 
the complexity of the material. He warns the 
doctor about therapeutic fervour and advises 
him to be searching for elements of his own 
omnipotence or any belief that a neurosis will 
easily unravel itself. He said in relationship to 
dream analysis: ‘One must be content if the 
attempt at interpretation brings a single patho- 
genic wishful impulse to life ’ (1911, p. 93). And: 
“Tt is scarcely ever right to sacrifice this thera; 
peutic aim to an interest in dream-interpretation 
(p. 92). He added: ‘I submit, therefore, that 
dream-interpretation should not be pursued in 
analytic treatment as an art for its own sake 
(p. 94). In his technical papers there is a consis 
tent tone in which the stress is on the non- 
intrusive role of the doctor and the usefulness of 
staying out of the way of the patient’s develop- 
ment of the transference neurosis. ms 

In promulgating his rules to other phy 
practising psychoanalysis there is a quality © 
tentativeness: ‘I must, however, make it cleat 
that what I am asserting is that this technique 
the only one suited to my individuality; I do Er 
venture to deny that a physician quite different y 
constituted might find himself driven to adop 


a different attitude to his patients and to the task 
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before him ’ (19125, p. 11). As if in response to a 
question which indicated emphasizing one 
aspect of analytic as over and against another 
such as too assiduously tracking resistance, he 
said: ‘ For our experience has shown us—and 
the fact can be confirmed as often as we please— 
that if a patient’s free associations fail, the 
stoppage can invariably be removed by an 
assurance that he is being dominated at the 
moment by an association which is concerned 
with the doctor himself or with something con- 
nected with him’ (1912a, p. 101). Freud then 
added an interesting footnote to this statement: 
‘I mean when they really cease, and not when, 
for instance, the patient keeps them back owing 
to ordinary feelings of unpleasure ’ [my italics]. 
To the doctor he recommends a posture of 
benevolent detachment with the elimination of 
any distraction, including taking notes. The 
doctor is to hear in a new way: ‘It consists 
simply in not directing one’s notice to anything 
in particular and maintaining the same “ evenly- 
suspended attention ” (as I have called it) in the 
face of all that one hears’ (19126, p. 111). And 
further: ‘It will be seen that the rule of giving 
equal notice to everything is the necessary 
counterpart to the demand made on the patient 
that he should communicate everything that 
occurs to him without criticism or selection ’ (p. 
112). The doctor ‘ should withhold all conscious 
influences from his capacity to attend, and give 
himself over completely to his “ unconscious 
memory ”’’ (p. 112). Freud cautions against specu- 
lation and any premature summation of clinical 
material. In the ‘Introductory Lectures’ he 
wrote: 


It will not be out of place to give a warning that 
we can draw no direct conclusion from the distribu- 
tion of the libido during and resulting from the 
treatment as to how it was distributed during the 
illness. Suppose we succeeded in bringing a case to 
a favourable conclusion by setting up and then 
resolving a strong father-transference to the doctor. 
It would not be correct to conclude that the patient 
had suffered previously from a similar unconscious 
attachment of his libido to his father. His father- 
transference was merely the battlefield on which we 
gained control of his libido; the patient’s libido was 
directed to it from other positions ... Not until 
after the transference has once more been resolved 
can we reconstruct in our thoughts the distribution 
of libido which had prevailed during the illness 
(1917, pp. 455-6). 


In his paper on the ‘ Dynamics of Transference ° 
he put it in another way: 
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This, however, should not lead us to conclude in 
general that the clement selected for transference- 
resistance is of peculiar pathogenic importance. If 
in the course of a battle there is a particularly 
embittered struggle over the possession of some little 
church or some individual farm, there is no need to 
suppose that the church is a national shrine, perhaps, 
or that the house shelters the army's pay-chest. The 
value of the object may be a purely tactical one and 
ag Poor emerge only in this one battle (1912a, 
p- ). 


In these descriptions—and this is a central thesis 
of my presentation—the variable factor is the 
transference. What is constant is the system 
working through which uses the transference to 
propel and manifest itself. Historically, the 
transference and the system working through 
may or may not be genetically linked as they 
come to light in the analytic work. Trans- 
ference, therefore, has no inherent truth function. 

In describing the course of analytic work 
Freud said that the beginning and the end can 
be learned, but the whole middle part must be 
based on one’s experience or the experience of 
others. This assertion points out one of the 
differences between psychoanalysis and other 
therapies. In the beginning and the end of the 
psychoanalytic therapy, there is a degree of 
explicitness. In the beginning, for example, 
there is the arrival at a contract between the 
analyst and the analysand and the analysand’s 
natural tendency to outline some kind of 
sequential history. In the termination period 
there is the fixed date and a tendency for summa- 
tion. In psychoanalytic therapy there is a drift 
towards what is implicit in all behaviour. This 
can be contrasted, for instance, with the brief 
psychotherapies where an effort has to be made 
to close off such powerful forces as transference 
or any type of implicitness that does not lead to 
closure. The therapist’s armamentarium here 
will include such things as reassurance, advice 
and perhaps even drugs to abort such a 
course. 

Freud’s operational detachment did not arise 
de novo. In part it was a product of his genius 
and respectful diffidence toward others. He said 
of his abandonment of hypnotic technique: 
‘For the doctor it became, in the long run, 
monotonous: in each case, in the same way, with 
the same ceremonial, forbidding the most 
variegated symptoms to exist, without being 
able to learn anything of their sense and meaning. 
Jt was hackwork and not a scientific activity, 
and it recalled magic, incantations, and hocus- 
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pocus’ (1917, p. 449). According to James 
Strachey, we know that Freud’s use of hypno- 
tism fell approximately between the years 1887 
and 1896. Sometime before 1900 Freud aban- 
doned his use of the pressure technique as a tool 
in gathering the patient’s associations. With this 
step, went the last vestiges of a formally manip- 
ulative relationship with his patient. In it he had 
created an instrument that has remained un- 
changed in its essentials up until today. We, 
his inheritors, would no longer hear the same 
way we heard before. Perhaps there is some 
connexion between this event” and the progress 
in Freud’s self-analysis at that time. 

Freud’s disinclination to intervene in the lives 
of others, even after he had acquired a formid- 
able and imposing reputation, is illustrated in his 
relationship with Ferenczi. According to Jones, 
Ferenczi had approached Freud and asked him 
why he had not given more attention to the 
possibility of a negative transference. Ferenczi 
had been analysed by Freud in 1914 and 1916 
for a total of 16 formal hours. Undoubtedly 
there were numerous informal meetings. Freud 
responded: ‘ To activate it would certainly have 
required some unfriendly piece of behaviour in 
reality on the analyst’s part’ (1937, p. 222). 
Furthermore, he added: ‘ Not every good rela- 
tion between an analyst and a subject during and 
after analysis was to be regarded as a trans- 
ference; there were also friendly relations which 
were based on reality and which proved to be 
viable.’ This episode itself was a repetition and a 
type of transference in the form of idealization 
as attested to by an earlier episode between Freud 
and Ferenczi. It happened in the summer of 
1910 when they both went on a vacation trip to 
Sicily. Apparently Ferenczi had behaved at 
times more like an analysand than a companion. 
When he returned to Budapest he sent Freud 
an apologetic letter. Freud replied as follows: 


Dear Friend, It is remarkable how much more 
clearly you can express yourself in writing than in 
speaking. Naturally I knew very much or most of 
what you write and now need to give you only a few 
explanations. Why I didn’t give you a scolding and 
so opened the way to a mutual understanding? Quite 
true, it was weak of me. I am not the psychoanaly- 
tical superman that you construed in your imagina- 
tion, nor have I overcome the counter-transference. 
I couldn’t treat you in that way, any more than I 
could have my three sons because I am too fond of 
ae at should feel sorry for them (Schur, 1972, 
p. : 
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Another factor that pushed Freud into aban- 
doning the hypnotic technique was not only its 
unreliability, but also advances in theory. What 
was being abreacted was not solely the repressed, 
whether based in reality or not, but transferences 
in a raw, unanalysed state. These transferences, 
I believe, served as a vehicle for a hierarchy of 
unconscious models of working through. Patients 
may select different forms of treatment that 
comply with this unconscious aspect. For 
example, the hysteric seems to fit readily into a 
hypnotic model because it complies with an 
underlying traumatophilic disposition on their 
part, leading to repeated transference crises. 
There is a magical belief in their seductive 
powers, and a structuralization of their gulli- 
bility in the relationship of the hypnotist to his 
subject. Brittle faith finds a resting place in 
usually temporary idealizations of the wonder 
worker, itself a fragment of positive transference 
that usually remains sublimely unanalysed. 
Another unconscious model of working through 
that is channelled into psychotherapeutic models 
is the seemingly endless variety of treatment 
situations which stress ‘ getting it out’. It is as 
though the participants are forever doomed to 
repeat the cathartic method. Essentially it is a 
buyer’s market and we may be on the road to 
creating a technique for each component of the 
sexual or aggressive drive. Mayhem, exhi- 
bitionism and even sexual involvement are 
advocated for the patient’s ‘ good ’, in the latter 
case the therapist depicting his or her genitalia 
as a therapeutic instrument. Analysis itself is 
not without its dangers. The patient may enter 
analytic treatment for a pathological reinforce- 
ment of defences or use it to delay further 
development by assuming that when his analysis 
is over then he will ‘ really begin to live’. _ 

What then of the analyst’s activity? Fenichel 
stated it as: ‘ The ideal analytic technique con- 
sists in the analyst’s doing nothing other than 
interpreting, and the ideal handling of the 
transference, too, consists in not letting oneself 
be seduced into anything else’ (1941, P- 87). 
Fenichel interestingly describes a special type 0” 
interpretation which he calls working through: 
‘The process that requires demonstrating to 
patients the same thing again and agam at 
different times or in various connections J$ 
called, following Freud, “ working through 
(pp. 78-9). Perhaps parameters are a variety o 
this type of interpretation. It may be that they 
are very exact indeed. It seems a paradox that 


* That is, the momentous shift from mutually intrusive protoanalytic manipulations to a freer drift into the depth. 
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after years of work the analyst would direct the 
patient to renounce his symptoms or to confront 
the anxiety-laden situation that brought him 
into analytic work. It may look like all that has 
gone on before is verbiage and the only impor- 
tant thing is the prescription at the end. This is 
not the case. Most neurotics have some idea of 
how they should be living or what they are 
avoiding before they enter treatment. The un- 
conscious roots of it are lost or they may be 
known in a state of isolation as in the obsessional. 
The parametric statement may go right to the 
core of a developmental fault in the working 
through system and they are in no way inferior 
and are analogous to the comments that the 
perceptive mother makes as she pushes the 
possibilities of growth and capitalizes on her 
child’s innate givens. Parametric remarks also 
trench upon the tenuous relationship of learning 
theory to psychoanalysis What I want to 
emphasize is that within the analytic situation, 
the very formalities of it, one of which is its 
length, contribute to a new release of forces 
within the system of working through. George 
Klein has commented on this in his paper * On 
Hearing One’s Own Voice’. He wrote of the 
disruptive effect of white noise on auditory 
feedback: 


A wholesale reduction of auditory feedback from 
one’s own voice is somewhat analogous in its effects 
to those on the couch in the psychoanalytic situation. 
The upright position is important in sustaining the 
integrity of certain thought functions and operations. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of disciplined thinking can 
occur while one is on one’s back, indeed some people 
seem to prefer it. But there is no doubt that, by and 
large, the upright posture and association tonic 
patterns of the organism are part of an orienting 
structure that is helpful to concentrated disciplined 
thought (1965, p. 340). 


To describe the posture of the analyst as a 
‘blank screen’ does not do justice to the com- 
plexity of the analytic relationship. It is a 
situation peculiar unto itself. It may be that the 
analytic situation itself accentuates the dis- 
crepancy between the felt qualities of a trans- 
ference reaction and the subject’s observation 
that there is a disparity between his felt trans- 
ference and the actuality of the analyst. Some- 
where between the drowning out effect of 
excessive affect or the pointlessness of sterile 
intellectualization, there is an area where the 
analyst and the patient share something between 
them in which the voices of the past rise up as if 
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there is a third observable to be shared between 
them. Also, in the analytic relationship, a safe 
regression with the concurrent cathectic changes 
takes place, this time with the analyst as an 
aiding member of the therapeutic alliance. 

In the last section of this paper a case history 
will be schematically outlined, covering more 
than four years of analytic work. Because of the 
nature of this patient’s history, it seemed apt for a 
discussion of working through. 

The patient, A., a comely 39-year-old woman, 
came complaining of (1) marital difficulties, 
(2) unrewarding work experience, (3) periods of 
poor appetite and depression, and (4) a persistent 
notion that something was wrong with her body. 

1. Her marriage was her second and in it anger, 
sadism and depression were in effect with her- 
self, usually the aggressor. Freely, she informed 
her husband of extramarital attachments while 
he wallowed in defeat all the more an object of 
her contempt. When either was promoted, the 
partner would become morose. It was the 
sport of both to watch a cat killing a baby rabbit 
or the family’s pet snake devouring a whole 
chick. With her unstable adolescent stepson she 
went out of her way to tease him with nudity 
while her husband sat dumbly by, the practice 
finally ceasing when the boy was admitted to a 
mental hospital for a short period. 

2. Although her job was in a scientific field 
of her choice, one for which she trained in earn- 
ing her doctoral degree, her work record suffered 
nevertheless as she hinged her success on affairs 
with her bosses and denigrated her scientific 
ability as well as theirs. 

3. At times, she hated everyone, had little use 
for life itself and spread a blanket of depression 
over everything. Often she could give nothing to 
anyone and even lost the desire to feed herself. 

4. Somatic references were vaguely put: 
‘ something wrong ’, ‘ something missing °. While 
these might appear during a period of depression 
and reflect her general dissatisfaction with her- 
self, such symptoms did not reach psychotic pro- 
portions, but reflected directly to items within 
awareness and control, namely an early life 
infestation with worms and an ongoing detest- 
ing of her femininity. 

Her mother, a mathematics teacher, seen as 
depressed and fearful, divorced her father, whom 
she deemed socially inferior, when the patient 
was a year old. Mother and daughter thus lived 
alone, being all to each other. Father’s occasional 
visits during the next five years were associated 
with anger and reaffirmation of loyalty to 
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mother. At six, the patient was told that her 
father had accidently shot himself in the head 
with a rifle. Soon after, mother married again to 
a dependent artist and had three more children. 

In interruption of the mother-child attach- 
ment, father’s death and mother’s remarriage, 
the birth of the oldest step-sister, J., mother’s 
preoccupation with patient’s anus (counting 
worm segments, or arranging them geometrically) 
led to an exceedingly critical and conflicted 
period in the patient’s formative years. 

The patient excelled in school work and earned 
an advanced degree, although she was always 
nagged by a sense of inferiority. Her first 
marriage ended quickly in divorce. At 30 she 
married her present husband. He brought along a 
four-year-old son to whom they added two more 
children. Two years before the analysis began, 
step-sister J. shot herself in the head. Six months 
later mother suddenly died from emphysema. 
She showed no grief at either funeral, but began 
a series of affairs in which she conceived of her- 
self as a desperately dependent creature, able 
only by seduction to maintain employment or 
any other interest from the outside world. 

The patient, seeing the analytic situation as a 
safe island and the analyst as a dependable 
figure, fitted herself readily into treatment. This 
strongly positive but somewhat infantile reaction 
also represented a preverbal transference and a 
way of masking negative affects. 

For expository purposes, the analysis can be 
divided into three parts: (1) the work of mourn- 
ing which extended throughout the analysis; 
(2) the revival and the reconstruction of her 
damaged oedipal constellation leading to a 
genital functioning less attenuated by anal 
sadism, by envy of males and by conversion 
reactions; and (3) the clarification of self and 
object concepts, especially in relationship to her 
mother. 

1. The patient cried in almost every hour as 
she renewed the work of mourning. Anniversary 
reactions were common. On the date of her 
mother’s death, she complained of feeling dead, 
of chest pains and of a compulsion to check her 
pulse. On the date of her sister’s death she 
suffered from ‘ splitting headaches’, As the 
anniversary phenomena were demonstrated to 
her, she recovered early memories of her own 
father. Underneath her anger towards men was 
the fantasy of an idealized father who some day 
would return, the hope serving as a potent source 
of transference in which she relived again and 
again the disappointments she experienced with 
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men, none of whom approximated the fantasied 
father. The acknowledgement that he had pro- 
bably committed suicide brought forth anger 
that he had ripped himself out of her life. She 
discovered a fear that unless she kept conflicts 
with the analyst at a lukewarm or intellectual 
level or was seductive, that he would be driven 
into a sudden departure via suicide. 

2. The patient’s genital life was dominated by 
operations of withholding, expulsion and sado- 
masochism. Her subjective experience during 
intercourse was: ‘ This is a dirty matter. I’m not 
going to give him the pleasure of seeing me 
excited. Oh what the hell, let him have it anyway. 
It’s not worth anything.’ In a repetitive dream, 
she strove to reach the tops of buildings by 
elevators or stairs. As she got closer to her goal, 
decay would set in and it seemed that the struc- 
ture would collapse. Her associations revealed 
a wish for a better sexual life. In particular, she 
wanted relief from over-competitiveness between 
the sexes, from the confusion of orgastic and 
faecal release and from concepts of her body as 
damaged, castrated, decayed or composed of 
the dead parts and pieces incorporated from her 
mother and sister. Like her mother, she was 
preoccupied with having plastic surgery to 
repair what she thought was a receding chin. In 
one dream, the repair work was done with the 
addition of ‘ something hanging down °. Analysis 
revealed that the persistent feelings of worminess 
served to express and act as screen memories for 
a complex centring on the ‘ dirtiness ° of mastur- 
bation and the belief that she had a hidden, 
contaminated, worm-like penis which would 
appear one day from its cloacal sac. < 

As closeness grew in the analytic relationship, 
she attempted to replace father with the analyst, 
yet feared always that the budding relationship 
would end in disaster. She wished to control the 
coming and going of the analyst. When he 
returned from a vacation with a moustache, she 
found it threatening as if she had experienced a 
loss. Her anxiety was explained to her as an 
attempt to anticipate all in order to master 
trauma that she had experienced passively, 
especially her father’s death. 

3. Throughout the analysis, the patient 1e- 
worked her desire for a nourishing figure who 
would meet her demands without reciprocation 
or acknowledgement. This characteristic ap- 
peared in the analytic situation when the analyst 
requested to be paid on the twentieth of each 
month. Resentfully, she had to admit that 
someone else’s needs might not coincide with 
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hers. Though she paid only a fifth of it, she 
complained of the analyst’s bills and whined 
about the strain of giving when she was getting 
so little. Once she said, * You and me and Blue 
Cross are going on forever.” The analyst asked 
her whether he would have any vote in the 
matter. This confrontation led to example after 
example of how her mother responded im- 
mediately to the patient’s needs in the first six 
years. Any intruder in this system was hated. 
The patient saw the primal scene as mother being 
taken away by an assailant whose only qualifica- 
tion was possession of a penis. This in turn 
fuelled her hatred and envy of men. Underneath 
the impulse to castrate men was a wish to turn 
them into maternal figures. Near the end of the 
analysis, the patient dreamed of mother having a 
penis and grafting it on to her by intercourse. 
This was to be the analyst’s final ‘ gift’ to her if 
she was seductive enough. Her wish to have men 
act as idealized mothers who would anticipate 
her needs came to the fore especially in the last 
year of work. By that time she had become 
increasingly comfortable in being able to express 
a wide range of affects. In one hour she com- 
plained of what ‘ unfeeling bastards ’ men could 
be. The analyst responded by telling her that 
she would be hard put to find anyone, who like 
her mother, would create geometric figures out 
of what she left in the toilet bowl. In another 
hour she recalled being seated, at the age of 16, 
in the back of a car with stepfather and mother 
in front. After a while, her mother said, “I 
think we’d better stop. A. must be getting 
hungry.’ For a moment, the patient lay silently 
on the couch and then burst into laughter and 
said, ‘ That’s what I want from everybody, to 
not even have to think about what I want, but 
to have it there.’ 

In the termination period the patient re- 
examined the major themes of the analysis. 
Affects associated with previously dammed up 
areas had become more tolerable and formerly 
unconscious conflicts were under the observation 
of the ego. The mourning process now centred 
on the loss of the analyst. The softening of her 
superego and the dilution of her narcissism 
through rational idealizations afforded her 
considerable psychic freedom. As her ruthless 
quest for unconditional love lessened, so did her 
moods of futility lessen. It should also be 
mentioned that the patient had improved 
dramatically. At work, she had been promoted 
tapidly and had become a supervisor with five or 
six men working for her. She and her husband 
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had met cach other's sexual needs. The oedipal 
material was related to concern about the envy 
of others for her successes. 

Two remarks typified the termination material; 
(a) * In a crazy way, you're the last real tie I have 
to my mother and I don't want to give it up.’ 
(b) ‘ Looking back upon it, when I think of the 
chronic misery I felt and what I was, it’s un- 
believable.’ In addition, she acknowledged some 
existential verities such as ageing, death and the 
uncrossability of incest barriers. 

It may be asked as to why the patient sought 
analysis at the time she did. There is no doubt 
that the death of her mother and the suicide of 
her sister opened up old wounds, releasing painful 
symptoms. At the same time, it provided her 
with the courage to begin to review her life. 
Mourning, if it is to remain mourning, and not 
become a pathological holding on to lost objects, 
implies the ability to put an end to itself. It 
became for her a nodal point from which she 
felt she could no longer go backward. At first 
she attempted to recapitulate past relationships 
by a number of affairs in which she was seeking 
not only the idealized father, but as well a 
mother who would nurture her. When this failed, 
the mourning process proper began. It was 
obvious that the seemingly endless stream of 
tears was not only for the losses in her life, but 
something else as well. She was mourning a 
damaged series of identifications, one of which 
was her mother’s customary method for dealing 
with loss, namely a denigration of the lost object 
rather than an acknowledgement of its worth. 
In the analysis she also had to mourn the loss of 
her infantile grandiosity and a belief that she 
could somehow magically alter a grotesque body 
image. One of the first things that happened was 
that she saw the analytic situation as a haven. 
It became possible for her to reasonably dis- 
charge affects, especially through the oral 
musculature in the form of verbalization. There 
were a number of dreams in which her teeth were 
falling out. One of her associations was that 
when she was furious, she wanted to bite and 
tear off chunks of flesh. 

Transference had a multiplying effect; it was 
not just one hour out of twenty-four and it led 
to a healing cease fire in her sadomasochistic 
relationship with her husband where they could 
step back and see each other at a distance. For 
years her husband feared that she would stop 
treatment and they would return to their pre- 
vious relationship in all its intensity. Historically, 
it was evident that discharge had not taken place 
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at the time of either her separation from her 
father or his suicide. She repeated this at her 
sister’s and mother’s death. Previous models of 
working through were examined with her and the 
reasons for their failure. The analytic alliance 
which grew out of a positive transference 
renewed in her a nascent belief that a collabora- 
tive effort with another person was possible 
and that it would not end in disparagement or, 
as it had in the past, with the finality of murder. 

The work with this patient revealed the unique- 
ness of the psychoanalytic instrument. For her, 
there was a felicitous conjunction between 
therapeutic purpose and the structure of the 
analytic situation. In infancy and childhood, she 
had undergone traumas which her immature ego 
experienced as states of helplessness. Later she 
learned to defend herself against these states by 
a compulsive need to control, blind competitive- 
ness, etc. The psychoanalytic situation carries 
within itself certain stabilities which have 
become commonplace. The analyst, barring 
accident or illness, is there. There is time enough. 
He will listen. He will not be diverted from his 
purpose by seduction, affective postures, etc. 
For this patient, these new stabilities were the 
minimal requirements for her to begin an 
examination of herself. The feared, neurotically 
enclosed past with its grisly reminders would not 
be repeated. Working through or, more pro- 
perly, reworking through within the analytic 
situation is singular in its depth and consistency 
of focus. The processes of working through 
itself are attended to by the analyst. It is within 
this context that descriptions and interpreta- 
tions are made, the hallmarks of psychoanalytic 
therapy. 

An example of this occurred near the end of 
the second year of work. The writer had been 
aware for some months that the work was in the 
doldrums. Looking at it, it appeared the patient 
was dispatching whatever I said to her either by 
dumping it hostilely on her husband through the 
‘innocence’ of discussion or by burying her 
assent in a mass of verbiage which made for- 
getting easy. After becoming aware of it, the 
writer said, * You feel that if you accept some- 
thing I say, it'll be a feather in my cap.’ The 
patient said that she never thought of it that way, 
but she was sure I was right. The interpretation 
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and her response to it ramified itself throu 
the analysis. Most superficially, a 
repetitive behaviour had been described. 
of transference resistance. Her 
over the months led herto themes of dominatio 
submission, identification, and loyalty to h 
mother through the commonality of hat 
the father and organ inferiority. Late in f 
analysis, she said that allowing herself to hea 
man was like allowing her genitals to feel durit 
intercourse. 

To conclude, there is another matter in 
the concept of working through as a syste 
might be useful. This is in the education ¢ 
deprived children. There is a tendency especial 
in psychology analogous to Gresham’s law 
economics in which poor theory stated ofte 
and loudly drives out good theory. This is no 
just an academic matter since the allocation 0 
national resources for education is in terms 0 
billions of dollars. What I have written abo 
has been written before, using other langui 
The important thing is the stress on the centre 
idea that important functions and organization! 


by the end of early childhood. To ignore thi 
assumes that all children, by the time they ent 
school, are equal or that they have undergone al 
even development, with subsequent chasing © 
the wild geese of symptoms, reading scores 
cognitive tests, and even genetic studies. To the 
benighted child, however, it must seem tha 
original sin does exist as he senses that somethin 
is basically wrong with himself as he tries to 
master material beyond his grasp. Yet whati 
wrong is buried deeply within himself and he isa 
fated to fail as if something was literally genet 
ically wrong with him. The failure is in the 
of the potentialities of human developm 
potentialities I think that can be best im 
gated by a piece-by-piece examination of 
ability to develop a system of working throug 
What it amounts to is a statement of an old 
concept, demonstrated in every analysis worthy’ 
that name, now threadbare from use, but n 
theless true, that the child is father to the 
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THE EXPERIENCING OF THE DREAM AND THE 
TRANSFERENCE 


HAROLD STEWART, Lonpon 


The aspect of the role of dreams in psycho- 
analysis that I wish to discuss here concerns the 
dreamer’s experience of himself in relationship to 
the events in the dream, and the possible changes 
of this experience that can occur during the 
course of an analysis. I am concerned with this 
one aspect of the manifest content of the dream 
as reported by the dreamer and its relationship to 
the state of the transference. This experiential 
aspect of the dream should not be confused with 
the various emotions that the dreamer might feel 
during the course of a dream. Thus a fairly 
healthy person might experience his dreams as 
though he were actively involved in the varying 
events in the dream, or else passively observing 
them, or perhaps alternating between activity 
and passivity, but he would not feel that only 
one sort of experience was as it were * allowed’ 
to him in his dreams to the exclusion of all 
others. He might experience varying emotions 
during the course of the dream, such as anger, 
fear or jealousy, but these are not the same sort 
of experiences as the former and it is with them 
that this paper is concerned. 

My interest in this topic was first aroused by 
observations on a patient over the course of her 
analysis, which lasted about six years. My 
patient was a young woman who had been con- 
fined to a mental hospital for three years before 
being accepted for analysis, suffering from a 
borderline schizophrenic psychosis with a severe 
urinary disturbance. She was depersonalized 
with almost no sense of self, suffered from 
derealization and had numerous bizarre con- 
scious fantasies that were almost delusional in 
quality, A devilish mother-figure who lived ina 
far-off provincial town persecuted her, and she 
worshipped a benign father-God up in the 
heavens. With all this, she remained uncertain 
during the first two years of her analysis whether 
she was ill or not. During this period, the trans- 
ference was characterized by my being ex- 


perienced as something possibly helpful or 
harmful, probably unnecessary, rather unreal 
and at a great distance from her. In short, there 
was little sense of involvement with me in the 
analysis. 

She was a prolific dreamer of long, involved 
dreams and the interpreting and working with 
them played an essential part in the progress of 
the analysis. For most of this early period, she 
was not quite sure whether she had dreamt her 
dreams or whether she had actually lived them 
in reality. It is a common observation that some 
psychotics do experience their dreams as reality 
and this can be theoretically conceptualized on 
the basis of the use of the process of symbol- 
ization. Segal (1957) made the point that 
psychotics use symbols as substitutes for 
instinctual activities, whereas neurotics and 
healthy people use them as representatives of 
these activities. Since an essential process in 
dream formation is that of symbolization, this 
difference will become manifest in the dream. 
My patient was on the border between substi- 
tution and representation and so had difficulty 
in distinguishing between them. Thus one 
experience of herself in her dreams was that it 
was not a dream but a piece of reality. Yet at the 
same time she also experienced it as a dream 
and it is to this aspect that I shall now turn. 

In her dreams she always felt that it was like 
being in a cinema or theatre watching activities 
that were proceeding on the screen or stage but 
never feeling any sense of participation in these 
activities, even though in some of these activities 
that she was watching she herself was partici- 
pating. Her experience was always that of the 
passive onlooker and rarely the active partici- 
pant. Events were always at a distance and it is 
clear that these events represented the split-off, 
denied aspects of herself having relationships 
with others, projected to a distance and passively 
watched. This mirrored her relationship with 
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me in the transference and the distance from her 
of her persecutory devil-mother in the provinces 
and her idealized father-God in the heavens. 
She was usually able to offer some associative 
material to the dream but much interpreting had 
to be based on direct translations of the sym- 
bolic meanings of the manifest content par- 
ticularly in terms of the transference. 

By the end of two years, the situation had 
altered. She realized that she was very ill and 
that she really needed me and the analysis if 
she wanted to recover. We now entered a phase 
of delusional transference, or transference psy- 
chosis if that term is preferred, where I was 
experienced not only as the helpful, needed, 
idealized analyst but also as the persecuting 
murderous devil-mother or agent of the mother. 
She was in a state of terror for much of the time. 
The important point for this paper is that her 
experience of her dreams changed too. Apart 
from fully realizing that her dreams were only 
dreams, she no longer felt as though she were in 
a cinema or theatre and was no longer the 
passive onlooker of distant events. Instead she 
felt involved and almost overwhelmed by events 
in the dream, often struggling furiously with 
them. There would still sometimes be two of her, 
but both were actively involved. At times she 
had such panic from this experience of being 
overwhelmed that she would awaken from the 
dream in an anxiety state. Thus the intrapsychic 
and interpersonal changes that had occurred in 
the transference were mirrored by the changes 
in her experience of her dreams. The split-off, 
denied aspects were no longer projected to a 
distance but had been accepted back, not com- 
pletely, but into the transference relationship, 
and the struggle and anxiety experienced 
represented her fears of being overwhelmed, 
particularly by her devilish, murderous impulses. 
Clinically she was now more involved in working 
at and using her dreams to gain insight into her 
condition. Over the course of several months 
this phase was worked through and we entered 
the third phase, that of the transference neurosis. 
By this time she had almost become a whole 
person with a fairly firm grasp of reality. The 
bizarre fantasies and the depersonalization had 
disappeared, she had a good sense of self and 
was able to tolerate moderately depressing 
feelings. We were left with the task of resolving 
her urinary disturbance and sexual inhibitions. 
Now once more her experiencing of her dreams 
changed. Instead of the ego-overwhelming of 
the previous stage, she now had the sort of 
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dream experience that most people have, the 
type I described at the beginning of the paper, 
She was either looking, or being battered, or 
anxious, or experiencing freedom, but not being 
restricted to any single type of experience. On 
the whole, her experiencing was of a tolerable, 
participating kind. Thus her experiencing of her 
dreams now involved the new integration of her 
ego with its improved functioning in both the 
intrapsychic and interpersonal spheres, as seen 
in the transference. 

These observations demonstrated what we 
already know: that intrapsychic functioning and 
interpersonal relationship are intimately con- 
nected. The dreamer’s experiencing of his dream, 
an intrapsychic function, mirrors the state of the 
transference, an interpersonal function. Inter- 
pretation of either has its effect on the other to 
gradually cause change in both. In terms of 
clinical practice, these dream-experience changes 
constitute another indicator of progress in the 
analysis in terms of the ego’s capacity for inte- 
gration. This would then complement that 
other dream indicator of change: the observation 
of symbolic changes in the manifest content of 
dreams. So far, I have observed the three stages 
described in two patients. In others, I have seen 
only the first and third stage; they did not seem 
to go through the stage of ego-overwhelming. 
This could mean either that the three stages only 
occur in certain patients with a particular sort of 
psychopathology, or that other patients have not 
told me of this second stage in a way that I 
could pick up. I have usually found these 
phenomena in severe hysterical, phobic and 
borderline schizoid personalities who use the 
mechanisms of splitting, denial and projection 
to an excessive degree. 

The notion of the dream screen, first proposed 
by Lewin (1946), clearly fits the dream experien- 
cing of the first phase. He thought that all dreams 
were projected on to a screen whichis occasionally 
visible, and interpreted the screen to be a symbol 
of both sleep and the ego’s fusion with the breast 
in a flattened form with which sleep is uncon- 
sciously equated. He thought that the visual 
imagery of the dream represented wishes that 
would disturb the state of sleep. Rycroft (1951) 
thought that the dream screen was not present 
in all dreams but a phenomenon that occurred 
in the dreams of patients who were entering 4 
manic phase. It symbolized the manic sense O 
ecstatic fusion with the breast and a denial of 
hostility towards it. I would agree with Rycroft 
that the dream screen is not present in all dreams 
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and that it could symbolize fusion with the 
breast and denial of hostility towards it, but I 
am not so sure about the manic sense of ecstatic 
fusion. My patient had been having these dreams 


long before her analysis started and I could 


detect no affect that would suggest anything 
like a sense of ecstasy. I would postulate the 
notion that in addition to fusion and denial of 


_ hostility towards the breast, it also represents the 
desire for a mother (breast) who can survive, 
“contain and care for the unwanted projected 
" aspects of the self. 


As I have previously mentioned, the second 
phase, in which the experience of the self in 


the dream was of being almost overwhelmed, 


would represent the return to the self of these 
unwanted projected aspects and the upheaval in 


the self that occurred in the fight for and 
"against the acceptance of them. The struggle is 


fought in the transference. In the third phase, 

the self was fairly whole and so the dream 
experience was that of the fairly whole person, 
i.e. the average healthy or not too neurotic 
person. 

A rather different approach to this phenome- 
non was that of Sheppard & Saul (1958). They 
used the manifest content of dreams for the 
study of ego activities, particularly unconscious 
activities. They differentiated ten categories of 
ego functions and subdivided each category 
into four subgroups, which list differing degrees 
of ego awareness in dreams of impulses welling 
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not. 
The experience of the dream of my patient in 
her first phase certainly portrayed very vividly 
this concept of * ego-distancing *, particularly 
in the authors’ category entitled * participation `. 
But the further developments in my patient from 
‘ego-distancing’ to the sense of * ego-over- 
whelming * are not described by them. 

To conclude this paper, I would only observe 
that with all the extensions of our knowledge of 
intrapsychic functioning and object relation- 
ships which has so extended the scope of our 
therapy, the role of the dream is as important 
today as it was at the turn of the century. 
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A PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF A PERVERSION INVOLVING BUGS 


ROBERT D. STOLOROW, New Brunswick and HELEN T. GRAND, New YORK 


A 25-year-old male patient, with marked ego 
weakness and profound masochistic trends in 
his personality, confessed the following perver- 
sion during the early weeks of his treatment: 
He would stroll about outside until he found a 
woman standing alone, would walk up to her 
and, when she was not looking, would place a 
bug upon her shoulder. He would then tell her 
there was a bug on her. If the woman then 
brushed the bug off and squashed it with her 
foot, the patient would experience intense sexual 
excitement. He would then go home and 
masturbate to the image of the woman squashing 
the bug. 

In classical psychoanalytic theory (Fenichel, 
1945), a perversion serves two functions: (1) it 
satisfies a pregenital component of infantile 
sexuality, and (2) it reassures against the threat 
of castration. We will attempt to show how 
these two functions were served by the bug 
perversion. 

The patient associated from his excitement 
while watching the bug-squashing to memories 
of feeling sexual excitement when his mother 
spanked him as a small child. He also recalled 
feeling that his mother derived satisfaction from 
prolonging these spankings. These memories 
suggest a fixation, through over-stimulation, 
upon anal-erotic and masochistic components of 
infantile sexuality ; the patient experienced sexual 
pleasure from the anal-erotic and masochistic 
stimulation of the spanking (Freud, 1919) as well 
as through an identification with the mother’s 
sadistic satisfaction in administering the punish- 
ments (Freud, 1915). We might speculate further 
that the anal-erotic and masochistic pleasures 
became linked to genital excitation as the 
patient’s genital rubbed against his mother’s lap 
during the spankings. This speculation is 
supported by the fact that the patient’s preferred 
mode of masturbating was to rub his penis 
against his mattress while lying face-down. 

The patient also associated from the bug 
perversion to a second set of memories in which 
he felt sexual excitement while watching his 
mother swat flies. Again he remembered feeling 


that his mother was overly enthusiastic in her 
fly-swatting and that she derived sadistic pleasure 
fromit. Apparently, this second set of experiences 
enabled the patient to make a displacement: he 
could vicariously re-experience the anal-erotic 
and masochistic pleasures of being spanked by 
the mother, in the experience of watching flies 
being swatted by the mother. By means of 
further displacements, the same components of 
infantile sexuality could be gratified in the bug 
perversion: the experience of watching a bug 
being squashed by a mother-surrogate. 

Now to the defensive function of the perver- 
sion. Indeed, the patient suffered from profound 
castration anxiety. In his conscious fantasies he 
conceived of the sexual act in primitive sado- 
masochistic terms as mutual destruction and 
mutilation. He experienced an acute horror of 
the female genital, such that if he merely read or 
thought about the vagina he would feel * queasy 
and faint’ and experience ‘a very sensitive and 
vulnerable feeling’ in his own genital. In his 
conscious fantasies he imagined that an erect 
penis would inflict damage to the woman’s 
genital during intercourse and that the vagina 
was literally armed with razor blades which 
would cut off the penis in retaliation (probably 
a derivative of early oral fears of a retaliatory 
oral-sadistic vagina dentata; Fenichel, 1945). 
The bug perversion might reassure against the 
threat of castration, as follows: it is only a bug 
that is being destroyed; my penis is safe and 
intact and outside the dreaded vagina. 

We might speculate, however, that on a 
deeper level such a reassurance against castration 
was achieved through a symbolic equation of 
bug with penis, since it is probable that originally, 
during the spanking experiences, it was the 
patient’s penis that was squashed against his 
mother’s lap. Through the bug perversion, with 
bug equated with penis, the patient could achieve 
a masochistic sexual solution to his castration 
anxiety: To have my penis (bug) squashed by a 
woman (mother) is the lesser of two evils; it is 
better than having it cut off by the razor blades in 
her vagina. A squashed, flaccid penis is safer from 
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castration. Hence, in the face of the feared, 
castrating vagina, the patient renounced his 
phallic strivings and regressively retreated to the 
safer anal-erotic and masochistic pleasures 
developed during the spankings. To have his 
penis (and his aggression) squashed and rendered 
flaccid protected both his own and the woman’s 
genital against mutilation. As might be expected, 
the patient suffered from psychic impotence and 
tremendous fears of asserting himself with 
women. 

After the patient recovered the spanking and 
fly-swatting memories, the bug perversion 
dropped out of his behaviour and his associations 
for a period of time. Then about a year and a 
half later he presented the following dream: 


I was walking down a road. It was an incredibly 
beautiful day and scenery. In front of me was a 
beautiful girl, and next to her a tall man. Also in 
the road is a kid [boy], either mentally retarded or 
nuts. The kid is bothering these two people, showing 
off or being malicious, and makes them mad. The 
big man chased after him or hit him, and said: * I 
sure killed that roach.’ The girl laughed and said: 
* I guess you did.” Then they hugged and kissed. 


The dream corroborates the -bug = penis 
equation and its function in defending against 
castration, this time in a more oedipal context. 
In his first spontaneous association to the dream 
the patient identified the boy, the roach, as 
himself. However, in the dream the boy is 
* mentally retarded or nuts’, and we note that 
colloquially the penis is often referred to as a 
mindless creature, a ‘schmuck’. Furthermore, 
‘nuts’ is a colloquial expression for ‘ testes” 
and ‘roach’ is short for ‘ cockroach’, another 
allusion to the penis. Hence we infer from the 
dream the equation: bug (roach) = the patient 
= the patient’s penis. In the dream the father- 
figure castrates the patient (kills the roach) for 
being sexually provocative (which is equated 
with being malicious), and the mother-figure, 
who is also hostile towards the patient’s sexuality, 
expresses satisfaction. The patient’s penis is 
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threatened with castration on two, fronts: by 
razor blades if it should enter the. woman’ 

(mother’s) oral-sadistic vagina, and now by the 
father if the patient is aggressively sexual with 
the mother. A partial interpretation of the 
manifest content of the dream might translate it 
as follows: Jf I am sexually aggressive and 
provocative, if I show off an erect penis, then I am 
in danger of being castrated by my father. Only 
if I am squashed, only if my penis is squashed (the 
roach is killed) and I am prevented from intruding, 
is it safe for me to be sexually curious and witness 
the affectionate relations between my parents, 
Again there is a regressive retreat from phallic 
and oedipal sexuality to an earlier and safer 
feeling in order to ward off the threat of castra- 
tion, this time by the father. The anal-erotic and 
masochistic sexual stimulation of the spankings 
is regressively revived in the dream-fantasy in 
which the father does to the roach (= the 
patient = the patient’s penis) what the mother 
had done to the flies. 

One further vicissitude. A few months after 
the patient reported the above dream, he began 
to experience, in relation to the therapist, an 
upsurge of homosexual feeling (another defence 
against the castration threats). He warded off 
his homosexual anxiety by retreating into and 
expanding his heterosexual fantasies: he could 
now derive sexual excitement from and mastur- 
bate to the image of a woman crushing a ciga- 
rette with her foot. Under the pressure of 
homosexual anxiety, he had expanded the bug- 
symbol to include cigarettes (colloquially, @ 
cigarette may be referred to as a ‘ roach’), thus 
reducing the specificity of the conditions de- 
manded by the perversion and enhancing his 
chances of achieving sexual gratification. 

In summary, we have shown how a perversion 
involving bug-squashing developed from a fixa- 
tion upon anal-erotic and masochistic stimu- 
lation, in combination with a need to defend 
against threats of castration by both the pre- 
oedipal mother and the oedipal father. 
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2 ON INFORMATION-PROCESSING MODELS 
FOR MENTAL PHENOMENA 


A reply to Lawrence Friedman's critical review of Information, Systems, and 
Psychoanalysis by Emanuel Peterfreund 


EMANUEL PETERFREUND, New York 


_ It may well be every author's nightmare that the 


book to which he has devoted years of thought, 
time, effort and energy will be greeted with stony 
silence by a deaf and oblivious world. Reviews 
and critical essays, even negative ones, are there- 
fore welcome. I am grateful for and even 
flattered by Lawrence Friedman's critical review 
of my book which appeared in this Journal 
(Friedman, 1972). 

Unfortunately, Friedman’s summary and dis- 


cussion of the book's contents are sufficiently 


misleading to call for a reply. I and others believe 


that psychoanalysis is now in serious trouble. 


I believe that the metapsychology that has sus- 
tained psychoanalysis for many years is funda- 
mentally untenable and that information concepts 
and information-processing and systems models 
can provide the new paradigm that is urgently 
needed. I am replying to Friedman because I do 
not wish the readers of this Journal to learn about 
these new concepts and models only from his 
inaccurate presentation of them. 

But replying to Friedman presents certain 
problems. First, his ‘review’ is not, to my 
mind, an adequate presentation of the nature, 
purpose, history and scope of my effort. Second, 
a reviewer has an obligation to present an 
author’s ideas with reasonable accuracy. But I 
myself could hardly recognize most of my ideas 
as Friedman described them. Third, it is a 
prime requirement of a reviewer that he be 
informed about the subject under review. But 
Friedman does not appear to be well informed 
about the information sciences nor about 
contemporary scientific thought. I believe that 
it is no accident that his essay is devoid of 
references to any authors other than Piaget and 
myself. Finally, Friedman’s presentation of his 

1For his helpful and thoughtful suggestions I wish to 
thank Edi Fi ini jali 


ran i, a specialist in the computer 


own ideas and theories is, it seems to me, vague 
and often confused, with hardly a single, 
concrete example from any branch of science to 
illustrate them. 

In such circumstances how can I reply? A 
point-for-point refutation would require a book- 
length essay. I decided to do only the following. 
First, I will present a brief * uncritical review * of 
my book. Second, I will present a few examples 
of the kinds of distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions of my ideas that characterize Friedman's 
essay. Third, I will try to demonstrate that 
Friedman is not well informed about the infor- 
mation sciences. Finally, I will respond to some 


to make up his own mind about the value of such 

approaches.* 
AN UNCRITICAL REVIEW 

First about my book. Information, Systems, 

and Psychoanalysis was written by a Freudian 

yst (E. Peterfreund) in collaboration 

with a mathematician (J. T. Schwartz, Chairman 

of the Information and Computer Science 

t of New York University) and with 

the considerable help of others: a Freudian 

yst (B. B. Rubinstein) and a specialist 

in the information sciences (S. Winograd, 

Director of the Mathematical Sciences Depart- 


ment, IBM Research). 
The work follows Freud’s awareness that 


sciences at the Courant Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences of New York University. 
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“these ideas [theories] are not the foundation of 
science, upon which everything rests: that 
foundation is observation alone. They are not 
the bottom but the top of the whole structure, 
and they can be replaced and discarded without 
damaging it’ (Freud, 1914, p. 77). It also 
follows Freud’s idea that ‘in some future time 
physiological data and concepts would be sub- 
stituted for the psychological ones, referring to 
all mental functions and not only to those of the 
id’ (Hartmann, 1952, p. 168). 

The book has two fundamental aims. The 
first is a critical appraisal of current psycho- 
analytic theory, the nature of its basic assump- 
tions, its approach to the mind-body problem. 
I discuss such concepts as the ego, the psychic 
energies, the dream work, unconscious processes, 
and so on. I attempt to demonstrate the funda- 
mentally anachronistic nature of current psycho- 
analytic theory and the necessity for a basic 
reformulation of it. 

Most of the book is devoted to the second aim, 
an effort to outline a reformulation of psycho- 
analytic theory that is consistent with con- 
temporary scientific thought. I attempt to root 
psychoanalysis in a biological and evolutionary 
frame of reference, and use information and 
systems models as intermediate links between 
neurophysiology and the data and phenomena 
of interest to psychoanalysis. Psychological 
phenomena are viewed as correlating with or 
corresponding to the way information is pro- 
cessed in the central nervous system. 

Such topics as information, information- 
processing, feedback, hierarchical arrangements, 
memory and so on are discussed. Subsequently 
an information-systems theory for psychoanalysis 
is outlined with specific reference to normal and 
pathological psychological phenomena, con- 
sciousness, conflict, drives, defences, motivation, 
meaning, sleep and dreaming, learning, and so 
on. One chapter is devoted to the sensorimotor 
theory of Piaget. The longest chapter, essentially 
a clinical one, is on the psychoanalytic process. 
Actually, the entire effort began as an attempt 
to understand and conceptualize the nature of 
the therapeutic process. In this work the optimal 
psychoanalytic process is viewed as a self- 
correcting, feedback-regulated learning process 
in which patient and analyst mutually adapt. 

In general, the approach abandons the funda- 
mental anthropocentrism, anthropomorphism, 
and the implicit separation of mind and body 
that characterize classical psychoanalytic theory. 
For explicitly stated reasons many specific 
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hallmarks of psychoanalytic theory are aban- 
doned. For example, the concept of the ego is 
abandoned because it is essentially an anthro- 
pomorphic entity, an inner mind within the mind 
to be explained, and paradoxically enough, an 
inner mind based on a pre-Freudian view of man, 
The psychic energies are abandoned because they 
are essentially 18th-century, vitalistic, hydro- 
dynamic concepts totally unrelated to the con- 
cept of energy that has been generally accepted 
in the scientific world for over a century. The 
concepts of primary and secondary processes 
are abandoned because they are vague, inexact 
and unable to conceptualize the complexity of 
the observable phenomena. 

It should be emphasized that the general 
approachisnot based on information theoryin the 
Wiener-Shannon sense. It is based on informa- 
tion-processing concepts. This distinction is 
explicitly discussed in the book. The importance 
of this distinction has been recognized by others 
(see Neisser, 1967, pp. 5-9, for example). The 
concept of information is defined in a strictly 
physical sense as the common factor in a sequence 
of changing patterns. This approach was 
adopted in order to develop a parsimonious 
theory consistent with biology and neuro- 
physiology and capable of dealing with the many 
levels of meaning—simultaneous, sequential and 
changing—found in adults and children. 

The work reported in this book is part of a 
long-range effort. As already mentioned, 4 
supplement has been written (Peterfreund & 
Franceschini, 1973). b 

Though only an early effort for psychoanalysis, 
the general points of view adopted are consistent 
with recent work by Arbib (1972), Arbib & Kahn 
(1969), Bowlby (1969), Breger (1967), Horowitz 
(1972), John (1967, 1972a, b), Lindsay & 
Norman (1972), Lorenz (1965), Miller et al. 
(1960), Neisser (1967), Norman (1968), Shiffrin 
& Atkinson (1969), Simon (1967), Taylor (1960), 
Wooldridge (1963), and many others. 


DISTORTIONS AND MISREPRESENTATIONS IN 

FRIEDMAN’S REVIEW ; 
Turning now to the body of Friedmans 
essay, here is an example of the kind of distortion 
and misrepresentation that characterize his 
review. He begins by adopting a very reasonable 
approach, He examines my ideas from the 
standpoint of ‘ nodal points ’ and writes (Fried- 
man, 1972, p. 548): ‘ Resistance is therefore one 
of the nodal points for a reinterpretation 

psychoanalytic theory.’ Then he goes on: 
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This is how Peterfreund conceptualizes resistance: 
Resistance is an error that the patient makes because 
he is processing the input from the analyst in a narrow 
range of old programmes. It is an error which can 
be corrected by encouraging the patient to receive 
input about the error itself (p. 548). 


And on the next page (p. 549) he again claims 
that I define resistance * as the processing of the 
analyst’s new input in a narrow range of old 
programmes ’. 

Where did Friedman get the above interpre- 
tatians of my ideas about resistance? They are 
totally alien to me; indeed, I find them virtually 
incomprehensible. Of course, I spoke about 
resistance in my book but in the context of a 
postulated optimal analytic process. Deviations 
from the optimum can be thought of as a 
measure of resistance. Here is what I actually 
wrote: 


Through constant interpretation, the analyst 
works toward the establishment of the optimal 
process, a basic part of which is the establishment of 
a therapeutic alliance with the patient. The analyst's 
ability to set up such an optimal process is to a great 
extent dependent on his having an accurate inner 
representation of its nature. This is the reference 
point against which he compares the patient's 
performance. The basic psychoanalytic concept of 
resistance can be thought of as a measure of the 
degree of error in the functioning of the over-all 
system, a measure of the gap between existing and 
desired performance. The analyst corrects the 
patient’s errors through interpretation until the 
analyst’s inner representation of the process is 
achieved. 

Resistance is characteristic of both patient and 
analyst. Typical resistances of a patient are the 
failure to talk about spontaneously arising em- 
barrassing, irrational, or painful thoughts, fantasies 
or feelings. Typical resistances of the analyst are the 
failure or inability to empathize with the patient's 
experiences. Hopefully, the analyst is able to correct 
his own errors... Very frequently patients are able 
to correct the analyst in this regard (Peterfreund, 
1971, p. 328). 


Where, then, did Friedman get his interpre- 
tation of my ideas about resistance? Perhaps 
the situation is understandable if we examine 
what I wrote about the transference. Here is 
what I said: 


The optimum analytic process is especially 
designed to focus on transference phenomena. 
Actually, transference reactions in the analytic 
Process are manifestations of phenomena that are 
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intrinsic in all biological learning systems. As 
Greenson writes: 

* By transference we refer to a special kind of 
relationship toward a person; it is a distinctive type 
of object relationship. The main characteristic is 
the experience of feelings to a person which do not 
befit that person and which actually apply to another. 
Essentially, a person in the present is reacted to as 
though he were a person in the past. Transference is 
a repetition, a new edition of an old object relation- 
ship... It is an anachronism, an error in time. A 
displacement has taken place; impulses, feelings, and 
defenses pertaining to a person in the past have been 
shifted onto a person in the present . . .' (Greenson, 
1967, pp. 151-52). 

As I indicated carlier . . . , in all biological systems 
every stimulus can be initially processed only by 
existing programs. As a result, initially, the learning 
of the past is always * displaced * onto the stimuli of 
the present. The information from the stimulus is 
classified by these old programs. If these existing 
programs lead to incorrect, inappropriate, or mal- 
adapted responses, they must be modified. In a 
sense, one can say that the presence of an inappro- 
priate response indicates that the information from 
the stimulus has been classified in a primitive way, 
comparatively speaking. 

Almost every human relationship seems to reveal 
something akin to psychoanalytic transference 
phenomena. We are always bringing to present 
relationships inappropriate responses which are 
residues of past relationships. The transference 
manifestations of the analytic situation result from 
the fact that the current stimuli from the analyst and 
the analytic situation are processed through old 
programs, leading to unrealistic and inappropriate 
responses. By focusing on the transference relation- 
ship, the origin of the existing maladapted or in- 
appropriate programs can be understood; and 
through interpretation or error correction, the 
anachronisms can be corrected (Peterfreund, 1971, 
pp. 329-30). 


Can anyone reading the above passages fail 
to recognize that when Friedman presents my 
views on resistance—a ‘nodal’ issue—he has 
actually presented a distorted version of what I 
wrote about the transference? And if he can so 
misrepresent and confuse my ideas about such 
‘nodal’ issues, what reason is there to believe 
that he made any meaningful, scholarly effort 
to understand and accurately present any aspect 
of my book? 


INFORMATION AND INFORMATION-PROCESSING 
CONCEPTS 
Turning now to Friedman’s discussion of my 
ideas about information and information- 
processing, it is, once again, difficult to recognize 
24 
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my own ideas as he presents them. Again, I can 
only invite the reader to turn to what I actually 
wrote. I cannot imagine where Friedman got 
the idea that programmes are ‘essentially a 
fixed conduit’ (p. 551) or that ‘ Peterfreund’s 
programmes are preset ° (p. 552). 

Friedman does not even quote me correctly. 
Thus he writes (p. 552) that ‘ Peterfreund defines 
information as “ a pattern of physical events ” ’; 
and also ‘for Peterfreund it [information] is a 
technical term meaning “a pattern of physical 
events” °’. Friedman is wrong. Here is what I 
actually said: 


Information has to do with patterns of physical 
events or the relationships between patterns of 
physical events. A pattern of one physical form can 
be transduced into a pattern of another physical 
form, and the latter in turn can be transduced into a 
pattern of still another physical form. What remains 
the same in this sequence is the information; it is the 
common factor in the sequence of changing patterns. 
In ordinary teletype communication, for example, 
the receiving apparatus can duplicate the original 
printed message. The original information is carried 
by the patterns of electromagnetic waves, and by the 
patterned movement of keys on a keyboard. 

From a biological standpoint, a pattern of physical 
events can affect a biological organism or serve as 
input to a biological organism via a series of inter- 
mediate causally related signals. What remains the 
same in the series of signals is the information. The 
different signals represent the encodings and de- 
codings of the information; they represent different 
forms or different transformations of the information. 
In brief, information can remain invariant regardless 
of the varying forms by which it is carried (Peter- 
freund, 1971, p. 115). 

Information is a useful abstraction, just as is the 
concept of energy. Energy refers to certain common 
properties or attributes of many individual pheno- 
mena. Energy does not exist independently of 
matter; it is not a thing in and of itself. Likewise, 
information does not exist independently of matter 
or energy; information is not a thing in and of 
itself. It refers to a common property of patterns of 
things (Peterfreund, 1971, p. 116). 


Note the difference between Friedman’s pre- 
sentation of my ideas and what I actually wrote. 
The differences are not at all trivial; indeed, they 
are crucial for any precise understanding of the 
concept of information. I never ‘ defined’ 
information as a pattern of physical events, or 
ever said that information ‘ means’ a pattern of 
physical events. If Friedman’s assertions were 
valid, how could the same information be carried 
by different patterns of events? How, for 
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example, could mechanical vibrations in the air, 


his review is the following: ‘Information ig 
something of which there can only be more or 
less’ (p. 549). This idea is totally alien both to 
the computer scientist and to those who work 
with information-processing models. For all of 
these workers differences in information are 
crucial. Indeed, anyone who holds Friedman's 
idea that ‘information is something of which 
there can only be more or less’ could not 
possibly understand the nature of information 
processing and the power and significance of 
information-processing concepts. 

But where did Friedman get this limited idea 
of information? Perhaps from the Wiener 
Shannon conception of information. But, as Í 
mentioned earlier, my book is not based on the 
Wiener-Shannon concept, and I discussed the 
problem very carefully. Here is part of what I 
wrote: 


Finally, I wish to elaborate a bit on the concept of 
information as it is used in statistical communication 
theory. It is often spoken of as information in the 
Wiener-Shannon sense. A great deal of confusion 
has resulted from the indiscriminate use in psy- 
chology of this approach to information. 

The Wiener-Shannon usage of information refers 
to a measure of uncertainty reduction or surprise 
value. It refers to a special measure of amount OF 
quantity abstracted from all other aspects of the 
term information. An approach such as this i$ 
characteristic of all scientific theories; they abstract 
certain useful aspects of many discrete phenomena 
useful for dealing with the problem at hand. the 
following analogy may help clarify the situation: 
Imagine two bowls of fruit, one containing a ban 
an orange, and a plum, the other containing 4? 
apple, a pear, and a peach. One can say that eae 
bowl contains the same number of pieces of fruit. 
We have approached the situation quantitatively: 
We haye said something meaningful about the fruit, 
but we have certainly not said everything that can 
possibly be said about it. In this quantitativ 
approach we have said nothing, for example, aoa 
the fact that there are different pieces of fruit int 
bowls, with different biological characteristics. 
Similarly, the Wiener-Shannon theory speaks Ony 
of a special measure of quantity of information. 
It does not deal with differences, with how on 
information is processed, with the significan’ 
relevance, or meaning of the information, not v 


mechanical vibrations of membranes, movements 
of ossicles in the ear, and electrical impulses all 
carry the same information? 

Earlier I mentioned that Friedman is appa- 
rently not well informed about the information 
sciences. Perhaps the most telling statement in 
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the response of the organism to the information—all 
topics of prime interest in psychology. 

In all of biology and psychology we must under- 
stand the effect of differences in information, 
regardless of the amount. A Morse code signal of 
two short and one long sounds conveys the same 
amount of information in the Wiener-Shannon 
sense as a signal of two long and one short sounds. 
But these signals may have altogether different 
meaning or significance for the organism. One 
signal can conceivably mean death; the other survival. 
The situation is very much the same in computer 
technology. Two arrangements of five bits may carry 
the same amount of information in the Wiener- 
Shannon sense, but be very different instruction 
words (Peterfreund, 1971, pp. 122-3). 


To be specific, a computer may do one thing 
if the input information is represented by 
pattern ABCD but quite another thing if the 
pattern is ABCE; and obviously the computer 
can detect the differences in the information 
input. One program may be activated in a 
computer if condition X exists, a different one if 
condition Y prevails; and obviously the com- 
puter must be able to detect the differences in 
the prevailing conditions. The frog's retina 
transmits to the frog’s brain very specific 
information related to boundaries, moving 
curvatures, changing contrasts, and local dim- 
ming. When one crosses a busy intersection one 
selects mainly those specific inputs necessary to 
carry out the intended goal safely—information 
related to the oncoming cars, the traffic lights, 
and so on. Sexual arousal is often specifically 
dependent on the activity of information related 
to unique fantasies. For example, in some cases, 
sexual arousal may occur only if information 
related to a unique beating fantasy is active, and 
not occur if information related to some passive 
homosexual fantasy is active. 

In all of the above examples we are speaking 
of differences in information. We are not using 
the Wiener-Shannon idea of amount or quantity 
abstracted from all other aspects of the term 
information. And certainly, Friedman’s idea 
that ‘information is something of which there 
can only be more or less’ is useless in concep- 
tualizing the above-mentioned situations. 


THE CONCLUSIONS 


Friedman apparently concedes that an infor- 
mation-systems theory of the mind is not 
untenable (p. 553), but it is apparent that he 
does not think very much of my work. ‘ What 
the book does convey is faith—faith that a 


the universality of this lingua france is 


triviality ' (p. 553). And he concludes with the 
following remarks: * On its face, the information- 
systems alternative to psychoanalytic theory 
seems almost industrially concrete, but it turns 
out to be really a high abstraction of potential 
causes and potential effects. It is doubtful that 
so abstract and formal a theory can make 
a bridge between physics and behaviour’ 
554 


(p. 554). 

Although Friedman's knowledge of the infor- 
mation sciences is demonstrably very faulty and 
although he obviously did not understand what I 
actually wrote in my book, let us nevertheless 
take his conclusions seriously. If he is right, 
then one would indeed expect that little interest 
would be demonstrated by the general scientific 
world in information concepts and in informa- 
tion-processing and systems models, and that 
work done so far using such concepts and models 
would have led to trivial, non-specific results, of 
little interest for our understanding of behaviour 
and mental phenomena. Actually the very 
opposite seems to be true. Implicitly and expli- 
citly an increasing number of workers in many 
different disciplines are working with concepts 
of information and with information-processing 
and systems models that are quite consistent 
with the approach that I have taken. Again, I 
can only advise the interested reader to sample 
the current literature. ; 

For example, biologists are extremely inter- 
ested in the informational aspects of the genetic 
code. Neurophysiologists are working actively 
to understand how information is transmitted, 
coded, stored and retrieved in the central 
nervous system (see John, 1967, 1972a, b, for 
example). Already, as I noted earlier, it has been 
possible to determine aspects of the specific 
nature of the information transmitted by the 
frog’s retina to the frog’s brain (see Arbib, 1972, 
pp. 44-47 for a recent discussion). A vast 
amount of work is being done on artificial 
languages and on artificial ‘intelligence’. Pro- 
grams have been developed that can simulate 
many human activities. For example, programs 
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now exist that can play first-rate games of 
checkers and chess—astonishing accomplish- 
ments if one recognizes the complexity of these 
activities. The information-processing paradigm 
may now indeed be the dominant paradigm in 
cognitive psychology. And psychoanalysts, 
other than I, have independently recognized the 
possibilities offered by information-processing 
and systems concepts (see Bowlby, 1969; Horo- 
witz, 1972; Horowitz & Becker, 1972; Palombo, 
1973). Finally, it deserves to be noted that 
information scientists have been very much 
interested in the work of Piaget and others 
who have studied infant behaviour. Efforts are 
now being made, for example, to develop models 
of infant learning using the exact, specific, and 
powerful tools that the information sciences have 
been providing (see Jones, 1972, for example). 
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It may well be that the accomplishments jg 
the information sciences in recent years will 
eventually be viewed as revolutionary develop. 
ments in our progressive understanding of the 
central nervous system and of the associated 
psychological and behavioural phenomena, 
Recently, George A. Miller, a very well known 
psychologist who is now at the Rockefeller 
Institute, said (1972): ‘ The real importance of 
the computer in psychology is that it has created 
a new and pervasive state of mind. Psycho- 
logists have come to take for granted in recent 
years that men and computers are merely two 
different species of a more abstract genus called 
“information processing systems ”.’ As any 
careful reader of my book will realize, Miller's 
remarks accurately represent my own point of 
view. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tactics and Techniques in Psychoanalytic Therapy. 
Edited by Peter L. Giovacchini. London: 
Hogarth Press; New York: Science House. 
1972. Pp. 754, 

Most psychoanalysts are fascinated by dis- 
covering the different ways in which their 
colleagues think and work, and this type of 
pleasure is amply gratified by this book. The 
editor, Peter Giovacchini, has invited contribu- 
tions from 14 psychoanalysts to express them- 
selves both personally and scientifically on the 
tactics and techniques of psychoanalytic therapy, 
and the emergent result has shown a surprising 
convergence of topic. Most of the contributors 
have chosen to discuss the problems associated 
with treating personality disorders, borderline 
conditions, and frank psychosis, the very types 
of disorder once thought unanalysable in terms 
of Freud's early distinction between the trans- 
ference and the narcissistic neuroses. Other 
publications have also indicated that these sorts 
of patients have interested psychoanalysts of 
differing orientations over the past decade or so. 

Of the 15 contributors (14 plus the editor), nine 
are from the U.S.A. and six (althoughtwo, Glover 
and Winnicott, are now deceased) from England. 
This makes the book an excellent example of 
Anglo-American cooperation and demonstrates 
the similarities and closeness of thinking and 
technique, It is necessary to say that the 
English contributors are all from the Independent 
Group of psychoanalysts, and none of the 
Americans seem to be ‘ orthodox ' Freudians or 
Kleinians. Thus an element of bias does exist, 
but this is not to say that either Freud or Klein 
are, in any sense of the word, forgotten or 
neglected in terms of theory or practice. 

The title is really a misnomer, since it suggests 
a concern with purely practical matters, but the 
book is far more valuable than this. It contains 
a great deal of psychoanalytic theory which is 
used to conceptualize why different tactics and 
techniques are employed and why different 
things happen if different techniques are used. 
There is a constant attempt to unite theory and 
Practice which is one of the greatest merits of any 
book on psychoanalysis. The book is very long 
but this is simply explained; it contains a 


* separate book" by Donald Winnicott and this 
` separateness ° is almos emphasized by his 
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Lindon, contains an extensive biography on 
Klein and he gives a perceptive and sympathetic 
survey of the development of her thinking and 
technical procedures. He includes some com- 
ments on her work by sympathetic ‘non- 
Kieinians’ such as Brierley, Guntrip and 
Winnicott and it should be noted that many of 
her ideas and procedures have been incorporated 
into the mainstream of psychoanalytic theory 
and practice and used by many analysts who do 
not recognize their origins, a point made by the 
editor. Otto Kernberg’s ‘Critique of the 
Kleinian School’ complements Lindon and he 
gives a further and more closely reasoned 
elaboration of the pros and cons of Kleinian 
theory and practice. He, too, pays acknow- 
ledgement to the debt owed to Klein for her 
pioneer work which encouraged other analysts 
to attempt to treat the severely disturbed children 
and adults previously thought untreatable. 

Further on in the book, Kernberg writes on 
the * Treatment of Borderline Patients’. He 
says many things with which one would readily 
agree but he considers the most appropriate 
form of treatment to be ‘expressive psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy’ (p. 285). 
For him this means the interpretation of the 
positive and negative transference in the here- 
and-now situation only, without attempting to 
unfold the infantile roots of the transference. 
He also thinks that repetitive acting out in the 
transference may be evidence of instinctual 
gratification rather than a working through, and 
that if this is the case, parameters may be 
required to control and structure the situation. 
These are controversial points and some con- 
tributors do disagree on them, but issues such as 
these do highlight one aspect of this book. 
Since it is not the work of one person, not only 
do repetitions tend to occur, but, more im- 
portantly, contradictions in both theory and 
practice crop up. Yet this, of course, is not 
necessarily a fault, since it has the advantage of 
allowing the reader to choose for himself among 
the viewpoints offered, according to his own 
particular analytic style and orientation. 

John Klauber has a valuable essay on ‘ Psycho- 
analytic Consultation °’, an important topic, since 
a patient’s first experience with an analyst may 
be crucial for him. He offers sound suggestions 
on the conduct of a consultation and pertinently 
states (p. 100), “ he [the patient] has to get some 
experience of analysis within the framework of 
the consultation. This is the essence of con- 
sultation ...’, 
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The concept of the symbiotic phase of develop- 
ment is used by various contributors and 
Giovacchini devotes an entire chapter to it, I 
quote his summary (p. 159): * If the maternal 
(part-object) imago and the ego are indis- 
tinguishable but harmoniously united, the 
symbiotic phase is a transitional, developmental 
stage between a pre-object (basically biological) 
orientation and one where relationships are 
established and self-representation is consoli- 
dated.’ He makes an interesting link between 
this transitional stage and the transitional object 
as described by Winnicott. He holds that (p. 
167): ‘A disturbed symbiotic phase is followed 
by fixation. The subsequent maternal introject 
is perceived as dangerous and disappointing. 
The ego uses punitive defences, such as denial 
and dissociation (splitting) to protect itself 
against the assaultive qualities of the introject.’ 
In terms of therapy, he states (p. 167): * During 
the transference regression, the symbiotic phase 
is relived in a modified form. The analyst’s 
interpretive attitude serves as an impetus for 
resolution of the symbiotic phase, and the sub- 
sequent ego states reflect the corrective ex- 
perience.” 

The whole climate towards therapeutic re- 
gression has changed and it is now recognized 
that regression is not necessarily defensive and 
retrogressive, but can be evidence of very positive 
steps forward in treatment. Bruno Bettelheim’s 
chapter, ‘ Regression as Progress’, exemplifies 
this, and he states (p. 199): ‘ In summary, what 
has been termed “ regression ” can be seen as 
the relinquishing of rigid, crippling defences, 
thus making possible the beginning of progress 
in the development of the personality.” 

Giovacchini has written three of the four 
chapters comprising Part IV, ‘ Technical Factors 
and the Psychoanalytic Process °. They concern 
the interpretation and definition of the analytic 
setting and their place in the treatment of the 
severe disorders, highlighting the need for 
reappraising psychoanalytic technique without 
violating its fundamental principles. Trans- 
ference interpretations are given central im- 
portance, but one problem discussed is whether 
to make such interpretations in the first interview, 
since some patients may feel them as intrusions, 
whereas others may need them to give definition 
and structure to the analytic setting. Similar 
considerations apply to giving the patient 


instructions about the fundamental rule of 


telling everything that comes to mind. This 
problem of the intrusive analyst—‘ impinging » 
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to use Winnicott’s term, on the patient—is 
another issue repeatedly discussed in the book in 
various Contexts. 

Part V starts with a chapter on * Early Mother- 
ing Care and Borderline Psychotic States" by 
Margaret Little and Alfred Flarsheim. Their 
thesis is (p. 311) * that psychotic and borderline 
disorders are related to disturbances of processes 
that characterize the infant's progression from 
the biological situation as a foetus, to a psychical 
object-relation to its mother’ and that (p. 334): 
* Failures of carly maternal care can interfere 
with continuous development and lead on the 
one hand to premature awareness of separateness 
from the mother and on the other hand to 
fixation on delusional identity with her. Failures 
of carly mothering can produce continuous and 
pervasive anxiety about survival, which is more 
primitive than paranoid anxiety involving 
organized projective mechanisms.’ This dif- 
ferentiates their viewpoint from Klein, who 
postulated such projective mechanisms as start- 
ing at birth. Giovacchini then has chapters on 
“Identity Problems ', * The Concrete and Diffi- 
cult Patient’, and ‘ The Blank Self’, all using 
the ego-psychological frame of reference in 
terms of defences, such as symbolic fusion, 
splitting, denial, projective and introjective 
identification, etc. On p. 361 he puts forward the 
interesting idea of a reversal of the usual dis- 
tinction between the transference and narcissistic 
neuroses, viz. that patients with severe psycho- 
pathology develop transference reactions more 
easily than those who are better integrated. He 
bases this on the theory that patients who mani- 
fest a passive withdrawal reaction are defensively 
retreating from infantile elements of themselves 
that have already been projected on to the 
analyst. 

The last part is specifically clinical. Masud 
Khan discusses the case history of a 12-year-old 
boy to show (p. 390) ‘ how an intrusive, patho- 
genic maternal relationship and a very disturbed 
familial environment became organized in the 
child’s ego and personality as a manic state’. 
Winnicott complements this bya short account of 
a single therapeutic interview with a six-year-old 
boy whose ego functioning was disturbed by his 
mother’s madness intruding into him as an 
€go-alien factor. Gustav Bychowski discusses 
Problems created by psychotic patients when 
they engage in compulsive acting out, and 
Martin James delineates the analyst’s possible 
Tesponses to preverbal communications between 
Patient and analyst. 
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We now arrive at Winnicott's * book *, In 
his Collected Papers, he described, in a paper 
entitled * Withdrawal and Regression’, an 
early period in the analysis of a schizoid young 
man, a doctor, who suffered from emotional 
rigidity and a lack of spontancity in expression. 
In this present chapter, entitled * Fragment of an 
Analysis", be reports in detail his subsequent 
work with him over a six-month period of a 
lengthy analysis during which (p. 455) * the 
patient progressed from rather empty com- 
pliance with the external forms both of analysis 
and of his professional life to deep emotional 
participation in both areas", It consists of about 
240 pages and is a masterpiece, the value of 
which is on a par with Freud's original notes on 
the Rat Man and Klein's Narrative of a Child 
Analysis, in its portrayal of an original mind at 
work. In addition to this, the text has been 
annotated by Alfred Flarsheim and it has been 
done with such expertise that at times I found 
it hard to remember that Winnicott was not 
performing this function himself. 

The analysis was by force of circumstances 
conducted on a three times a week basis and 
Winnicott made notes during the sessions. I 
would presume that he used a very soft pencil 
and paper to avoid making any noise of writing, 
but at times Winnicott wondered whether his 
patient realized that netes were being made. 
From the flow of the material, Winnicott 
decided that the patient remained unaware of 
the note-taking and that the analysis was not 
being disturbed by this unorthodox procedure, 
Winnicott remarks of this fragment (p. 458): 
‘In this new phase the material gradually led 
up to a transference neurosis of classical type. 
There came a short phase leading obviously to 
excitement, oral in quality. This excitement was 
not experienced, but it led to the work described 
in detail in the case notes that follow. The case 
notes refer to the work done between the excite- 
ment that arrived in the transference but which 
was not felt, and the experience of the excite- 
ment.’ The handling of the patient's material is 
vintage Winnicott and it is fascinating to see, as 
with Melanie Klein, how many of the ideas 
expressed by other authors originate from him. 
It is true to say that in some respects this whole 
book is a magnificent tribute to Winnicott. 

One can always find some criticism or an 
omission that one would have liked to have seen 
included in the book. The concept of the 
schizophrenogenic mother (p. 226) is a contro- 
versial issue and Giovacchini does not qualify 
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his statements on this issue, but seems to take 
its validity for granted. In a work that deals 
with therapeutic regression in such depth, I 
missed the full acknowledgement due to Michael 
Balint for his clinical researches in this area, 
particularly his distinction between the benign 
and malignant forms of regression, although 
James did refer in passing to Balint’s concept of 
regression for gratification, a malignant charac- 
teristic, as compared with regression for recog- 
nition, a benign one. I also missed reference to 
Khan’s observation on the importance of the 
destructive quality of the envy that the patient 
feels towards the analyst’s ability to help and 
understand him, in the maintenance of the 
malignant form of regression. 

To sum up, I would unhesitatingly recommend 
this book to analysts, whatever their orientation, 
but particularly to those who welcome re- 
examining and reappraising their psychoanalytic 
theories and procedures. 


HAROLD STEWART 


Licensed Mass Murder: A Socio-Psychological 
Study of Some SS Killers. By Henry V. Dicks. 
London: Chatto Heinemann for Sussex 
University Press. 1972. Pp. 283. 


This study of the way in which the personality 
of the middle and lower ranks of the Nazi 
hierarchy, involved in their extermination 
programme, felt and thought is a masterpiece 
of interviewing technique. Dr Dicks first gives 
a remarkably lucid and accurate synopsis of the 
psychodynamic principles which are essential 
prerequisites for the understanding of his later 
formulations. He also gives a wide survey of the 
relevant literature. Dr Dicks’s outstanding 
contribution, however, is the way in which he 
correlates the material, makes inferences and 
reaches conclusions which are highly significant, 
and which in a very practical way could be of 
great use in ensuring that our feelings that ‘ it 
must never happen again’ can be effective. 

An interviewer of superb skill, Dr Dicks gives 
in considerable detail the data which he obtained 
from interviewing eight Nazi officials who had 
been convicted for their role in Hitler’s genocidal 
programme, Their cases were already well- 
documented from a legal viewpoint. Dr Dicks 
investigated what these men felt about what they 
had done and how their views about them- 
selves and their former actions, involving mass 
murder, underwent certain transformations and 
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rationalizations with the passing of the years. 
I found this a most interesting book from the 
view point of my work with convicted murderers 
and also from the viewpoint of a practising 
psychoanalyst. The way in which the author 
handled the awful truth delicately and realis- 
tically entitles this book to a far wider readership, 
however, than the purely technical one. Never- 
theless, the psychopathology and social patho- 
logy are worked out so carefully and with such 
deep insight that every psychoanalyst should 
read it. The categories of invariable factors in 
the environments and also some frequently 
recurring factors in the individual psycho- 
pathology of the Nazi killers have been 
delineated. The pathology of personal dis- 
turbances, and of group relations and inter- 
actions, is presented in a way which is not 
dangerously stimulating to the vulnerable few, 
by which I mean it is not dangerous to those who 
might attempt to use the material to fan up and 
act out the pre-existent cruelty and brutality 
resident within their own fantasy worlds. 

Dr Henry Dicks has produced a most 
valuable and precious contribution to the study 
of those factors resident within the personalities 
of certain individuals which render them liable 
to make attacks upon the life-link of other human 
beings. They range from people who have to 
shelter behind official sanction, such as that 
provided by the Nazi leadership, to those who 
require little encouragement or sanction to 
perpetrate a death dealing action or series of 
actions against their fellow human beings. One 
of the ways in which a measure can be made of 
this book’s value, for example to me personally, 
is in the amount of thought stimulation it has 
engendered in relationship to my study of the 
individual perpetrators of homicide. 


A. HYATT WILLIAMS 


Statt Blumen Kritiken [Instead of Flowers, 
Reviews]. Edited by Rudolf Kiihner and 
Hans Joachim Reiber. Zurich and Munich: 
Kindler Verlag. 1972. Pp. 443. 


This book was collected and edited by R. 
Kiihner and H. J. Reiber under the title ‘ Reviews 
instead of Flowers’; however, it could equally 
have been ‘ Flowers instead of Reviews’, since 
it is a choice of flowers of the first class. It is a 
volume in homage to Helmut Kindler, the former 
editor of the Ullstein Publishing House, for his 
60th anniversary. 
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In fact, it is a cross between a certainly 
serious catalogue and an anthology, consisting 
of scientific reviews and/or critical excerpts from 
scientific books. 

It is incontestably far better than many 
similar books, inasmuch as it is not only 
‘ideologically’ fair and unbiased, but is also 
thorough and encyclopaedic, yet managing at 
the same time to cull short and concise (mainly 
1-2 pp.) quotations from anthologies. The vast 
and impressive volume consists of 443 pages and 
offers sections of anthologies of * proscribed and 
consequently incinerated’ books, belles-lettres, 
collections and selections, literary letters, bio- 
graphies, linguistics, present and past history 
of civilization [Politik und Zeitgeschehen, 
Kulturgeschichte], etc., and, of course, * Sach- 
literatur ’ [scientific literature]. 

The chief editor of the Publishing House, 
Herr Kindler, and his associates stand for 
humanism and peace and are against racial 
hatred. Their foremost skill consists in their 
ability to find the most interesting quotations or 
excerpts. One can read this catalogue almost 
like a collection of short stories. It is more an 
encyclopaedic cornucopia, evolving with every 
page one turns into wider and wider circles. 
It gets richer and richer in melody and harmony. 

Nevertheless, the psychoanalyst who would 
perhaps not forgo the political sciences alto- 
gether, even enjoy them, would prefer the 
biological, zoological and anthropological con- 
tributions more; but above all, he will sadly miss 
a larger section devoted to psychoanalysis in 
this volume. Only a small portion (21 pp. out 
of the whole 443 pp.) is devoted to psychology 
as a whole. Psychoanalysis is not even listed 
separately from psychology and education. 
Psychoanalysis is only mentioned among pocket- 
editions (no manuals), although it encompasses 
some of the classics, e.g. Anna Freud’s The Ego 
and the Mechanisms of Defence, and com- 
Memorates some notes about Groddeck. We 
find some works are given space as if reluctantly, 
e.g. on stress and anxiety, drug addiction, 
Pavlov, Mali and Dogon ethnography, a few 
good sayings by G. Durtal (in his ‘ Diary of a 
Psychiatrist °, e.g. about a diplomatist patient 
who signs a treaty favourable to his country, 
and since ‘neuroses become more and more 
patent, neuroses are the signs of a collapsing 
Society’), etc. It is, however, only in the 
biography section that Sigmund Freud’s name 
appears at all (less than one page), in the book, 
Sigmund Freud: his Image of Man by Ludwig 
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Marcuse, in which the author contrasts Freud, 
Einstein and Marx; whereas the quotations from 
the poet and novelist F. Aragon’s novel-series, 
The Real World, can boast of nearly 12 pp. This, 
for the analyst, is meagre fare indeed. 

The most horny problem even for a superior 
catalogue is to achieve harmony and balance: 
being able to allocate greater space for works of 
greater value would be ideal. However, one 
cannot always sort out meticulously and allot 
places according to degree of scientific merit. 
Judgement is unavoidably subjective, and to 
determine what any reader will relish in a 
particular excerpt or review is a gift, an intuitive 
quality or talent. Here the key word is: tact. 

To sum up: this is not merely a glamorized 
catalogue; it tries with sincerity to be fair. One 
cannot but congratulate the editors on their 
sincere and honest efforts. There is no male- 
volence in them. 


L. VESZY-WAGNER 


The Analysis of the Self: A Systematic Approach 
to the Psychological Treatment of Narcissistic 
Personality Disorders. By Heinz Kohut. 
Monograph Series of the Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child Monograph No. 4. London: 
Hogarth Press; New York: International 
Universities Press. 1971. Pp. 368. 


Kohut has done for narcissism what the 
novelist Charles Dickens did for poverty in the 
19th century. Everyone always knew that both 
existed and were a problem; all have suffered the 
twinges of conscience that more was not done 
and known, both authors use what is already 
public knowledge. The undoubted originality 
is to have put it together in a form which carries 
appeal to action. 

The book, then, invites a slightly naive ap- 
proach, as though seeing it all for the first time. 
Since it is written from the heart, there is a 
welcome absence of obsessive attribution and 
historical credit notes, but also, correspondingly, 
this makes it less a scholarly work and more a 
work of popularization. Hard though it is to 
read, it achieves this purpose and comes over in 
a very direct and sincere way. 

The author’s feeling of personal discovery and 
shared enthusiasm naturally extends to sources. 
Kohut has drawn these from a compound of 
analytic experience with adults, which has to be 
personal, and a personal use of reading and of 
concepts. In Great Britain it will appear remiss 
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that Kohut manages to discuss narcissism with- 
out reference to Winnicott, Rosenfeld or 
Fairbairn. Nevertheless, he achieves a feat of 
theory-bridging which sets what we know of 
these significant British authors on the subject 
into a workable context reconciled to classical 
theory. For the book makes plain that what needs 
connecting together is understanding of pre- 
verbal communication with the later arising 
material familiar in ego psychology. 

Put in this way the topic is clearly one which 
must interest all psychoanalysts, for it helps to 
solve the problems of translation in the analytic 
Tower of Babel. First, there is the translation 
of narcissistic levels of object relations into the 
phenomena of two- and three-person psychology 
with which ego psychology deals. Then—and 
it is another way of putting the same problem— 
there is translation of the mutuality which must 
exist between ego psychology and the formu- 
lations of Winnicott, Klein, Lebovici and others. 
Sometimes, too, there is the problem of how to 
translate American into English and vice versa 
in terms of language. 

The key to Kohut’s book is that he uses 
Freud’s classical theory of primary narcissism 
by which images of objects have to be inter- 
nalized as the objects fail the infant, whether at 
moments or for longer spells. Kohut sees both 
phases as normal; the first phase of self—object 
(for which other equivalents are: the phase of 
primary narcissism; of merger; symbiosis; sub- 
jective object; one-person psychology; primary 
pleasure ego). This is followed by the develop- 
ment of secondary narcissism and cathexis of 
mental institutions as well as of what Winnicott 
calls the objective-object and of separation of 
*me’ from ‘not me’: secondary process and 
reality testing. 

The theoretical position that Kohut accepts 
can be put fairly simply. He bases himself on 
Hartmann’s separation of the self from the ego 
and on Erikson’s work on conscious and pre- 
conscious identity problems (pp. xiii-xiv). Ex- 
pressly he denies ‘ the frequently made assump- 
tion that capacity for object relations excludes 
** narcissism ”.’ That is, he asserts that just as 
narcissism is a normal and necessary phase in 
early development, also it leaves its mark in 
symptoms, character and in transference. This 
experience and orientation derive from work 
with adults, and explicitly (p. 219) not from 
infant or child observation. Since the majority 
of psychoanalysts have not practised either 
paediatrics or child psychoanalysis, this is an 
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acceptable direction from which to proceed. 
However, it is interesting that analysts working 
in Britain have come by the opposite route; 
Anna Freud was a teacher, Winnicott’s * spatula 
game’ was the fruit of paediatric work and 
Klein, of whom Rosenfeld and Fairbairn are 
outgrowths, based herself on child analysis. 
Kohut’s approach to narcissism from adult 
work gives force to the many practical and 
technical points in the book: clinical features 
which revive a reader’s personal observations 
and give them validity. Examples of this are: 
that narcissistic transferences occur regularly 
and that narcissistic transitory symptoms during 
analysis, while they may often be descriptively 
grave in terms of classical psychiatry, may yield 
to insight as rapidly and suprisingly as they 
come. There is a characteristically telling” 
example of this on p. 93. F 
Kohut sees the means of differentation of 
narcissistic personality disorder from psychosis, 
borderline phenomena and transference neurosis 
by the quality of threatened ego fragmentation. 
Here, Kohut, whose ideas are young historically, 
threatens to saddle his system with an ancient, 
conventional psychiatric need for diagnosis; @ 
historical hardening of the categories. However, 
he does not go so far as prewar psychiatry and 
insist that if a condition is psychotherapeutically 
accessible, it cannot have been schizophrenia 
and he does say: ‘ Trial analysis is . . . of greater 
diagnostic and prognostic value than scrutiny 
of behavioural manifestations and symptoms.” 
This bears not only on work with adolescents, 
who regularly show bizarre symptoms in the 
preadolescent stage of starting to undertake 
object removal, but also on the selection of 
students to train as psychoanalysts where symp- 
toms and character organization are less critical 
issues than capacity for change and capacity to 
develop. 3 
The essence of the book’s clinical argument 1s 
that the narcissistic mechanism makes use of the 
analyst as part of the self and, quite explicitly, ‘ 
as a re-experiencing of part of the facilitating 
environment which has not previously become 
internalized as a psychic structure. For example, 
if the patient experiences the analyst as failing 
by taking a two-day break at the weekend as 
planned, then the patient may experience a loss 
of a still external part of the self. The observa- 
tion is ubiquitous and the explanation, once 
Kohut makes it, obvious enough. 
In fact, Kohut is aware that this happens 
transitorily in all normal cases. One wonders, 
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however, why he repeatedly says and unsays it 
throughout the book, but this is only a transitory 
reaction by the reader. The reason becomes clear 
when one reflects upon Kohut's problem in 
referring to mechanisms which could be taken 
to imply that Kohut accepts the whole of 
Klein's theory because he uses some of the 
Kicin words. Kohut’s caution arises because 
Klein's early contributions, while startling and 
at first unacceptable, became neglected instead 
of discussed due to the exaggeration, in the work 
of Klein’s last 20 years, of the very developments 
which ordinary analysts had feared in her early 
work. So, for most orthodox analysts, the baby, 
narcissism, was thrown out with the bath water 
of carly object relations. For Klein and her 
followers, as far as most orthodox readers are 
concerned, are in the nature of things dealing 
with narcissistic phenomena. Kleinians have 
understood this early phase as orality within 
a two-person part or whole object relationship 
even at six weeks. Kleinian interest in narcis- 
sism, however unacknowledged by Kleinians at 
large, has made their students especially sensitive 
to just the phenomena Kohut deals with. For 
example, separation anxiety at weekends and 
holidays has always been an especially important 
notion for them. Kohut puts the mechanism as 
follows: 


The narcissistic equilibrium depends on the ana- 
lysand’s narcissistic relationship to an archaic, 
narcissistically experienced, prestructural self-object; 
the narcissistic patient feels whole, safe, powerful, 
g00d, attractive, active, so long as his self-experience 
includes the idealized analyst whom he feels he 
controls and possesses with a self-evident certainty 
that is akin to the adult’s experience of his control 
over his own body and mind. 


Many would see this mechanism as just part of 
€xpectable regression from a two- or three- 
person level induced by the analytic situation. 
In so far as it affects transference, Kohut 
regards it as a narcissistic symptom and makes 
a further discrimination when he says that it is 
Necessary to 


differentiate the analysand’s relationship to the 
idealized object (idealizing transference) from that 
in which the analyst is experienced as an extension 
of the [narcissistic] grandiose self (mirror trans- 
ference), 


That is, on the border between one- and two- 
Person psychology. Kohut lists many symptoms 
of this sort of narcissistic disturbance: diffuse 
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depression, disturbed work capacity, irritabilty, 
self-consciousness, shame, hypochondria. These 
are * manifestations of hypercathexis of archaic 
forms of the grandiose self with swings towards 
the (auto-crotic) body self". The point is well 
taken, for we may doubt that everyone of 
experience has taken it for granted that there 
are narcissistic transferences; such a doubt must 
have enhanced the interest this book has 
aroused. But Kohut, perhaps with the simpli- 
cation that clear presentation requires, himself 
ignores well-known theory. This is in the 
developmental area where he ignores the theory- 
making of the last 20 years. The result is that, 
for example, he does not mention Winnicott 
except in a footnote to say that, like Mahler, 
Winnicott takes a developmental approach to 
narcissism (as opposed to £ reconstructive view). 
Winnicott, in fact, expressly says otherwise in 
Playing and Reality, but he does get a second 
index entry, in the bibliography, and because 
of this entry does one better than Rosenfeld, 
who, like Federn and Khan, are in the biblio- 
graphy only. 

It could be though that, since this is an 
American book, the developmental gap will be 
filled from indigenous writers. To some extent 
this is true, Deutsch and Jacobson are familiar 
to the author but they are concerned with verbal, 
three-person material and with classical meta- 
psychology after mental structure is formed and 
seen by reconstruction. So this developmental 
gap is left open; it does not affect the argument, 
although it is an illustration of how his proposi- 
tions sometimes get undone by implication. 

The fact that Kohut uses all sorts of mecha- 
nisms in his adult work that Klein made familiar 
to us makes the book, in spite of all and because 
of its serious attention to its subject-matter, a 
bridge between ego psychology and preverbal 
events. The distinction is that Kohut makes 
clear that, throughout development, environ- 
ment remains important and he makes clear 
that he is not neglecting the role that environ- 
ment plays in the first year of life, as Kleinians 
often have done and basically do. 

At various points Kohut embarks on the 
relation of what he is saying to the Kleinian 
viewpoint; these exegetic asides, understandable 
as they are in the interests of clarity, are the only 
negative and apologetic elements in the book. 
More positively, Kohut understands and demon- 
strates—if we put it in the terms of British ana- 
lysts—that if there is not good enough mothering 
inthe firstyear, the result is chaos(i.e. fragmentary 
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ego nuclei remaining unintegrated) rather than 
talion dread and splitting of the earliest object 
into * good’ and * bad’. Similarly, his work is 
about ‘healthy’ (p. 213) narcissism and in 
saying this he expressly means a result of failure 
of the infant’s environment. Kohut then would 
not subscribe to Rosenfeld’s view that it is 
inevitably necessary to * de-toxicate the anxieties 
of infancy’ which are the fruit of death instinct 
and ‘normal’ envy in the first year of life. 
Kohut would accept, too, Winnicott’s judgement: 


Klein claimed to have paid full attention to the 
environmental factor but it is my opinion she was 
temperamentally incapable of this [and] she even 
found the depressive position in early weeks. [Also 
she] . . . would never fully acknowledge . . . a period 
in which it is not possible to describe an infant 
without describing the mother whom the infant has 
not become able to separate from a self (1965). 


It is necessary for a reader to put such ideas 
into the author’s mouth for it is a strength of 
this work that Kohut, while he may or may not 
know much about such theories of early develop- 
ment, expressly wishes to derive his comments 
from actual experience of work with adults. 
It seems as though this is to avoid the criticism 
of his classical colleagues and not to get stained 
with controversial developmental theories. This 
is skilfull of him, for he will give orthodox 
analysts cause to think, by pointing to Freud’s 
theories and their relation to familiar adult 
symptoms and to character and transference 
phenomena while not provoking old talk of 
heresy; the developmental analysts can fill in 
the gaps as they wish. The orthodox analysts 
will do so too as they draw courage to follow 
Kohut. This political aspect of presentation 
makes the book a bridge of benefit for both 
sides. 

One could elaborate ways in which this book 
makes bridges. First, Kohut accepts that in 
ordinary people we find narcissistic organizations 
and neurotic organizations coexisting. He 
seems nervous of this and while using the con- 
cepts of projective and introjective identification, 
goes out of his way to say that his way of seeing 
it ‘leads to a vastly different approach’ (pp. 
212-13). Here, defending himself from Kleinian 
traduction, he reverts to the hardened psychiatric 
categories of ‘ paranoia’ and ‘ manic-depressive 
psychosis’ as things in their own right without 
seeing these highly developed categories as 
extreme versions of the transitory narcissistic 
symptoms he so clearly understands. Winnicott, 
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with his ‘Psychosis is an environmental defi- 
ciency disease ° (1965, pp. 286-7), could here be of 
the greatest use; Winnicott’s relativistic assertion 
of degrees of organization and degrees of 
influence allows room for the undoubted fact of 
severe inaccessible psychosis, while making clear 
why we need not be frightened by the psychotic 
defence mechanisms of perfectly treatable 
patients. 

Kohut states his position. ‘The Kleinian 
outlook does not appear to provide for the 
distinction between a narcissistically cathected 
object and an object invested with object 
instinctual cathexes ’ with the result that 


projection and introjection are regarded as 
the dominant psychic mechanisms which the 
analysand mobilizes vis-à-vis the object ... The 
transference neuroses are explained on the basis of 
archaic conflicts between mother and infant, while 
to the narcissistic disorders are imputed in [the 
earliest weeks] . . . mechanisms—secondary pro- 
jection and introjection—which come into being 
only after full structuralization of the psychic 
apparatus has been established and after the 
differentiation between self and object (p. 281). 


This last differentiation, as Kohut says, occurs 
for Kleinians in the early weeks of course, while 
Kohut himself is saying that the narcissistic 
residues in the character are in fact based on 
“archaic conflicts between mother and infant 3 
which are reactivated by later threats to the 
identity of the self. We have given examples 
where he shifts his emphasis from the later 
to the earlier trauma and back again out of 
nervousness at seeming to subscribe to too 
many mental institutions in the first year. By 
so doing he almost seems to deny his main point 
that narcissistic defences, i.e. psychotic defences 
in fact, really do get their basis in a normal 
narcissistic phase of dominance of the primary 
pleasure ego in the first year; indeed, in the early 
months and weeks of the first year. This is & 
pity, because he gives many reconstructions, 
memories and corroborative pieces of external 
evidence to establish just this fact. 

It is in keeping with this understandable 
hesitance that on the one hand he draws our 
attention to, and clinically demonstrates, how 
it is a fact that recoverable larger and smaller 
narcissistic residues can occur in any case 
whatsoever, while on the other hand qualifying 
his acceptance of the idea. For example, Kohut 
says (p. 282) that merger fears are ‘not ubiqui- 
tous phenomena’, indeed ‘not frequent - 
Strangely enough, he goes out of his way to 


~~, . 
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relate them mainly to the technical problems 
which they present in the countertransference. 
They appear, as he says, 


when the intensely mobilized, specifically narcissistic, 
demands of patients with narcissistic personality 
disorders impinge on the psyche of an analyst whose 
own tendency toward self-object dedifferentiation has 
not been fully or reliably transformed into the 
capacity toward the extension of trial mergers in the 
form of a controlled empathy. 


In fact, as we all know, upon the capacity, which 
may not be a question of pathology of the 
analyst, to recognize and deal with them. There 
are, then, merger fears both in analysands and 
in analysts, as Michael Balint pointed out in 
discussing regression for gratification rather 
than for recognition. Kohut seems to attribute 
his cases’ problems to two-person trauma, but 
then goes on to say that it is based on a pleasure 
ego (one-person) trauma. In the following 
passage (p. 60) he covers every possibility, where 
he describes the case of Mr A.: 


The patient’s memories focused on the beginning of 
latency as the crucial period when the essential 
structural defect was incurred... There is no doubt, 
however, that later events (his father’s failures in the 
U.S.A.) compounded the damage [as did earlier 
pre-oedipal experiences, and especially when]. . . 
his exposure during infancy to the unreliability 
of the empathic responses of his mother had sensi- 
tized him and had caused the vulnerability which (in 
combination with a modicum of congenital pre- 
disposition) accounted for the severity and the 
Permanence of the structural defect set up by the 
events at the beginning of latency. 


The emphasis ends resting upon regression to 
the normal pleasure-ego mechanism of the first 
year of life, however, and we might say that, 
however reluctantly, Kohut is on the side of the 
new and the old orthodoxies at one and the same 
time. 


It may thus be assumed that the disappointments 
Suffered by the patient . . . in his mother’s responses to 
him must have led to his broad insecurity and 
narcissistic vulnerability. 


It is characteristic of Kohut’s accuracy of 
Observation, however, that he emphasizes again 
what we have long known to be true: that 
narcissistic trauma can happen in latency and 
after. He does this by telling clinical examples 
which bring our own knowledge to a validating 
* Aah—yes, of course’. A son whose father 
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cannot (for reasons of social inferiority) allow 
himself to be glorified and idealized: this patient 
(pp. 139, 248) develops a character trait of 
narcissistic gradiosity and athletic exhibitionism. 
Similarly, there is the person who from lack of 
ego boundaries disowns his own success because 
he needs to attribute it to alliance with an 
idealized external force: a person or social 
complex felt to augment his own personal 
deficiencies. The relation of this group support 
is made to the true believer’s relation to his 
God (see footnote, p. 106). Similarly, to a case of 
homosexual acting out: draining the strength 
from the idealized other man. 

There are innumerable illuminating references 
to narcissistic symptoms found in patients and 
their relation to perversion, auto-erotism and 
memory from verbal periods of development. 
These become conscious during analysis as in 
the following passage from p. 98: 


new memories will emerge and memories that have 
always been conscious will become intelligible . . . 
Lonely hours during his childhood in which he 
experienced intense voyeuristic preoccupations [the 
child searching through drawers in an empty house] 
. .. a boy’s putting on his mother’s underwear . . . 
understood not so much as sexual transgressions 
that are undertaken while external surveillance is 
lacking but rather as attempts to supply substitutes 
for the idealized parent imago and its functions by 
creating erotized replacements and through the 
frantic hypercathexis of the grandiose self... the 
deeply frightening feelings of fragmentation and 
deadness which the child experiences are a mani- 
festation of the fact that in the absence of the 
narcissistically invested self-object the cathexis is 
withdrawn from a cohesively experienced self and 
regressive (auto-erotic) fragmentation and hypo- 
chondriacal tensions now threaten the child . . . The 
various perverse activities . . . are thus attempts to 
re-establish the union with the narcissistically 
invested lost object through visual fusion and other 
archaic forms of identification. 

The patient may furthermore often remember and 
gratefully understand how he tried to revive the 
feeling of a cohesive self by a variety of self-applied 
stimuli: putting the face against the cold floor in the 
basement; looking in the mirror to reassure himself 
that he is there and that he is whole; smelling a 
variety of substances and smelling his own body 
odour; various oral and masturbatory activities; and 
the (often grandiose and dangerous) performance of 
various athletic feats (jumping from high places, 
climbing over roof tops, etc.) in which flying fantasies 
were being enacted by the child in order to reassure 
himself about the reality of his physical existence in 
the absence of the omnipotent self-object. Adult 


All in all, then, this book is an individual 
effort and a courageous statement not so com- 
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mon in these days of derivative writing. It isa 
difficult book to read but it is well worth the 
effort. The theoretical parts will be more 
familiar to British analysts because of the 
greater British interest in manifestations of very 
early experiences in analysis and Kohut's 
approach from adult clinical work which aims 
not to rely on classical theory alone. 


MARTIN JAMES 
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OTTO ISAKOWER (1899-1972) 


Friends of Otto Isakower were greatly perturbed 
when it became known, in February 1972, that 
he had cancelled his class at the Institute for the 
rest of the year. Such a measure could have been 
taken only in an emergency, in view of the 
importance he attached to teaching and the 
conscientious keeping of his schedule. As it 
turned out, he had to cut down on his profes- 
sional activities at the insistence of his physician. 
He suffered from a serious cardiac ailment. He 
died three months later, on 10 May 1972. 

Otto Isakower’s life was dedicated to psycho- 
analysis. His scholarship and his wide-ranging 
intellect made him a challenging teacher. For 
years he had conducted a seminar in the technique 
of dream interpretation which earned him a 
singular reputation. He had been an influential 
figure in the field of psychoanalytic education 
and devised almost single-handed a completely 
new programme of courses at the Institute, which 
is still in force and which served as a model for 
other institutes. He studied new methods of 
teaching clinical psychoanalysis in supervision, 
focusing on the preconscious reaction of the 
listening analyst and the concomitant altered 
State of attention, which he referred to as ‘ the 
analysing instrument ’. 

Otto Isakower was born and educated in 
Vienna. He graduated from the medical school 
in 1923 and specialized in psychiatry at the 
Department of Psychiatry of the University of 
Vienna. A paper on optic-spatial agnosia, 
Written with Paul Schilder, dates from this time. 
He became a member of the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society in 1925, served later on as a 
training-analyst, and together with Dr E. 
Hitschmann chaired the clinic of the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Institute. With the advent of the 
Nazis he moved first to England and then, in 
1940, to New York. He joined the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society in 1943 and became soon 
after a member of the Faculty of the Institute, 
where he taught until shortly before his death. 


He had been for a time chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee and for many years chairman 
of the Curriculum and the Library Committees. 

Otto Isakower was known for his vast 
knowledge of the humanities and the natural 
sciences; he had an uncommon knowledge of 
book-printing and book-making, and was an 
expert on rare books. He was an inexhaustible 
source of information on psychoanalysis and its 
history, and of history of medicine in general. 
Anyone who had the opportunity to discuss 
psychoanalytic subjects with him was impressed 
by the profundity and originality of his thinking. 
He himself was a rather shy, retiring, stern- 
looking man, but under this exterior was hidden 
a warm and often passionate personality and 
great wit. 

His scientific contributions are not many; his 
standards of scholarship and research were of a 
very high order. His main interest was in dream 
work and the states related to dream and sleep. 
His classic paper, ‘A Contribution to the 
Pathopsychology of Phenomena Associated with 
Falling Asleep’ (1938), describes the self- 
observation of cathectic changes in the process 
of the regression of the body-ego which are 
referred to in the literature as the Isakower 
phenomena. In another paper, * On the Excep- 
tional Position of the Auditory Sphere * (1939), 
he examined the relation of the auditory sphere 
to superego function and to dreams. In * Spoken 
Words in Dreams: A Preliminary Communica- 
tion’ (1954) he elaborated further on this 
relationship. In addition to these papers there is 
one, not yet published, on a psychotic episode 
in the life of the physiologist Johannes Mueller, 
where he again deals with the problem of altered 
states of consciousness and its relation to 
creative vision. He is survived by his wife, 
Dr Salomea Isakower, a psychoanalyst, of 
New York. 


EDWARD KRONOLD 
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MRS ALIX STRACHEY (1892-1973) 


In a pencilled postscript to her letter of 2 March 
1922, Lou Andreas-Salomé asks of Professor 
Freud: * Please send my greetings to my poor 
beautiful Red Indian.’ The reference is to Mrs 
Alix . Quentin Bell, in his biography 
of Virginia Woolf, talks of ‘a tall and grave 
young woman called Alix Sargant Florence’ 
and * the austere and melancholy Alix’. As one 
reads through the biographies, diaries, letters 
and autobiographies of that extraordinary 
mélange of personages that was the Bloomsbury 
Group, one encounters Alix Strachey every- 
where: sentient and allusive. All talk with 
tenderness and relish about her, yet nowhere 
does one find enough of a narrative to define 
her person for oneself. This reticence and 
unobtrusiveness were typical of her to the 
very end. 

Though I had known the Stracheys for some 
20 years, it was only after Mr Strachey’s death 
that I got to know Mrs Alix Strachey personally, 
Tasks relating to the 24th volume of the Standard 
Edition had necessitated our meeting. Alix 
Strachey was a tall, gaunt and handsome woman. 
At first I felt rather nervous in her precarious 
and fragile presence. She was gracious, hos- 
Pitable, courteous and resolutely distant. As 
our acquaintance grew I was surprised by two 
things: first, by the size of her contribution to 
the translation and editing of the 23 volumes 
by James Strachey, and how impeccable were 
her judgement and diligence in the editorial 
tasks, so much like her husband’s; second, the 
extraordinary range of her own scholarship in 


Obituary address given at a Scientific Meeting of the British Psycho-Analytical Society on 16 May 1973. 
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literature. And it was a very private and” 
personal absorption with her. Alix Strachey 
read vastly, with acute care and real enjoyment. 
Her conversation, always quiet and gentle, 
shared her learning and experience with mirth 
and irony. One could not but be amazed atthis 
extraordinary mixture of keen zest and curiosity 
about life and literature in her, with her explici 
melancholy, which she made no effort to screena 
It was but natural that we should talk about 
Professor Freud. Alix Strachey recounted bits 
and pieces from her analysis with the Professor ” 
with a childlike mischievous fervour . and 
affection. I shall share with you one story she 
told me a few times. J 
It had been a critical week in her analysis, 
which resulted in her having a significant 
dream. She recounted her dream to the Pr 
fessor and they worked around it. Then the 
Professor gave an interpretation, at the end 
which he got up to fetch a cigar for him if, 
saying: * Such insights need celebrating.” Alix 
Strachey mildly protested that she had not ye 
told the whole dream, to which the Professor 
replied: ‘Don’t be greedy, that is  enow, 
insight for a week.’ a 
There are rare persons who are creative, 
productive and mutual but insist on staying 
anonymous. Alix Strachey was such a being. 
Her death, on 28 April 1973, has robbed us of 
a colleague who had both served and enriched 
psychoanalysis, but did so silently, almost 
invisibly. 


M. MASUD R. 
rf 
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DEAR Sir, 

Only recently I came across and was able to 
look through your Fiftieth Anniversary Number 
(1969, Vol. 50, Pt. 2). While I am normally 
resigned to the fact that any given issue of a 
psychiatric or psychoanalytic journal will contain 
articles of various calibres, the paper by Dr 
K. R. Eissler has stirred me sufficiently to write 
to you, I suppose this paper is not outstandingly 
inferior and I am probably responding to it on 
the basis of cumulative impressions from various 
past readings. In essence, I feel and I will 
attempt to show that Dr Eissler, for whatever 
reasons, was not prepared to deal with his topic 
within the broad parameters that he himself had 
set. I am sure that my annoyance that will show 
in the subsequent text is shared by a number of 
colleagues who are unhappy about continued 
criticism of the medical profession with respect 
to its members being rather narrow in the scope 
of their knowledge and education. Dr Eissler in 
his article was obviously and embarrassingly 
out of his depth, and yet he demonstrated but a 
playful. hesitation in presenting his * historical 
statement ° (sic). 

- 1. While discussing whether psychoanalysis 
is a science, and after making a flat statement 
that ‘ notwithstanding the many assertions that 
have been made to the contrary, psychoanalysis 
« is a science ’, the author continues: ‘ So long as 
_ any procedure is based on empirical observa- 
tion. .. , so long as it does not resort to deductive 
or metaphorical thinking, it is scientific’ (p. 
_ 464). The implication is that deductive thinking 

ought not be used in science and that there are 
no sciences whigh are not based on empirical 
observations. But how about mathematics? 
Here is a quotation from Henri Poincaré: * the 
genesis of mathematical discovery is the problem 
which must inspire the psychologist with the 
keenest interest, for this is the process in which 


` _ the human mind seems to borrow least from the 


exterior world, in which it acts, or appears to 
act, only by itself and on itself, so that by study- 
ing the process of geometric thought we may 
hope to arrive at what is most essential in the 
human mind (1908, p. 46). Also Poincaré: * The 


English teach mechanics as an experimental 
science; on the continent it is taught always more 
or less as a deductive and a priori science * (1903, 
p. 89). I am sure that Dr Eissler’s attempt to 
eliminate deductive thinking from science was 
not the result of prolonged deliberation, but 
merely a misfired thought. I think he was 
responding to the often heard criticism that 
psychiatry resorts to a number of unproven 
deductions from hypothetical constructs. This 
criticism, however, is not effectively met by his 
erroncous formulation. 

2. The author apparently derived inspiration 
by reading Kuhn's The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, to which numerous references are 
made throughout his article. Is it possible that 
the author misunderstood the basic concept 
of that book—the paradigms? Kuhn speaks of 
them thus: ‘ these transformations of the para- 
digms of physical optics are scientific revolutions, 
and the successive transition from one paradigm 
to another, via revolution, is the usual develop- 
mental pattern of mature science * (1962, p. 12). 
Dr Eissler, on the other hand, says: * In every 
one of Freud’s papers it is possible to find one 
or more paradigms. It was his special gift—as 
yet unmatched by any other analyst—to look at 
data in a form that led at each turn to the dis- 
covery of paradigms.’ From this statement 
absurdly follows that Freud's theories repre- 
sented not one revolution (one paradigm), but 
that he overthrew in each successive paper his 
previous paradigms and even, if one took the 
author’s assertion seriously, had overruled him- 
self on occasion in one and the same 


per. 

3. Dr Eissler seems to severely underestimate 
the erudition of his analyst colleagues, while I 
am inclined to be more optimistic and ascribe 
to Dr Eissler another error of judgement. On 
page 469 he states: ‘even though any analyst 
can enumerate a score of problems, facts, 
observations that have not yet been investigated, 
or that have been only inadequately explained, 
nevertheless he would probably not be able to 
cite psychological phenomena as to which he 
could assert with certainty that they are, for the 
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most part, outside the scope of his theories '. 
Apart from the fact that this sentence does 
nothing to improve the attractiveness of the 
paper, I do not believe it to be factual. I can 
imagine that no psychoanalyst has ever heard of 
Vigotsky and I can well imagine that analysts 
have heard of, but not read, the works of Piaget 
or the phenomenological works of Jaspers, but 
I refuse to believe that analysts are not familiar 
with the works of Hartmann and his concept of 
a conflict-free ego sphere. Here are some quota- 
tions from him: * Psychoanalysis alone cannot 
solve the problem of conflict. It is a subject of 
research for biology and sociology also; not 
every adaptation to the environment, or every 
learning or maturation process, is a conflict. I 
refer to the development outside of conflict of 
perception, intention, object comprehension, 
thinking, language, recall phenomena, produc- 
tivity, to the well known phases of motor 
development, grasping, crawling, walking, and 
to the maturation and learning processes 
implicit in all these and many others ’; and * For 
now, we will mention only that memory, 
associations, and so on, are functions which 
cannot possibly be derived from the ego’s 
relationships to instinctual drives or love 
objects, but are rather prerequisites of our 
conceptions of these and of their development’ 
(1939, pp. 3, 9, 15). 

4. There is a short paragraph on * paradoxes’ 
in science. I think the choice of the word is 
unfortunate, and I would rather go with Poincaré 
who, speaking on a similar subject, says that 
after the rule (paradigm) has been established 
* it is then the exception which becomes impor- 
tant. We cease to seek resemblances; we devote 
ourselves above all to the differences . . .” (1906, 
p. 7). It seems that Dr Eissler asserts that there 
are no paradoxes left in psychoanalysis; this is 
a striking statement, which itself has a para- 
doxical flavour. To say this in these times, when 
respectable psychiatrists cannot as a rule agree 
in court whether somebody is or is not psychotic, 
and when absolutely no human action can be 
positively predicted by reasoning derived from 
our so-called science! A. J. Ayer asks how to 
test empirical propositions (note that Dr 
Eissler already commits himself to the view that 
psychoanalysis is a science using empirical 
observations). Ayer then says: ‘ The answer is 
that we test the validity of an empirical hypo- 
thesis by seeing whether it actually fulfils the 
function which it is designed to fulfil, and we have 
seen that the function of an empirical hypothesis 
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is to enable us to anticipate experience * (1936, 
p. 99). Psychoanalysis, and generally psycho- 
dynamics, have taught us to anticipate behaviour 
in the broadest and vaguest way, and our timid 
predictions are studded with an overwhelming 
number of exceptions. 

5. Throughout his paper Dr Eissler speaks of 
the desirability of assimilating into psycho- 
analytic theories such concepts as creativity, 
language, art, religion, history, etc. The impli- 
cation seems to be that nothing has been done 
in this area and that psychoanalytic theories are 
fully applicable there. Is Dr Eissler familiar 
with the writings of Susanne K. Langer? If not, 
he may want to read her Philosophy in a New 
Key, where he will find a direct reference to 
Freud in the context of a discussion of artistic 
forms. She writes: * These are strong recommen- 
dations for the psychoanalytic theory of aesthe- 
tics. But despite them all, I do not think this 
theory (though probably valid) throws any real 
light on those issues which confront artists and 
critics and constitute the philosophical problem 
of art. For the Freudian interpretation, no 
matter how far to be carried, never offers even 
the rudest criterion of artistic excellence. It 
may explain why a poem was written, why it is 
popular, what human features it hides under its 
fanciful imagery, what secret ideas a picture 
combines, and why Leonardo’s women smile 
mysteriously, but it makes no distinction 
between good and bad art’ (1942, p. 177). 
Additionally, may I repeat Ogden & Richards’ 
outcry: ‘In simple but loose words, we only 
know for certain what is said when we know 
why it is said, though we must not include 
motives in the “ why ” ° (1956, p. 94). It may 
be rude of me as a psychiatrist to suggest that 
preoccupation with motives constitutes one of 
the significant obstacles to progress in studying 
psychic phenomena, although many researchers 
seem to have succeeded in getting rid of this 
preoccupation. Dr Eissler’s dream of an 
Academy of Man, or experts in psychoanalysis 
and other fields who would marry our science to 
other branches, may never come true. It seems 
that when psychiatrists or psychoanalysts reach 
a certain level of sophistication in other sciences 
they begin to behave differently. There are 
many examples, I am sure, most prominent 
being Karl Jaspers, the famous philosopher 
and psychiatrist, who was never taken by 
psychoanalysis. 

6. Asa last observation, I am intrigued by Dr 
Eissler’s concreteness of thought: ‘ Apart from 
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Freud's writings, it would seem to stand to 
reason that ego, superego and id have topo- 
graphical relations among themselves and to the 
outer world, and that the aspect 
contains a description of these relations’ (p. 
465). He also speaks of * microscopic smallness *, 
etc. Is this true naivety? Aren't ego, superego 
and id supposed to be functions rather than 
objects? Is not Dr Eissler perpetuating the 
belief that these structures exist in the same way 
as liver, spleen and gall bladder exist? Dr F. G. 
Crookshank wrote many years ago: * Neverthe- 
less, in hospital jargon, diseases are “ morbid 
entities ™ and medical students fondly believe 
that these “entities ™ somehow exist in rebus 
Naturae and were discovered by their teachers, 
much as was America by Columbus ' (Ogden & 
Richards, 1956, p. 342). To refer to a group of 
psychological functions as ‘ego’ is a semantic 
convenience, a shorthand to be used for trans- 
mission of thought in a scientific community. 
This applies also to concepts of diseases, organic 
or mental. Neither ego nor these diseases ought 
to be spoken of as if they can be touched and 
smelled, or as if they had ‘topographical 
relations among themselves’. Such handling of 
them would constitute a distortion of their 
“intensive properties * (Piaget). 

My earlier remark on motives may appear too 
cryptic and in need of elaboration. Jaspers 
pointed out that Freud’s works belong generically 
to the domain of * understanding psychology *. 


Isolated human actions can be understood in 


terms of human needs and motivations, whether 
they are obvious or hidden. There is no justifi- 
cation, however, for equating understanding 
with causation and for copiously generalizing 
from fragmented insights. Only the exploration 
of causality, not understanding, can lead to true 
advance in science. “Verstehen seines Wesen 
nach nie zu Theorien führen kann ’ (The essence 
of understanding is such that it can never serve 
as a basis for formulating theories; Jaspers, 
1923, p. 452). Understanding establishes a 
connexion between two psychic events ‘from 
within’, while scientific causality can only be 
established objectively ‘from without’. This 
iS not intended to completely debunk the 
“ understanding psychologies ’ (Jaspers was him- 
self a phenomenologist), but serves to emphasize 
their natural limitations. Freud misunderstood 
this, Jaspers claims, and after him the psycho- 
analytic movement consistently refused to con- 
Sider these limits. Dr Eissler, with his Academy 
of Man, is particularly reckless, which is pre- 
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sumably duc to his unfamiliarity with the above 
considerations. 


Yours sincerely, 
MICHAIL ROTOV 
Treatoe 


Station A, Trenton, N.J. O86253 
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Dear Sir, 


For some time I have had the feeling that I 
was not altogether successful in my paper on 
* The Present and the Future of Psychoanalysis ° 
in the 50th volume of this Journal. Friends have 
told me that the stand I had taken was too 
pessimistic and not warranted by the facts. Now 
Dr Rotov has set out to prove, in a letter printed 
in this Journal, that I was wrong in many 
important details; in fact that I am unaware of 
basic facts about science and its methodology. 

Before dealing with specific points in that 
letter, I must refer to a passage in his introductory 
remarks that puzzles me. I cannot find in my 
paper any statement that could be interpreted, 
as Dr Rotov does, as implying * criticism of the 
medical profession with respect to its members 
being rather narrow in the scope of their know- 
ledge and education’. I wish Dr Rotov had 
provided some clue as to which passage he 
thought implied such criticism. 

ad 1. Dr Rotov criticizes my use of the word 
* deductive ’ in the statement that any procedure 
that is based on empirical observation and that 
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does not resort to deductive or metaphorical 
thinking is scientific. 

The term * deduction’ per se has a number of 
different meanings, yet it is apparent that Dr 
Rotov understood my statement to refer to the 
natural sciences; his counter-assertion is that 
deduction is the principal method in mathe- 
matics, which is not based on empirical observa- 
tion. As an axiomatic science, it employs 
deduction as its principal tool. In every science, 
of course, deduction may have its uses, but in 
the natural sciences it is observed facts that are 
the final arbiter. 

Since psychoanalysis has been accused in 
some quarters of not being an inductive or 
experiential science, my intention was to say 
no more than that psychoanalysis is indeed 
based on observed facts and therefore does not 
rely on deductions, as did, for example, the 
thinking of the scholastics, who felt no need to 
check their deductions in the light of observed 
facts. Having written of deductive or meta- 
phorical thinking, I thought—erroneously, it 
seems—that this statement would be clear to the 
reader. An inductive science may, of course, be 
taught deductively, as Dr Rotov states, but this 
has nothing to do with the question at issue, 
since I was not referring to the teaching of 
science. The only point in question is whether 
or not psychoanalysis belongs among those 
sciences of which Carnap (The Continuum of 
Inductive Method, p. 3) has written: * Inductive 
inference is clearly of fundamental importance 
in any field of science from physics to history.’ 

ad 2. In writing about ‘ paradigms ’, my chief 
fear was lest I dilute Kuhn’s concept. I cannot 
offhand provide a simple answer to Dr Rotov’s 
rhetorical question whether I may not have 
misunderstood that basic concept. He himself 
writes as if a scientific revolution depended upon 
one paradigm alone, and therefore paradigms 
developed during a scientific revolution neces- 
sarily contradict each other. If that were so, it 
would indeed be nonsensical to say, as I did, 
that one can find one or more paradigms in 
every one of Freud’s papers. But is Dr Rotov 
right? No doubt Copernicus’s statement that 
the earth revolves around the sun is a paradigm. 
But Galileo certainly developed paradigms of 
his own; and what shall we say of Newton? 
All of them—and many more who developed 
paradigms—made a contribution to the scientific 
revolution. 
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It may be that I have misapprehended Kuhn's 
concept; but permit me to quote a few of his 
statements, which may account for my mis- 
apprehension, if it really occurred. Kuhn puts 
forward two essential characteristics of a para- 
digm: it is an achievement that is ‘ sufficiently 
unprecedented to attract an enduring group of 
adherents away from competing modes of 
scientific activity °, and simultaneously is ‘ suffi- 
ciently open-ended to leave all sorts of problems 
for the redefined group of practitioners to 
resolve °. He makes it clear that this term refers 
to ‘examples which include law, theory, 
application and instrumentation together’ (p. 
10); further, he writes: ‘. . . like an accepted 
judicial decision in the common law, it [the 
paradigm] is an object for further articulation 
and specification under new and more stringent 
conditions’ (p. 23). ‘Paradigms gain their 
status’, says Kuhn, ‘because they are more 
successful than their competitors in solving a 
few problems that the group of practitioners has 
come to recognize as acute °! (ibid.) Moreover, 
‘To be accepted as a paradigm, a theory must 
seem better than its competitors, but it need not, 
and in fact never does, explain all the facts with 
which it can be confronted ° (p. 17f). 

On the basis of such definitions, I would 
regard as a paradigm Freud’s statement (which 
he had to modify later) that the dream is a wish- 
fulfilment; nor can I deny the character of a 
paradigm to the statement by Breuer and Freud 
(later modified by Freud) that ‘ Hysterics suffer 
mainly from reminiscences’ or to Freud’s 
proposition, a quarter of a century later, that the 
personality consists of ego, id and superego. 
Likewise, one has to attribute the dignity of a 
paradigm, in keeping with Kuhn’s thought, to 
Freud’s method of free association. To the best 
of my knowledge, there are in Freud’s opus 4 
large number of statements and discoveries that 
live up to the requirements Kuhn set for the use 
of that term. I am forced to conclude, therefore, 
that Dr Rotov has drawn the area covered by 
the concept of ‘ paradigm’ far more narrowly 
than did Kuhn. A 3 

After describing what ‘normal science 
consists of, Kuhn continues: ‘ Few people who 
are not actually practitioners of a mature 
science realize how much mop-up work of this 
sort a paradigm leaves to be done or quite how 
fascinating such work can prove in the execu- 
tion’ (p. 24). One idea in my paper was that, 


*This sentence alone might have convinced Dr Rotov that a plurality of paradigms is likely to be binding on 00° 


and the same group. 
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since Freud’s death, psychoanalysis has been 
chiefly engaged in such * mop-up work’. 

ad 3. Dr Rotov takes me severely to task for 
stating that most analysts would not be able to 
refer to any psychological phenomena that “lie 
outside the scope’ of their theories; he himself 
produces a list of phenomena that lie outside 
the scope of analysis; in addition, he enlists the 
aid of Hartmann, who showed that there are a 
large number of psychological phenomena for 
whose explanation other disciplines are needed 
as well. I agree with Hartmann; I myself wrote 
recently: ‘ There is no psychological phenomenon 
that can be explained by the use of the psycho- 
analytic method alone.’ 

Since my statement referred to scientific 
* paradoxes ’, it puzzles me how Dr Rotoy was 
able to interpret ‘the scope of psychoanalysis ° 
in the way he did. My belief was that every 
reader of this Journal would know what a para- 
dox is in science. Since the motion of the planet 
Mercury did not conform to the Newtonian 
prediction about it, here was a paradox: a 
phenomenon about which the physicist knew 
that it could not be explained in terms of 
Newton’s physics. The same was true of the 
“red shift’. Both phenomena in that sense lay 
* outside the scope’ of Newtonian theories. My 
guess was that an analyst would in all prob- 
ability answer in the negative, if he were asked 
whether he knew of any phenomena that 
legitimately belong to ‘the scope of psycho- 
analysis’ and yet whose explanation would 
require a fundamental modification of psycho- 
analytic theories, or the replacement of a theory 
that is basic to psychoanalysis by a new one. 
My question was whether psychoanalysts know 
of any phenomena that, as Kuhn puts it, 
* violate paradigm-induced anticipations ’ (Kuhn, 
p. 56). To the best of my knowledge, there are 
at present no phenomena violating the antici- 
pations induced by psychoanalytic paradigms 
that are known or accepted as such by the 
Psychoanalytic community at large. 

ad 4. Dr Rotov, however, asserts that I am 
wrong in maintaining that there are no para- 
doxes in psychoanalysis. Characteristically, he 
refers to ‘respectable psychiatrists’ and their 
disagreements with one another about a given 
defendant’s mental state. If I may be permitted 
to be facetious, I would say that if I were only a 
Psychiatrist and not also a psychoanalyst, I 
would know quite a few paradoxes. Paradigms 
take a long time before they are universally 
accepted; William Harvey’s theory of the 


motions of the heart and the blood was still 
being ridiculed at the Sorbonne a century after 
its publication. * There are always some men 
who cling to one or another of the older views ’, 
writes Kuhn (p. 19). If the court used exclusively 
‘respectable’ psychoanalysts and not also 
* respectable ' psychiatrists, we would less often 
witness those well-known squabbles about sanity 
before the bench. Moreover, those squabbles 
have nothing to do with a scientific paradox, 
but with arguments—taking place in an utterly 
unscientific environment—between people who 
belong to two different schools of thought (and 
are paid, to boot, by contending parties). 

In the same section, Dr Rotov raises the 
question of prediction, and reminds the reader 
that psychoanalysis is weak as an instrument of 
prediction. The problem of prediction is a 
complex and comprehensive one, and the dis- 
cussion of it would require sufficient space to go 
far beyond the limits of this communication. 
Moreover, I do not see any connexion between 
the value of psychoanalysis as an instrument of 
prediction and the subject-matter of my paper. 
I may therefore be excused, I think, from pur- 
suing this topic. 

ad 5. When Dr Rotov reads into my paper the 
implication ‘that nothing has been done’ in 
the areas of ‘ creativity, language, art, religion, 
history ’, I can feel no responsibility for meeting 
such criticism, since it is quite impossible that 
I could have ever made such a nonsensical 
implication. Further, I do not recognize having 
speculated in any way in my paper on the 
question of whether or not ‘ the psychoanalytic 
theories are fully applicable there’. It all 
depends, I suppose, on what Dr Rotov means by 
the vague term ‘fully’. That these theories are 
applicable has been proven by a huge body of 
literature; this point, too, does not need further 
discussion. 

It is likewise unnecessary, in this context, 
to answer Dr Rotov’s question whether or not I 
have read Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key. 
The point she raises in the passage quoted by 
Dr Rotov—namely the alleged inability of 
psychoanalysis to explain form—is familiar to 
any analyst who is interested in the application 
of psychoanalysis to the humanities. But in her 
certainty that psychoanalysis is unable to make 
a contribution to form, is Langer right? More- 
over, what would be the consequences if she 
were right? 

To start with the latter: There are scholars 
whose works have contributed greatly to our 
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understanding of art, without their having 
considered excellence and form, and without 
making any distinction between ‘ good and bad 
art’. Panofsky’s iconographic studies, to cite 
one example among many, deliberately excluded 
such viewpoints, and examined all available 
manifestations of art, independently of their 
quality; these studies have contributed to our 
understanding of art as have hardly any other 
scholar’s works. Yet is Langer right? Ernst 
Kris tried to prove that form falls into the area of 
psychoanalytic investigation; Meyer Schapiro 
did not agree with Kris’s attempt. Freud was 
called by Karl Bühler a Stoff-Denker—which 
may be translated loosely as ‘someone who 
thinks in terms of content ’. To be sure, thinking 
in terms of content does play a dominant role 
in Freud’s writings; yet that should not make us 
overlook his contributions to the problem of 
form. Any attentive reader of Freud’s Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, and of his book on Jokes, will 
find a large number of statements that can be 
used profitably for a psychoanalysis of form. 
Furthermore, more recently, Gedo & Wolf—to 
mention but two of the many one could cite in 
this context—have grappled with the problem 
of form, and even if one does not necessarily 
agree with the attempts made so far to solve it 
psychoanalytically, it is evident that one does 
not need to be as pessimistic on this score as 
Langer and Dr Rotov are. 

Dr Rotov draws the conclusion that in view of 
Langer’s statement about the alleged inability 
of psychoanalysis to make a valid contribution 
to the discussion of problems of form and 
excellence, a psychoanalytic Academy of Man 
(references to which in my paper are quite sub- 
ordinate to its subject-matter) could never come 
to fruition. Even if Langer and Dr Rotov are 
right, the enumeration of relevant problems of 
the arts that do fall into the domain of psycho- 
analysis, as quoted by Langer, makes Dr Rotov’s 
comments on a Psychoanalytic Academy quite 
perplexing. And where does Dr Rotov obtain 
his certainty that such an Academy could not 
make even further psychoanalytic contributions 
to a consideration of the problems of form? 

ad 6. Dr Rotov raises the important issue of 
whether or not ego, id and superego are ‘ real 
entities ’. He writes that one ought not to speak 
of the ego as if it could be touched or smelled, 
and he asserts that, by upholding the topo- 
graphical aspect of psychoanalytic metapsy- 
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chology, I am perpetuating the belief that sucha 
structure exists in the same way as liver, spleen” 
and gall bladder. Does Dr Rotov ‘imply’ that 
the category of existence includes only what can 
be touched and smelled like liver? What 
we to say about the atom, which no one has ever 
seen, no less touched or smelled? 

Psychic phenomena cannot, by definition, be 
smelled or touched or weighed, and yet I find 
in the Glossary of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association under ‘ Ego’ the following sentence? 
‘ The ego occupies a position between the primal 
instincts . . . and the demands of the outer 
world,’ a sentence that rests on topographical 
conceptualization. That is, I think. the way 
Freud wanted it understood, as I have tried to 
prove by referring to related passexcs in his 
work. 

For most analysts, the ego is a costruct. It 
was so for Heinz Hartmann. I recall that he did 
not leave any doubt about that, when he read a 
paper in Chicago, shortly after his arrival in the 
United States. Yet I am not certain that he did 
not change his mind later. It is difficult to 
reconstruct or to guess what the ego was for 
Freud in that respect. Historically, one may 
compare this issue with the controversy about 
“universals’ between the nominalists and the 
realists. It is difficult for me, I must admit, to 
believe that something to which we are able to 
assign functions does not have a reality of its 
own. The reasoning that while functions do have 
reality the ego is a construct would appear to me 
to be less than adequate, since the ego is more 
than the sum of functions we attribute to it. 

Furthermore, Dr Rotov is mistaken in 
believing that ‘the id is supposed to be @ 
function’. Here he is committing the same 
mistake made by so many others, who do not 
recognize that something may have a function, 
yet not itself be a function. The structural 
theory in psychoanalysis holds that the ego 
is a composite of functions ;? that cannot be said 
about the id, in the same sense as the word 
‘function’ has in the preceding sentence, even” 
though there is no doubt that the id does fulfil 
certain functions. Dr Rotov also censures My 
use of the metaphor of structures of * micro- 
scopic smallness °’. The informed reader, I trust, 
must have known that here I was referring to 
Freud’s frequent comparison of the psycho- 
analytic method with the use of the microscope 

As to Dr Rotov’s concluding remarks: Here, 


*This is not to say that this composite of functions makes up the entire ego. 
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he draws attention to Jaspers’s well-known 
view that psychoanalysis is an ‘understanding 
psychology’ (verstehende Psychologie) and 
therefore can have no explanatory value. As 
far as one can learn from Freud’s writings, he 
believed psychoanalysis to be an explaining 
psychology. Heinz Hartmann proved—at least 
to my satisfaction—that Jaspers was wrong, that 
psychoanalysis is explanatory. I followed 
Hartmann on this, and attempted in a paper on 
explaining and understanding to expatiate on 
his views, as well as to add some more arguments 
in favour of the conceptualization of psycho- 
analysis as a psychologia explanans. But whether 
the quasi-nominalists or the quasi-realists are 
right, or whether psychoanalysis is an under- 
standing or an explanatory psychology—all this 
has no bearing, as Dr Rotov seems to contend, 
on the idea of a psychoanalytic Academy of Man. 

A few concluding remarks may be permitted. 
Dr Rotov evidently agrees with Jaspers’s basic 
views; the latter characterized psychoanalysis as 
a ‘tangled confusion of psychological theories * 
(ein verwirrendes Durcheinander psychologischer 
Theorien), a movement based on creed or faith 
(eine weltanschauliche oder Glaubensbewegung), 
as well as an understanding psychology, which is 
meant for the general public (Popularpsychologie) 
and corresponds to the low level of the average 
(man) (dem tiefen Niveau der Durchschnitt- 
lichkeit entsprechend), a mass phenomenon (ein 
Massenphdnomen). Furthermore, according to 
Jaspers, Freud’s followers have added ‘ as much 
as nothing’ (so gut wie nichts). I cite these 
passages in order to show that Jaspers stands 
entirely and unequivocally outside of psycho- 
analytic paradigms. In Jaspers’ view, I assume, 
all psychoanalysts are ‘ reckless’ and I do not 
find in Dr Rotov’s letter anything that would 
Prove me to be ‘ particularly reckless "—that is 
to say, more reckless than any analyst was bound 
to appear to Jaspers, or would now appear to 
one of his followers. 

I cannot understand why Dr Rotov reads a 
Psychoanalytic periodical at all. After all, what 
does he expect to find in such a publication but 
articulations and implications of psychoanalytic 
Paradigms? Furthermore, in supposing that I 
have not read Jaspers’s Psychopathologie, Dr 
Rotov implies that, if I had read it, I would have 
had to come to a different view of psycho- 
analysis. In my experience, scientists who show 
as little understanding of psychoanalysis as 
Jaspers did are not very reliable psychologists, 
however great they may be in other fields. If I 
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had indeed been deeply influenced by Jaspers’s 
psychological views, I would long ago have 
given up being a psychoanalyst altogether. 

I would like to make one final point. Kuhn 
writes (p. 19): * When the individual scientist 
can take a paradigm for granted, he need no 
longer . . . attempt to build his field anew, 
starting from first principles and justifying the 
use of cach concept introduced.’ Therefore a 
scientist who publishes a paper about bone 
diseases in a medical journal would not be 
expected to defend his paper against the theories 
of chiropractic. In turn, a medical journal will 
not accept an article by a chiropractor, not even 
a letter written by him, except perhaps when his 
letter purports to correct a specific point about 
chiropractic that has been raised in that journal. 
Likewise, any writer who sends an article to this 
Journal has, it seems to me, the right to assume 
that the paradigms of psychoanalysis are 
accepted by the reader. It would be folly if, each 
time I used the term ‘repression’ in a paper 
submitted to this Journal, I had to discuss those 
writers who object to the explanation of neurotic 
symptoms by psychic mechanisms. The letter 
Iam here answering was written by someone who 
evidently does not accept psychoanalytic para- 
digms. If I were to set myself to it, I could write 
the same sort of letter, as Dr Rotov did (at 
least with regard to its content, if not its form) 
about any article published in this Journal, 
merely by citing those who do not accept psycho- 
analytic paradigms. As a result, a discussion of 
the kind that Dr Rotov initiated can only lead 
to what may be called name-dropping and name- 
calling. Dr Rotov cites Jaspers (he could just as 
easily have cited anyone else among the numerous 
critics of psychoanalysis) and suggests that I 
have not read Jaspers; in turn, I cannot do any- 
thing but cite Hartmann’s critique of Jaspers 
and suggest that Dr Rotov has not read that. 
Yet it is quite clear that, even if he had read it, 
it would not have changed the trend of his letter. 

I do hope that, with the publication of Dr 
Rotov’s letter, we are not witnessing the begin- 
ning of a new practice on the part of this 
Journal. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. R. EISSLER 


300 West Central Park, 
New York, N.Y. 10024 


DEAR SIR, 
I should like to reply briefly to Dr Rosenfeld’s 
comments (Int. J. Psycho-Anal. Vol. 53, Pt. 4) 
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on my paper on Transference and Interpretation 
(Vol. 53, Pt. 3). 

Dr Rosenfeld thinks that I am too accepting 
of the analyst’s psychopathology and even make 
a virtue of it. I did not intend to make a virtue 
of it; in fact I put forward the idea that the 
analyst’s self-analysis is so urgent that he has 
to use his interpretations to the patient for this 
purpose. 

What I did intend to convey, however, was my 
belief that we tend to underrate the areas of our 
patients’ mental life that always escape analysis; 
and further, that we do this in part because we 
overvalue the literal meaning of interpretations 
(and the importance of our differences of 
opinion about them). We do this because we 
ourselves value interpretation so highly—we 
live by it intellectually, emotionally and eco- 
nomically. 

Regarding the necessity of interpreting pre- 
verbal states, I agree that the transference is 
greatly determined by them and that it is 
essential to interpret what we understand of 
them. But Dr Rosenfeld himself points to the 
difficulties involved (pp. 459, 460). I think that 
what he says supports my argument that 
inevitably the analyst must miss a lot. How 
many types of preverbal state are there, and 
how many can he hope to understand? Those 
that he does not understand will be left over as 
unanalysed residues. 

I believe that psychoanalysis has often injured 
itself by over-estimating its therapeutic capacity. 
With this in mind, my paper was intended to 
look at a basic problem relevant to our con- 
troversies. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN KLAUBER 


16 Elsworthy Road, 
London NW3 3DJ 


DEAR SIR, 


I have experienced the following episode with 
a patient which might be a contribution to the 
topic of psychotherapy through laughter. 

In their moods of positive transference it is 
well known that patients tend to idealize us. 
This is a regressive step towards infantile 
dependence, which fact needs no explanation 
here. I tend therefore to discourage this attitude. 
I do that mainly by emphasizing that the analyst 
cannot be superhuman, hence should be neither 
elevated to unrealistic heights, nor burdened by 


tasks he clearly cannot accomplish—even adding 
that since the analyst cannot be perfect, it is 
ludicrous to be unhappy in the role of the 
analysand, if one is (probably) even “less 
perfect ’; the analyst certainly does not disdain 
him for it. 

In that very moment I committed a parapraxis: 
I said to a patient ‘ some of my best friends are 
neurotics’. This involuntary witticism cleared 
the atmosphere and we both burst out laughing. 

Laughter had an instant healing effect on the 
patient. Yet I forgot my own saying instan- 
taneously. With him the good effect lasted, with 
me it was immediately lost, and I was unable to 
remember the saying, until several days later I 
felt a direct compulsion to ask the patient whether 
he remembered what we were laughing about. 
He did this in no time, laughing again and again, 
reliving feeling grateful. I felt foolish. 

Laughter should relieve—that we know from 
Freud—and so it worked with the patient. 
What, however, happened to me? Analysis was 
advisable. 

In all Freud’s work I have not found a single 
instance in which laughter, instead of relieving, 
had caused an unpleasant parapraxis. Para- 
praxes are usually caused by one’s having been 
narcissistically hurt. I found, however (apart 
from the possibility of the Signorelli case which is 
not entirely conclusive), only one doubtless 
example in which parapraxic forgetfulness was 
in fact caused by a guilty conscience and not the 
other way round. In this the name of Gassendi 
was forgotten because it was dishonestly used in 
a successful exam. 

Why, however, should I feel guilty at having 
laughed with the patient, with obviously good 
results for him? 

What I had said was: ‘Some of my best 
friends are neurotics.’ 

With that I have used a hypocritical turn of 
phrase which, at one time, was fashionable 
among those who wanted to appear racially 
‘tolerant’ towards Jews, coloureds, aliens, etc., 
without sincerely being so. It seems that my 
guilt feelings came from my improper emotional 
behaviour, i.e. that I must have to a certain 
extent despised—of all people!—the neurotic 
who in a way is my ward and towards whom I 
ought to feel increased empathy instead; other- 
wise I could not regard myself as a good analyst. 
My parapraxis of having even expressed this lack 
of sympathy, just at a moment when I wanted to 
reassure, as far as an analyst may, the depressed 
patient, may have weighed unconsciously even 
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more heavily on my conscience. As if—although 
naturalized myself but still an alien in the land— 
once in, I had turned mockingly against those 
who were left out in the cold. 

This latter is not a chance remark: I have 
experienced it often with analysands that they 
regarded the analysts as a class: the haves v. the 
have nots, the wheat v. the chaff, the first-class 
citizen, the blessed and accepted, and themselves 
as the second-rate, the just tolerated. Although 
the patient himself does not belong to this 
category, for me, the memory of having said the 
joking remark must have been felt to be shameful, 
hence had immediately to be repressed. I was 
trapped. I had no means of laughing off my own 
guilt feeling: the butt of the joke was un- 
questionably not against me but against the 
patient(s). With it I have proved that (1) I too 
committed a neurotic (parapraxic), hence notor- 
iously annoying act, and was therefore deprived 
of the solace of relieving laughter, (2) I had used 
arather trivial hypocrisy, (3) [had lied because not 
only did I despise my potentially always equal 
brother sufferer, but ranged him among the 
despicables, mocking him with a patently 
obsolete witticism (of bad taste) which, by now, 
means exactly the opposite of what it says, (4) 
I had made him—unnecessarily—the butt of a 
joke, misusing my superior position, and (5) 
worse to follow: it is in fact true that some of my 
best friends are in fact neurotic. Neurotics, 
owing to their heightened sensitivity are, if 
intelligent, often better company, because they 
understand nuances of many things better than 
the so-called ‘ healthy ’, who often seem to be 
dimmer. (6) So I committed a further mistake: I 
showed too much of my feelings in the counter- 
transference. My self-punishment by forgetting 
was fully justified. 

My narcissism must have suffered through this 
little episode more than I had noticed, by having 
lost something ‘ good’, i.e. a bon mot (almost 
immaterial whether it was or was not coined by 
me first). It was mine as if a concrete possession. 
I don’t long for prestige—the analyst has that 
anyhow, whether making a joke or not. But 
the narcissistic suffering must have been, even if 
unnoticed, considerable, since the memory did 
not come back but the feeling of loss has 


remained. I think it must have also humiliated 
me to such an extent that I had to be redeemed 
by the same patient whom I wronged. He, 
however, did not take it amiss, partly because 
our laughter immediately restored him to his 
rightful position of equality with the analyst. 
He could also have a good laugh at me: | 
committed a parapraxis in his presence and my 
laughter confirmed this. However, why could I 
not retrieve my * rightful possession °, the joke? 
Because my conscience was not clean enough: 
even in the next few days. First, I felt I had 
committed several analytic mistakes, Second, if 
some of my best friends are neurotics, then there 
is a more than acceptable amount of neurotic 
sensitivity (and even concretistic thinking) in 
myself and ‘ birds of a feather flock together ’. 
I was caught on the horns of a logical dilemma. 
Either I regard ‘ not so neurotic’ friends as too 
neurotic (megalomanic comparison with myself) 
or ‘ not so neurotics ’ as too neurotic (the same). 
What should I give up: the minimally neurotic 
friends or the minimally neurotic patients? 
Neither corresponds either with the psycho- 
analyst’s ethical ideal or with his self-esteem. 
This was the unconsciously intended solution: 
I did not want to give up either. The easiest way 
out was to forget: let the ‘ reward ° (the fun, the 
laughter as source of enjoyment, the quip) go. 
Unconsciously, however, I chose the other way: 
I had made the patient help me out, i.e. reverse 
the situation. He was witty and laughed at my 
expense. Hence the second laughter must have 
made him even happier than the first. Also he has 
taught me a lesson. 

But this, per contra, has relieved me unex- 
pectedly because it made my jocular tactlessness 
null and void. Finally, it allowed him to be my 
friend in the sharing of the joke, and me his, 
in the same. It diminished his idealization of me 
and it also maintained it to an acceptable degree: 
I was an analyst with whom one could share a 


joke. 


LILLA VESZY-WAGNER 


12 Boyton House, 
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CENTER FOR PSYCHOSOCIAL STUDIES 


The Center for Psychosocial Studies, informally 
affiliated with the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, has been established at 111 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601, to develop a psycho- 
analytic contribution to the understanding of 
society and social problems. The Center, whose 
president is George H. Pollock, M.D., is initiating 


programmes of conferences, fellowships, research 
and publications, involving social scientists and 
psychoanalysts. The Center invites communications 
from psychoanalysts and others concerning research 
interests and background (curriculum vitae) for its 
Directory of Psychosocial Investigators, to be 
distributed to all who contribute to it. 
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EDITORIAL 


Next year, at the venerable age of 55, the Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis will welcome 
the arrival of a sibling, in the form of the 
International Review of Psycho-Analysis, In some 
ways this will be an unusual sibling. For one 
thing, it will be a fraternal twin, even though 
considerably younger. For another, the Journal 
will have played a significant role in its 
parentage 

The decision to found a sister journal, in the 
shape of the Review, was made as a consequence 
of the fact that the Journal had, for some time, 
to refuse papers which were eminently suitable 
for publication, on the grounds that they did 
not deal strictly with ‘pure’ psychoanalysis. 
Certainly the occasional ‘applied’ psycho- 
analytical paper appeared, but such papers were, 
on the whole, regretfully rejected. It was cer- 
tainly not possible, because of the pressure on 
Journal space, to reprint ‘classic’ papers after the 
first (highly successful) venture of this sort a 
few years ago, when well-known papers by 
James Strachey and Edward Bibring reappeared 
in the pages of the Journal. Certainly it was not 
possible to commission papers which reflect 
trends in psychoanalytic thought and practice in 
non-English speaking countries, a subject in 
which most psychoanalysts are i > 

All of this pointed in the direction of founding 
a sister journal, to be published in association 
with the International Journal, and the new 
Review was conceived and began its period of 
gestation. The Review will not ey bye 
Papers on ‘applied’ psychoanalysis, 
provide an outlet for papers on child psycho- 
analysis. It will include specially commissioned 
‘teaching’ papers — a necessity nowadays when 
the serious student has to find his way through 
the ‘information explosion’ (if we can call it 
that) in present-day i writings. 
Symposia on important psychoanalytic topics 
have been (and will be) organized for publication 
and papers of significant historical or bio- 
graphical interest will be published. 

The first issue of the Review will appear as a 
double number early in 1974. It will include a 
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FANTASY AND MEMORY: THE AETIOLOGICAL ROLE OF 
THOUGHTS ACCORDING TO FREUD 


JEROME NEU, Santa Cruz 


*Hysterics suffer mainly from reminiscences.’ 
This carly formulation, though it underwent 
drastic revision as Freud's psychoanalytic 
thought developed, contains two elements which 
remained central. It places one source of 
psychological disorder in thoughts, and it 
treats the hysteric as somehow the victim of his 
or her past. The hysteric is unfree, a prisoner of 
his individual history. The maxim brings the 
past into play through thoughts, specifically 
thoughts about the past, i.e. memories. That 
our past can influence our present behaviour in 
devious ways is an important insight, that one 
of those ways is through thoughts proves an 
even more important insight. A cluster of 
questions arises around these points, Is it 
actually our past, or (better) our actual past, 
that influences our behaviour in the areas Freud 
discusses? How is one to distinguish the causal 
efficacy of reality and fantasy? Is their efficacy 
‘causal’? How and why is ‘ memory ’ brought 
in as intermediary? How is one to distinguish 
memory of reality, memory of fantasy, and 
fantasy of memory? And do any of these 
distinctions matter to the individual’s un- 
freedom and the possibilities of overcoming it? 
In this paper I will be taking only some first 
steps towards answering these questions. 


HYPNOSIS, CURE AND THE ROLE OF THOUGHTS 


What were the grounds at the beginning of 
psychoanalysis for believing that there could be 
an‘ analytical ’ therapy? Why should ‘ analysis’, 
“ understanding ’, ‘ interpretation ’, ‘insight ’ be 
of value in treatment? Part of the answer is to 
be found in the belief that certain disorders are 
psychological in origin. If thoughts lay behind 
problems, then unravelling thoughts might help 
solve those problems. The connexions here are 
in fact very complex, and the character of the 
thoughts involved is so far left open, but we 
can start with this question: Why should 
thoughts be assigned a role in the production of 


certain disorders; in particular, why should 
hysteria be regarded as ideogenic? 
According to the theory presented in * Studies 
on Hysteria’ (Brever & Freud, 1895), undis- 
charged affect leads to hysterical symptoms 
cither because the associated experience occurred 
while the victim was in a susceptible, ‘ hypnoid *, 
state or because the experience was * incom- 
patible’ with the subject's self-image. Excess 
* affect ’ (psychical energy) must be discharged. 
According to the ‘principle of constancy’: 
* The mental apparatus endeavours to keep the 
quantity of excitation present in it as low as 
possible or at least to keep it constant * (Freud, 
1920, p. 9; cf. 1940, pp. 153-4). Affect is 
produced by experiencing events, and where the 
i is so traumatic that the affect cannot 
be discharged as required by the principle of 
constancy, it can produce pathological results. 
We shall have to treat the question of what 
makes an experience ‘traumatic’ (it is not 
simply strength or intensity), and in particular 
the notion of ‘incompatible ideas’. At this 
point, however, the thing to emphasize is that 
it is the persisting memory of an actual event 
(from which affect arises) that is said to cause 
hysteria. 
Charcot's use of hypnosis to remove hysterical 
symptoms was of therapeutic importance, but 
perhaps of greater theoretical importance was 
his discovery that it could be used to induce such 
symptoms in normal people. It could be 
argued that cures reveal nothing about the 
nature of hysteria, because hypnosis might 
simply introduce countervailing factors (and so 
alleviate symptoms) rather than remove exciting 
causes. (Just as the physical treatment of ulcers 
does not prove that ulcers are purely organic in 
origin.) The production of hysterical symptoms 
by hypnosis, on the other hand, provides con- 
vincing evidence that ideas (i.e. thoughts) can 
play a role in the production of mental disorder. 
It has been charged that Charcot’s demon- 
strations of hysteria were faked (Szasz, 1961, 
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pp. 32-4). But these charges may apply only to 
the grand epileptoid hysterias of which he was 
the putative discoverer; and, whatever may have 
been the case with Charcot’s demonstrations, it 
is clear that hysterical symptoms can be dupli- 
cated under hypnosis. There are, however, two 
further difficulties with this argument. First, 
what makes a symptom ‘hysterical’? What is 
the justification for describing hypnotically in- 
duced behaviour as ‘hysterical symptoms’? 
Given Freud's theory, to call a symptom 
* hysterical > would be to imply that it is ideo- 
genic. But the aetiological implication and 
consequent circularity which might later be 
involved in such a description do not arise at 
this early stage. The same justification could be 
provided for describing the hypnotically induced 
behaviour as hysterical as for the naturally 
occurring behaviour (in both cases reference 
being made only to the character of the observ- 
able behaviour and, perhaps, the lack of organic 
disorder). Still, it is important to note that as 
used now the characterization of behaviour as 
‘hysterical’ (or even ‘neurotic °) depends on 
the belief that a certain type of explanation— 
namely ‘psychological’ rather than ‘ physio- 
logical "—holds. Indeed, certain behaviour will 
count as a ‘symptom’ only in the context of 
certain beliefs about its cause or explanation. 
The ‘ facts’ are thus theory-laden. There is no 
neutrally describable set of behaviours which 
are, as such, hysterical. Freud did, however, 
at one time believe that there are specific 
(objective) hysterical symptoms (Freud, 1888, 
p. 78 ff.; cf. Andersson, 1962, ch. 3). This 
brings us to the second difficulty with the move 
from hypnotically induced hysteria to the role 
of ideas. There was dispute whether the 
mechanism of hypnosis was itself somatic 
(Charcot) or psychical (Bernheim and the 
“ suggestion’ school), i.e. whether it was the 
result of physiological changes or the effect of 
ideas. Because of his belief in an objective 
symptomatology of hysteria, Freud argued 
against direct suggestion, but noted: ‘ This does 
not imply any denial that the mechanism of 
hysterical manifestations is a psychical one: but 
it is not the mechanism of suggestion on the 
part of the physician’ (Freud, 1888, p. 79). 
Freud went on to favour a form of ‘suggestion ° 
account of hypnosis (Freud, 1889, pp. 97-8, 
101), and eventually to offer a sexual theory of 
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hypnosis (1905a, p. 150n.; 1921, pp. 127-8), 
The essential thing from our point of view is 
that, whatever the mechanism, the content of 
ideas has to be assigned a role in the hypnot 
process. 

The ideas which Freud and Breuer focus on © 
in their ‘Preliminary Communication’ are 
persisting memories. The “‘ persistence" ig 
important, for otherwise there might be no 
reason not to attribute the symptoms directly 
to the traumatic event, without appealing to 
memory or thoughts at all. They insist that 
‘the psychical trauma—or more precisely the 
memory of the trauma—acts like a foreign 
body which long after its entry must continue 
to be regarded as an agent that is still at work” 
rather than an agent provocateur that merely — 
releases the symptom, which then goes its own 
way (Breuer & Freud, p. 6). The evidence cited 
is the evidence of ‘cure’ (i.e. removal of 
symptoms). In treating hysteria, Freud (follow- 
ing Breuer) had from the very first made use of 
hypnosis in ‘another manner’; apart from 
directly suggesting the disappearance of symp- 
toms, he would use hypnosis in getting the 
patient to trace the origins of his symptoms 
(Freud, 1925, p. 19): 


. . . each individual hysterical symptom immediately 
and permanently disappeared when we had suc- 
ceeded in bringing clearly to light the memory of the” 
event by which it was provoked and in arousing its 
accompanying affect, and when the patient hi a 
described that event in the greatest possible 
and had put the affect into words. 
without affect almost invariably produces no result 
(Breuer & Freud, 1895, p. 6).1 


This is the classic pattern exhibited, for example, 
by the cure of Anna O.’s inability to drink by. 
her recovery of the memory (with disgust) © 
her lady-companion allowing her dog to drink 
out of a glass (Breuer & Freud, pp. 34-5). We 
shall have to consider the importance of arousing 
accompanying affect, i.e. cathartic abreaction, 
but the evidence of cure may again be ot 
dubious value in any case. They say (speaking 
of a putatively epileptic girl who, hypnotized, 
had one of her attacks and relived the chase by 
a savage dog that had preceded her first attack): 
‘The success of the treatment confirmed the 
choice of diagnosis’ (Breuer & Freud, p- 
But Breuer himself admits (in discussing 4 


1 Cf. Freud’s ‘ Lecture on Hysteria ’ of this period. He 
there argues that the memory is a ‘direct’ rather than 
releasing’ cause by reversing the dictum ‘when the 


cause ceases the effect ceases ° (Freud, 18936, p- 35; 
passage is paralleled in Breuer & Freud, p. 7, Wh 
memory is called a ‘ directly releasing cause ). 


—— 
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O.): ‘As regards the symptoms disappearing 
after being “ talked away”, I cannot use this 
as evidence; it may very well be explained by 
suggestion’ (Breuer & Freud, p. 43). In con- 
text, Breuer is referring to evidence for the 
truth of the patient's statements (not the doctor's 
diagnosis); but it is these statements which 
identify the ‘ precipitating cause’ and so the 
quotation (and the difficulty) is applicable to 
the diagnosis as well. 

Failures to cure, however, need not be 
devastating to the claims. Among other things, 
the situation can be complicated by new asso- 
ciations with an original trauma preventing 
complete cure by the cathartic procedure (Breuer 
& Freud, p. 747.2). But even where there is 
cure, and no question of suggestion, other 
countervailing factors, or untruthfulness, the 
production of a memory and subsequent relief 
of symptom are not sufficient to show that the 
symptom had its source in memory. The most 
radical difficulty for this argument for aetiology 
is that the memories produced may be only 
putative memories, or (at best) memories of 
putative events. This is the difficulty that led 
Freud to fruitful consideration of fantasy, 
instinct, and infantile sexuality. It is not a 
difficulty that calls for the rejection of the 
influence of ideas (fantasies are no less thoughts 
than memories) suggested by the efficacy of 
hypnosis (in eliminating and inducing symptoms) 
and by Breuer’s cathartic method; but it does 
call for a re-examination of that influence. 


IDEA AND AFFECT 


The central explanatory notion in the Breuer- 
Freud theory of hysteria is that all types of 
hysteria (not just ‘ traumatic’ hysteria or attacks 
where it is clear that the subject is hallucinating 
the event which provoked the original attack) 
have symptoms which are meaningful in the 
context of a precipitating trauma. Ideas are 
essentially involved because behaviour can be 
understood as a response to a situation (i.e. as 
“meaningful °) only if the agent is aware (in 
Some sense) of the situation. So far, however, 
this calls only for perception, not memory. But 
the event being responded to is in the past. The 
Symptom makes sense as a reaction to an event. 
The symptom is pathological because one is 
responding to past reality rather than present 
reality. Hence ‘hysterics suffer mainly from 
Teminiscences’ (Breuer & Freud, p. 7) which 
are mistaken for present perceptions and 
Tesponded to as such. This picture of Freud’s 
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carly theory requires correction along several 
dimensions. Perhaps most important, the 
situation is complicated by the fact that in 
addition to the confusion of perception and 
memory, there is a contrast (and so a possible 
confusion) between the memory of an actual 
event and a fantasy. 

It is not strictly correct to say that symptoms 
are meaningfully related to the precipitating 
trauma because memories are mistaken for 
Present perceptions and responded to as such. 
This for two reasons. First, the argument (for 
the role of ideas) required that ‘ meaning’ be 
interpreted narrowly so that the symptom could 
be understood as a behavioural response to a 
situation as seen by the subject (e.g. as flight is 
to danger; Breuer & Freud, p. 91). Though the 
Freud-Breuer theory certainly claims that the 
symptom is * strictly related to the precipitating 
trauma ' (p. 4), the relation need not be that of 
an intentional response in order to be intel- 
ligible. The symptomatic behaviour might 
simply be associated with the original experience 
without being a rational reaction to it. For 
example: 


A girl, watching beside a sick-bed in a torment of 
anxiety, fell into a twilight state and had a terrifying 
hallucination, while her right arm, which was 
hanging over the back of her chair, went to sleep; 
from this there developed a paresis of the same arm 
accompanied by contracture and anaesthesia (Breuer 
& Freud, p. 4). 


Alternatively, the relation might be merely 
symbolic and the symptom a * mnemic symbol ’ 
(Breuer & Freud, p. 90). ‘For instance, a 
neuralgia may follow upon mental pain or 
vomiting upon a feeling of moral disgust’ 
(Breuer & Freud, p. 5). But whether a matter of 
response, association, or symbolism, some sort 
of awareness of the original situation is required 
and so (a slightly modified version of) the 
earlier argument for the role of ideas, whether 
the trauma is perceived, remembered or fanta- 
sied, still follows through. The possibility of 
fantasy, however, brings us to the second point 
needing elaboration. The originating cause of 
the symptom may not be a ‘precipitating 
trauma’ if this is taken to involve an external 
event. There must be affect, but this may arise 
from instinct (i.e. an internal stimulus) rather 
than event (external stimulus). In either case, 
the vicissitudes and relations of affects and ideas 
must now be traced. 

Freud’s views on idea and affect undergo 
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considerable development. The ‘affect’ or 
*sum of excitation” attached to an idea, how- 
ever, remains an underlying hypothesis: 


. . . the concept that in mental functions something 
is to be distinguished—a quota of affect or sum of 
excitation—which possesses all the characteristics of 
a quantity (though we have no means of measuring 
it), which is capable of increase, diminution, dis- 
placement and discharge, and which is spread over 
the memory-traces of ideas somewhat as an electric 
charge is spread over the surface of a body (Freud, 
1894, p. 60). 


Sometimes Freud uses a mechanical rather than 
a field-theory model in his discussions of 
psychical energy. The underlying hypothesis is 
meant to be neurological, or at any rate physical- 
chemical-biological, but the ambiguity sug- 
gested by the psychological-feeling connotations 
of ‘quota of affect’ is also present in the 
theory. 

The most important characteristic of the 
pathogenic idea (which, it must be remembered, 
is a thought rather than an isolated image) is 
that it is ‘ incompatible ’, i.e. it conflicts with the 
set pattern of the person’s life, what he believes 
or wants to believe. An idea may also be 
‘incompatible’, and hence traumatic, because 
there is no adequate reaction ‘ as in the case of 
the apparently irreparable loss of a loved 
person’ or because social circumstances make 
a reaction impossible (Breuer & Freud, p. 10). 

The idea is rejected. At this stage (e.g. 
Breuer & Freud, p. 116) Freud treats this 
rejection as an intentional repression. The 
patient has motives for ‘ forgetting’ and these 
are what lead to the resistance to the recovery 
of the memory (Breuer & Freud, p. 111).? 
There are, of course, problems with deliberate 
repression. All the problems of self-deception: 
of simultaneously knowing and not knowing. 
Intentional forgetting seems to require following 
a rule under conditions which do not allow you 
to knowingly follow it, in which case it becomes 
unclear in what sense you are (actively) following 

2? The editors of the Standard Edition note that the use 
of ‘intentionally’ and ‘deliberately’ to modify ‘ re- 
pressed’ ‘is expanded by Freud in one place (1894a) 
where he states that the act of repression is “ introduced 
by an effort of will, for which the motive can be 
assigned”. Thus the word “intentionally” merely 
indicates the existence of a motive and carries no impli- 
cation of conscious intention’ (Breuer & Freud, p. 10, 
n. 1). If this is so, what then is the ‘ effort of will °? 

There is further, indirect, evidence that Freud means 
conscious intention when he says ‘ intentionally’. He 


insists that conscious awareness of conflict (of incom- 
patible ideas) must occur before the repression involved 
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the rule rather than (merely) acting in accord- 
ance with it. (Cf. the child’s playful injunction: 
‘don’t think of elephants’.) How can one 
deliberately forget? Must one also forget the 
forgetting? Perhaps Freud could simply allow 
that one forgets without effort the deliberate 
forgetting—because once the affect is detached 
from the idea, no energy is needed to keep it 
from consciousness. Whether or not he would 
say that, these complications may have helped 
Freud move (later) to the view of repression as 
itself an unconscious process. 

On this view the unconscious becomes a 
collection of individually repressed ideas, which 
form 


a nucleus and centre of crystallization for the 
formation of a psychical group divorced from the 
ego—a group around which everything which would 
imply an acceptance of the incompatible idea sub- 
sequently collects. The splitting of consciousness 
. . . is accordingly a deliberate and intentional one 
(Breuer & Freud, p. 123). 


The repression is intentional, but the unconscious 
ideas are memories and not intentions: no hint 
yet of dynamic ideas (impulses or desires) or the 
unconscious as process rather than isolated 
bundle. This may seem satisfactory where there 
is an obvious external trauma, independent of 
one’s desires. But how could Freud believe this 
to be true in general? How could he even 
describe those cases which seem precisely the 
denial of desires, e.g. Lucy? Perhaps he would 
say that you can repress a desire, but the uncon- 
scious desire (e.g. Lucy’s love?) does not act as 
a desire. The energy gets attached to an asso- 
ciated idea and converted into a symptom, not 
executed into a symptom (the desire is mani- 
fested, not expressed). But I suspect that the 
problem simply does not arise for Freud at this 
point because he does not think through all of 
his examples. It later does become a problem 
because the notions of infantile pleasure and 
desires force recognition that it is sometimes 
desires that become or are unconscious. But 


in ‘ defence hysteria’ can take place (Breuer & Freud, 
p. 167). In the context of the statement about intention- 
ally repressing, he speaks of the patient as * determin? 
to forget ’ (Breuer & Freud, p. 11). He also speaks of & 
patient’s (Lucy’s) ‘ moral cowardice’ (‘ the mechanism 
which produces hysteria represents on the one hand an 
act of moral cowardice and on the other a ase 
measure which is at the disposal of the ego’), W Ans 
seems inappropriate if the repression were not in 
patient’s control, i.e. ‘intentional’ (Breuer & Peena 
p. 123). And at this stage, Freud’s theory contains E 
notion of unconscious intentions, only unconscio 
memories. 
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we shall return to these developments. Note 
also that the * second consciousness’ or bundle 
of thoughts formed by repression is rather 
different from the trauma-producing * hypnoid 
states’ that Freud came ultimately to reject 
(Freud, 18965, pp. 194-5). 

In the defence against the incompatible idea 
by repression, the affect is detached but remains 
to be dissipated. The idea is defused and safely 
hid. The form of disposal of affect varies, and 
with it the character of the disorder. “The 
hysterical method of defence . . . lies in the 
conversion of the excitation into a somatic 
innervation . . .” (Breuer & Freud, p. 122). The 
affect now forms a symptom; the content of that 
symptom depends on the idea which has been 
repressed. The physical symptom may be a 
response, an association, or a symbol of that 
idea. The idea is a memory. But now we need 
a third correction. In a hysterical attack, the 
sufferer need not mistake the memory for a 
perception. First, the attack may in no sense be 
an active response to a perceived situation, even 
a mistakenly perceived one. And, secondly, 
even where it is such a response (e.g. Frau 
Emmy’s ‘ Keep still!—Don’t say anything!— 
Don’t touch me!’ formula; Breuer & Freud, 
pp. 56-7, 95), the sufferer may still be totally 
unconscious of the originating memory. Even 
where there is a memory with the force of a 
hallucination (e.g. Emmy, p. 49, and Anna, 
p. 34), it may be only a screen. But in all cases 
the symptom itself is, in a sense, a memory. 
Whatever its connexion with the pathogenic 
incompatible idea, it is itself a mnemic symbol 
(see Breuer & Freud, p. 90n.1).8 So, for 
example, Emmy’s pains are ‘memories of 
pains . . . mnemic symbols of the times of 
agitation’ (Breuer & Freud, p. 90), and Miss 
Lucy’s ‘ consciousness [plagued by the smell of 
burnt pudding] now contains the physical 
Teminiscence which has arisen through con- 
version . . . and suffers from the affect which is 
more or less clearly attached to precisely that 
Teminiscence’ (pp. 122-3). The mechanism 
explains the symptom without appealing to a 
confusion between memory and perception, a 
confusion which is in some cases (no doubt) 
also present. 

This does not leave ideas as odd appendages 

*There may be a question whether symptoms which 
are not in some way repetitions of elements in the 
Originating thoughts and circumstances (e.g. Emmy’s 
‘ Don’t move! °) should count as mnemic symbols. But 


a connexion by association or symbolism is sufficient 
to make for ‘ repetition’ it is not clear why a response 
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to some sort of truly pathogenic affect. Accord- 
ing to the theory, it is the ideas which determine 
which affects must seek abnormal discharges 
(the usual paths of association, forgetting, and 
abreaction being unavailable). The theory of 
the ideogenic nature of hysteria is also the most 
secure element of Freud's early account. We 
rejected the evidence of hypnotic cure as un- 
certain, but the danger of interference from 
suggestion, at least, can be minimized. Initially, 
hypnotic therapy consisted entirely of suggestion, 
instructions from the doctor to the patient for 
the relief of symptoms. But with the develop- 
ment of the cathartic * talking cure’ (Breuer & 
Freud, p. 30), the content of hypnotic sessions 
surprised the doctors and the results were 
unexpected (at least by Breuer in the first case, 
that of Anna O.) (Breuer & Freud, pp. 7, 46). 
We have already mentioned the confirmation 
provided by the duplication of hysterical 
symptoms under hypnosis. That cures con- 
tinued to be effected by the cathartic procedure 
after Freud had given up the use of hypnosis 
(e.g. Miss Lucy R.) increases their evidential 
value still further. The * pressure technique’ 
and, even more, free association (where there is 
no command to trace memories to initial 
trauma) eliminate straightforward * suggestion ’, 
and though it may re-enter in the form of 
‘transference’ fresh evidence is also provided 
as one can observe the role of ideas in witnessing 
the process of development of symptoms in the 
transference relation. Stuart Hampshire pro- 
vides a clear statement of the sort of evidence 
(not depending on cure) for the importance of 
persisting memories in the neurotic: 


to say that he recognizes the unconscious memory 
as the explanation of his inclination and conduct 
is not to attribute to him the discovery of a cor- 
relation between two classes of events. When the 
repressed memory is revived, there is an instant 
recognition of the continuity and unbrokenness of 
the memory discernible in a consistent misreading 
of situations confronting him. When the memory 
is recognized as a memory, he recognizes also the 
consistent superimposition of the notional past 
upon the present . . . with his now fully conscious 
memory of the past situation as he conceived it, 
the inclination to behave and act in the same way 
returns to him with the same force, even though now, 


(though not quite ‘ mnemic’ and certainly not a * sym- 
bol’) should not be included. Mnemic symbols are 
basically substitutes for memories; and symptoms which 
are responses, associations, or directly symbolic all 
serve that function. (See Freud, 1910a, pp. 16-17.) 
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recognizing the past as past and unalterable, he 
restrains himself (Hampshire, 1971, pp. 173-4). 


This sort of evidence, however, already takes a 
further step towards treating the discovery of 
memory as the discovery of ‘a reason’ or 
‘motive’, the idea as object of impulse or 
part of the background of belief in which 
impulse operates, rather than a causal accom- 
paniment of strangulated affect. Before we take 
that step, there is another type of evidence to 
consider. The role and influence of ideas in 
hysteria seem most definitely confirmed by that 
feature of hysterical symptoms which distin- 
guishes them most clearly from organic symp- 
toms: ‘ hysteria behaves as though anatomy did 
not exist or as though it had no knowledge of 
it’ (Freud, 1893a, p. 169). The symptoms are 
clearly ideogenic, for not only is there no 
evident organic cause for the disorder but it is 
the sufferer’s ideas of the working of his body 
and not the facts of anatomy that determine the 
pattern of his disorder. 

Or it would seem that hysteria must be ideo- 
genic. For does the anatomical ignorance of 
hysteria depend on the ignorance of the hysteric? 
One would expect that if it is the sufferer’s 
ideas that shape his symptoms, then more 
sophisticated hysterics (e.g. anatomists and 
medical students) would have more sophisti- 
cated symptoms. The expectation is difficult to 
confirm and its implications are not as clearcut 
as one might suppose. To begin, classical 
conversion hysterias are now a clinical rarity. 
When they do occur, it tends to be among the 
uneducated poor. Where, in a rare instance, a 
medical student may exhibit a transient con- 
version symptom, the report may be unsophisti- 
cated (‘pain in my knee’), but we cannot be 
certain of the relation of the report to the 
symptom. That is, the level of reporting 
required or expected is important. Even with 
the unlearned, one can elicit medically quite 
accurate and specific symptoms (for, say, 
myasthenia gravis) by appropriate questioning. 
(Cf. the charge that the symptoms of Charcot’s 
hysterical patients were due to suggestion and 
coaching; Szasz, 1961.) It may be presumed 
that the medical student would elaborate or 
correct his report of symptoms in accordance 
with medical knowledge if he thought such detail 
expected. (Consistent ideology might even force 
him to be cured by application of the usual, 
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chemical, procedures.) Even if symptoms in 
medical students were persistently unsophisti- 
cated and medically implausible, it would in any 
case not show that hysteria was not ideogenic, 
The operative ideas might be unconscious 
fantasies. Indeed, it may be part of the nature 
of hysteria that displacement and conversion 
occur at the unconscious level and so the ideas 
invoked are necessarily some sort of fantasy. 
The unconscious remains infantile and therefore 
unsophisticated even if the man no longer is. 
Evidence concerning the effects of the sexual 
enlightenment of children would tend to confirm 
this suggestion. Children may be informed of the 
sexual facts of life and yet somehow forget. Ina 
sense, the information does not register and the 
sophisticated knowledge is unavailable or un- 
used. An informed 5}-year-old can persist in 
the pumpkin seed theory (i.e. oral impregnation 
fantasy), at least in play: ‘ The baby got in the 
doll because an elephant with long trunk 
squirted something in her mouth.’ Even medical 
students exhibit such regression to early ‘ know- 
ledge’: will talk of the vagina as ‘a dirty, 
smelly hole’, and make the same sexual and 
excremental confusions that so troubled Little 
Hans.* 

The aetiology goes through unconscious ideas, 
which are ideas nonetheless. This leaves a 
number of further questions. Among them, 
what is the character of the fantasies involved in 
unconscious knowledge? In what sense does one 
‘know’ when knowledge is unconscious, and in 
what sense does one ‘ not know ° when conscious 
knowledge is displaced by unconscious? 

Finally, leaving this digression on the hysteria 
of anatomists, the existence of resistance to the 
recovery of memories and the interlocking and 
mutually supporting theories of repression and 
the unconscious provide evidence for the role of 
ideas at a more sophisticated level. That ideas 
are important in the genesis of hysteria is, I 
think, certain. How they are important and 
what sort of ideas they are is not yet entirely 
clear. 


AFFECT AND ABREACTION (DISCHARGE) 
Reintegrating the ‘incompatible’ ideas into 
consciousness is not enough for cure. Breuer | 
Freud emphasized the need for ‘ arousing its 
accompanying affect’. Freud observed many 
years later, in his theoretical essay on ‘The 
Unconscious’, that ‘If we communicate to a 


*I am indebted to Dr Paul Myerson and Dr John Maltsberger for providing clinical information. 
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patient some idea which he has at one time 
repressed but which we have discovered in him, 
our telling him makes at first no change in his 
mental condition’ (Freud, 1915, p. 175). And 
elsewhere he says: 


If knowledge about the unconscious were as impor- 
tant for the patient as people inexperienced in 
psycho-analysis imagine, listening to lectures or 
reading books would be enough to cure him. 
Such measures, however, have as much influence on 
the symptoms of nervous illness as a distribution 
of menu-cards in a time of famine has upon hunger 
(Freud, 19105, p. 225). 


Insight is not enough. What more is needed ? 
The early abreaction theory calls for affect. The 
difficulty brought on by the splitting off (of the 
incompatible idea) was that the affect originally 
attached to the idea could not be discharged in 
the usual ways (abreaction, association, etc.). 
The idea was weakened and removed from 
consciousness, but the affect remained, in the 
case of hysteria, to be ‘ converted’ into symp- 
toms. So it is not enough for cure that the 
repressed idea be retrieved, the affect must be 
teattached and then discharged. Here there are 
theoretical difficulties. 

It seems that Breuer and Freud found that in 
most cases, the retrieval of the memory of the 
traumatic event was accompanied by an accen- 
tuation of the related symptom and then its 
disappearance (p. 37). But how is one to distin- 
guish a new affective reaction from the abreac- 
tion of the original undischarged quantity? The 
relation of energy in the symptom to the original 
undischarged affect is also problematical. The 
problem arises especially acutely when affect is 
not converted immediately into symptoms (i.e. 
there is a delay in first occurrence of symptoms) 
(Breuer & Freud, p. 168 ff.). Freud speaks in 
these cases of ‘recollected affect’ (Rosalia, 
P. 173), but the patient is not aware of it in the 
interval and it is unclear in what form it is 
Preserved. What is the criterion of identity and 
individuation for affective energy? What 
happens once a sum of excitation has been put 
to another use, i.e. been converted ? Why can it 
not be released or ‘ used up’ in its new form? 
The trauma in Freud’s * Neuro-Psychoses of 
Defence * (1894) remains a precipitating cause, 
but it is less clear whether it is still an agent at 
Work or ‘directly releasing cause’. That is, 
how detached is affect once it is put to a new 
use? Does it lead an independent life once its 
new form has been determined by the asso- 
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ciated idea? Can it have an independent death? 
If it can, is the * memory * then still essential to 
the existence of the neurosis (admitting its 
essentialness to the content), and need it be 
recovered in order to effect cure? If it cannot 
why not? The start of an answer may perhaps 
be found in the notion of a ‘ psychical mnemic 
symbol’. For insofar as the symptom is itself 
a memory, the energy may be no more open to 
release in its new form than in its original one— 
it may just be more bearable. It becomes 
dischargeable through association, consolation, 
abreaction, etc., only once it becomes conscious 
memory. It is therefore the role of psycho- 
analysis to bring affect and idea together again. 
It is of course important that the conditions 
that kept the affect from being discharged in the 
original situation not be duplicated in the 
analytic situation (hence the analyst must be 
accepting, etc.). Other constraints should also 
be considered, but I doubt that further light is to 
be found until one has examined closely Freud’s 
instinct theory and the nature of the connexion 
between idea and affect within that theory. (See 
also ‘ Project’; Freud, 1950a.) 

There are further theoretical difficulties con- 
nected with the identification and reidentification 
of the energy involved in symptoms and abreac- 
tion. But first I wish to explore another aspect 
of the notion of abreaction. 


ABREACTION AND EXPRESSION 


What sort of ‘ discharge ’ of emotional energy 
is ‘abreaction’? Is the connexion of energy 
involved in discharge behaviour to the emotion 
such that the emotion is the ‘ motive’ of the 
behaviour? Must it be a conscious ‘ motive’ 
or may it be unconscious (i.e. is abreaction 
necessarily conscious)? One way of approaching 
these questions is through another: Is ‘ abre- 
action’ a species of ‘manifestation’ or of 
‘expression ’ of emotion? 

That difference rests, I want to claim, on the 
intentionality of the behaviour. Expression 
must depend on the subject’s thoughts. The 
problem is whether those thoughts may be 
unconscious or must be conscious. One can 
manifest an unconscious emotion (meaning that 
the thought involved is unconscious—whatever 
the status of the ‘affect °) in all sorts of ways: 
Elisabeth’s love of her sister's husband mani- 
fested itself in somatic hysterical symptoms 
(especially localized in pains in the left thigh), 
intrusive thoughts (* Now he is free again and I 
can be his wife’ at sister’s deathbed, p. 156), 
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the particular troublesome energy. To tell what 
emotion is being discharged or abreacted you 
must go through the patient's thoughts 

Our question was whether those thoughts may 
be unconscious. The answer is that they mast 
be conscious for the emotion to be expressed 
rather than merely manifested, and it seems that 
*abreaction * requires the thought to be com- 
scious because it is a species or type of * expres 
sion’. It might seem an empirical claim of the 
abreaction theory that the energy is not dis 
charged unless discharged in connexion with 
(the appropriate) conscious thought. 1 hope it 
is now clear that that is actually a conceptual 
point: we do not know what the energy is 
(what emotion is being expressed rather than 
merely manifested) except through the conscious 
thoughts. We identify the energy through 
the behaviour, which in turn we identify 
through the intention. That abreactiog is a 
species of expression is a consequence of how 
we tell what emotion is being discharged or 
abreacted. 

We can’t discharge the energy of strangulated 
affect, unconscious emotion, until the associated 
idea is made conscious because ‘discharge’ 
really means ‘ express’. Symptoms can manifest 
unconscious feeling. But even if symptoms dis- 
appeared without the thought becoming con- 
scious, the emotion would not have been 
* abreacted ’. 


AFFECT AND ABREACTION AGAIN 


Further theoretical difficulties are raised by 
the need for an adequate reaction in order to 
discharge affect (Breuer & Freud, p. 8). This 
should be a quantitative notion. If a reaction is 
inadequate in the first place, the affect remains 
attached to the idea in memory. They become 
detached in the repression of the idea, 
adequate reaction (or discharge) is thereafter 
impossible. The notion of adequacy becomes 
more than neatly quantitative, because 
detached affect seems to require an ‘ appro 
priate ’ discharge. Appropriateness seems to be 
determined by the original associated idea, and 
so adequate reaction cannot be achieved un 
affect and idea are rejoined. No reaction, how- 
ever great in magnitude, can achieve the ade- 
quate discharge of a detached and ‘strangu- 
lated’ affect. Again, this is a consequence 
identifying (discharged, abreacted or exp 
energy through behaviour as conceived by the 
subject. Appropriateness is also actually one 
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the constraints (the other is * traumatic force ") 
that Freud puts on actiological claims: the 
content of a trauma and the nature of the 
symptom must be appropriately connected, the 
former must be a ` suitable * determinant of the 
latter before we can accord it a primary actio- 
logical role (Freud, 18965, pp. 193-4), 

A final difficulty. Associative discharge, an 
alternative to motor discharge, also tends to 
obscure the economic or quantitative picture. 
Conscious ideas, according to * Studies on 
Hysteria ', are subject to * rectification by other 
ideas ' (p. 9). This is very much like the cor- 
tection of beliefs: 


After an accident, for instance, the memory of the 
danger and the (mitigated) repetition of the fright 
becomes associated with the memory of what 
happened afterwards—rescue and the consciousness 
of present safety. Again, a person’s memory of a 
humiliation is corrected by his putting the facts 
tight, by considering his own worth, etc. (Breuer & 
Freud, p. 9). 


So long as an idea is conscious, accompanying 
affect can be made to disappear through a 
Process of association. But the economics of 
this process is not entirely clear. Is the affect 
somehow spread over the associated ideas, or is 
there some sort of cancelling affect (negative 
cathexis?) attached to the correcting ideas? 
How does the process differ from whatever 
Occurs in the process of reasoning by which we 
Correct non-affectively charged beliefs? And 
why does not a similar process bring relief in 
Obsessional neurosis? According to Freud's 
A model, obsessional neurosis is produced 

tached energy that gets displaced on to 
Other ideas (rather than converted into physical 
symptoms as in hysteria). For example, the girl 
who suffered from obsessional self-reproaches 
for crimes she did not commit because of the 
displacement of her guilt from masturbation 
(Freud, 1894, p. 55). Why do the displacement 
and associations to innocence not bring relief? 
Here there is not quite the same difficulty we 
Saw earlier in reidentifying the affect in its 
different connexions. In hysteria we are dealing 
with a neutral energy that gets converted, here 
We are dealing with ‘ affect’ in the sensè of an 
emotion (guilt) which gets displaced. So far as 
an emotion is identified through its object, 


* The occurrence of a fantasy can, of course, itself be 

called a ‘real event”; but I sh for the moment, be 

fang. reality * to refer to aan as contrasted with 
of such events. 


why the affect cannot be discharged 
eterna: scree dam If there is an additional 
source of energy the what 
is it and why must i be re(7)- to the 

inal idea? a 


we shall do in the next two sections. 


THE SEDUCTION THEORY 
Is the hysteric responding to past reality 
For some time (first reference in letter of 
8 October 1895; see Stewart, 1967, pp. 106-10) 


Freud believed he must be. Freud was prepared 
to believe that in some cases the * traumatic 


symptoms are not symbolic or * meaningful ', 
but rather toxicological consequences of in- 
adequate discharge. Freud did not correct the 

* Stewart (1967, p. 43). Dr Stewart provides a detailed 
ee een ae et Ae the warty teary E naros in 
Chapters 3 and 4 of his book. 
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errors in his toxicological theory of anxiety 
until 1926 (see Freud, 1926, p. 94); the diffi- 
culties in his * seduction theory * became evident 
much sooner. It was a theory Freud tried to 
avoid, even admitting to having twice suppressed 
the identity of the seducer as the father (Breuer 
& Freud, pp. 1347.2, 170n.1; in the cases of 
both Rosalia and Katharina a ‘bad uncle’ is 
substituted). But the theory had the virtue (as 
well as neatly fitting the physicochemical 
aetiological formula) of avoiding infantile 
sexuality, i.e. impulses attributed fo the child, 
even while having to admit sexual experiences 
as an infant or child. This, of course, led to 
grave theoretical difficulties. For example, the 
earlier events were said to act through the 
mediation of memories. But why should the 
memory of an infantile trauma be more serious 
in its consequences than the actual experience of 
it at the time (prepuberty and, presumably, 
presexuality)? Freud made efforts to explain 
how memories from a presexual period could 
become traumatic (Freud 1896a, pp. 166-7n.), 
but was forced eventually to abandon the whole 
attempt to preserve the innocence of childhood. 
In a letter to Fliess (21 September 1897) he 
announced that ‘I no longer believe in my 
neurotica” (Freud, 1950b, p. 259). The child- 
hood seductions had always been implausible 
(especially in the numbers required), and 
became more implausible as his own father 
seemed implicated by the neuroses of his sisters 
(Jones, 1953, p. 354). Freud’s own self-analysis 
(which he had just begun) and developments in 
technique (free association leading to sexual 
thoughts) also must have played a role in his 
growing doubts. Limited therapeutic success 
should also be mentioned, but most significant 
from our point of view, 


the certain discovery that there are no indications 
of reality in the unconscious, so that one cannot 
distinguish between the truth and fiction that is 
cathected with affect (Freud, 19506, p. 260) 


moved Freud to abandon the ‘ seduction theory’. 
The path was open to the discovery of infantile 
sexuality and the Oedipus complex, and the 
understanding of pathogenic ideas as repre- 
sentations of wish and impulse in childhood. 
The emphasis on fantasy is a step towards 
placing the aetiology of neurosis in the per- 
sistence of unconscious (repressed) desires 
rather than buried reminiscences. In rejecting 
the ‘seduction theory’, Freud raises a further 
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question, connected with the larger issue of the 
objectivity of history, and that is whether it is 
necessary that the fantasy should occur in 
childhood: ‘It seems to have become once 
again arguable that it is only later experiences 
that give the impetus to phantasies, which then 
hark back to childhood . . .’ (Freud, 19506, 
p. 260; cf. 1899, pp. 321-2, and discussion of 
sexualizing the past in Rat Man, 1909, pp. 
206-7n.) So history might be fantasy of memory 
rather than memory of fantasy. 


ACTION AND ABREACTION 


What did Freud discover when he abandoned 
his ‘neurotica’ for unconscious fantasies? 
First, that the memories of traumatic sed uetions 
reported by his hysterics were false, or rather, 
they were not memories. Secondly, and more 
important, that they were the psychical repre- 
sentatives of instinct, i.e. the (distorted) repre- 
sentations of the object of unconscious wish. 
Originally, ‘*Hysterics suffer mainly from 
reminiscences.’ The task of analytical treatment 
was to recover these memories so as to allow 
release of the associated affect (discharge 
through abreaction). But it became clear that 
there must have been an element of pleasure 
in the original attack (the experience is not 
simply ‘neutral’ or traumatically unpleasant) 
and so Freud came to reject the abreaction 
theory: ‘A hysterical attack is not a discharge 
but an action; and it retains the original charac- 
teristic of every action—of being a means to the 
reproduction of pleasure’ (Letter 52, 1896, 
Freud, 19506, p. 239). The failure of the 
hysterical defence is not due to the failure to 
discharge inappropriately bound energy derived 
from an external trauma. It fails because it is a 
compromise between impulses derived from 
earlier impulses and forces of repression. Hence 
Freud’s later formula: the neurotic ‘repeats 
instead of remembering’ (Freud, 1914, p. 151). 
The task of analytical treatment becomes the 
working through of resistances in the trans- 
ference relationship, to overcome frustration 
and repetitive ‘acting out’ by recognizing 
present impulses and their relation to earlier 
impulses (repression and regression)—not simply 
discharging old (external) energies in connexion 
with recovered memories. 

The developments in Freud’s thought that 
led to his abandoning his neurotica and to his 
emphasis on fantasy can be traced in his ‘ Pro- 
ject for a Scientific Psychology’ (1950a) and 
his correspondence with Fliess (19505). In his 


t', which he worked on just after the 
tion of ‘Studies on Hysteria” (1895), 
"s mechanical model for the operation of 
mind had suggested that the “primary 
* of the brain leads to hallucinatory 
ification. This provided the essential clue 
the wish-fulfilment theory of dreams, and 
the importance of fantasy. There is an 
jal or innate drive and preference for fantasy 
ification. It is only the * exigencies of life’ 
the need for ‘ specific actions’ that lead to 
*secondary-process ° thinking. 
"Fantasy gratification, or hallucinatory wish- 
- fulfilment, has certain analogies with genuine 
‘satisfaction ` (ie, discharge of energy). First, 
É is som: energy that is used up in over- 
cathecting an idea to hallucinatory force. 
econdly, the desired object is perceived as 
present; but, of course, since it is not really 
nt there is inevitable frustration. The 
instinctual needs keep pressing for genuine 
“Satisfaction which requires the presence of an 
appropriate external object and * specific action * 
‘(@.g. sucking on breast) leading to discharge. 
“It is the exigencies of life and frustration that 
ead to the secondary process. But the ‘ Project * 
Model fails to give a mechanical explanation of 
neurotic defence, of repression. Why should 
Memories be repressed (p. 350)? Clinical 
Experience seemed to show that repressed ideas 
Were sexual and unpleasant—but why should 
Sex be unpleasant? The theory had it that the 
€ iginal sexual event was very early, prepubertal, 
and memory of it was triggered by a post- 
ibertal event causing retroactive traumatizing 
the event, leading to displacement and 
ssion. The intercession of puberty might 
‘explain the new forcefulness of the revived 
ory, but is that the same as unpleasantness? 
energy of sexual awakening might be added 
to the original cathexis of the memory—but 
Why should this (mechanically) lead to repres- 
sion? On the model, one would have thought 
that it would lead to hallucinatory strength 
Tather than unconscious activity. 
The revisions of the ‘Project’ psycho- 
_ Pathology began almost immediately. Among 
Mem was the idea that the original event was 
ot neutral, but unpleasant. This left a problem 


_ Of explaining the initial unpleasure. Freud first 
‘Speculated that shame and morality were the 
Tepressing forces and that they were organic in 
Origin (pp. 221-2). But he recognized that the 
Seography of the body (the proximity of the 
‘Sexual and excremental organs) was inadequate 
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to provide an explanation. Why should there 
be disgust at the excremental (children are 
quite happy to play with facces—see Letter 58), 
and why would not there always be disgust at 
sex on this account (p. 222)? A full theory of 
sexuality was needed, but still, if the original 
event was experienced as unpleasurable, it must 
have been repressed right away. So instead of a 
later conscious (intentional) repression, the 
theory seems to call for a primary repression 
(which the patient does not remember and 
which remains theoretical and is later connected 
with ‘ fixation’). When the memory is re- 
awakened, there is a second repression (pp. 
222-3). 

Freud’s father died in October 1896, Shortly 
after, Freud was putting a new emphasis on the 
element of pleasure in the original attack (pp. 
236, 238). He had already noted the peculiar 
pleasure in the way patients sometimes re- 
counted the event (Breuer & Freud, p. 137). 
The pleasure, being non-genital, seemed * per- 
verse’. The notion of sexual release being 
obtainable from many parts of the body in 
childhood led to the notion of ‘erotogenic 
zones’, and to hysteria as the ‘negative’ of 
perversion (the same impulses can lead to 
different results) (1950b, pp. 239, 243 n.5). 
Most importantly, it led to the break with the 
abreaction (discharge) theory: ‘A hysterical 
attack is not a discharge but an action...” 
(p. 239). 

The concept of ‘fantasy’ enabled Freud to 
connect the two disparate ideas of hysteria as 
the residue of an earlier event working through 
memory and hysteria as action to yield pleasure 
in the present (‘the missing piece '; Letter 59, 
Freud, 1950b). The fantasy was a way of harking 
back to the primal seduction scene; a fulfilment 
of the adult wish to return to that scene. So 
what is repressed is not memory, but impulse: 
* the psychical structures which, in hysteria, are 
affected by repression are not in reality memories 
—since no one indulges in mnemic activity 
without a motive—but impulses which arise 
from the primal scenes ° (Letter 61, 2 May 1897, 
Freud, 1950b, p. 247; cf. 1915, p. 177). ‘ Re- 
membering is never a motive but only a way, 
a method. The first motive for the construction 
of symptoms is, chronologically, libido. Thus 
symptoms, like dreams, are the fulfilment of a 
wish’ (Letter 64, 31 May 1897, Freud, 19505, 
p. 256; cf. p. 252). The motive for formation of 
symptoms is libido, symptoms are sexual 
activity aimed at producing pleasure. So 

27 
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hysterical symptoms are * meaningful’ in yet 
another sense: in the sense in which actions with 
a purpose behind them have a ‘meaning’ 
supplied by that purpose. A feeling revived 
from the original * seduction * scene produces or 
revives an impulse. At this point the original 
scene might still have been regarded as real. 
But if symptoms and fantasy in the present 
represent instinctual impulse, why could not 
earlier impulses have taken the form of fantasies ? 
This approach dooms belief in the original 
seductive attack. That was acceptable as long 
as the experience was viewed as neutral. But 
for an impulse to return to exist, it must have 
been pleasurable, so that the child must (insofar 
as pleasure is the satisfaction of impulse) have 
had sexual impulses to enjoy in the first place. 
If there was pleasure, given Freud’s view of 
pleasure, there must have been discharge of 
energy, so the seduction scene must allow 
discharge of internal impulse and not merely the 
addition of unpleasurable tension from the 
outside. But if the child has its own impulses 
requiring discharge, there is no need to postulate 
or believe in an actual seduction. The child had 
its own desires to fulfil in fantasy and lead to 
symptoms in adulthood. The road to the full 
theory of infantile sexuality becomes clear, and 
it passes through the notion of ‘ fantasy ’.? 

In this new context, Dora’s ‘ cough’ appears 
as an action (Freud, 1905b, pp. 46-52). This 
symptom is connected with her unconscious 
love of Herr K. (the cough appearing during 
periods of his absence), but Freud also inter- 
prets it as a manifestation of unconscious 
fantasies of oral intercourse involving Frau K. 
and Dora’s father and return to infantile 
pleasures of sucking (p. 51). The cough is a 
much distorted compromise satisfaction. Here 
as elsewhere we can see the contrast of 
abreaction and action (arising from inner 
conflict rather than external trauma). If the 
problem were one of abreaction (discharge) 
there is no reason why symptoms should not 
solve it, i.e. why they should not be a successful 
form of discharge. Freud’s early theory does 
not really explain why they fail (the energy 
assumptions, besides being difficult to support, 


_ ‘Lam indebted to Professor G. N. Izenberg for clarify- 
ing these developments, as well as other points, to me. 

s Consider, for example, the Rat Man’s transference 
rage against Freud (Freud, 1909). Is it infantile rage 
against his father continuing or is it a new rage? Is 
there distortion in perception and unconscious beliefs as 
a result of dispositions and character-traits which cover 
(recurring) unconscious conflict? What is the status of 
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are not sufficient). The underlying theory of 
pleasure, as a form of discharge, is itself open 
to challenge. But in any case, if the problem 
is one of action, one can understand how 
reinterpretation and insight would help guide 
one’s actions so that they more successfully 
achieve their ends (of pleasure in the face of a 
given, but changeable, reality), rather than 
result in unsuccessful symptomatic compromises, 
What appeared as ‘abreactive’ catharsis may 
in fact have been but a part of the more complex 
process in which unconscious impulse is made 
conscious and seen to be inappropriate to 
present reality and to have led to distortion in 
perception and response to that reality.® 


THE POWER OF FANTASY 


With the rejection of the ‘ seduction theory’, 
Freud concluded that ‘as far as the neurosis 
was concerned, psychical reality was of more 
importance than material reality ’ (Freud, 1925, 
p. 34). Many traumatic events that Freud had 
taken for reality had in fact been fantasies; the 
ideas or memories nonetheless had pathogenic 
force equal to what reality would have had. 
There is an important complication once the 
* memories ’, whether veridical or fantasies, are 
seen to be not simply memories, but the embodi- 
ment of instinct and impulse. Once this is 
recognized the indifference in effectiveness of 
reality and fantasy may perhaps be explained if 
it is the underlying impulse or desire which is 
responsible for pathogenic force: so force may 
remain constant despite variations in the 
character of the associated ideas. And we may 
begin to understand why insight or recapturing 
memories is not enough for cure. But before we 
can discuss this complication, there is a prior 
question: is the indifference of which it would 
be a theoretical explanation a fact? In a recent 
article Sachs notes: 


Pragmatically almost, there seems to have developed 
an attitude that it made little difference whether a 
remembered traumatic event occurred or was 
fantasied; the latter, subjective, drive-dependent, 
experience came to be accorded the primary aetio- 
logical significance (Sachs, 1967, p. 416). 


such questions and their answers? Here one ought e 
to examine the nature of the more general psychoanalyti 

claim that later psychological failures are to be trace 

to disturbances in earlier development. Do empia 
and statistical studies (e.g. of connexion between tol g 
training and later ‘ anal’ characteristics) miss the por 

of the hypotheses they are meant to test? Do they 
necessarily miss the point? 
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He claims that it does make a difference. * There 
appears to be more masochism and guilt created 
from acts of reality than fantasy if these occur 
when superego formation is already well 
developed’ (p. 421). But Sachs offers no 
theoretical reason for believing this to be true. 
A case is discussed in which, it is claimed, 
failure to distinguish reality from fantasy 
leads to regression into earlier obsessional 
symptoms. It is important that the failure is 
the analyst’s. Other cases are cited where the 
difference between fantasy and reality is indeed 
important. For example, a 


patient, having witnessed an unsuccessful suicidal 
attempt by his mother when he was 34, had been 
told that it had not actually happened, that he must 
have had a nightmare. The conflict between per- 
ception and parental denial, as well as the over- 
whelming affect involved, resulted in severe defects 
in distinguishing fantasy and reality and in conse- 
quent feelings of derealization (Sachs, p. 421). 


But here the difficulty is the patient’s, and so 
the case seems irrelevant to the question of the 
role of fantasy and reality in aetiology. For our 
question is: Given that the patient takes a 
certain event as having really occurred, does it 
make any difference to the development of 
symptoms or possibility of cure if the event was 
merely fantasy? The main case Sachs discusses 
is similar to the above in that, as he says, “an 
important element was that of parental lying 
and denial about reality events which had been 
More or less correctly perceived and under- 
stood by the child’ (p. 421). This case might 
seem similarly irrelevant, because it speaks to 
the issue of: Given that the patient takes a 
certain event as having been mere fantasy (as a 
Tesult of psychoanalytic treatment), does it 
make any difference to the development of 
Symptoms or possibility of cure if the event was 
actual? This is the reverse of our former 
question, but an answer to it is not irrelevant 
because both ask for differences in the aetio- 
logical roles of fantasy and reality. Unfortun- 
ately, I think Sachs gives a misleading account 
of the force of his case. The case is of a young 
Secretary, who in an earlier analysis had reported 


on a visit as a 64-year-old to the doctor with her 
Mother; 


she Temained in the waiting room while mother was 
a door’. She had listened to the sounds, 
inking something sexual was going on, with 
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feelings of strong resentment, jealousy—and excite- 
ment. At the time she told me of these happenings 
I had interpreted ‘the pattern’ in terms of her 
experiences in her parents’ bedroom, and her later 
sexual fantasies stimulated by her uncle’s medical 
books (Sachs, p. 420). 


The patient accepted the interpretation of the 
event as part of the oedipal fantasy pattern, 
but a few years later she is troubled by anxiety 
and obsessive question of ‘should I tell’ or 
‘ may I tell’ a fiancé about certain love affairs 
and a lie about age. These new symptoms are 
now traced via dreams, identification, etc., to 
‘an important sexual accusation against her 
mother, about which she had been strongly 
admonished not to tell’. The event is the one 
described, but Sachs’s account is misleading 
because it is not the reality of that event as 
opposed to its supposed fantasy status that leads 
to the re-emergence of symptoms. It is rather 
the admonition, the repressed admonition, that 
has force. It is the admonition which leads 
Sachs, as it had led the young girl, to accept 
the reality of the event. 


I brought this incident back to her and suggested 
that the truth of her suspicions about her mother’s 
affair must have been confirmed for her by a strong 
admonition from her mother not to tell anyone of 
the visit. The repressed element, her mother’s 
command not to tell, had been the confirmation of 
the truth of her suspicions as a child as it was now 
essential for the analytical understanding and con- 
firmation (Sachs, p. 420). 


So the girl’s confusion of fantasy and reality is 
important, as Sachs says: 


The distinction in reality between who was lying, 
who was guilty of sexual misbehaviour, she or 
mother, were vital to the resolution of her obses- 
sional symptoms and of her anxiety. Guilt had 
first to be distinguished from ‘ borrowed guilt’, and 
for this distinction, the reality had first to be under- 
stood and delineated from the patterns with which 
it had become interwoven (Sachs, p. 421). 


Though the girl’s confusion is important, the 
analyst’s is not. What is significant is that 
taking the event as fantasy left his analysis. 
incomplete, and the incompleteness of his. 
analysis is what allowed him to treat the event 
as fantasy. The admonition is what makes the 
difference between taking the event as real and: 
as fantasy, but that the event is real is not what 
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makes the difference to the case. It was the 
event plus the admonition to deny the event that 
led to regression. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the effects would have been different 
if both event and admonition (like most castra- 
tion threats) had been fantasy? Sachs gives 
none, and his argument seems more a case of 
incomplete initial analysis than of traumatic 
reality reasserting itself. 

It is worth noting, however, that though the 
status of the event as fantasy or reality seems 
not to matter, it does matter (as I have said) 
whether the patient thinks the event real or 
fantasy (or is confused), and it does matter in 
some ways (as should now be obvious) what the 
analyst believes the status of the event to be. 
But this last point is actually very complex, 
and differences in interpretation are only one 
dimension along which his beliefs will affect his 
procedure. For example, in Freud’s case of the 
18-year-old Dora, the initial reason for treat- 
ment was that the girl’s father, for his own 
reasons (an affair with Frau K.) wanted her 
convinced that an actual seduction attempt, or 
attack (by Herr K.) had been a fantasy. Though 
Freud does not fall in with this scheme, he 
does fail to take proper account of the intoler- 
able nature of the girl’s actual circumstances. 
He badgers her with interpretations, failing to 
see that Dora may take him as a seducing 
Herr K. or threatening father figure. (For 
example, he interprets a ‘jewel-case’ in a 
dream as female genitals—she says, ‘I knew 
you would say that ’"—and he interprets that as 
resistance. Freud, 1905b, p. 69.) He admits 
failing to interpret the transference, but the 
failure goes deeper than that. As Erikson 
suggests, 


The nature and severity of Dora’s pathological 
reaction make her, of course, the classical hysteric 
of her day; but her motivation for falling ill, and 
her lack of motivation for getting well, today seem 
to call for developmental considerations which go 
beyond (although they include) the sexual conflicts 
then in the focus of Freud’s studies. . . . The question 
arises whether today we would consider the patient’s 
active emphasis on the historical truth a mere 
matter of resistance to the inner truth; or whether 
we would discern in it also an adaptive pattern 
specific for her stage of life, challenged by her special 
conditions, and therefore subject to consideration 
in her treatment (Erikson, 1964, pp. 169-70). 


This is just a hint at the rather different per- 
spective object-relations theory might add. The 
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main point is that Freud treated Dora's problem 
as too much an internal one, i.e. arising merely 
from failures to adjust to instinct. (He evem 
goes so far at one point as to suggest that he 
would regard her as hysterical even if she did 
not exhibit symptoms simply because of her 
pure disgust at a sexual attack: ‘ I should with- 
out question consider a person hysterical in 
whom an occasion for sexual excitement 
elicited feelings that were preponderantly of 
exclusively unpleasurable; and I should do so 
whether or not the person were capable of © 
producing somatic symptoms’; Freud, 19058, 
p. 28.) 

Why should there be no difference in the 
aetiological consequences of fantasy and reality, 
ie. between childhood experiences and child- 
hood fantasies of such experiences or between 
those and later fantasies projected back into 
childhood? It should first be adn.itted that it~ 
is not quite true to say that there are no differ- 
ences. The point of this admission is not to 
suggest that for any given account of the origin 
of a symptom in childhood experience an 
alternative account in terms of fantasies cannot — 
be constructed. I wish to suggest that one” 
always can. The point here is rather that 
experience counts. That is, what does actually” 
happen in childhood does have important 
consequences. That these consequences can 
result from alternative causes does not mean 
that these causes are not different, and the 
difference need not be confined to the first link | 
in the causal chain. What actually happens im 
childhood is especially important because even 
though events might be plausibly reconstructed , 
with the substitution of fantasy for reality, it is 
only in very few cases (the ‘ primal fantasies”) 
that it is at all likely that the fantasies would 
actually have been constructed in the absence 
the experiences. 


THE FORCE OF THOUGHTS 


Finally, why should fantasies produce the” 
same effects as memories had been alleged to? 
I have not shown, and it has not been shown, 
that the effects are in general equal. Perhaps 
actual traumas do (sometimes, or even always) 
produce more severe neuroses. That is an 
empirical issue. But we can speculate on how 
it is that fantasies can produce neuroses Wi 
the same content as those produced by actu 
traumas, and why they should be equally 
severe, if they are. It may simply be a matter Of 
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balancing of factors. The effects of deprivation 
in increasing the satisfactions of early fantasy 
and so chances of regression might just com- 

te for the ‘ facilitation’ by actual grati- 
fication of early impulses in leading to regression. 
But if thoughts are important, a more general 
explanation is possible. 

Some events have effects bypassing our 
thoughts about them. If someone breaks his 
leg, it becomes more difficult for him to walk no 
matter what he thinks. But if it is the per- 
ception of an event that has effect, how a person 
sees the event becomes its privileged description. 
If the event is repressed, it is his view of what 
happened that is repressed, and there is no 
neutral description (however obtained) which is 
more important. It is the consciousness of the 
happening, rather than the actual happening, 
that has causal efficacy. Of course, a person 
may distort the event in his perception, and the 
greater the distortion the more inclined we are 
to say it is a ‘ fantasy ’, though so long as there 
is some public event to which it maintains an 
intelligible relation, we are not forced to give it 
that description. (Conversely, fantasies are not 
necessarily ‘ false ’, in that, like certain accurate 
masturbation fantasies, they can aim at and 
achieve the content of a veridical memory.) If 
the differences among thoughts (perceptions, 
fantasies and memories) were themselves mat- 
ters of degree of force or quantity of energy (in 
Humean fashion) we would expect differences in 
consequences based on type of thought and not 
just content of thought. Such an account is, 
however, arguably false. (But I leave the 
argument and the exploration of the nature of 
“fantasy ’ for elsewhere.) 

In the cases we have been considering, 
thoughts are important. But not because there 
is some event (perceived, remembered or fan- 
tasied) which results in symptoms through our 
thoughts about it, but because there is an 
impulse (instinct, wish, desire, . . -) and that 
impulse essentially involves thoughts. In the 
absence of that impulse, actual events would 
not have the pathogenic significance they do 
have. An assault might indeed be neutral rather 
than traumatic without a background of 
desires and beliefs. The unconscious fantasies 
to which Freud traces hysterical symptoms are 
teal insofar as they embody impulse. The 
fantasies are the mental aspect of the impulse, 
which is to say that the impulse essentially 
involves thoughts, for we know our desires 
through our fantasies and other manifestations 
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to which we can attach thoughts: we identify 
our desires through the associated thoughts 
(conscious and unconscious). The explanation 
of that involvement is the explanation of uncon- 
scious fantasy, and the beginning of an under- 
standing of the nature of neurosis. An explana- 
tion of unconscious fantasy and the development 
of fantasy from primary-process mental func- 
tioning would help us see why insight is neces- 
sary. We always act against a background of 
beliefs and memories which function in reasons 
and motives, which give the objects of our 
desires. Current impulse, informed by un- 
conscious memory or fantasy, becomes repeti- 
tion, or an attempt (unconsciously) to alter the 
past. The source of the thought (whether 
fantasy or memory) does not matter, it can 
play the same role in guiding impulse and 
action. Fantasy and memory may have com- 
parable effects because they are not simply 
* causes ’, i.e. past experiences are not connected 
by general laws to present symptoms (or at 
least, that is not the Freudian claim), rather 
unconscious fantasy and memory provide the 
(unrecognized) motives and reasons for present 
conduct, inclinations and symptoms. So long 
as they are unconscious, they can operate with 
equal force—they can be equally inappropriate 
as perceptions of current reality and so as back- 
ground for action. It is not the undischarged 
energy of earlier periods of childhood that 
persists, but the memories of earlier satis- 
factions and frustrations and the fantasies con- 
nected with them, and these become involved 
in giving direction to present energy. Accepting 
impulses, or changing attitudes towards them, 
may be an important therapeutic step. The 
discharge of externally derived (traumatic) 
energy would leave the equal influence of 
fantasy and memory a mystery, along with the 
mysteries of the identification, reidentifica- 
tion, and conditions for discharge of energy. 
With an appreciation of the relation of 
thought to impulse we can begin to understand 
‘the operation of insight as a force for change 
in analytic therapy; and why insight is not 
enough. 
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RELIVING THE PAST, PERCEPTUAL EXPERIENCE AND THE 
REALITY-TESTING FUNCTIONS OF THE EGO 


JACOB G. JACOBSON, BouLpER, COLORADO 


This paper is an exposition and discussion of 
certain observations which arose during the 
analysis of a 28-year-old woman, an acting out 
hysterical character. The course of her analysis 
emphasized particular aspects of the develop- 
ment and operation of the reality-testing 
functions of the ego. The style of her life had 
involved one man following another in a pro- 
cession of seemingly chaotic relationships. She 
would find partner after partner with whom to 
re-enact her inner fantasies, this behaviour 
serving simultaneously for the discharge of inner 
tensions as well as for keeping unconscious the 
true nature of the fantasies (i.e. serving both wish 
and defence). This pattern of repeated breaches 
of reality-testing, in which she relived segments 
of the past in the present, raised questions about 
the ego structure in this patient which would 
allow this to occur. As a developmental pro- 
gression of ego states and ego functions was 
recovered during her analysis, certain more 
finely discriminatory reality-testing functions of 
the ego were brought into sharp focus. It is 
upon these ego functions, which together can be 
looked upon as comprising the reality-testing 
functions of the ego, that I wish to 
concentrate. 

I have divided the paper into three sections. 
The first is an outline of the aspects of reality- 
testing upon which I wish to focus. The second 
is a brief sketch of the patient under considera- 
tion and some illustrations of the ego functions 
and changes in them during her analysis. The 
third is a discussion of the issues involved, 
including the historical development of concepts 
of reality testing. 


I. FOUR ASPECTS OF REALITY TESTING 


The ego functions upon which I will be 
focusing are: (1) the perception of the differen- 
tiation of self from object and the broader 
distinction of internal from external; (2) the 
Perception of differentiated objects; (3) the 


perception of differentiated states of the self; and 
(4) the perception of affective experiences in the 
inner world, especially those derivatives which 
approach the drives themselves. 

The case material is presented to illustrate that, 
although these functions are closely interrelated, 
they are clinically separable, and to exemplify 
their operation. I believe it fruitful to view these 
functions as having two developmental lines of 
origin which are closely interwoven. One is the 
primary autonomous line, the development of the 
perceptual apparatus that furnishes raw per- 
ceptual data. The other source is in the matrix of 
separation-individuation experiences, from which 
develops the emotional meaningfulness, the felt 
belief in the perceptions. The clinical material 
I present here does not bear empirically on these 
developmental issues, but I will discuss them 
later in the course of a historical review of the 
concept of reality-testing. 

When these four functions are capable of 
being exercised, then a fifth factor arises out of 
their synthesis, namely the capacity to differ- 
entiate the present from the past. I believe that 
interference in the performance of these func- 
tions is a necessary condition in permitting past 
fantasies, experiences and ego states to intrude 
into the perceptions and experiences of current 
reality. I believe it will be evident in the clinical 
material presented later that it is frequently 
possible to identify distortions in several of these 
perceptual functions of the ego participating in 
concert in a given instance of a repetition of the 
past. It is sometimes possible in these instances 
to assign to one or another of the perceptual 
functions a central role, and to the others 
auxiliary roles, in influencing the behaviour at 
hand. In some instances, I believe distortion 
which is occurring even in a single one of these 
areas of perception can serve as a sanctuary 
(Freud, 1917a, p. 288) in enabling a repetition 
of the past to masquerade as a piece of currently 
appropriate behaviour. We sometimes en- 


*I wish to express my debt to Dr Joan Fleming for fostering my curiosity about these phenomena and for 
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counter, for example, a patient who is able to 
perform a certain function, be it sexual or in his 
work, in a way that seems realistic and appro- 
priate, and yet we sense something amiss. We 
may then find that he can perform this function 
only on condition that his perception is dis- 
torted in such a way that he experiences himself 
doing it functioning as an appendage of a larger 
power; or experiences himself doing it for or with 
a figure from the past; or experiences himself 
doing it functioning as a past or distorted self; 
or experiences himself doing it with absent or 
distorted feeling. Each of these four examples of 
distortion would represent a failure in function- 
ing of one of the four areas of reality-testing: 
respectively, the perception of the differentiation 
of self from object, the perception of differen- 
tiated objects, the perception of differentiated 
states of the self, and the perception of inner 
affective experiences. I believe that having in 
mind the four reality-testing functions I am 
proposing can be helpful in pointing to where 
the focal area of distortion lies. I believe also that, 
in a given instance of analysing a repetition of 
the past, it can be of use in framing more precise 
interpretations if the analyst can be aware of the 
specific lapse in ego functioning which is con- 
fronting him, i.e. the lack of which component 
of the reality-testing functions is central at the 
moment. 

The instances of intrusions of the past into 
the present which I am discussing may take 
place either as re-enactments, involving the 
attempt to have the present reality reproduce 
the perceptions of the past, or as the re-experi- 
encing of the past by virtue of perceptual dis- 
tortions, but without requiring the added ele- 
ment of translation into action in the current 
reality. The two forms of reliving (re-enactment 
and re-experiencing of the past through percep- 
tual distortion) may occur in the external world 
during an analysis, or occur within the trans- 
ference relationship with the analyst, or may 
arise spontaneously in the life of a person not in 
analysis. The perception and use of external 
objects by the patient under discussion has 
certain close similarities to what occurs when 
any patient becomes involved in a transference 
neurosis. She used these figures in her life as 
mannequins whom she would cloak in costumes 
appropriate to re-enacting with them certain 
important fantasies. To this extent she treated 
them as though they were analysts, in the sense 
of their being recipients of transferred roles she 
would assign them. The difference, of course, 
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resided in the goal of the process being not 
growth and the bringing to consciousness of the 
fantasies, but rather the ongoing repetitive 
gratification of the fantasied wishes, so that the 
ego functions which were lacking or in suspen- 
sion in her would overlap with those temporarily 
absent or in suspension in allowing any patient 
to develop a transference neurosis. The differ- 
ence came up sharply later in her analysis, when 
she felt herself threatened by the growing 
awareness of a deepening transference neurosis 
in her relationship to me. This will be com- 
mented upon later, although the important issue 
of the differences between the ego state in the 
transference neurosis and the ego state in 
characterological acting out deserves separate 
and detailed treatment involving multiple 
cases. 


II. ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FROM THE CASE 


At the outset of the analysis the patient was a 
28-year-old woman, a talented historian and 
teacher, who came because of inability to form 
and sustain meaningful relationships with men. 
Rather, her life had been a series of self-destruc- 
tive sexual affairs that had provided little 
pleasure, but a great deal of mistreatment, 
frustration, shame and guilt. Her life, pro- 
fessionally and personally, had been a series of 
battles with men, and she was concerned about 
her failure to progress professionally, in spite of 
talents recognized by herself and others. 

She had been married for several years to an 
architect whom she had met and married during 
the temporary absence of her previous fiancé. 
She recognized during analysis that she had 
divorced him and left with another man at a 
point when the marriage was threatening to 
become most meaningful and gratifying. The 
relationship with the second man, which lasted 
several years and overlapped the early part of 
the analysis, was an ongoing tumultuous rela- 
tionship with mutual provocations and hurts, 
punctuated for both of them by brief involve- 
ments in sexual affairs, embarked upon in anger, 
revenge and ‘independence’. With each of his 
absences, even for relatively short periods of 
time, she was likely to have a sexual affair with 
a man who often would remain a stranger to 
her, and she would then feel remorse and shame 
at this behaviour. 

The patient was the elder of two children of a 
middle-class family in a moderate-sized Southern 
city. She described her mother as domineering 
and intrusive, her father as idealized by her but 
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not really known to her in any detail. He had 
done moderately well as an executive in a 
manufacturing concern, although the patient 
recognized late in the analysis that his position 
was a sinecure without real responsibility. She 
had always thought of him as strong, protective, 
reliable, a rescuer, an early experience in which 
he had helped her down from a tree serving as a 
nuclear memory around which this image was 
organized. She envied the closeness she felt 
existed between her father and her brother 
(three and a half years her junior), exemplified 
by the camping trips they took together. She 
was a tomboy from latency through mid-adoles- 
cence. There was a great deal of covert stimula- 
tion within the fundamentalistically repressed 
household, with daily visiting with each other 
in bed an accepted expression of family feeling 
up to the time the children had grown and left 
home. 

The patient was encouraged by her mother in 
taking drama lessons when she was six years old 
and remained involved in amateur theatre until 
she was 17. She experienced pleasure at being 
seen and admired but was disappointed that 
she did not receive from her parents the recog- 
nition she wished for it. Her disappointment at 
their lack of enthusiasm, and her recognition that 
her fantasies of winning fame and fortune as an 
actress were not realistically recognizable, led 
to her giving up theatre as an adolescent. A 
style of enactment continued in her repertoire, 
however, as a characterological approach to life, 
a means of managing inner surges of feeling 
without their haying to become conscious. The 
patient interrupted her analysis after two years, 
at a point where she had made significant gains, 
but appreciably before what I would consider an 
analytically optimal point for termination. The 
Interruption itself was, not surprisingly, a re- 
enactment, as will be touched upon below. 

Dividing the clinical material so it can fall 
under the heading of the four ego functions, as I 
do below, is, of course, to some extent artificial, 
and requires some forcing in those instances 
Where several of the ego functions can be seen 
to be operating (or to be suspended) in conjunc- 
tion. This method of presentation also distorts 
the presentation of the flow of the analytic 
Process in the case. I believe, however, it is 
Worthwhile to make this division for purposes of 
demonstrating the substance of the concepts of 
the four ego functions I am attempting to 
describe and of clarifying the distinctions I am 
Making among them. 
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(a) The perception of the differentiation of 
self from object and internal from external 


By this I refer to the capacity to make these 
distinctions in an emotionally meaningful way. 
Evidences of fusion experiences, merger fantasies, 
and other forms of loss of self-boundaries 
would be examples of the failure of the capacity 
to make these gross differentiations. 

Because this patient had a fairly well-struc- 
tured ego, and her repertoire of defences was 
not especially primitive, I have a paucity of 
clinical examples which fit this particular cate- 
gory; most of the examples involve enough 
differentiation to belong properly in one of the 
other three categories. 

There was one point, however, after a year of 
analysis, when she made an observation which 
demonstrated by contrast the prior suspension 
of this ego function. In describing one of the 
typical chaotic disturbances between herself and 
her boy-friend, she noted with some wonderment 
that she could see clearly now her own role in 
creating the events such as this in her life: 
‘ Before, I always saw them as simply happen- 
ing.’ This evidenced her developing capacity to 
recognize the boundary between herself and the 
external world in this particular respect—as the 
originator of significant life experiences. 

All of the examples used in the more highly 
differentiated categories below involve also, of 
course, the exercise of this function as a sub- 
strate. 


(b) The perception of differentiated objects 


By this I refer to such capacities as the ability 
to perceive in an emotionally meaningful way the 
specific individual characteristics of objects that 
make them indeed different, to perceive changes 
which take place in a significant object over time, 
and to recognize emotional states being ex- 
perienced by the object. Transference distortions 
represent a typical interference with this fi unction. 

The suspension of this particular ego function 
turned out to be a cornerstone in this patient’s 
defensive structure which allowed the pattern of 
continual re-enactments of battles with, and 
seductions of, men to take place. 

This came to my attention first as a vague 
awareness that the men she was involved with 
were not coming to life at all in the analysis. 
There were vivid descriptions of vivid behaviour, 
but not live men. Further, the usual curiosities 
and wonderings about the analyst were quite 
late in making their appearance. It was in 
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exploring this that her intense motivation to not 
see details in her perception of objects first came 
to light. She recognized that she habitually kept 
herself busily occupied in the waiting room, 
‘or else I might wonder what you're doing in 
here, what you're saying to the other people. 
It’s amazing, but I’ve never wondered about 
that.’ She was then able to see and describe the 
extraordinary lengths she went to in avoiding 
detailed perceptions of the men in her life. It 
had taken two years before she had allowed her- 
self to discover that her previous boy-friend had 
an older brother. She had currently been living 
with a new boy-friend for three weeks in a 
* close’ relationship, yet knew virtually nothing 
about him— I don’t even know whether he has a 
brother or sister. I’ve never asked him one 
question about his life, his background, where 
was he from." 

This growing awareness presaged her full 
realization that the function of her calculated 
ignorance was to allow fantasies and re-enact- 
ments to proliferate. The ‘ battles with men’, 
for example, sometimes re-enacted old battles 
with her mother, sometimes revenge fantasies 
against her father for being unfaithful to her, 
and sometimes competitive battles with her 
brother. An instance of this competitiveness 
with her brother provides a good example of 
the suspension and then the renewed operation 
of the capacity to perceive differentiated objects. 
She had come to hate the patient who preceded 
her in one of her hours, and then one day realized 
with amazement that she had arrived at a con- 
viction that he was an engineering student as her 
brother was. The moment of amazed realization 
that the prior patient was not her brother 
represented the return to functioning of her 
capacity to perceive accurately, and revealed the 
extent to which she had previously been immersed 
in fantasy to the exclusion of her capacity to 
perceive this man in a differentiated way. 

As she began to exercise the function of per- 
ceiving objects in a differentiated way, she 
directed its activity into the major areas of her 
life: 


1. The past 


She achieved a more realistic perception of her 
former husband, recognizing that many of her 
complaints against him had been trumped up 
out of her inner need to disrupt the marriage. 
She began to see shortcomings in her father 
which she had never before allowed herself to 
see, and at the same time recognized her exag- 
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gerations of the character traits she had always 
seen as residing in her mother. 


2. The current reality 

She began to see clearly the ungratifying 
aspects of her relationship with her boy-friend; 
previously, she would acknowledge in general 
that it was stormy, but would continue to 
idealize the details by relentlessly ignoring them. 

She made a trip to her home in the South 
specifically to test her newly changed perceptions 
of her parents and was amazed at how clearly 
certain details stood out, from which she had 
previously averted her attention. 

One weekend she performed a piece of self- 
analysis which involved her recognizing that this 
function (the perception of differentiated objects) 
had been held in suspension. A friend had 
invited her to stop by for coffee and was to 
introduce her husband for the first time. As he 
began walking towards them from a back room, 
the patient noted the following reaction: ‘ Before 
he said hello, I knew, “ There’s a man I’ve got to 
have ”—Obviously, it had nothing to do with 
him.’ With this, she could take the further step 
of seeing that keeping current external objects 
blurred and, therefore, interchangeable and 
anonymous to her, facilitated her projecting 
on to them ready-made fantasies from the past. 


3. The transference 

After over a year of analysis, she began for the 
first time to allow herself to perceive details 
about my person and about the office—she 
would notice my tie, that I wore glasses, that 
there was a clock in the room, what kind of car I 
had. i 

On one occasion, in the process of confronting 
her with the meanings of some self-destructive 
behaviour that she was contemplating, I kept 
her several minutes past the time her session 
would have ended. In her next hour she indicated 
she had noticed the extra time as she was leaving 
and had reacted in a way unusual for her. 
Rather than elaborating an extravagant trans- 
ference fantasy, of a type which would have been 
welcomed in the analysis of a differently com 
stituted patient, she had on this occasion 
reacted to the realities of the task at hand and of 
her relationship to me. Her reaction had been: 
“Tt hit me you were serious, really concerned. 
It’s a serious business here, not a game were 
fooling around with.’ 

The analytic situation is, of course, SO arranged 
as to promote suspension of differentiate 
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perceptions of the analyst in order to allow the 
transference displacements to occur. It is of 
interest that with this type of patient the effort is 
in the reverse direction. Her defensive style was 
one of not perceiving, so as to allow displace- 
ments to occur freely; the analytic effort required, 
therefore, the promotion of enough realistic 
perception of the analyst and the analytic 
situation that the transference distortions could 
be viewed meaningfully. This is one point of 
intersection of characterological acting out and 
the transference neurosis; in the first, the function 
of differentiated perception of objects is either 
defensively held in suspension or is overwhelmed 
by the intensity and peremptoriness of the drives, 
while in the second the analytic situation has 
been so structured as to minimize the capacity of 
this ego function to operate. 

With a patient who functions like the one I 
am describing, simply to add the suspension of 
this function via the analytic situation to the 
patient’s characterological failure to exercise it 
is to compound the defective functioning. 
Finding a way to bring this problem in function- 
ing to the patient’s attention is important in 
providing a reliable foundation for productive 
analytic work. 

Anna Freud comments upon this problem 
from a different, but I believe not contradictory, 
viewpoint. She differentiates acting out which 
has its origin within the transference and then 
extends outward into the patient’s daily life, 
from the characterological acting out of impul- 
Sive characters. In the latter instance, ‘ The 
impulsive behaviour . . . begins in the external 
world from where it has to be dislodged and 
drawn into the transference’ (1968, p. 168). I 
believe that finding the analyst’s place in these 
unfolding, seemingly external dramas (as benevo- 
lent observer, as judge, as jealous rival, as 
Instigator), as well as interpreting the perceptual 
distortions which are enabling the behaviour to 
Occur, are part of this process of dislodging the 
behaviour from the external world and drawing 
it into the transference. 


(c) The perception of differentiated states 
of the self 

By this I refer to the capacity to perceive, 
with objectivity and some accuracy, one’s own 
abilities, characteristics, and physical attributes, 
and to perceive change in these areas when it 
occurs. Misperceptions in the direction either 
of grandiosity or depreciation represent instances 
of interference with this function. 
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By the third month of the analysis a pattern 
had become clear in which she would get into all 
sorts of difficulties over the weekend and then 
use her Monday hours to describe what a mess 
she was making of her life. Through the inter- 
pretation of this behaviour, she came to recog- 
nize a particular self-concept, which she called 
* poor pitiful Sally *, which involved being inept, 
childlike, sometimes naughty, and requiring help, 
guidance, and criticism or punishment. This 
was the re-enactment of a long-standing accom- 
modation between her mother and herself, in 
which the patient felt they were both more 
comfortable if she was in some kind of difficulty 
with which she needed some immediate help, 
and that the real difficulties in the relationship 
arose when she considered herself to be doing 
really well. This behaviour was a way of 
avoiding the pain of unexpected criticism and 
rebuke from mother by provoking more minor 
versions of it, and at the same time was an 
angry caricaturing of herself as being as inept 
and incapable as mother’s criticisms would 
make her out to be. The aspect of badness in 
this self-concept was related to a childhood 
incident and the oedipal fantasies which were 
concealed behind it. She had been discovered in 
mutual sexual exploration with some neighbour- 
hood boys, had been reprimanded severely 
immediately by her mother (and, to her special 
sorrow, later by her father), and had developed 
the fantasy that a subsequent move by her 
family had been forced on them by her reputa- 
tion for badness in the neighbourhood. 

Her integration of these insights and the 
resultant alteration in her self-representation 
allowed her greater latitude to exercise and 
perceive more clearly her talents and capacities 
(e.g. she completed an advanced degree which 
had been hanging fire for years), reduced her 
motivation towards self-destructive affairs, and 
gave her a greater sense of choice about achiev- 
ing. She no longer felt it a necessity to achieve 
in order to silence criticisms and recriminations 
of herself. 

Towards the end of the analysis she made a 
number of observations that indicated altered 
perceptions of herself and revealed, by implica- 
tion, the prior distortions and suspensions of her 
capacity to perceive herself in a differentiated 
way. 

There was the recurrence of a dream she had 
had repeatedly since early childhood: she was to 
be ina play, was trying to get the lines down, but 
was not able to remember them. But there was a 
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new feature which had never been in this dream 
before: ‘ There was time to learn the lines so 
there wasn’t the usual pushed feeling that comes 
with those dreams.’ This involved a perception 
of herself as less incapable, less vulnerable to 
being overwhelmed by tasks, and with a sense of 
perspective in which there was time to grow. 

At another point, when she had a friendly and 
helpful relationship with a male student, without 
sexual fantasies having developed, she recog- 
nized with some pleasure that she no longer had 
“to prove I can seduce the world °. 

A number of observations she made demon- 
strated now a sharp perception of her character- 
ological style of life. * I have had a tendency in 
the past not to finish things up and I want to be 
sure this [the analysis] gets finished.’ Several 
months before the end of the analysis, she 
commented that with each turning point in the 
analysis she had had the impression that I, the 
analyst, had changed, ‘ But, it’s really me that’s 
changed.’ One evening she had a talk with the 
new girl-friend of G., the man with whom she 
had had a lengthy, stormy relationship. She 
noticed that this woman was describing argu- 
ments which were the same as those that she 
used to have with him— I don’t need them [the 
fights] any more. I don’t mistrust men the way I 
used to. I have good relationships now; I 
don’t have the bitterness I used to. I think G. 
still needs the kind of person I was and, when I 
changed, he had to find a new one. She is just 
like I used to be—she was me six months or a 
year ago.’ 

At a time when she was becoming newly aware 
of tender feelings towards her mother, she said, 
“In the first part of analysis all I did was complain 
about her. [She begins to cry.] I think she’s 
been the same person all along; it’s me that’s 
changing.’ 

Some months later she said, ‘I used to live 
on hassle—if I had a problem, I’d get myself into 
so many other problems Pd forget the first one. 
Analysis has changed that whole side of my life.’ 

At another point she demonstrated her 
recognition of a libidinizing, primarily narcis- 
sistic, of the analytic process. ‘Sometimes I 
think I don’t tell you things so you'll tell me. 
It’s like a gift from you. Sometimes when I’m 
right on the verge of something, I want you to 
help me—like I’m holding back waiting for you 
to put it in some form where I can accept it.’ 
This was a beginning appreciation of her hard 
won capacity to do for herself things for which 
she had previously looked to me and was 
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followed by a dream in which she was able 
successfully to swim in the ocean, something 
which, she pointed out, her mother had always 
been too fearful to do. This was a step in 
individuating herself from mother in her own 
perception, including seeing herself as having 
the ability to do something which her mother 
could not. 

Upon return from vacation several months 
before the end of the analysis, she made the 
observation, * However irrational I get these 
days, there’s some little core in there asking 
why.’ 


(d) The perception of affective experiences 
in the inner world 

By this I refer to the capacity to perceive 
affective experiences accurately and to differ- 
entiate among various affects. Emotional cold- 
ness, emotionality and specific repressed affects 
would represent interference in this function. 

Early in the analysis the patient defended 
against her weekend longings for the analyst by 
her chaotic behaviour, which enacted her sexual 
fantasies towards the analyst (and re-enacted 
the underlying fantasies towards her father in the 
past) and at the same time served to prevent 
awareness of the longings themselves. Experienc- 
ing the misery of a tangled chaotic relationship 
with a man was preferable to experiencing the 
longings and disappointments caused by the 
interruption of her regular analytic hours (these 
latter feelings being derivatives closer to the 
drives). The relationship between her weekend 
behaviour and her longings for the analyst was 
revealed clearly in a dream in which she was to 
see a ‘substitute analyst’, a special analyst 
available to her for the weekends. In relation to 
this she recognized, ‘ Maybe one reason I get 
into these troubles is so I can have the occasion 
to evoke you.’ Later on, she became aware that 
in her sexual affairs she was seeking something 
‘warm and familyish’, a re-enactment of the 
sexually overtoned warmth which had been 
familiar to her at home. The revival of less 
conflicted, more distant drive derivatives in these 
re-enactments with blurred external objects 
served, by diversion of attention as well as by 
providing partial discharge, to protect her from 
direct awareness of the more closely drive- 
related affects directed towards the analyst. 

Much of the analysis was occupied by explicit 
overt resistances to ‘ becoming involved ’ in the 
analysis, which really meant efforts to avoid the 
awareness of an involvement which had already 
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developed. Seemingly severe hurts in diluted 
external relationships were acceptable as long 
as they helped avoid the full intensity of the 
relationship with the analyst which threatened 
the full pain of the repetition of childhood 
humiliations and disappointments. Once, when 
the patient found herself suddenly interested in a 
man immediately after an hour in which she had 
allowed herself an unusual degree of closeness, 
she indicated her awareness of the defensive 
nature of her behaviour by remarking with 
irony, ‘It’s amazing how these people come 
along just when I start to get closer to you.” 

On an occasion when she gave up a planned 
project which was exciting to her friends and 
various faculty advisers, but in which she felt no 
personal investment, she indicated a beginning 
appreciation of the significance of the dimension 
of inner investment. She had some regret at 
giving up the external acclaim, but at the same 
time was aware of a certain exhilaration: ‘ This 
is the first time I feel I really did something for 
me.’ Here is an instance of a piece of behaviour 
which, had she gone ahead with it, would have 
appeared to those around her as quite realistic. 
This would be the appraisal from an external 
vantage point. Looked at in terms of her 
internal economy, however, one can see that it 
would have been performed on condition that it 
be detached from her inner feelings (distorted 
Perception of affective experiences). The 
acclaim she would have gotten for it would have 
provided some compensatory gratification, with- 
in a framework of experiencing her current 
friends and advisers as though they were the 
parents of her past (distorted perception of 
object) and experiencing herself as the self of her 
childhood (distorted perception of self). She 
would then have been reliving early scenes in 
which she had indeed got the admiration and 
acclaim later denied her after the birth of her 
brother. Her conscious recollections of her 
parents’ later failure to appreciate her acting 
efforts represented in condensed form the dis- 
appointments resulting from the loss of this 
acclaim, 

With her growing capacity to recognize inner 
feelings, she saw in retrospect how the need to 
_ avoid a growing meaningfulness, an intensity of 
involvement, with her former husband was what 

ad motivated her disruption of the marriage. 
he demonstrated her capacity also to recognize 
when intense feeling was being defended against 
©n an occasion when she noticed that she had 
Spent the first part of an hour chatting along on 
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the surface about current events in her life: 
‘This is a blank day—that means there is 
something going on I’m not talking about.’ 

On one occasion she recognized some intense 
fantasies arising around a man she had recently 
met and correctly saw them as displacements of 
feelings for the analyst. She urged me to help her 
keep these fantasies from getting started because 
they became so destructive of her life. I agreed 
that acting on her fantasies had frequently been 
hurtful and destructive to her but that allowing 
the fantasies to become clear in her analysis so 
that we could understand them would be helpful 
to us. In response to this, she had a dream in 
which she rescued a drowning baby from the 
surf and gave it artificial respiration until the 
baby began to breathe again. This seemed to 
indicate a willingness to resuscitate her infantile 
fantasies and, indeed, there was a period after 
this in which she allowed herself to be more 
openly curious about the analyst, as well as 
about the man she was involved with in her every- 
day life. She allowed herself to look at me 
directly before and after the hours, something 
she had rigorously avoided before, and allowed 
herself for the first time to wonder about my 
family, about what I did on weekends and 
vacations. At the same time she still remained 
frightened of allowing the details and the 
intensity of her transference involvement to 
become explicit—‘ I’m feeling scared because I 
know that, unless I can let myself go here, I can 
really hurt myself on the outside and yet I’m 
scared to let myself go here, either.’ 

In the ensuing period the patient began to 
allow some fantasies to be re-experienced in the 
transference. A fantasy of being the analyst’s 
‘ only patient °, prized and special to him, arose 
around her having two early morning and two 
late afternoon hours (first patient of the day on 
two days and last of the day on the other two). 

In response to interpretations of her resisting 
the feelings that were developing about the 
coming summer vacation, 18 months into the 
analysis, she came to experience and express 
more directly her sadness about the separation. 
She contrasted it with her feelings at the time of 
the vacation the year previously and recognized 
how unusual it was for her to let herself know 
directly how involved she was in her analysis. 
As she recognized clearly that she would miss 
her analysis and her analyst, she said, ‘I never 
thought I could admit I need you around to help 
me—without being ashamed of it, without being 
embarrassed, and without telling myself at the 
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same time that I'm saying it that it isn’t true. I 
really think I've come a long way.’ 

Soon after she began an hour in an unusual 

iratorial tone. *Do you notice how we 
don't look at each other? You skitter on in 
ahead of me and don't hold the door.’ She 
referred to when she and I would both arrive 
at the locked office for an early morning hour. 
She had up to this time ritually remained in her 
car when she was first to arrive and this was the 
first hour in which the purpose of this behaviour 
was coming into focus. The fantasy behind it 
was, * If we were to look at each other too long, 
we would lose our equilibrium ’—a prospect 
that was pleasing and exciting but also frighten- 
ing. This re-enactment of a fantasied excited 
conspiracy with her father may have contained 
within it a further repetition—of the projection 
of the state of excitement from herself to him, 
the function of this being to divert her attention 
from her own inner affective state. 

It was this issue, the need to avoid the full 
intensity of her inner feelings, that led to her 
premature interruption of her analysis. She 
would settle for the gains she had made up to 
that time rather than risk clear awareness of the 
intensity of her feelings. She had found a man 
with whom she had a relationship which was 
more peaceful, affectionate and satisfying on the 
surface than any she had had before, although it 
was not significantly deeper (as she made clear 
in the last days of the analysis), and was using 
this relationship to help herself evade a deepen- 
ing involvement with the analyst. The repetitive 
nature of this attempted solution was portrayed 
clearly in a dream which was quite reminiscent 
of the actual situation in which her husband 
had been introduced into her life. In the dream 
she and her mother and father were together in 
her room. She was trying to decide whether or 
not to go out with her former husband. It was 
tempting to do it because she wanted a date 
badly, but she knew that it was not really what 
she wanted to do (within the repetition, here 
was a new element—an awareness of really 
wanting). Her impulse to leave her analysis was 
interpreted as a repetition of the way in which 
she had tried to leave home then. She was using 
her current relationship with S., which was nice 
but not what she really wanted, to avoid becom- 
ing aware of her feelings in the analysis, much 
as she had used her former husband to attempt 
to solve the problems of her feelings towards her 
parents. She understood this, it had meaning to 
her, and led to a temporary determination to 
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continue analysis. She presented new materi 
indicating the areas of emptiness in her relation. 
ship with S. and also brought in new material 
about her relationship with her parents during 
the time before her marriage. ‘I feel I control 
the external world very successfully—it's just the 
internal world now. The outside is getting fine, 
It’s down to the nitty gritty now—analysis and 
you, and it’s very scary but I'll do it.’ 

In the ensuing struggle within herself, how. 
ever, she eventually concluded she could not do 
it; she could not tolerate facing the full intensity 
of her feelings and the changes in herself that 
might grow out of that. In the last week of the 
analysis, even under the pressure of an intense 
urge to terminate that would not be denied, she 
recognized that, in spite of a sense of relief at 
stopping the analysis, she could be aware she was 
“stopping part way along the way’. Although 
she was powerless to stem the flood of feeling 
pressing her toward terminating, she was able 
to observe and describe her experience of itt 
* The scary thing is I don’t know why I have todo 
it [terminate]. I can’t say I’m doing something I 
don’t want to do, because I want to do it, but 
what am I leaving for when there’s still so much 
to be done? Yet, I’ve got to do it.’ 


II. Discussion 

The scope of the concept of reality-testing I 
have employed in this paper is broader than the 
usual formal definition, which confines itself to 
the notion of the differentiation of internal from 
external (Nunberg, 1955, p. 117; Freud, 1940, 
pp. 162, 199) or to the appraisal and prediction 
of the external world (Webster’s Dictionary, 
1963; Moore & Fine, 1968). The perception of 
differentiated objects, of differentiated states of 
self, and of inner affective experiences, involve, 
in addition to the differentiation of internal from 
external, the more fine discrimination among 
perceptions of the internal and of the external 
worlds. I believe these more highly refined 
differentiations, which have not as yet found 
their way into the formal definition, are treated 
as issues of reality testing in common clinical 
usage when an analyst is confronted by distor- 
tions in one or another of those areas. J 

Freud’s concern with the concept of reality 
testing began with the ‘ Project’ (1895a) where 
he described ‘indications of reality’ necessary 
to distinguishing an external perception from añ 
idea, particularly in a ‘ wishful state’. He also 
localized this function within the psychic 
apparatus: ‘It is accordingly inhibition by the 
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ego which makes possible a criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between perception and memory.’ In 
the familiar passage on hallucinatory wish 
fulfilment in * The Interpretation of Dreams’ 
(1900, p. 566) he describes the action of the 
*second system" which inhibits regression and 
seeks the ‘ desired perceptual identity . . . from 
the direction of the external world’, thus pre- 
venting an internal cathexis from having the 
same value as an external one. (A footnote 
added in 1919 identifies this process as * reality- 
testing.) In 1911 in * Formulations on the Two 
Principles of Mental Functioning’ (p. 222), he 
describes fantasying as being split off and * kept 
free from reality-testing’. A passage from * A 
Metapsychological Supplement to the Theory 
of Dreams ’ (19176, p. 233) indicates how little 
change had taken place in this concept over 20 
years: 


The Cs. must have at its disposal a motor innervation 
which determines whether the perception can be 
made to disappear or whether it proves resistant. 
Reality-testing need be nothing more than this 
contrivance. 


Up to this time Freud had been dealing in 
his theoretical writings with the development of 
basic concepts in a hypothetical primordial 
mental apparatus and with a relatively rudi- 
mentary theory. In his case histories and tech- 
nical writings of the same period, on the other 
hand, there are vivid portrayals of all nuances of 
distorted perceptions of object, self, and affective 
experiences, e.g., transference distortions (1915a) 
and repetitions in analysis (1914). Not sur- 
Prisingly, it is in 1925, after his exposition of the 
Structural theory, that Freud in his paper on 
“Negation ’ first begins to include finer dis- 
ctiminatory functions in a theoretical paper. 
Following a description of the differentiation of 
external from internal, he adds: 


Another capacity of the power of thinking offers a 
further contribution to the differentiation between 
what is subjective and what is objective. The 
Teproduction of a perception as a presentation is not 
always a faithful one; it may be modified by omis- 
Sions, or changed by the merging of various elements. 
In that case, reality-testing has to ascertain how far 
Such distortions go (19256, pp. 238). 


The notion of presentations which are capable of 
distortion approaches the concept of the 
Structuralization of perceptions into a repre- 
Sentational world, a concept which was developed 
io (1954) and by Sandler & Rosenblatt 
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An intermediate step in this conceptualization 
had been provided by Freud in 1924 (p. 150): 
(In addition to current perceptions, the external 
world governs the ego) * by the store of memories 
of earlier perceptions which, in the shape of an 
“ internal world ™ form a possession of the ego 
and a constituent part of it’. But the concept 
of the perception of a differentiated self had to 
await further theoretical developments. Freud 
indicated his informal clinical understanding of 
the problems involved, in a letter to Binswanger 
written in 1912: 


I have long surmised that not only the repressed 
content of the psyche, but also the . . . core of our 
ego is unconscious . . . I infer this from the fact that 
consciousness is . . . a sensory organ directed 
towards the outside world, so that it is always 
attached to a part of the ego which is itself unper- 
ceived (Binswanger, 1956). 


It was with Hartmann’s separation of the concept 
of self from that of ego (1964a, pp. 127-8) and 
the clarifications of the development and 
structure of the self by Jacobson (1954, 1964) 
and Kohut (1966, 1971), for example, that we 
have been provided with the basis for enlarging 
our understanding of perceptions of the self and 
distortions in them. 

The notion of the perception of inner affective 
states as a component of reality-testing has had 
an interesting history. In Freud’s early model of 
reality testing in the ‘Project’ (1895a), the 
‘ indications of reality” necessary to distinguish 
a perception from a memory when the ego “is 
in a wishful state’, were concerned with dis- 
tinguishing external from internal. The applica- 
tion of the perception of inner affective states 
within this model would mean the capacity to 
perceive the wishful state itself. This was not 
Freud’s concern, however, in his theoretical 
constructions and for a long time thereafter 
discussions of reality-testing were confined to the 
distinction of external from internal. At the 
same time, since psychoanalytic method from its 
earliest days had as one of its goals the recapture 
of past affective states, the understanding of the 
phenomenon of the perception of inner affective 
states flourished in its own quarter in Freud’s 
clinical and technical writings, even though its 
development as a capacity of the ego was not 
recognized. 

To choose one example from among many, the 
case of Elisabeth von R., who was treated by 
Freud in 1892, will serve as an illustrative 


example. 


This girl felt towards her brother-in-law a tenderness 
whose acceptance into consciousness was resisted by 
her whole moral being. She succeeded in sparing 
herself the painful conviction that she loved her 
sister's husband, by inducing physical pains in her- 
self instead; . . . The recovery of this repressed idea 
had a shattering effect on the poor girl . . . She 
complained at this moment of the most frightful 
pains, and made one last desperate effort to reject 
the explanation: it was not truc, I had talked her 
into it, it could not be true . . . As we worked through 
these recollections it became clear to Elisabeth that 
her tender feeling for her brother-in-law had been 
dormant in her for a long time . . . and had lain 
concealed all that time behind the mask of mere 
sisterly affection (Freud, 18956, pp. 157-8). 


The therapeutic process here was understood in 
terms of discharge—abreaction—at the time, of 
course, but there is some evidence in this early 
use of the phrase ‘worked through’ of an 
intuitive empathic grasp of her need for time 
and help in developing the capacity to perceive 
and tolerate her inner affective state. 

There are some well-known passages in ‘ The 
Interpretation of Dreams’ which are of interest 
because they clearly constitute a theoretical 
foundation for expanding the concept of reality- 
testing to include discriminations within the 
inner world. 


The unconscious is the true psychical reality; 
in its innermost nature it is as much unknown to us as 
the external world, and it is as incompletely presented 
by the data of consciousness as is the external world 
by the communications of our sense organs (Freud, 
1900, p. 613). 


Further on, in describing consciousness as a 
sense-organ for the perception of psychical 
qualities, he formulates that 


the psychical apparatus, which is turned towards the 
external world with its sense-organ of the Pept. 
systems, is itself the external world in relation to the 
sense-organ of the Cs. . . . Excitatory material flows 
in to the Cs. sense-organ from two directions: from 
the Pept. system . . . and from the interior of the 
apparatus itself (1900, pp. 615-16). 


In 1915 in ‘ Instincts and their Vicissitudes r 
in refining the concept of the earliest reality-ego, 
Freud postulates the capacity to perceive stimuli 
which exert constant unavoidable pressure 
(‘the signs of an internal world, the evidence of 
instinctual needs *) as forming the basis for the 
first capacity to distinguish internal from 
external “by means of a sound objective cri- 
terion’ (1915b, pp. 119, 134-6). Here he is 
postulating the perception of the ‘ wishful state ° 
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itself. Not until the exposition by Hartmann in 
* On Rational and Irrational Action ', however, 
does the capacity to perceive inner affective 
states receive full status as a component of 
reality-testing, on equal footing with the percep- 
tion of external reality. In discussing a certain 
type of ‘ realistic’ personality, Hartmann notes 
that their actions 


are correlated with a specific relation to reality, in 
the sense that while parts of reality are emphasized, 
other parts, mainly of inner reality, are scotomized, 
We soon discover . . . self-deception . . . an attempt 
to deny inner conflicts (19645, pp. 64-5). 


In his later paper on schizophrenia, Hartmann 
makes the issue quite explicit: 


Actually, as mental phenomena are no less * real’ 
than the outer world (though we often refer to the 
latter only in speaking of * reality "), it might prove 
useful to broaden the concept of reality-testing to 
include testing of the inner world. Every neurosis 
adulterates insight into inner reality (1964c, p. 201). 


The concept of the therapeutic cissociation in 
the ego, described by Sterba in 1934, has since 
undergone progressive refinement as the thera- 
peutic split between the experiencing and 
observing functions of the ego (e.g. Greenson, 
1967, pp. 47, 192-3). The idea of the observing 
function being brought to bear upon the 
experiencing ego is obviously closely related to 
the concept of the perception of inner affective 
experiences, as well as to the concepts of the 
perception of the differentiation of self from 
object, of differentiated objects, and of differen- 
tiated states of the self. The concept of the ego’s 
capacity to observe has developed, however, 
primarily in the technical literature on the 
therapeutic alliance, in relation to the process of 
identification with the analyzing function of the 
analyst, rather than being elaborated as a 
structure within the ego itself. 

That the pursuit of these issues of the percep- 
tion of reality should lead in the direction of the 
interaction between analyst and patient is 
probably no accident. Modell (1968, pp. 83-96) 
distinguishes two modes by which two different 
aspects of the capacity for the structuring of 
reality develops: one by the autonomous 
development of the perceptual apparatus, and 
the other through interaction with the early 
object in the process of separation-individuation. 
Fleming (1972) describes the effects of early 
gratifications, frustrations and deprivations of 
the needed object upon the ensuing capacity to 
develop drive- and fantasy-regulating reality- 
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testing structures in the ego. The components of 
reality-testing discussed in this paper are of that 
nature which I believe develop through the 
interaction of the primary autonomous with the 
object-gencrated modes of perceiving reality; 
hence, their close relationship to the issues of the 
relationship between analyst and patient inherent 
in the concept of the therapeutic alliance. 

A great deal of work has been done from a 
variety of vantage points on the role of the early 
interactions with the mother in fostering the 
development of the ego’s capacity to recognize 
and tolerate tension. Benedek (1938) speaks of 
the child’s developing capacity to tolerate delay 
of gratification as resulting from the develop- 
ment of confidence, a development mediated by 
the mother’s capacity to maintain tolerable 
tension levels for the infant. In her view, the 
infant’s ego forms itself through acts of percep- 
tion made possible by his developing confidence 
in the relationship with the mother and his 
resulting capacity to wait. Benjamin (1961) has 
documented the importance of the mother in 
protecting the infant from overwhelming stimu- 
lation at the time of the loss of the stimulus- 
barrier at three or four weeks of age. The 
increase in sensitivity to external stimulation at 
that time creates a maturational crisis which can 
be buffered by the empathic mother’s timely 
interventions. Mahler’s work (1968) chronicles 
in great detail the crucial importance of the 
interactions between the child’s needs and the 
mother’s responses as the child develops through 
the progressive phases of the separation- 
individuation process. Spitz describes what he 
terms the dialogue between mother and child 
and its important role in the ‘emergence of 
affects and for organizing perception’ in the 
child (1965, p. 43). Main assigns to ‘ the 
internalization of the perceptive skills of the 
Mother . . . a vital role in the genesis and growth 
of the ego’s function of perception ’ (1959, p. 7). 
The ‘ mother who becomes aware of ’ stimulates 
and organizes ‘the growing awareness in the 
infant’, so that ‘The perceptive mother not 
only aids the growth of the ego but of perception 
itself” (1959, p. 6). Loewald (1960) describes 

ese processes in somewhat greater depth and 


_ detail. The mother mediates for the infant the 


functions of recognizing and fulfilling his needs. 

© performance of these functions by the 
Mother fosters within the infant the progressive 
Organization of undifferentiated urges into 
directed drive and of undifferentiated percep- 
tions into organized configurations. The infant’s 
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growing capacity to recognize and to satisfy his 
needs develops out of the internalization of this 
relationship with the mother in the performance 
of her mediating functions. Both Spitz and 
Loewald relate this kind of developmental 
interaction to aspects of the therapeutic alliance 
and the therapeutic function of the analyst; 
Spitz in terms of the diatrophic function of the 
analyst (1956), and Loewald in terms of the 
analyst functioning as a mediator between 
lower and higher levels of organization much 
as the mother performs this function for the 
infant (1960). 

Shuren (1967) describes the complementary 
functioning of the cognitive function of the ego 
(primary autonomous observing ego) with the 
experiencing function. This latter he believes 
derives from the id and is incorporated into the 
ego early in development with the formation of a 
unified structural ego. He believes that only 
with the establishment of self-object differen- 
tiation can the organizing function of the ego 
actively bind the drives, allowing for the trans- 
formation from immediate visceral and neuro- 
motor discharge to the experiencing of affects. 
He regards the capacity for variegated emotional 
experience as representing “the highest level of 
differentiation of the experiencing functions of 
the ego.’ Jacobson expresses a similar view 
when she contrasts ‘ the wide and rich affective 
scale, the manifold and subtle shades of feeling, 
the warm and vivid emotional qualities’ of 
object love with the limited range of feelings in 
what she terms the autistic-schizoid mode— 
‘feelings of cold hostility, of anxiety, hurt, 
humiliation, of shame or pride, of security or 
insecurity, of high or low self-esteem, of grandeur 
or inferiority and guilt’ (1964, pp. 85-6). She, 
like Shuren, makes the ‘ establishment of stable 
self and object representations’ a precondition 
for this development. These authors are 
describing the conjunction of primary auto- 
nomous perceptual capacity with that capacity 
for perception and differentiation which develops 
out of the separation-individuation experiences 
with the early object. Shuren and Jacobson are 
occupied in these particular passages with a line 
which is drawn upon the achievement of self— 
object differentiation. I believe the further 
individuation experiences of the oedipal period 
and beyond add their contribution to the 
development of the ego functions described in 
this paper, in the sense of their representing the 
capacity to perceive accurately and with emo- 
tional meaning. 

28 
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Thus the differentiation of self from object, 
the perception of differentiated objects, and the 
perception of differentiated states of self seem 
to involve an interplay between the autonomous 
perceptual apparatus and that contribution 
which comes from the matrix of separation- 
individuation experiences. The former provides 
the perceptual data, while the latter allows for 
the acceptance with emotional meaning of the 
perceptions. The perception of affective states 
seems to involve, in addition, a contribution 
largely from separation-individuation experi- 
ences, namely the capacity for sufficient modula- 
tion of the drives that variegated affective 
experiences can develop. 

The counterpoint between the perceptions of 
the autonomous apparatus and those derived 
from separation-individuation experiences is an 
area in need of sharper conceptualization, as 
well as empirical clarification from clinical and 
developmental sources. In two successive 
papers published in 1925, Freud seems to allude 
to these two different kinds of perception. In 
“A Note upon the “Mystic Writing-pad”’ 
(1925a), he refers to the unconscious as stretch- 
ing out feelers towards the external world, while 
in the paper on ‘ Negation ’ (19256), written less 
than a year later, he speaks of a process of 
periodic sampling of external stimuli as emana- 
ting from the ego. Although we do not yet seem 
to have a definitive conceptualization of the 
problem of the interaction between these two 
kinds of perception, there have been approaches 
to it from a variety of angles. The discussions of 
“the sense of reality’ by Ferenczi (1913), 
Federn (1952) and Weiss (1950, 1952), for 
example, bear on this issue. These discussions 
differentiate the passively experienced sense of 
reality from active efforts at reality-testing by the 
perceptual apparatus. In Federn’s conception, 
reality-testing as an active process of search and 
comparison is supplanted developmentally by 
the establishment of the sense of reality, the 
immediately experienced distinction between 
inner and outer which arises when the ego 
boundary becomes cathected. The sense of 
reality in regard to the external world is ‘a 
permanent evidential feeling of the outer world ’, 
produced by the passage of stimuli across a 
cathected ego boundary (Federn, 1952, p. 43). 
In the psychoses, because of disorders in the 
cathexis of ego boundaries, the same conviction 
of reality attaches instead to falsified and dis- 
torted perceptions which arise from within, as in 
a dream, but are experienced as coming from 
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without, also as in a dream. The therapeutic 
technique he recommends is the bringing to 
bear of the developmentally earlier form of 
reality-testing, the active process of search and 
comparison, on these experiences, so that the 
false impressions can be understood and 
corrected. In describing his cases, his therapeutic 
emphasis on the intensive re-education of the 
patient in the use and integration of his percep- 
tual capacities is evident. 


In explaining, the patient’s attention was directed 
to his ego as an object of observation and reasoning. 
It is certain that by every single attention of this 
kind the cathexis of the ego becomes strengthened 
and the normal ego boundary re-established for some 
time (Federn, 1952, p. 165). 


And, in another case, 


Linsisted on knowing all the details of the occasion..., 
and I asked her to repeat exactly the words that were 
used . . . It was possible to make the patient compare 
her two versions of the story and to bring to her 
knowledge and insight the fact that it was her own 
interpretation which was wrong (Federn, 1952, 
pp. 200-1). 


As summarized by Weiss, in Federn’s technique 
the therapist attempts to strengthen the weakened 
ego boundary, enabling the patient 


to rectify his ‘ false reality’. The method consists in 
inducing the patient to make correct use of the 
omitted reality-testing. One helps him to recognize 
the data which he actually perceived, as distinct from 
the data which were distorted [to account for what] 
he falsely sensed as real (Weiss, 1952, p. 21). 


In other words, in the terms I have been using in 
this paper, the perceptions of the primary 
autonomous perceptual apparatus are brought 
to bear on the perceptual experiences provided 
by those structures developed in the course of 
the separation-individuation process. Federn 
does not concentrate his attention on the 
effects of the interaction with the early object 0 
producing the ego developments and distur- 
bances whose phenomenology and structure he 
is describing. The importance of the current 
object, however, the sensitive, understanding and 
compassionate therapist in the therapeutic 
process, is certainly amply emphasized by him. 
The reality constancy concept of Frosch (1966) 
bears some relation to Federn’s concept of 4 
permanent evidential feeling of the outer world. 
Whereas Federn emphasizes the experientia 
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aspect, however, Frosch develops the concept of 
a psychic structure concerned with maintaining a 
stability and unity in the ego’s relations with the 
non-human environment. 

Arlow deals with the problem of how ‘ the 
perceptions of reality are sensed against the 
background of individual experience’ (1969, p. 
29). He conceptualizes this in terms of the inter- 
play of two types of perception: the perceptions 
of sensory stimuli from reality by the outer eye 
of the external perceptual apparatus are juxta- 
posed to and interact with the perceptions by the 
inner eye of derivatives of unconscious fantasy 
thinking. In addition to these two centres of 
perceptual input, he describes, a third agency 
of the ego whose task it is to integrate, correlate, 
judge and discard from the competing data of 
these two kinds of perceptual experience. This 
clear and useful formulation is a highly refined 
development of Freud’s early concept of excita- 
tory flow approaching ‘the Cs. sense-organ 
from two directions: from the Pept. system... , 
and from the interior of the apparatus itself’ 
(Freud, 1900, p. 616, quoted more fully above). 

The concept of ‘ perception with felt belief” 
which I have been using involves an integration 
of inner with outer perceptions, such as Arlow 
describes. I believe we can use our concep- 
tualizations of the therapeutic alliance to 
advantage in further clarifying the concepts of 
the two kinds of perception and their integration. 
The term ‘ experiencing ego’ is usually used to 
Tefer to the experiencing of affects themselves, as 
well as the experiencing of affectively toned 
Perceptions of self, of objects, and of self-object 
relationships and differentiation. This is the 
functioning of the inner eye. The term ‘ observ- 
ing ego ° usually refers to a complex ego function 
Involving the primary autonomous perceptions 
(the outer eye) and memories of such percep- 
tions, being brought to bear on the experiencing 
ego in such a way that the two kinds of percep- 
tions Can then be integrated. The reality-testing 
functions I have been discussing as involving 
Perceptions with felt belief may be seen as 
involving such an integration of primary auto- 
Nomous perceptions with what might be termed 

experiential perceptions’ of the experiencing 
ego. I believe some such term as ‘ experiential 
Perception’ is useful because it is applicable 
Whether the inner perception at a given moment 

PPens to be appropriate to the autonomous 
external perception or not. Terms such as 
Arlow’s suggestion of ‘ fantasy thinking ’ (1969, 
P. 29) convey vividly the pathological instance 
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where distortion is occurring, but do not lend 
themselves to situations where there is a harmony 
between the inner and the external perceptions. 
I am inclined to view the four areas of reality- 
testing I have described (the perception of the 
differentiation between self and object, of 
differentiated objects, of differentiated states of 
the self, and of inner affective experiences) as 
areas of perceptual functioning having the 
characteristics which may make it profitable to 
view them as structures. Each of them has the 
function of organizing and integrating external 
and inner perceptions relating to a specific area 
of psychic life. Although their functioning 
varies with heightening or lessening of the 
intensity of conflict (e.g. the appearance of 
transference phenomena and their resolution), 
the functioning of each of them tends to remain 
characteristic for an individual over a period of 
time and may be chronically interfered with by 
the operation of characterological defenses (as 
in the patient presented in this paper). They 
likely each have an individual line of develop- 
ment (even though the four lines of development 
would be closely interrelated), and the function- 
ing of any one of them may be incomplete due 
to its failure ever to have developed fully (e.g. 
developmental arrest of the capacity to perceive 
the differentiation of self from object described 
by Mahler, 1968). Within each of the four 
reality-testing functions, I believe the develop- 
ment of the capacity to perceive the inner 
experiences, as well as the capacity to integrate 
these experiences with the perceptions of the 
primary autonomous apparatus, are both inti- 
mately influenced by the developmental experi- 
ences of the separation-individuation process. 
The clinical material in this paper does not 
contribute to the empirical clarification of these 
developmental issues; its purpose has been 
limited to the demonstration of the various 
component functions as they appear clinically. 
I have taken the occasion, however, to attempt 
to further the discussion of the conceptual and 
developmental issues. I believe these issues are 
important because of their bearing on such 
questions as the sense of reality of perceptual 
impressions, the mechanisms by which the 
evidence of the perceptual apparatus may be 
disavowed by the functions derived from separa- 
tion-individuation experiences, and the differen- 
tiation of intellectual from emotional insight. 
In regard to this last, Kris, for example, contrasts 
intellectual insight with the experience of insight 
‘in which the cognitive elements are merged 
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with a particular kind of assurance * (1956, p. 4). 
I believe he is referring here to the two comple- 
mentary kinds of ego apparatus I have been 
describing in this discussion. 

I haveattempted here touse a case, which parti- 
cularly lent itself to the purpose, to demonstrate 
four functions of the ego which participate in 
reality-testing. In addition, I have presented 
some discussion of the historical and conceptual 
backgrounds of the issues involved. The focus 
of the paper has been on the four component 
functions, a failure of any of which will allow 
for the intrusion of the past into the present, 
such as the distortions of reality we see in 
transference phenomena. None of these com- 
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To attempt to consider the nature of the * self’ 
psychoanalytically has many implications, not 
; only narrowly psychoanalytical, but also broadly 
philosophical—as Freud (1940) observed when 
be made the statement, * The nature of the 
psychical apparatus must be reserved for philo- 
sphical reflection.’ The lack of consideration 
of these broadly philosophical assumptions, the 
authors believe, has contributed to the steadily 
increasing deterioration of confidence in the 
value of psychoanalytic theory—at least on the 
“level of metapsychology as contrasted with 
| dinical theory. Indeed, George Klein (1966) has 
indicated that psychoanalysts would do better 
if they did not even attempt to build a basic 
theory of the nature of man, thus leaving 
psychoanalysis to its clinical and empirical 
observations. There have been other dissatis- 
factions with Freud’s metapsychology as being 
primarily a now outmoded scientific world- 
view, the one characteristic of the late 19th 
' century. Writers such as Holt (1967), Rosenblatt 
& Thickstun (1970) and, in particular, Yankelo- 
vich & Barrett (1970) have discussed the 
philosophy of science held as self-evident at the 
turn of the century. What seems to emerge 
from these writers’ discussions is a picture of 
Freud’s commitment to a theory of energies and 
forces as the ultimate explanation of human 
behaviour. As Yankelovich & Barrett (1970) 
point out, and as Schafer (1968a) also says ina 
diferent manner, there were two Freuds—one 
of whom dealt with his patient clinically, in 
terms of the meaning that a piece of behaviour 
_ {inner or outer) had for the patient, and another 
d who equated scientific explanations with 
forces and energies in the field of psychoanalysis, 
as in the mode of physics. This theory of forces 
- and energies started as dissociated from the 
clinical data, which supposedly gave it life, 
and has become even more dissociated as 
clinical findings are less simply expressed and 
resistant of ready transformation into the mode 
of classical theory. 
_ The authors, for some time, have been 
interested in the problem of this dichotomy 
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between metapsychological theory and clinical 
practice. It is from this interest that this paper 
stems. We believe that this dichotomy is caused 
by the absence of * the personal" in the meta- 
psychology, although ‘the personal’ is ever- 
present in our clinical work. We use the term 
* personal * to refer to those aspects of psycho- 
analytic psychology which relate to the indi- 
vidual’s sense of seif as agent, or self as I—the 
experiential awareness of his uniqueness, as a 
creator of meanings and his self-identity, his 
own special experience (including his efforts at 
self comprehension). All factors in a psycho- 
logical explanatory theory must ultimately be 
referable to such ‘ personal * which 
comprise the psychoanalyst’s clinical data. In 
the literature there has been a continued use 
of the term ‘ ego’ to refer to this personal self— 
this self-as-I; when one considers that ‘ ego’ is 
defined as a subsystem of the psychic apparatus, 
it is obvious that this practice of equating the 
‘ego’ with the personal, experiential self only 
leads to confusion by the fallacy of regarding 
as concrete a high-level abstraction such as the 
‘ego’ is. Moreover, this very confusion is 
reason enough for the necessity of establishing a 
scientific place for the ‘ self’ in an accommo- 
dation with the main body of ego psychology. 
This shift in the metapsychology can be accom- 
plished by a re-evaluation of existing conceptual 
attitudes towards psychoanalytic data already 
available. We understand that the value of a new 
concept has to rest on its practical usefulness. 
That is: (1) how valuable is it in explaining or 
describing the data which is under question; 
(2) does it work better than the old concepts; 
(3) does it generate empirical search for new 
clinical data; and (4) is it useful for prediction? 
Although we have to demonstrate the strategic 
value of the theoretical ‘personal’ in our 
clinical work, we think it equally valuable from 
a broader point of view. The clarification of the 
self in the psychoanalytic theory leads, in our 
opinion, to a stronger articulation of the theory 
with both modern theoretical biology and 
present-day philosophical considerations. It 
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is to these considerations that we now turn. 

We can start with the observation that in the 
psychoanalytic literature there is no systematic 
discussion of the ‘ person” or the self-as-agent 
(which at this time we shall refer to as the 
*supraordinate self’), in the explanatory 
theories of our discipline. Approaches to the 
self metapsychologically have been undertaken 
by such writers as Hartmann (1956), Jacobson 
(1964), Eisnitz (1969) and Levin (1969). It is not 
possible here to indicate, with full justice, the 
extensive considerations of these authors. We 
can only leave for the reader to evaluate the 
approaches to be attempted here—in comparison 
to previous contributions. The one possible 
exception is Erikson’s concept of * ego identity ’ 
which comes closest to the concept of what we 
mean by the “ agent’. It is, of course, impossible 
to review all of the psychoanalytic theories, 
but the situation of the theory in the literature 
seems to reveal a similar pattern: the person is 
decribed, psychoanalytically, in terms of parts, 
leaving out an explicit concept of a supra- 
ordinate self or—as usually occurs—implicitly 
hiding it in the higher integrative functions of 
the ego, for example (Hartmann, 1939). The 
supraordinate self is also implicit in the 
* psychic-apparatus-as-a-whole’ as used by 
Sandler & Joffe (1969). There are many variants 
to this theme but it seems basically to be the 
same in general—scientifically one is to describe 
the workings of the individual in terms of his 
parts and eliminate his activity as an agent-in- 
his-own-right as part of the causal description. 

Perhaps this idea shows itself most readily in 
some remarks by Rubenstein (1967), a sophisti- 
cated theorist. In talking about ego autonomy, 
he says, 


The two concepts, the concept of a person and the 
psychoanalytic ego concept, represent different 
modes of thought. We may also speak of different 
languages. . . . The one is essentially the language 
of common sense and of human understanding, the 
other the language of science. 


We do not wish to be abusive to this point of 
view. It is old, and has achieved much. We do 
wish to emphasize that it is a point of view. It 
could be generalized by saying that there is a 
split or a chasm between the human and/or 
commonsense view of the world (including 
people) and the scientific view. Schafer (1968a, 
1970) made much the same point in a slightly 
different context when he spread before us the 
issue that both Freud and Hartmann, in their 
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theories, * avoided * the issues of meaning and 
aims in an effort to make psychoanalytic 
theories scientific (in a biological framework) 
“In their theories’ is emphasized because it b 
obvious that Freud discovered * meaning as a 
causal element in behaviour (Home, 1966), and it 
is clear also that Hartmann, the conserver of 
Freud’s theories, presents the explanatory struc 
ture of psychoanalysis in such a way as to 
appear to avoid the crucial and personal issues 
of our discipline which have selected the very 
core of man’s being as a field of study. Schafer 
(1970), in his superb paper on Hartmann, 
Suggests that Hartmann exercised an option, 
i.e. to describe human beings scientifically from 
the point of view of biology. With due respect 
for Hartmann’s achievements in the field of 
psychoanalytic theory, we would disagree with 
the implicit sense of scientific /aissez-faire that 
Schafer implies in that conclusion. Perhaps a 
quotation from Kaplan (1964) would assist in 
clarifying this difference with Schafer’s critique 
of the exercise of Hartmann’s option. 


Since Kant, we have come to recognize every 
concept as a rule of judging or acting, a prescription 
for organizing the materials of experience so as to 
be able to go on about our business. Everything 
depends, of course, on what our business is. A 
“man ’. . . is not just a rational animal or a feather- 
less biped, but many different things . . . different 
even among scientists. 


If an explanation does not include ‘the per- 
sonal ° with which we, as analysts, are involved, 
then, as Loevinger (1966) says, the explanation 
would seem to be irrelevant to our work. More 
than that, there is evidence that, with Hart- 
mann’s explanation of behaviour, it required 
distance from the immediate experience to 
avoid those personal factors which he con- 
sidered anthropomorphic (Grossman & Simon, 
1969). After looking at Hartmann’s attempts to 
avoid anthropomorphism in his theory, one 
would be inclined to conclude that ‘ distance 

tends to mean that, for him, in the theory of 
psychic functioning, clinical (or human) experi- 
ence has to drop out in favour of an underlying 
or more real reality. So here again is a dis- 
tinction between scientific observation am 

commonsense observation that is made deliber- 
ately. Therefore we would take issue W! 

Schafer about the value of Hartmann’s option 
and wonder if this ‘ scientific ° way of describing 
the data of our discipline is really relevant. 
One might explore whether we have been 
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directed to theorize as psychoanalysts about our 
data—according to a prescribed scientific value 
system. 

The crisis in the credibility gap between theory 
and clinical observation makes the issue all the 
more urgent to explore that which influences us 
as theoreticians (and clinicians, too), Perhaps, 
then, it would be possible to exercise more 
freedom in options as to how to conceptualize 
our data. After noting the discrepancy between 
commonsense (clinical data) and scientific 
explanations in psychoanalysis, we come to 
believe that the issues do not lie entirely within 
the ficld of analysis. In this there is agreement 
with Schafer’s notions of option, i.e. the ways 
the data of analysis can be approached. One of 
the ways to best clarify our psychoanalytic 
Options is by demonstrating, as it were, an 
interface of philosophy and psychoanalysis 
which can allow our metapsychology to become 
more relevant to psychoanalytic practice. 

We begin to discuss the philosophical inter- 
face with diffidence, since the best integration of 
two disciplines is in one head and neither of the 
authors are professional philosophers. However, 
as psychoanalysts, we are emboldened to talk 
about a philosophical interface since it is the 
Televance of this interface which points so 
clearly to the difficulties between our meta- 
psychology and our clinical work. Only psycho- 
analysts have the unique capability of under- 
Standing and revising metapsychology to fit the 
Clinical data—which is the strength of our 
Subtle and powerful discipline. Secondly, we 
have been helped by Yankelovich & Barrett 
(1970) who have done a superb job in bringing 
to psychoanalysis the philosophical under- 
Standing of assumptions inherent in our meta- 
psychology, and who, by bridging concepts, 
have pointed out at least the way that our 
Specialized discipline needs to be fitted into a 
broader context. Thus strengthened, we will 
Proceed to discuss zeitgeistig assumptions in our 
Metapsychology. For this purpose, primarily, 
Yankelovich & Barrett (1970), and Barrett & 
Aiken’s (1971) editorial views in their Philosophy 
in the Twentieth Century have been selected. 

To begin with, Barrett (1971) takes the 
Strong view that modern philosophy has seen its 
Own identity through the framework of the 
Philosophy of Descartes from the 17th 
century; and furthermore, that there has been a 
Strong revolt against this very Cartesianism in 
Most modern philosophy. Cartesianism has 

n so important that it has been described as 
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the secret history of Western civilization. It is 
of fundamental importance to our theories and 
it should be clarified. Moreover, so far as we 
can see, it has provided the underlying assump- 
tions for psychoanalytic metapsychological 
formulations. 

The relevant meanings of Cartesianism, as 
we understand them, are as follows: Descartes’ 
real goal was to establish the solid objectivity of 
physical things to guarantee the proof of 
mathematical physics. He established a real 
external world by his famous process of system- 
atic doubt of the reality of all things until he 
arrived at a sense of certainty of his own con- 
sciousness, certain of itself. He then found his 
way back to a ‘certainty’ of the world of 
material objects. Two aspects are important 
here. First, the real external world of Descartes 
was a world essentially quantitative and, thus, 
measurable. The qualitative world of colour, 
warmth and texture is relegated (as unreal) back 
to our own subjective consciousness: thus many 
of the experiential aspects are unreal ‘in the 
world’. They are real in the mind only—which 
somehow creates them out of the world. Here 
it should be pointed out what seems to be an 
assumption in our metapsychology, i.e. that it 
treats happenings in the mind like objects in the 
world. Thus, in order to build a true causal 
theory, it has to eliminate facts of experience 
from the ultimate explanation, which are then 
* replaced by other allegedly more basic realities 
that are not and can never be directly experi- 
enced ’ (Yankelovich & Barrett, 1970). This to 
us is the ‘ option’ that Hartmann used when he 
wanted ‘distance’ from the clinical facts 
(experience) and why he couched ultimate 
explanation in terms of structures, forces and 
energies. And of course, this becomes logical if 
one assumes that certain experiential data are 
not as really real as other realities. That is the 
Cartesian view. It seems to us that our psycho- 
analytic metapsychology reflects this view by 
reducing our data of the nature of man’s inner 
life to atomistic, seemingly quantifiable, struc- 
tures and energies which then appear more 
really real and more causally efficacious than 
such data as motives, meanings and purposes, 
etc. Such data naturally resist reductionism to 
atomistic entities like drives and fusion of 
psychic energies. 

Secondly, we would like to turn to the 
Cartesian consciousness. As we have said, this 
was the bedrock of certainty from which 
Descartes made a pathway back to the certainty 


of the material world. Barrett (1971) claims that 
Descartes’ central bequest to modern philosophy 
is that the Cartesian consciousness is out of 
the world—or better still, it has no world. This 
consciousness is outside of nature—outside of 
the community of other minds. As Ryle (1949) 
has said, it is the * ghost in the machine’, the 
machine of our bodies. The Cartesian ‘I’ is 
Descartes’ equivalent of our ‘ self-as-agent’. He 
has postulated it as an entelechy—or a vitalistic 
concept operating according to its own rules 
outside of nature. There is no genetic develop- 
ment within natural phenomena, no contexual 
relationship of the mind to the world (body), 
except through God who had so fashioned our 
minds that they were able to represent the 
reality outside the mind. Moreover, according 
to Descartes, each of us cannot be certain of the 
existence of other minds because we cannot 
experience other minds as we can experience our 
own. 

Then, it is no wonder we have no psycho- 
analytic theory with self-as-agent! There simply 
could not be a place for a self-as-agent in 
a Cartesian-determined scientific-materialistic 
theory, even if one tried to treat mental struc- 
tures as physical ones. We repeat: if one looks 
for a supraordinate self-as-agent in psycho- 
analytic theory, what one finds instead is a 
denial of our humanistic experience obtained 
when we talk to people. We deny in our theory 
that there is a supraordinate self, thus doing 
what Descartes did, i.e. separate the human 
world (the world of experience) from the 
scientific world. Metapsychologically, we have 
to deny that there are other minds in the world 
besides our own in order to conform to the 
Cartesian standards of certainty. This state of 
affairs is the result of the isolated and worldless 
Cartesian ‘ I’ we have inherited on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the also inherited habit of 
thinking that that which is really real has to be 
measurable like ‘ objective matter °. In Schafer’s 
(1970) critique of Hartmann, the second in- 
heritance mentioned is under question; he 
takes Hartmann to task for avoiding in his 
theory psychic life, including aims, desires 
and intentions of a personal, unique nature. 
Schafer has been in the foreground of those who 
have opposed the restrictive effects of Cartesian 
thinking in regard to psychoanalysis: he has 
spoken against the concept of psychic energy as 
an ultimate explanation. He has, instead, 
spoken for the importance of aims, i.e. means, 
plans, intentions in psychoanalytic theory and 
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he has dealt with them (19682) as a unique, 
concrete, personal category of experience, real 
in itself and not reducible to instincts and 
structures. However, Schafer himself, we be- 
lieve, got caught by his own Cartesian inheritance 
(in a paper delivered to the Los Angeles Psycho- 
analytic Society) when he identified the * Man 
in the Machine’, i.c. the ‘ self-as-agent', as a 
projection of the observer who can only be 
sure of his own mind. 

In this paper much time has been spent on the 
Cartesian philosophy and its effects upon our 
theory-making and our approach to our 
discipline. It is believed we cannot give it too 
much emphasis because it appears to be a 
subtle, pervasive influence upon us as psycho- 
analysts. Just to recognize the fact of its 
influence is helpful. However, it would be 
worthwhile to discuss briefly the revolt against 
Cartesian thinking among the philosophers 
themselves, as it will pertain to psychoanalytic 
thinking once we are free to use the options 
denied by the Cartesian methodology. 

It seems that a very profitable way of clarifying 
the modern revolt against Cartesian thinking is 
to indicate how an increase of options occurs in 
psychoanalytic thinking when one des not have 
to be preoccupied with what is ‘ real ° or ‘ really 
real’. 

At the risk of overmaking the point about 
the influence of ‘scientifically approved’ en- 
trenched ways of thinking, let us begin with a 
quotation from DuBois-Reymond in Jones’ 
(1953) biography of Freud: 


Briicke and I pledged a solemn oath to put into 
effect this truth: ‘ No other forces than the common 
physical-chemical ones are active within the 
organism. In those cases which cannot at the time 
be explained by these forces one has either to find the 
specific way or form of their action by means of the 
physical-mathematical method or to assume new 
forces equal in dignity to the chemical-physical forces 
inherent in matter, reducible to the force of attraction 
and repulsion ’ [our italics]. 


It is precisely in this area that there has 
been a positive contribution for psychoanalysis 
in the present-day philosophical revolt. 

What is apparent in the new view is the 
dependence on, and the appeal to, common 
human experience. It is this experience— 
whether it be of other people’s minds, loves, 
hates, depressions, tables or chairs, or any © 
the myriad details of existence—which is really 
real. Ail explanations, scientific or otherwise, 


t start from this experience and be in some 
gy correlated with it in an obvious way. No 
tem should be reduced a priori to any other 
em as being more real. Everything in our 
perience is really real and cannot be reduced 
O any other item. As Yankelovich & Barrett 
1970) point out, what has occurred to philo- 
Sophers of many schools is that we cannot pick 
some data as real and others as less real—it 
is all there, all real. So when we ‘ explain’ our 

nical data, we must retain in our explanation 
facts of our experiences; it is an arbitrary 
d dogmatic view to say there is something 
real which somehow lies behind experi- 
‘ence. Particularly in psychoanalytic thinking it 
$ necessary to maintain explanations which 
p the facts of our experience (including 
ings) and not lose them in * basic * explana- 
tions utilizing hypothetical forces and energies. 
Fundamentally, what this leaves in our options 
is the right to be scientific and still deal with 
aims, intentions, abilities, meanings and other 
ils of a meaningful and unique psychic 
ty, without having to try to reduce them to 
t-like quantities. | Descartes, say such 
losophers as Whitehead, was arbitrary; in 
Order to establish certainty in the world, he 
arbitrarily defined simple location as evidence 
being ‘ really real ’. He abstracted measurable 
ects of objects and then concretized these 
ts, saying the abstraction was the real 
thing ‘ out in space’. This is analogous to our 
ay of trying to define the experiences of 
Object love’ in terms of energy distribution. 
H another aspect of the new philosophical 
nking relates to the problems of other minds: 
an we know they are really there?’ We 
üsider this aspect very important to our 
nsideration of self-as-agent. A naturalistic 
Nceptionalization of self-as-agent has been 
vented by the Cartesian dichotomy of the 
subjective and very objective with no 
ing between the two poles. This distance 
been revealed as arbitrary. Let us take an 
€xample from British analytic philosophy in the 
Person of G. E. Moore (1971), whose philosophy 
‘WS described as defending a world of ordinary 
experience in contrast to Descartes’ efforts to 
Teduce the world to a more basic reality. In 
icular, Moore states that it is in the realm 
common experience that other people have 
nds and we can know (sometimes) what is 
ing on in them. It is a misplaced Cartesian 

e for certainty that demands positive 
oof of other minds before we can recognize 
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them. Furthermore, the whole structure of 
language and of meaning implies a common 
world with other people's minds (Austin, 1962). 
Thus, contrary to Descartes, all of Moore's 
argument is to establish the world of our 
ordinary experiences as the world from which all 
of our meanings, our thinking (and our analys- 
ing) must start. This then is the essence of the 
revolt against the Cartesian abstractions: that 
all experience is equally real, With Moore, 
then, the solitary abstract Cartesian ego is 
replaced by a human being whose real experience 
is all within the matrix of a real world including 
other people who have minds which are also 
equally real. This is also the essence for us of 
James's pragmatism and Husserl'’s pheno- 
menology. 

Now to return to the substantive issue of the 
* self-as-agent’. It has been indicated that in 
their clinical work analysts do deal with their 
patients as if they were agents in their own 
right. Some of the entrenched Cartesian modes 
of thought which have blocked the theoretical 
development of the self-as-agent have been dis- 
cussed. Also discussed have been some newer 
ideas of the philosophy of science which cer- 
tainly provide room for development of self-as- 
agent in our description of psychoanalytic 
human behaviour. We consider that it is a 
necessity to conceptualize such a self as estab- 
lished since it is experienced as such, It is also 
incumbent upon us to so conceptualize it 
that it lays itself open for further exploration, 
that it be a natural phenomenon, and that, 
furthermore, it can show itself so as to be useful 
in refining our psychoanalytic concepts or in 
questioning new data. The task of concep- 
tualizing the self so that it does lay itself open 
for further exploration (i.e. that it is a part of 
natural phenomena) has obviously been difficult 
for the theoreticians. The problem to be 
resolved is how to postulate the self which has a 
sense of its own uniqueness, and which is 
actively engaged in intention and planning, and 
yet not resort to mysticism or entelechies, and 
still remain in the framework of determinism. 
It is the problem of freedom, the representation 
of human options and choices, that creates the 
difficulty. The existential psychiatrists have 
undertaken the task of bringing the self-as-agent 
into the focus of attention; however, their 
* self-as-agent’’ appears to be outside or apart 
from the rest of the natural order and, moreover, 
we see it as a prime mover. One can see this 
stance in the following quotation from Sartre, 
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‘history . . . as the play of human freedom, 
creating itself in a void without due constraining 
limitations of human nature or the harsh 
imperatives of the natural environment’ 
(Yankelovich & Barrett, 1970). 

However, it is possible to ground the supra- 
ordinate self in a naturalistic framework. As a 
result of the clarifications of the consequences 
of the Cartesian mode of thinking, we can 
utilize some pertinent lessons from modern 
biology in solving this problem of freedom and 
determinism. We hasten to add that we are 
not trying to reduce psychoanalytic theory to a 
generalized biological set of principles (Sandler 
& Joffe, 1967; Schafer, 1967; Weiner, 1967). 
As psychoanalysts, we can conceptionalize ‘ the 
personal ° as having freedom and yet maintain 
the guiding beacon of determinism without 
resorting to reductionism. To proceed with this 
conceptualization we will draw upon the work 
of Langer (1967), whose far-ranging comments 
on modern biological thinking have, for us, 
initiated and clarified certain concepts, which 
have proven utilizable for our purposes. It 
was her conclusion that there was something 
amiss in biology’s most systematic evolutionary 
theory. The failing was a conceptual one in 
which: the environment (or ‘ mother nature’) 
figured as the principal agent while the organism 
was cast essentially in a passive or reactive role. 
It was clear, at least for Langer, in the general 
field of biology, that what was lacking was the 
conceptualization of an explicit biological agent 
in the living organism. We find in the theories 
of both Freud and Hartmann the same lack, 
i.e. that of an explicit intrapsychic agent (self- 
as-agent). 


I believe it is this picture . . . the image of life, 
not any working model . . . that is inadequate, and 
to amend that is a task in philosophy of science, for 
it requires no new factual data but a reformulation 
of the basic conceptual scheme in somewhat different 
terms, to let the organism count for what it is, i.e. 
as the agent (Langer, 1967). 


In parallel fashion we must reformulate our 
understanding of our clinical data (meta- 
psychology) to let the subject of our psycho- 
analytic investigation count for what he is—an 
agent in his own right, or, as we have said, 
“a supraordinate self’, in our theoretical 
structure. Therefore we could expect to obtain 
some generalized principles from her critique 
which would help us see our way more clearly 
and formulate, mutatis mutandis, a psycho- 
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logical concept of self. After all, we are psycho- 
biological organisms. 

Langer arrives at this same conclusion (from 
a different source): agency (in a living creature) 
has to be of a natural origin. It has to be part 
of natural events in order to avoid being some 
kind of an unanalysable ultimate entity like a 
metaphysical subject— implied by acts but not 
accessible to empirical or historical study’ 
(Langer, 1967). She is interested in inquiring 
about, and tracing the development of, the 
origin of life, of psychic phenomena, and of the 
development of mind in humans in a con- 
structive, continuously developing way; we 
too, in a less global fashion, are interested in 
understanding the development and functioning 
of that complex structure named in so many 
ways: the agent, the ‘I’, the ego (in part), the 
psychic apparatus, the soul or spirit, and ego 
identity, to mention but a few. 

Since her solutions appear to be fruitful for 
psychoanalysis, let us point out her pathway in 
order to make our analogy. She begins by 
discussing modern theories on the origin of 
life, operating on the basis that, if psychic 
happenings are to be considered natural, then 
we have to look for their roots on all levels of 
biological investigation, which includes the 
basic one of biogenesis—the origin of life. 
Biogenesis is a key issue, since its conceptua- 
lization can demonstrate how life could have 
emerged from lifeless substances of a chemical 
and physical nature. A naturalistic conception 
of the origin of life then would attempt to 
make living processes emergent from non- 
living substances in contrast to those theories 
with the tacit, metaphysical assumption of the 
joining of a vital spark to lifeless matter (to 
create life). As a result of such assumption (that 
the essence of life can be set apart from matter), 
a naturalistic approach to biogenesis did not 
appear until 1936. At that time the Russian 
biochemist, Oparin, offered a new theory which 
stated that life and living states were due to the 
heightening of physical and chemical processes, 
not the result of a vital spark. All action, 
according to him, had a physical location, and 
effected changes in that place: if there be 
repetitive action, then the structure of that place 
became organized in reflecting the dynamics of 
that action. In turn, the structural change 
(1) facilitated further repetitions and (2) tended 
to modify the activity itself. Thus there was 4 
relationship between structure and process 
which was mutually adaptive under certain 
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conditions (not germane to our discussion). 
This situation becomes the beginning of the 
life process. The processes become the dynamic 
elements of biological analysis—what Langer 
calls * acts —and the structure becomes a matrix 
or agency. Let us quote from Langer: 


The beginning of the life process . . . certainly 
appears to all scientific inquirers as a formation of 
patterned activities and their more and more perfect 
integration until they constitute a matrix in which 
their own form becomes modified or even entirely 
blurred, so it can only be found again by analytic 
abstraction. Such living matrices may have various 
degrees of coherence and persistence; but they 
are systems, self-sustaining, and self-propagating, 
wherein every event is prepared by progressively 
changing conditions of the integral whole. Every 
distinguishable change therefore arises out of the 
matrix, and emerges as an act of an agent; for such 
a vital matrix is an agent (Langer, 1967). 


This important passage has been quoted as a 
pars pro toto of her convincingly documented 
study of the origin, development and influence 
of the dynamic whole of the living organism. 
What we then see conceptually is the incredibly 
complex interrelationship of a whole, as a vital 
matrix (‘a centre of relations’), to its * parts’ 
(Plessner, 1969) which may be called ‘ acts’ as 
Langer does. Now, let us in a similar manner 
consider the achievement of psychic status, also 
as a genuine novelty, an emergence, from 
biological processes. These processes as they 
achieve psychic status become the elements of 
our psychic life, ie. psychic acts. The dynamic 
unity of the organism as the ‘ vital matrix’, 
when followed into psychic life, emerges as the 
Supraordinate self. Such a view of psychic life, 
i.e. as a phase of biological activity, is certainly 
credible as a legitimate assumption. Langer 
offers many cogent reasons for its value. There 
1s now the opportunity to demonstrate analog- 
ously the relation of the ‘ supraordinate self ” 
or agency to psychic acts and psychic activity 
with our conceptual biological model. The 
Supraordinate self, like the vital matrix, is also 
independent from, and more than the sum total 
of its parts; however, it affects them and is 
affected by them (Plessner, 1969). Thus a 
naturalistic conceptualization of a “ supra- 
Ordinate self’ is provided in contrast to a 
mystical or vitalistic model. 

These clarifications from modern biological 
thought permit us to proceed in psychoanalytic 
theory, with the concept of a ‘ supraordinate 
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self’ in a naturalistic context, which can 
exercise options, be aware of and create mean- 
ing, operate in terms of aims, motives and 
intentionality, be aware of its uniqueness, 
stand for the person, and be capable of being 
restricted or enhanced in its freedom (in its 
relation to its parts). 

We have pointed out some factors at a philo- 
sophical level to help explain our difficulty in 
providing a place in our psychoanalytic theory 
for a supraordinate self which, in turn, would 
embrace the ‘ personal’, i.e. ‘meaning’ in 
behaviour. We have further postulated and 
discussed a biological framework for the con- 
cept of the emergence of a supraordinate intra- 
psychic self. We would now like to examine 
briefly some aspects of the integration of the 
supraordinate self with the current body of 
psychoanalytic theory. First, a few preliminary 
remarks. 

We do not think that there is much cause for 
worry about psychoanalysts losing sight of the 
fact that they are always professionally involved 
with whole persons. If that insight is not there 
consciously in the foreground, it is there pre- 
consciously or inferentially; however, analysts 
do, to some extent, suspend their awareness of 
the whole self of their patients in order to 
attend to a particular component of behaviour 
or psychic functioning. It is, no doubt, this 
very attention to component aspects of behaviour 
that is a potent factor in the development of 
mechanistic aspects of psychoanalytic theory. 
The dichotomy of our theory and practice— 
which we here hope to minimize—is normally 
augmented (1) by the very process of abstraction, 
and (2) by the attention to aspects less than the 
whole. However, in every analysis one must 
encounter those moments when it is evident 
that the patient is faced with choices, e.g. even 
in the very beginning, the patient may make the 
decision to endure anxiety in the interest of 
resolving it. This important activity of making 
choices flies to the very core of the consideration 
of the self-as-agent; the term ‘ego’, itself 
a metapsychological term to designate a class 
of functions, has been used as a choice- 
making structure—surreptitiously of course since 
‘choice’ has been taboo in our scientific 
ambience. ‘ Ego autonomy’ has gradually and 
steadily shaded into what we can conceptualize 
as the self-as-agent with resultant confusion of 
experiential terms such as the ‘ subjective self’ 
on one hand and macro-structures, abstract and 
metapsychological in nature, such as the * ego’ 
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and its ‘autonomy’ on the other hand. To 
account for the activities of choice, intention, 
motive, planning, we believe there must be a 
concept of personalized being, an idea of a 
purposefully functioning whole organism sub- 
sumed under an experiential structure, which we 
call the * supraordinate self’, This concept can 
lend itself to systematic clinical and theoretical 
explanations which, rather than replacing exist- 
ing working models, tend more to formulate 
basic schemata so as to let the human being be 
what it is—an agent. With these preliminary 
thoughts, we would like to demonstrate the 
concept of the supraordinate self in its more 
precise meaning by way of its integration with 
some familiar psychoanalytic constructs. To 
exemplify the more precise meanings we have 
arbitrarily selected for exposition the following: 
(1) the supraordinate self; (2) self-representation ; 
(3) identification; (4) the relationship of ego to 
self. 

1. When speaking of a supraordinate self, 
psychoanalytically, the meaning that we hope to 
elucidate, and which we think to be particularly 
significant, is that of the image which is evoked 
when one considers the individual as having the 
capacity to pick and choose from various 
available options. The capacity to be able to 
say, ‘this, but not that’. Psychoanalysts, to 
our minds, work towards the expansion of this 
capacity for choice with their patients. It may 
sound similar to * where id was, there shall ego 
be’, but it is actually considerably more than 
that. This capacity to make choices stands as 
the action behind the meaning when we speak 
of the person or being, an agent, as opposed to 
the human modelled after a machine. It is this 
agent, who opts, that we mean when we speak 
of motive or purpose in human behaviour. 
Psychoanalysis increases options, and by so 
doing, facilitates an increase in dimension, as it 
were, of the supraordinate self. That we cannot 
reduce human phenomena to some simplistic 
biochemical form becomes explicit in our theory 
with self as supraordinate. It is this recognition 
of a supraordinate self as uniquely non- 
mechanistic within the scope of psychobiological 
law that we hope will provide additional dimen- 
sions to psychoanalysis. 

The second meaning that we think is signi- 
ficant to psychoanalysis is that ‘self’ has 
structure, some additional characteristics of 
which we refer to in section 2 below. We are 
speaking, of course, of psychological structure 
which we think consists of the various total 
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configuration of our volitions, intentions, and 
choice at any one time, all of which imply an 
agent. We note that this is a structural self 
which can be studied. Psychoanalysis is in 
volved with structural change, i.c. more or less 
overtly equated with the increased freedom to 
choose or have options. We further note ‘ the 
self’ to be a structure which involves a hier- 
archic continuum in its configuration. This 
invites an in-depth genetic exploration to 
understand the nature of its functioning and in 
so doing, mitigates against over-simplistic 
approaches towards understanding * the self *. 

2. This term ‘self-representation’ is an 
experiential term relating to some idea the 
person has about his own person—falling along 
the continuum from drive organization to 
integrated, reality-orientated abstract form and 
content, i.e. from primary-process thought to 
that of secondary process. We would consider 
all self-representations of various aspects of the 
self, occurring in dynamic configurations, with 
both representations and configurations stable 
to rapidly changing. The self-as-agent would 
be more than any sum total of its parts, i.e. the 
self-representations, but would have a character 
of novelty—of a purposive whole being capable 
of opposing any of its parts and being involved 
with the various self-representations in @ 
reciprocal relationship. For example, the 
development of a mental process would involve 
the representation of the process in self and 
object representational terms which, in turn, 
would influence the self-as-agent. This is seen 
in complex forms such as where the development 
of a skill changes self-esteem. A representation 
of the supraordinate self would also be a part 
of the representational world. It is through 
these self-representations that we obtain know- 
ledge of the various aspects of our self as well 
as the idea of our supraordinate self. We do 
not think that the supraordinate self is knowable 
directly. This knowledge of ourselves through 
self-representations functions in parallel fashion 
to knowledge of the world through object- 
representations. Changes in the supraordinate 
self occur through maturation and learning, 
reciprocally affecting both the self-representa- 
tions and the supraordinate self. 

3. “Identification ° is a complex process about 
which there are many disagreements in the 
literature. However, we think that the essence 
of identification is in the fact that the subject 
modifies motives and behaviour patterns so aS 
to experience ‘ being like, the same and merg 
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with one or more representations" (originally 
of an object) (Schafer, 19685). 

The change lies mainly, but not necessarily 
exclusively, in the patterns or configurations of 
internal psychic organization. The concept of a 
subjective, supraordinate self, itself a con- 
figuration, is necessary in such an explanation. 
In other words, identification is an aspect of 
personal learning, i.e. having to do with object 
relationships; it can only therefore be adequately 
described in terms of a subjective self, i.e. a 
knower, an experiencer, an agent which is 
purposive. It is this agent which we are describ- 
ing in the supraordinate self, which is modified 
in certain ways and in certain degrees, and in 
turn modifies or reorganizes internal configura- 
tion of motives, behaviour patterns and self- and 
object-representations corresponding to them. 

4. In terms of the relationship between the 
term ‘ ego’ and the supraordinate self, we must 
speak in the light of our insistence on the 
theoretical necessity of a * personal self’. From 
that view, then, the term * ego’ fundamentally 
refers to psychic functions which do not have 
meaning except in terms of the observer and in 
terms of a larger configuration which we call 
the supraordinate self. By such reference, 
hierarchical aspects of meaning are not elimin- 
ated. The term ‘ ego’ originally used as an ‘I’ 
was obscured after 1900 and returned as a part 
of the structural theory in 1923. Strictly speak- 
ing, it was a macrostructure which related to 
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functions conceptually determined, which, in 
turn, related to functions and structures that 
were stable, slow to change, related to reality 
and coordinated to cach other. In the literature, 
as one can casily see, it became * the ego’ and 
also took on the meaning of * self" in a rather 
covert fashion, for reasons we have discussed. 
It is this double use of the concept * ego * which 
we find unsatisfactory in terms of blurring the 
issues of a purposive self operating with purposes 
and processes. 

It is to be emphasized again that we are aware 
that impersonal process and personal purpose 
are related in complex fashion, and that we 
consider, in actuality, that a continuum exists 
between all aspects of the psychic apparatus and 
the emergent meaning which arises by virtue of 
a supraordinate self—no matter how primitive. 
Meaning implies purpose, implies agent, implies 
teleological determinism. We consider this 
conclusion of fundamental importance in avoid- 
ing reductionistic conclusions theoretically and 
clinically. 

We are all too painfully aware that many 
issues raised in this paper necessitate much 
further discussion. However, these elaborations 
will have to wait for other occasions. We 
conclude with the hope that this view of a 
supraordinate self can become a unifying factor 
between theory and practice, and which view 
will also offer new options towards the under- 
standing and treatment of psychic life. 
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In the Trobriand Islands the natives have what 
we in the Western culture would describe as an 
inability to conceive of the passage of time. They 
refuse to accept the concept that objects can 
change as time passes. As they see it, if an object 
changes it becomes a new and different object. 
For example, they have a different name for 
yams (a staple in their diet), depending upon the 
maturity of the vegetable. A very young yam 
has a certain name; an unripe yam has a totally 
different name; so also has a ripe yam and an 
over-ripe yam. These names have no common 
root to indicate that there is any connexion 
between the objects which they represent. 
Anthropologists have verified that the natives 
are unaware of any connexion between the 
same yam at different stages. They are considered 
a totally different object. Lee (1954) describes 
this conceptualization as follows: 


An object cannot change an attribute and retain its 
identity. Some range of growth or modification 
within being is probably allowed. Otherwise speech 
would be impossible but I doubt whether they are 
conscious of it. As soon as such change, if we may 
introduce one of our concepts here, is officially 
recognized, the object ceases to be itself. 


In contrast to this, in our culture we accept a 
father complicated concept; that although an 
object remains essentially the same, it is subject 
to change as it passes through time. Meyerhoff 
describes our culture’s attitude towards time in a 
much more poetic way in his summary of 
Bergson’s theory of time: 


Duration simply means that we experience time as a 
continuous flow. The experience of time is character- 
ized not only by successive moments and multiple 
changes, but also by something which endures 
Ra succession and change (Meyerhoff, 1967, 


*Kernberg (1971) hints at these temporal aspects in his 
iption of splitting: * Splitting refers to the active, 
lefensive separation of contradictory ego states. Primitive 
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The conception of temporal continuity in 
objects was so accepted in our culture that it was 
not seriously questioned until relatively recently. 
It was Einstein who first combined the Western 
concept of time, experienced as a continuous 
flow, with the Trobriand Islanders concept of 
timelessness. He stated that time must be under- 
stood as a fourth dimension, Since an object 
exists in time as well as in space, and since it is 
changed in time, a correct description of any 
object must not only indicate its physical 
dimensions but also when these dimensions were 
measured. Thus any accurate physical descrip- 
tion would entail a ‘renaming’ of the object 
according to the time the description was given. 
For example, to describe a balloon filled with 
air, we would not only have to give its dimen- 
sions, but the time when they were measured. 
In other words, he agreed with the Trobriand 
Islanders that the objects must be named 
differently at different times, although he 
recognized that the essence of the object remains 
the same in its passage through time. Upon 
superficial examination one would be tempted to 
say that the Western concept of time is more 
logical. For example, we would have no 
difficulty proving that a cow of today is the same 
animal as the calf of two years ago or that a 
mature yam is the same vegetable as the green 
yam of three weeks ago. Yet our argument would 
be on shaky ground if we attempted to convince a 
Trobriander that a seed is really the same thing 
as a tree. 

I would postulate that the same inability to 
accept the concept that an object changes as 
time passes may explain the phenomenon of 
splitting as described by the Kleinian school." 
My postulate is that splitting occurs as a stage in 
the development of an infant. In the very early 
stages of development, an infant is unable, 
because of its limited intellect to recognize that 


defensive operations linked to splitting (denial, primitive 

idealization, omnipotence, projection and projective 

identification) powerfully reinforce splitting, and protect 
29 
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the breast that frustrates it at one moment is 
related in any way to the breast that gratifies it 
at another point in time. Each experience is 
associated to a particular isolated object that is 
completely split off from any other object which 
he might perceive at a later time. As integration 
begins to occur certain isolated objects will 
begin to connect to one another in relation to 
feelings they evoke. All the frustrating or ‘ bad’ 
breasts occurring during a long period of time 
are grouped together and the * good ° breasts are 
similarly grouped. Thus each fragment of the 
split object is perceived by the infant as existing 
permanently in one unchanging emotional 
attitude. The ‘ good’ breast remains frozen in 
time as being always good. 

This timeless perception of objects bears a 
striking resemblance to Freud’s description of 
the manner in which events and objects are 
perceived by the id: 


There is nothing in the id that corresponds to the 
idea of time . . . no alteration in its mental processes 
is produced by the passage of time. Wishful impulses 
which have never passed beyond the id, but impres- 
sions, too, which have been sunk into the id by 
repression, are virtually immortal; after the passage 
of decades they behave as though they had just 
occurred .. . Again and again I have had the 
impression that we have made too little theoretical 
use of this fact, established beyond any doubt, of the 
unalterability by time of the repressed. This seems 
to offer an approach to the most profound dis- 
coveries (Freud, 1933, p. 74). 


A similar fragmented concept of periodic 
intervals of time is described by post-concussion 
patients. They speak of discrete, isolated frag- 
ments of memory, each one existing as a separate 
particle of time, totally unconnected with other 
memories. They may recall that certain similar 
fragments seem to fuse. This occurs when the 
same perception is experienced repeatedly. If 
splitting occurs in a manner similar to this we 
can conceive of it as a stage in the early develop- 
mental process, occurring passively as a result of 
incompletely developed mental processes, rather 
than an active adaptive mechanism as the 
Kleinians might view it. Segal (1964) describes 
splitting as a more complicated, active mechan- 
ism through which the infant attempts to deal 
with anxiety. 
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To summarize: the early ego perceives time as 
a series of separate moments apparently dis- 
connected with one another. As the ego matures 
time takes on a new dimension. It becomes 
continuous, ever-flowing. The ego develops a 
gradual ability to integrate temporal events. We 
may conceive of this process of integration in 
terms of a scale. At the lower, more primitive 
end is the perception of periodic, intermittent 
events, all totally unrelated to one another 
wherein there is no awareness of the idea of time 
passing. The infant’s life consists of a series of 
brief, unrelated experiences which are probably 
forgotten almost as soon as they are completed, 
Towards the centre of the scale, some vestiges 
of memory begin to occur. Isolated memory 
fragments become fused to one another if they 
contain similar characteristics, particularly if 
they elicit a similar affective response in the 
infant. These groups of fused experiences 
produce the illusion of timelessness. 

Towards the upper end of the scale, in later 
stages, the infant first becomes aware that 
objects have a life of their own. Mother con- 
tinues to exist, even out of the infant’s sight. 
The infant begins to recognize certain temporal 
patterns in his own life and the relationship of his 
own temporal patterns of existence with those 
about him. Time takes on a new dimension. The 
separate successive moments of experience flow 
into one another to create a continuous, inte- 
grated unity. : 

Integration of time is an adaptive mechanism 
of the ego. Under ideal conditions this mechan- 
ism is able to maintain the most efficient 
distance from past events. By this, I mean that 
past events are not perceived with the same 
intensity as present events, yet at the same time, 
there is enough involvement with the past to give 
the patient a sense of integrity and continuity 
with his past. Meyerhoff pointed out that this 
integration is analogous to the process of 
psychoanalysis which 


serves the purpose of reinstating a sense of er 
tinuity, functional unity, and identity within the sel 
which was impaired or lost. The success of such 4 
reconstruction is partly indicated by the degree tO 
which an individual comes to recognize and affirm 
such continuity within the stream of conscious an! 

unconscious elements constituting his biography a 
that they are legitimately his own . . . and so tha 


the ego from unbearable conflicts between love and 
hatred by sacrificing its growing integration. Clinically, 
the child who is going to become a borderline patient 
lives from moment to moment, actively cutting off the 


emotional links between what would otherwise bei 
chaotic, contradictory, highly frustrating and frighte his 
emotional experiences with significant others 1 
immediate environment.’ 
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they give rise to a genuine, rather than a borrowed, 
sense of personal identity (Meyerhoff, 1967, p. 59). 


The temporal integration bears a striking 
resemblance to Winnicott’s (1963) ‘ continuity 
of being’. Winnicott stresses that an infant’s 
ego strength is enhanced by his achieving a 
‘continuity of being’ and that any interruption 
in this continuity leads to the sense of total 
annihilation. He writes: 


A feature that may be noted, especially in respect of 
the concept of anxiety that is * held’ is that integra- 
tion in time has become added to the more static 
integration of the earlier stages. Time is kept going 
by the mother, and this is one aspect of her auxiliary 
ego functioning; but the infant comes to have a 
personal time sense, one that lasts at first only over a 
short span. This is the same as the infant’s capacity 
to keep alive the imago of the mother in the inner 
world which also contains the fragmentary benign 
and persecutory elements that arise out of instinctual 
experiences. The length of the time span over 
which a child can keep the imago alive in inner 
psychic reality depends partly on maturational 
processes and partly on the state of inner defence 
organization. 


One can easily reproduce the two methods of 
experiencing time by simply attempting to 
remember the events of the previous day. At 
first the events intrude into our memory in a 
haphazard fashion. Then, with further effort they 
are arranged into a temporal continuity but still 
they remain separate, isolated from one another. 
Finally, with further concentration the gaps will 
be filled and the day will be remembered as a 
continually flowing experience. This periodic 
quality is also present in the manner in which 
stimuli impinge upon our consciousness. Rather 
than any sense of continuity there is a certain 
Jerky, intermittent quality to our perceptions, as 
from moment to moment, various objects intrude 
into our awareness, then recede again. 

_My second postulate is that adults, too, tend to 
view time as existing in periodic cycles. The 
Tesult of this perception creates an illusion that 
certain events in time have a permanent or time- 
less quality to them. Just as the infant perceives 
the good mother to exist in a permanent, 
unchanging state throughout time, always kind, 
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rewarding and understanding, so also on certain 
occasions persons tend to ascribe a permanent 
quality to certain objects or certain events. 
For example, patients who are deeply depressed 
often describe a feeling of hopelessness and a 
certainty that they are doomed to live forever ina 
state of despair. They may contemplate suicide 
as the only escape because they are convinced 
that nothing will change, they will always remain 
depressed. Threats of abandonment often 
produce similar feelings. There are intense 
fantasies and fears that the loved one is gone 
forever and will never return. The perception of 
timelessness also frequently occurs in conjunc- 
tion with more intense emotions such as love or 
hate. The universal pledge of lovers is that they 
will love each other forever. They ignore the 
fact that love, like other emotions, may wax and 
wane, and often are intensely disappointed when 
they see evidence of lack of love at any particular 
moment, as though the love must exist perma- 
nently or it does not exist at all. Hating too, is 
perceived in a similar manner. One reason that 
so many persons so gravely fear being hated is 
that they attach a permanent quality to the 
feeling. 

Dooley (1941) explains the sensation of 
timelessness in certain patients as an attempt of 
the ego to ward off anxiety by denying the 
passage of time. Time is equated with reality 
and the external world.? 

The idea that an object changes in time holds a 
special significance to students of psycho- 
analysis. One philosophical foundation for our 
psychoanalytic theories states that the character 
of man is not a permanent thing but is subject to 
change through the influence of understanding 
and insight. In contrast to this, we frequently 
encounter as resistances opposing attitudes. 
Our patients protest, ‘ But how can I change?’ 
‘That’s my nature, it’s the way I am, I can’t 
help it.’ Compare this to a reported dialogue 
between an anthropologist and a Trobriander 


(Lee, 1954): 


* You wish him,” he said, * to become wise and not 
ignorant?” 

‘ That we do.” 

* You wish him to be what he is not, and no longer 


to be what he is?” 


Sc er 


*Schilder (1936) gives a more dynamic interpretation 
oe e depressive sense of timelessness. According to 

hilder, the depressive must fantasy that he remains at a 
ed point in time because ‘ He is afraid of his own 
aggressive impulses and does not want to act, since acting 


means murder,’ Schilder also makes the interesting 
point in certain patients timelessness and eternity become 
equivalent. Patients may at one moment say that time 
does not pass at all and at the same time they complain. 
that they cannot die. They will live forever. 
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I was thrown into consternation at this. Taking 
advantage of my consternation, he added: You 
wish him no longer to be what he is, which can only 
mean that you wish him to perish. Pretty lovers and 
friends they must be who want their favourite not 
to be, or to perish!’ 


The arguments of the Trobriander and the 
patient who protests, ‘that’s my nature’, are 
only more obvious statements of a view held by 
most adults; that their identity does indeed 
exist as a permanent, unchanging thing: a state 
of being rather than of becoming. One can easily 
understand how this attitude develops. Through 
most of our adult life, we strive to create a 
certain image of ourselves. Not only an image 
for others to see, but one which is acceptable to 
our own standards. As the years pass, this 
image often becomes more rigid and unchange- 
able. It is our permanent identity, our ‘ nature ’. 
Preconsciously, we accept the same primitive 
attitude toward our identity as the Trobrianders 
describe so explicitly. One must maintain an 
unchanging state of being. To change means to 
lose our old identity. Being means that one is a 
“somebody ’. A man who is in doubt has lost his 
identity. 

The problem is that, throughout our adult life, 
changes do occur, which force us to assume a 
different life, whether we like it or not. A man, 
for example, may change from ‘ being’ a student 
to ‘ being’ a young married, aspiring, business- 
man; to ‘being’ a father and an established 
businessman, and each of these changes is 
connected with the relinquishing of an old 
identity and the taking on of anew. Whena man 
retires, there is a profound change in identity. 
I would postulate that a great deal of the pain 
and sorrow attached to the making of major 
changes occurs because of a preconscious belief 
that, to change, the old identity must die. This 
death is experienced as a sense of loss with its 
attending grief and sadness. 

This same fear of change is a constant problem 
in psychoanalysis. Frequently, the success or 
failure of the analysis hinges on whether a 
patient is capable of making the necessary 
changes to resolve his conflict. These changes 
range from overt actions which result in some 
modification of his life situation, to much more 
subtle internal changes, such as a change in his 
self-image. I suspect that a part of the resistance 
we encounter stems from the fear of a loss of 
identity. It is often reassuring to patients if one 
points out that even though they change in 
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certain aspects of their personality, there will 
always be certain parts of their ‘ self’, most of jt 
in fact which remains always the same. 

There is another factor militating agains 
changing one’s identity: timelessness is equated 
with a patterned or programmed behaviour, in 
which a man’s whole life is laid out according to 
a predetermined pattern, a pattern usually 
established by his parents, and dictated by the 
society in which he lives. 

The advantages of following such rigidly 
controlled behaviour are obvious. There is a 
great sense of comfort to be achieved when an 
individual feels a sense of belonging, a sense of 
unity with his environment. There are no 
conflicts between his goals, aspirations and 
ideals and the goals and ideals of his cultural 
milieu. There is a sense of permanence, he has a 
solid identity. He knows who he is, who he was 
and who he will be. Although the follower of 
such programmed behaviour is tightly restricted 
in his actions, he also obtains a certain feeling of 
pleasure, of self-righteousness in the knowledge 
that he is following the pattern precisely. There 
is an illusion of security which comes with 
knowing he is a ‘ good man’. 

Conversely, accepting the concept that objects 
change in time means not only that we have no 
specific identity, it extends to the thought that 
we are not really, permanently, anything and, 
carried to its extreme, there is no way to predict 
what we may become. This idea is frightening; 
it gives us a sense of impermanence, a lack of 
identity, a feeling that there is nothing to fall 
back on. It leaves a man with the feelings of 
‘anguish, abandonment and despair’, which 
have been so eloquently described by the 
existentialists. On the other hand, if one can 
accept these insecurities, there is a great comfort 
in knowing that whatever we are, or in whatever 
situation we find ourselves, there is the possibility 
of change, we are not trapped. 


SUMMARY 


This paper describes two different and opposing 
subjective perceptions of time: duration and time- 
lessness. Duration is used here to describe the 
concept that objects may change as time passes, 
although in essence they remain the same. Time- 
lessness occurs when an object or a person, 5 
perceived as remaining in a permanent, unchanging 
state as time passes. This attitude is epitomized by 
the Trobriand Islanders, who believe that objects 
do not change as time passes. If they obs 
change in an object then they assume that the O 
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object no longer exists and a new object has taken 
its place. A new, entirely unrelated name is given 
to this new object. 

Į postulate that a similar attitude toward timeless- 
ness occurs in infancy, because the infant is unable 
to integrate any series of experiences occuring over a 
period of time, but instead tends to lump a number of 
similar perceptions into one group, so that they all 
melt together into one permanent, unchanging 
perception. This grouping of perceptions according 
to the feelings they provoke may explain the 
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Kleinian concept of splitting. If this is true, then 
splitting occurs passively as a result of incompletely 
developed ego functioning, rather than actively, as 
the Kleinians postulate. 

A similar subjective perception of time may be a 
prominent factor in influencing the thinking and 
behaviour of adults in our culture. Intense emotions 
may be felt to last forever, or one’s entire identity 
may be perceived as a fixed unchanging thing, thus 
preventing any possibility of changes in personality 
or behaviour. 
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ychoanalysis and dynamic psychotherapies in 
West emphasize verbalization in the thera- 
fic situation as a means of achieving under- 
ding and insight of the self and its modus 
di. Quiescence and silence are often 
preted as resistance, defensive inhibition, 
ardedness and as a block to self-realization 
ind integration. The significance of silence in 
meditative situation for the development of 
peace and harmony has yet to be 
ciated. 
experience of silence is a mysterious 
menon. It is surprising to notice that very 
has been written on this subject in the 
logical and psychiatric literature. A few 
nt contributions to the psychological 
inderstanding and conceptualization of silence 
found in the psychoanalytic literature. 
tn most of the psychoanalytic studies, silence 
conceptualized as a form of inhibition, with- 
g, transference resistance and severe ego 
fession. Only a few authors have emphasized 
‘integrative, creative and adaptive aspects of 
ence in the psychoanalytic situation. 
Tintend to discuss silence and quiescence in 
ieditation as a temporary and controlled but 
ep regression in the service of ego. This con- 
led regression helps the individual re- 
ence union with his earlier love object on a 
bal level of psychosexual development. 
S regression is similar to the regression in the 
vice of ego in the creative processes and in 
le psychoanalytic situation. The re-experiencing 
i earlier cumulative trauma in the silence of 
heditation facilitates the individual's ability to 
al with earlier traumatic experiences beyond 
tOalization and cognitive awareness. This 
ontributes to his relative freedom from intra- 
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Only silence before the Thou— 

silence of all tongues, silent 
patience in the undivided word 

that precedes the formed and vocal 
response—leaves the Thou free . . . MARTIN BUBER 


psychic conflicts, and to his experience of 
internal peace and harmony. 

Meditation is conceptualized in the context of 
psychoanalytic metapsychology and develop- 
mental ego psychology as an integrative and 
adaptive phenomenon rather than as a patho- 
logical experience. 


THE ATTITUDE OF MAN TO SILENCE 


Man reacts in divergent and ambivalent ways 
to silence—at times welcoming it and at times 
fearing it. The best expression of man’s attitude 
to silence can be seen in his literary works. 

Fear of darkness, loneliness, desolation and 
death are common themes closely associated 
with silence. Silence as a terrifying experience of 
loneliness is expressed vividly by Pascal in his 
Pensées: ‘The eternal silence of these infinite 
spaces terrifies me.’ The same theme captures 
the imagination of Edgar Allan Poe in his 
association of silence with old age, darkness and 
desolation in the first stanza of his Coliseum: 


Vastness and Age! and Memories of 
Eld! 

Silence! and Desolation and dim 
Night! 


Longfellow, in Tales of a Wayside Inn, portrays 
silence as darkness and death: 


So on the ocean of life we pass and 
speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice; then darkness 
again and a silence. 


Sometimes silence is interpreted as an act of 
omission, a covering up or a distortion of the 
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truth. Stevenson emphatically states in Virgini- 
bus Puerisque: * The cruellest lies are often told 
in silence.’ 

Anger and hostility are often expressed by 
being silent or by demanding silence as con- 
veyed by these comments: ‘He gave me the 
silent treatment,’ ‘Be quiet!’, ‘Keep your 
mouth shut!’ and * Shut up!” 

Knowledge is associated with the ability to 
use language. When a person is silent, he is 
considered to be stupid or a ‘dummy’. The 
development of civilization is equated with 
man’s ability to use words as a form of com- 
munication. The value of silence has been 
under-emphasized. Silence is often perceived 
as an inability to communicate with others. 
Thomas Mann, in The Magic Mountain, wrote: 
“Speech is civilization itself. The word, even 
the most contradictory word, preserves con- 
tact—it is silence which isolates.’ 

Silence is also associated with positive and 
rewarding experiences, as in the well-known 
proverb, ‘Silence is golden’, or as Plutarch 
wrote: ‘ It is a point of wisdom to be silent when 
the occasion requires . . > 

The ultimate experience of joy and happiness 
is often perceived in silence. Shakespeare, in 
Much Ado About Nothing, wrote: ‘ Silence is the 
perfectest herald of joy . . . I were but little happy, 
if I could say how much.’ 

Sometimes silence is a simile of wisdom. 
James Montgomery vividly expresses his feeling 
about the wisdom of silence in this poem: 


All that philosophers have sought, 
Science discovered, genius wrought; 
All that reflective memory stores, 
Or rich imagination pours; 

All that the wit of man conceives, 
All that he wishes, hopes, believes; 
All that he loves, or fears, or hates, 
All that to heaven and earth relates, 
—These are the lessons that I teach 
In speaking silence, silent speech. 


Man’s marvel at infinity and eternity is inter- 
woven with his experience of silence. Carlyle, in 
Sartor Resartus, illustrates this: ‘Speech is of 
Time, Silence is of Eternity.’ Also, in Sir 
Walter Scott, he wrote: ‘Silence is deep as 
eternity; speech is shallow as Time.’ 

Deep in the unconscious of man is a longing 
for silence and quiescence. The silence of the 
forest, the peace of the sea and the quietness of 
the mountain often are cherished and remem- 
bered. There is something mysterious about 
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silence which connects us with each other and 
with nature beyond the structural definition and 
limitation of words. When two lovers feel very 
close to each other, they express the ultimate 
feeling of their closeness by just looking at each 
other. The highest tribute we can give to a dead 
loved one is standing a moment in silence. It 
seems as though words create communication 
and silence communion. 


WHY ARE WE SILENT ABOUT SILENCE? 


Our knowledge of the impact and influence of 
silence on our psychic structure is limited. This 
lack of knowledge is not accidental. It has roots 
in our ambivalent feelings about silence and in 
our traumatic experiences of silence in child- 
hood. 

According to the genetic point of view in 
psychoanalytic theory, separation and individua- 
tion develop in children between the ages of 


six months and two and a half years (Mahler, — 


1965, pp. 161-9). Between seven and nine 
months, children show fear and anxiety in the 
absence of their mother. This is called separa- 
tion anxiety (Bowlby, 1960, p. 9). 

We know that children of this age are reassured 
by hearing their mother’s voice, even if she is in 
another room. Before going to sleep the child 
is often reassured by his mother’s voice and 
when this reassurance is not given the child feels 
lonely and helpless. Silence in the child’s mind 
is equated with absence. 

It is a common phenomenon for children 
during their second year of life to have various 
temporary forms of sleep disturbances. These 
disturbances are often developmentally phase- 
appropriate and typical for this age, and attri- 
buted to the fear of losing control and to the 
fear of being abandoned (Fraiberg, 1950, p. 285). 
Bedtime and going to sleep usually mean 
separation from mother, quietness, darkness 
and silence, so we can understand how children 
associate silence and quiescence with the fear of 
separation from mother and loneliness. 

Fear of silence in childhood and adulthood 
could be related to the fear of separation from 
mother during the first few years of life. The 
avoidance of psychological exploration and 
study of silence has its roots in our repressed 
unconscious fear of silence. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC ATTITUDE TO SILENCE 


In most psychological schools of thought very 
little attention has been paid to the examination 
and significance of silence in human develop- 
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ment. Descriptive psychiatry has made pheno- 
menological references to silence in the severe 
forms of psychopathology such as catatonia, 
mutism, lack of speech in melancholic depression 
and childhood autism. In this context the 
patient’s silence, or his inability to use language 
as a form of communication, is equated with 
evidence of psychosis, disturbance of reality 
testing and severe withdrawal from the environ- 
ment. 

Silence as resistance. Psychoanalysis, by the 
nature of the psychoanalytic situation, with its 
emphasis on the active quiescence of the psycho- 
analyst and on the verbalization of the patient, 
has contributed to the understanding of the role 
of silence as a form of communication with 
multiple-level meanings. Freud (1912), in rela- 
tion to silence and the stoppage of free asso- 
ciations, makes the following comment: 


For our experience has shown us—and the fact can 
be confirmed as often as we please—that if a patient’s 
free associations fail the stoppage can invariably be 
removed by an assurance that he is being dominated 
by an association which is concerned with the doctor 
himself or with something connected with him 
(p. 101). 


In the footnote to this statement Freud adds: 
‘I mean when they really cease, and not when, 
for instance, the patient keeps them back owing 
to ordinary feelings of unpleasure.’ Freud 
wonders about the silence of the patient and their 
disregard for ‘the fundamental rule of psycho- 
analysis which lays it down that whatever comes 
into one’s head must be reported without 
criticizing it...’ (p. 101). In this context Freud 
views the silence of the patient in the psycho- 
analytic situation as ‘ the most powerful 
resistance’ (p. 101) of the transference pheno- 
mena. 

Ferenczi, on the subject and the role of ver- 
balization as a form of discharge of instinctual 
desires, conceptualizes the silence of obsessional 
Patients as a sign of anal eroticism (Ferenczi, 
1916-17, pp. 250-2). In his formulations, 
silence was viewed as anal retentiveness, holding, 
hoarding, and keeping all the feelings within. 
In this situation the patient was encouraged to 
Overcome his silence. 

Silence as communication. The task of under- 
Standing the psychological meaning of silence 
and the impact of the analyst’s silence on the 
transference situation was finally undertaken by 
Reik in a lecture to the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society on ‘The Psychological Meaning of 
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Silence ’ in 1926. It took more than 40 years for 
this paper to be translated into English. Reik, 
with the acumen of a clinician and the foresight 
of a psychoanalytic theoretician, examined the 
significance of silence and the role of non- 
verbal communication in psychoanalysis. He 
stressed that: 


Speaking is in any case the central point of analysis 
but . . . it is nevertheless not correct to attribute the 
effect of analysis entirely to the word. I believe it 
would be more correct to say that psychoanalysis 
shows the power of the word and the power of 
silence. So much has been said about the subject of 
talking in analysis, that the emotional effect of 
silence has been almost completely overlooked 
(Reik, 1968, p. 173). 


He also discussed the patient’s reaction to the 
analyst’s silence: 


If we follow the reactions of the person being 
analysed to the analyst’s silence from the beginning 
on, it becomes clearly recognizable that an abbre- 
viated repetition of an old experience is mirrored in 
the course of treatment. It is as if at this point there 
is a return of feelings, which played an important 
role in the patient’s relationship to an old love 
object—from the original tenderness to the embitter- 
ment over an imagined or actual denial (p. 181). 


Reik emphasized the role of object relationship 
in the genetic formulation of the ability to 
tolerate silence: ‘analytic practice shows that 
behind a fear of silence stands the unconscious 
fear of loss of love . . . people often speak because 
they cannot bear silence ° (p. 184). 

Reik concludes his paper by associating silent 
episodes in the psychoanalytic hour with com- 
pulsion to repeat, which I will discuss in depth 
later. 

Silence as currently conceptualized. It was the 
contributions of Kris (1952, 1956), Balint (1958), 
Greenson (1961, 1966) and Nacht (1964) which, 
with their vivid and clear exploration of the 
synthetic and integrative functions of silence, 
enriched the psychoanalytic literature. The 
most extensive psychoanalytic study of silence 
was presented in a panel, chaired by Loewen- 
stein, on ‘The Silent Patient’, with major 
contributions by Arlow, Greenson, Loomie, 
Van der Heide and Zeligs. 

Arlow states: ‘ Silence in analysis is different 
from other silences. It has a unique quality by 
virtue of a special relationship which exists 
between patient and therapist.’ He perceives the 
patient’s silence as a form of conscious conceal- 
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ment of information related to the intense 
relationship between the patient and the analyst 
and motivated by a feeling of ‘shame, fear, 
spite, anger’ (Arlow, 1961, pp. 47-8). 

He further elaborates on silence as a sign of 
regression to the preverbal level and as a mani- 
festation of a temporary ego disturbance. 


Further in the course of regression the derivatives of 
preverbal experiences may appear or highly complex 
emotional states or physical sensations may be 
experienced, situations which are not only confusing 
but for which a ready reserve of verbal images is 
hardly available ... Silence during analytic treatment 
is essentially an ego disturbance of longer or shorter 
duration (p. 48). 


Greenson recognizes that silence is not always 
indicative of resistance but ‘ may itself be the 
content which the patient is trying to convey’ 
(1961, p. 80). He feels that primal scenes and 
primal auditions are communicated in the form 
of restlessness, agitation and ‘ wide-eyed silence ’. 
Clinically he observes that: ‘ Silence with open- 
eyes is more likely to be derived from hatred and 
rejection whereas silence with closed eyes is 
usually derived from love and acceptance’ 
(p. 82). 

The patient’s reaction to interpretation is often 
manifested by silence as though the patient 
requires a ‘silent time’ to feel, examine and 
integrate new insight. Prolonged silence follow- 
ing interpretation usually indicates improper 
timing or incorrectness of interpretation (p. 83). 

Loomie reached the following conclusion: 
‘To some extent the chronically silent patient 
can be considered delinquent toward the basic 
rule of analysis’ (1961, p. 72). With these 
patients he suggests a modification of the analytic 
technique wherein the analyst’s attempts. to 
offer ‘ himself as a model for a less rigid superego 
and more flexible ego’ (p. 77). 

Van der Heide feels that ‘ the experience of a 
shared, mutual silence occasionally outweighs in 
importance the ideational content . . . analysis 
really does not move until the talkative patient 
becomes silent’ (1961, p. 85). He discusses the 
phenomenon of ‘blank silence’? which he 
describes as ‘a special form of transient, often 
recurrent cessation of speech. It is perhaps best 
defined as a temporary, functional ego regression, 
defensive in nature and indicative of a consider- 
able alteration of the dominent object relation ° 
(p. 85). He relates this silence to orality and 
notes that it is most common in the analysis of 
regressed patients. Blank silence is that which 
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occurs when the patient becomes silent for quite 
a few minutes or for the rest of the analytic 
session. The patient at this time is relaxed on 
the couch and there is no evidence of motor 
activity. Often after the termination of this 
silence the analyst is told ‘that thoughts were 
absent and there is no evidence of conscious 
withholding of thoughts or fantasy’ (p. 86). 
He formulates that ‘blank silence represents 
fusion with the object and blissful narcissistic 
sleep without manifest interference’ (p. 87). 
Silence is seen as a defensive regression in a very 
disturbed patient. 

Zeligs, in a comprehensive study of the psy- 
chology of silence, evaluates the meaning of 
silence in a 27-year-old unmarried female 
patient. From the beginning of her analysis, she 
fell into long silent periods which persisted for 
three years. He conceptualized multiple-level 
meanings of silence in this patient at various 
times. Silence represented revenge against 
mother, teasing men, fear of aggression or fear 
of being attacked, death and death wishes 
towards her brother, oral and anai respiratory 
fantasies such as exhaling instead of talking and 
keeping thoughts within instead of giving them 
to the analyst, re-repression of thoughts, defence 
against exhibitionism, autohypnotic evasion, 
feelings of unreality, struggle with identity and 
struggle for power (Zeligs, 1961, pp. 31-40). 

In the preceding studies, silence has been 
conceptualized as transference resistance, with- 
holding, severe regressive effusion and as a 
struggle with the analyst for power and control. 
In these presentations the purpose was to under- 
stand the patient’s silence and to help him over- 
come his silent posture so that he could verbalize 
his thoughts and fantasies. Silence as an inte- 
grative factor and creative and adaptive ex- 
perience was not examined. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPT OF MEDITATION 


Historically,  psychoanalysts have not 
examined the significance of the psycho- 
religious practices of the East such as Yoga, 
Zen Buddhism and Sufism (Persian mysticism) 
in the context of ego psychology. In recent years 
a few authors, such as Fromm (Suzuki et al., 
1960) and Fingarette (1963), have compared 
psychoanalytic practices with Zen Buddhism. 

Bakan (1958, p. 25) proposes that the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis had its origin in the 
Hassidic milieu and in the mystical tradition of 
Kabbla. Striking, significant similarities exist 
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in the meditative, chanting and dancing practices 
of Jewish Mysticism, Sufism, Yoga and Zen 
Buddhism. 

As psychoanalysts, the time has come for us to 
yenture into more extensive comparative studies 
of the practical psychophilosophical schools of 
self-development in the East which are linked 
together under the pseudonym of Mysticism. 
We need to examine and compare these methods 
with the psychoanalytic techniques. 

In early psychoanalytic writings, personal 
religious experience, mysticism and meditation 

were conceptualized as regressive and mal- 
adaptive phenomena in the form of oceanic 
fusion and oneness with mother, similar to the 
omnipotence of early childhood or the wish for 
re-experiencing intrauterine life (Freud, 1930, 
pp. 65-7). The adaptive and liberating ex- 
perience of meditation has not been examined 
thoroughly by the clinicians and specifically by 
the psychoanalysts. 

Recent advances in child development and 
ego psychology, along with the present upsurge 
of interest in meditation at all levels of the 
community, especially in the educated middle 

i class and on the college campuses, make it 
essential to re-examine the psychoanalytic under- 
standing of meditation and its therapeutic and 
adaptive significance. 

At present, there are more than 350 centres in 
the United States which initiate individuals into 
the practice of meditation. Some of the well- 
known centres are: Student International Medi- 
tation Society, Self Realization Fellowship, Sufi 
Circles, Zen Centres, and Integral Yoga (Weiss, 
1972). A recent survey by me and my research 
assistants (Robert Jaffee and Richard Lavely) 
in the Ann Arbor area disclosed that there are 
more than ten organizations which are active in 
teaching meditative practices. One of these 
groups, Student International Meditation Soc- 
iety (SIMS), has had more than 400 initiates in 
Ann Arbor, and more than 3,000 in the Detroit 
area. Nationally, more than 100,000 initiates 
are reported. 

F urther psychoanalytic understanding of medi- 
tation is not only interesting but now essential. 
As clinicians if we have not already evaluated or 
treated patients who have had some experience 
in meditation certainly we will in the future. 


DESCRIPTION OF MEDITATION 
Individuals begin meditation with the help 
and guidance of a teacher who is called guru in 
Yoga, pir in Sufism, and master in Zen Budd- 
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hism. They are usually encouraged to sit cross- 
legged and motionless, with their back straight 
and hands resting on the knees. Eyes can be 
open, closed or often half-open. By sitting 
motionless, attention, along with physical and 
psychic energy, is redirected to the self and to 
what goes on within the self rather than on 
external objects and events. 

Initially emphasis is on breathing, which 
should be spontaneous, deep and associated 
with quiescence and calmness. Beginners are 
often encouraged to pay attention to their 
breathing or to count each breath in their mind. 
This attention to breathing gradually decreases 
the individual’s attention to the stiffness or dis- 
comfort of his body posture, and helps him 
develop one-pointed attention. Usually the 
individual meditates once or twice a day, often 
upon rising and before going to sleep for 20-45 
minutes. 

Control of body movement and the ability to 
sit silently and motionless is easy to achieve, but 
the ability to develop internal freedom from dis- 
jointed and contrasting thoughts, wishes and 
fantasies is very difficult. To help achieve 
internal peace and harmony, individuals are 
often advised to breathe a one-syllable word, 
which is called Mantra in Yoga and Zikr in 
Sufism. In Zen Buddhism the individual is 
given a paradoxical problem to contemplate 
called a Koan (Suzuki, 1956, p. 134). Solutions 
to the Koans are not reached through logical or 
intellectual reasoning. In all of these practices 
the emphasis is on letting go rather than on 
suppressing or fighting off thoughts or wishes or 
being constantly preoccupied by them. Medi- 
tators are reminded to let ideas, emotions and 
contrasting thoughts come to their mind freely 
and, after observing them, gently return their 
attention to meditation. 

The practice of meditation helps the individual 
free himself from repetitive and automative 
behaviour such as habitual walking, talking and 
thinking. As a result of meditation the individual 
feels a relative freedom from old patterns of 
behaviour. His receptivity and openness 
towards himself and his surroundings increases, 
and he views daily experiences as new and 
refreshing. 


DEFINITION OF MEDITATION 
I have defined meditation as a ‘ psycho- 
physiological state of active passivity and creative 
quiescence’ (Shafii, 1973). Recent studies by 
Wallace and Benson demonstrate that 
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Physiologically the state produced by transcendental 
meditation seems to be distinct from commonly 
encountered states of consciousness such as wake- 
fulness, sleep and dreaming, and from altered states 
of consciousness such as hypnosis and autosugges- 
tion (Wallace, 1970, p. 1754). 


They found that during meditation there were 
obvious psychophysiological changes, such as 
decrease in oxygen consumption and heart rate, 
increase in skin resistance and the abundance of 
alpha wave activity in the brain. 

I have used the terms active passivity and 
creative quiescence to underline that the volun- 
tary limitation of body movement and the choice 
of silence and quiescence in meditation are 
internally an active and creative process similar 
to passivity in creative situations or in the psycho- 
analytic situation. 


COMPULSION TO REPEAT AND MEDITATION 


In examining human behaviour closely, one 
notices that we are constantly doing something, 
such as walking, talking, thinking or fantasying. 
Most of these behaviours are habitual and 
repetitive and they are referred to as auto- 
nomous ego functions. Frequently internal drives 
and conflicts gain partial discharge and expres- 
sion through these repetitive activities. 

In the psychoanalytic situation, lying down 
on the couch brings body movement to a mini- 
mum and emphasizes verbalization of free- 
associated thoughts and fantasies. De-empha- 
sized are the repetitive daily behaviours such as 
body movement, secondary-process thinking 
and reality-orientated problem-solving. Through 
psychoanalytic interpretation, the analysand is 
encouraged to examine his old defensive and 
repetitive behaviour and to free himself from 
repetitive patterns which are for him mal- 
adaptive, pathological and uneconomical. 

In meditation, a similar situation is created 
by sitting quietly and letting thoughts and 
fantasies come to mind without censoring them. 
Also in the meditative situation, because body 
movement, secondary-process thinking and 
reality-orientated problem-solving are mini- 
mized, a new dimension opens in experiencing 
and understanding oneself beyond words and 
thoughts. The major difference is between the 
use of silence in meditation and the use of 
language in psychoanalysis. In psychoanalysis 
emphasis is on understanding through verbaliza- 
tion the previous modus operandi, whereas in 
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the meditative experience emphasis is on the 
silent experience of one’s internal feelings 
beyond words or cognitive understanding. A 
strong relationship develops between the guide 
and the meditator similar to transference in the 
psychoanalytic situation (Shafii, 1968, pp. 9-19), 

Freud (1920) made a major observation in 
noting that, because of early psychic trauma, the 
child feels overwhelmed by anxiety due to his 
passivity and helplessness. The child tries to 
deal with his passivity and helplessness in a 
traumatic situation through the repetition of the 
experience. By this repetition he is able to re- | 
enact the trauma and to play an active role in it, 
thereby partially mastering it. To illustrate this, 
Freud gives a brief history of a little boy, one | 
and a half years old, who was very attached to 
his mother. When his mother went away, he 
took ‘any small objects he could get hold of 
and throwing them away from him into a 
corner, under the bed, and so on so that hunting 
for his toys and picking them up was quite a 
business’ (Freud, 1920, p. 14). Later on he 
changed his play so that the object would dis- 
appear and return again. He performed this 
game over and over again. Freud’s interpreta- 
tion was as follows: ‘he compensated himself 
for this [disappearance of mother], as it were, by 
himself staging the disappearance and return of 
the objects within his reach’ (p. 15). Freud 
draws the following conclusion: 


At the outset he was in a passive situation—he was 
overpowered by the experience; but, by repeating it, 
unpleasurable though it was, as a game, he took on 
an active part. These efforts might be put down to an 
instinct for mastery . . . (Freud, 1920, p. 16). 


This tendency to repeat the traumatic ex- 
perience has a basic driven quality which over- 
rides the pleasure principle, the reality principle 
and the economic aspects of psychic functioning. 
Freud names this phenomenon the ‘ compulsion 
to repeat’ and mentions: ‘compulsion to 
repeat—something that seems more primitive, 
more elementary, more instinctual than the 
pleasure principle which it overrides ’ (Freud, 
1920, p. 23). In relation to Freud’s understanding 
of the pleasure principle, he makes the following 
comment: ‘the pleasure principle, then, is 4 
tendency operating in the service of a function 
whose business it is to free the mental apparatus 
entirely from excitation or to keep the amount of 
excitation in it constant or to keep it as low as 
possible ’ (Freud, 1920, p. 62). 


Later on Freud equates the compulsion to 
repeat with his controversial position on the 
death instinct. It is not my intention to discuss 
the existence or non-existence of the death 
instinct at this time but to focus on the basic 
tendency toward compulsion to repeat which is 
in existence in all of us. This tendency acquired 
"in childhood which at one time appeared to be 
helpful for the development of mastery, if it is 
over-emphasized through life, could be a major 
block toward growth, maturity, health and 
enlightenment. Major pathological defensive 
mechanisms originate from the compulsion to 
repeat. 

In the second year of life two major ego 
functions develop: motility in the form of 
walking and speech in the form of talking. At 
the same time the child is very vulnerable due 
to the development of stranger and separation 
anxiety and separation and individuation phase 
of his ego development. 

Along with these developments the child has 
more awareness of his mother and of his need to 
separate himself from her but, at the same time, 
has a need to be very close to and dependent 
upon her (A. Freud, 1965, p. 65). 

It is natural that the newly acquired skills of 
language and mobility are used in the form of 
compulsion to repeat to cope with the anxiety of 
separation from mother and the fear of losing 
her. Could it be that our preoccupation with 

action and speech in adult life has its genetic 
determinants in this phase of life? We use 

«language and movement in our adulthood in the 
same repetitive and habitual manner to cope 
with an internal tension or external pressure as 
children do in dealing with the absence of their 
mother. Speech and action, if used judiciously, 
are essential for man’s adaptation to himself and 
his environment, but often they are used in the 
form of compulsion to repeat for immediate but 
partial discharge. 

It is my hypothesis that we frequently and 
unknowingly abuse speech and movement in a 
Tepetitive compulsive way. Abuse brings only 
partial discharge and gratification similar to an 
alcoholic who uses alcohol to free himself from 
tension but who only succeeds temporarily. 
Later, he will take alcohol again until he 
depletes his financial and psychophysiological 
resources, 

_In meditation by practising quiescence and 
Silence the individual directly confronts his own 
being to free himself from the repetitive and 

compulsive use of body movement, language and 
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thought processes. The ability to sit quietly 
without doing anything else such as reading, 
eating, talking, or thinking is a major accom- 
plishment which helps the individual tolerate 
physical pain, master body tension and develop 
patience. 

The Sufi pirs, the Yoga gurus or the Zen 
masters of the past did not have the psycho- 
logical or psychoanalytic sophistication of the 
present time. Freud and Pavlov were at least one 
thousand years in the future. From daily 
observations these masters of the mind realized 
that daily conditioned behaviour and defensive 
tendencies limit our ability to understand 
oneself. 

They intuitively understood that voluntary 
limitation of body movement, and transcending 
dualities of thought processes through medita- 
tion brings about an internal integration and 
synthesis of all the forces within. This integra- 
tion brings new understanding and insight 
beyond the limits of words and language in the 
experience of internal peace and harmony. 
Enlightenment and maturity which is called 
Satori in Zen Buddhism, Samadhi in Yoga and 
Kamal in Sufism is the integration of all con- 
trasting forces within man. 

We might say that through meditation and 
through internal repetition of a mantra or zikr, 
the individual replaces his neurotic style of 
compulsion to repeat with a repetitive behaviour 
which is less destructive and uses less psychic 
energy. Eventually there is a change in the 
personality in the form of a modification of 
driven and compulsive character traits and a 
freedom from inhibition and guilt. On a higher 
level of meditative experience, the individual 
transcends the mantra or the zikr and frees 
himself from this repetitive behaviour also. 


PsYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
MEDITATION 


Psychophysiological studies show that after 
initial exposure to a stimulus, man, upon repeti- 
tion of the same stimulus, has a tendency to 
restrict or tune out his perception of it. 
This phenomenon is called habituation (Naranjo 
& Ornstein, 1971, p. 195). Anand, in EEG 
studies of Yogi practitioners in India, noticed 
that while the Yogi was meditating, his EEG 
showed no reaction to external stimuli. But 
when he was not meditating, his EEG showed a 
reaction to these same stimuli. Repeated 
exposure to the same stimuli was perceived as 
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though ancw. This means that he did not tune 
out the stimuli as the average does. 


each time the click occurred there was no response 
in the brain of the subjects; the click had been tuned 
out of awareness. When Zen masters were exposed 
to this same repetitive click over a period of five 
minutes, they did not show the customary habitua- 


tune it out (Naranjo & Ornstein, 1971, p. 196). 


Through the process of meditation, de- 
habituation or, as Deikman calls it, de-auto- 
matization occurs (Tart, 1969, p. 30). This 
dehabituation enhances the individual’s recep- 
tivity and openness to internal and external 
stimuli. Also, it modifies his tendency to 
stereotyped repetitive behaviour and restrictive 
defensive postures. Specifically, through medi- 
tation one learns to free himself from earlier 
patterns of behaviour. One becomes more open 
and receptive to all forms of learning with 
excitement and enthusiasm. These findings open 
the door to new areas in the theory of learning, 
namely learning through unlearning. 


THE ROLE OF SILENCE IN LEARNING 


Let us turn our attention from human medi- 
tation to learning behaviour in rats. DiCara & 
Miller have shown that ‘animals can learn 
visceral responses in the same way that they 
learn skeletal responses ’ (DiCara, 1970, p. 32). 
They have been able to teach the rats to increase 
or decrease ‘ heart rate, blood pressure, intestinal 
contractions, control of blood vessel diameters 
and rate of formation of urine’ (p. 32). They 
discovered that the completely curarized but 
conscious rat was able to learn ten times faster 
and showed more effective response to the 
learning process than the non-curarized rat 
(Barber et al., 1971). They hypothesized: 


It seems likely that paralysis eliminated ‘ noise’ 
(the confusing effects of changes in heart action and 
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blood-vessel tone caused by skeletal activity) and 
perhaps also made it possible for the animal to 
concentrate on and sense the small changes accom» 
plished directly by the autonomous system (DiCara, 
1970, p. 34). 


It is possible to assume that by sitting very 
quietly and learning to be completely silent 
internally and externally as in the state of void 
in Yoga or fana in Sufi meditation, man is 
creating a situation similar to the condition of 
the conscious but curarized rat. It is obvious 
that the meditative situation is not exactly 
similar to the curarization of the rat, but volun- 
tary suspension of body movement, language 
and secondary thought-processes heightens the 
receptivity of the individual to minute signals 
from his body and his internal self. Meditators 
feel that this openness and receptivity is gradually 
generalized throughout their daily activities and 
life style, and creates a feeling of well-being, 
interest and enthusiasm in experiencing their 
life situation. 


INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION OF SILENCE 


In Sufism, Yoga and Zen, verbalization is 
discouraged and the practice of silence in medi- 
tation and the ability to tolerate internal and 
external silence is encouraged. Frequently these 
methods of self-realization, self-integration and 
enlightenment are called the paths of silence. 
The Sufi guide or the guru is often referred to asa 
‘silent physician’. In contrast, psychoanalysis 
is perceived as a means of self-integration, 
maturity and development of insight through 
free association and verbalization. 

Why do we see these two extreme positions in 
East and West? Are verbalization and verbal 
understanding the only means to freedom from 
neurotic inhibitions and repetitive behaviour 
and the only way to insight and self-realization? 
Can learning about the self and self-integration 
also occur without the use of words? How much 
that occurs in the psychoanalytic situation is 
non-verbal and cannot be captured in the 
structural limitation of words and language? 

The role of silence in the development of 
enlightenment is expressed vividly in the follow- 
ing old Japanese story about a Zen master: 


After a long and arduous journey a young Japan- 
ese man arrived deep in a forest where the teacher 
of his choice was living in a small house he had made. 
When the student arrived, the teacher was sweeping 
up fallen leaves. Greeting his master, the young man 
received no greeting in return. And to all his 


ons, there were no replies, Realizing there was 
hing he could do to get the teacher's attention, 
student went to another part of the same forest 
ad built himself a house, Years later, when he was 
sping up fallen leaves he was enlightened. He 
a dropped everything, ran through the forest to 
teacher, and said, * Thank you ' (Cage, 1961). 


Fisher's work on dreams, and the role of pre- 
conscious perception in the dream formation, 
documents the role of the preconscious in 
wal perception and verifies its significance in 
e formation of the dream and its content. 
These preconscious perceptions ‘ appear not to 
be available to free association . . .' (Fisher, 1954, 
443). 
If we can perceive without conscious aware- 
$, and if this perception plays a major role in 
e development of our unconscious fantasies 
d dream formation beyond verbal learning, 
condary thought-processes and cognition, can 
ight also develop without the aid of ver- 
ization, or free association and secondary 
thought-processes? 
Kris, in a well-known paper, responds to this 
question. He states: ‘Some and perhaps all 
ignificant intellectual achievements are products 
or at least derivatives of preconscious mentation ’ 
(1956, p. 447). 

Kris associates the experience of insight with 
the patient's ability to ‘ tune-in ° and with the 
Merging of cognition with assurance. The 
Patient experiences insight as “real, concrete, 
and three-dimensional rather than intellectual, 
flat or two-dimensional ’ (p. 448). 

Kris emphasizes the preverbal nature of the 
experience of insight which recreates the nursing 
experience of the child. 


These experiences I here suggest considering as the 
‘id aspect of insight, or as its infantile prototype. 

h may be of varied kind, oral in nature and 
reproduce the experience of the nursing situation . . . 
But whatever the infantile prototype, all who have 
“Surveyed current analytic views on the meaning of 
insight seem to agree on the point that we are faced 
with an effect of integrative ego tendencies (Kris, 
1956, p. 448). 


The criteria for the development of insight are 
Closely related to the three functions of the ego: 


I should like to refer to three functions of the ego, 
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Which are intimately involved in the gaining of 
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observe its own functions with some measure of 
objectivity, and to the ego's control over the dis- 
charge of affects (Kris, 1956, p. 430). 


Kris poses this important question: Is aware- 
ness necessary for the development of insight? 


Only gradually is the patient—and every patient in a 
different way—enabled to view various parts of his 
unconscious self and the connexions between them. 
But there is another, perhaps less obvious, but not 
less significant difference. It concerns the degree to 
which insight reaches awareness. Interpretation 
naturally need not lead to insight; much or most of 
analytic therapy is carried out in darkness, with here 
and there a flash of insight to lighten the path. A 
connexion has been established, but before insight 
has reached awareness (or, if it does, only for 
flickering moments), new areas of anxiety and con- 
flict emerge, new material comes, and the process 
drives on: thus far-reaching changes may and must 
be achieved, without the pathway by which they 
have come about becoming part of the patient's 
awareness (Kris, 1956, p. 452). 


This statement helps us to understand genetic 
determinants of the development of insight in 
the context of ego psychology. Insight and 
integration need not be verbal, need not reach 
awareness and need not have cognitive manifes- 
tations. Insight is often experienced on a pre- 
verbal level which helps the development of 
feeling of security, wholeness, oneness and 
integration. 


THREE AREAS OF MIND 


Michael Balint proposes a new theoretical 
approach to the understanding of mind. He 
suggests three areas of the mind which are 
operant in man concomitantly; usually one of 
these areas is more prevalent in the individual’s 
style of relationship to himself, to the environ- 
ment, to problem solving and in the analytic 
situation. These three areas or levels are as 
follows (Balint, 1958, pp. 333-4, 337): 


1. Oedipal level. (a) At this level all of the relation- 
ships are triangular, whether based on genital, anal 
or oral experiences. (b) Relationships are inseparable 
from conflict. The conflict is based on ambivalence 
and leads to fixation. (c) At this level adult language 
is used as a basic form of communication. 

2. Basic fault level—this level is basic and more 
primitive than the oedipal level. (a) The events at 
this level are exclusively on a two-person relation- 
ship. (b) This relationship is very special and different 
from the oedipal level. (c) The dynamic forces 
which are functioning at this level are not based on 
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conflict but based on faults or weaknesses in the 
structure. (d) Adult language is not useful for 
communication at this level and words do not have 

3. Creation level. (a) There is no external object. 
(b) The subject is on his own and * his main concern 
is to produce something out of his self’. Creative 
processes, scientific discoveries, mathematical and 
philosophical explorations, development of insight 
and understanding and in the early stages of mental 
and physical illness and the spontaneous recovery 
from them belong to this level. 


Balint conceptualizes that our knowledge of 
the creative level is limited because it is a one- 
person situation. He feels the silent patient also 
belongs to this level and states: 


What I have in mind is the silent patient, a puzzling 
problem to our technique. The pedestrian analytic 
attitude is to consider the silence merely as a symp- 
tom of resistance to some unconscious material 
stemming either from the patient’s past or from the 
actual transference situation. One must add that this 
interpretation is nearly always correct; the patient 
is running away from something, but it is equally 
correct that he is running towards something, i.e. a 
state in which he feels relatively safe and can do 
something about the problem bothering or torment- 
ing him. The something that he will eventually 
produce and then present to us is a kind of ‘ crea- 
tion’... True, we cannot be with him during the 
actual work of creation, but we can be with him in 
the moments just before and immediately after, and, 
in addition, we can watch him from the outside 
during his actual work. Perhaps if we can change 
our own approach—from considering the silence 
as a symptom of resistance to studying it as a 
possible source of information—we may learn 
“ag about this area of the mind (Balint, 1958, 
p. 338). 


Balint’s fresh approach to the psychoanalytic 
study of the mind places passivity, quiescence, 
introspection, creativity and, I may add, medita- 
tion in a new focus for clinical and psycho- 
analytic investigation. In conceptualizing the 
origin of these levels in the context of chrono- 
logical development, he feels it is very simple to 
say that the level of creation came first, then the 
level of basic fault and finally, the level of the 
oedipal conflicts. He wonders whether this 
simplistic formulation could be misleading and 
that the level of creation might be considered as a 
solution, the result of a developmental milestone 
and secondary to the level of basic fault rather 
than primary to it. 
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As we know from embryology, it often b 
during development that an carly complex struct 
is gradually simplified or even completely lost 
later stage. Thus it is thinkable that the earliest 
might be that of primary love and with it the 
of the basic fault, out of which on the one hand 
level of the Oedipus conflict develops by differentia: 
tion, and on the other hand, the level of creation b 
simplification (Balint, 1958, p. 339). 


In the creative level, language and 
cannot express the non-verbal experience of 
silence. In the psychoanalytic situation, 
levels of human development cannot be - 
By the nature of verbalization there is a great 
deal of distortion in the understanding of the 
creative and meditative process. We need an 
conceptual framework and new approaches to 
understand, evaluate and validate the role © 
silence in learning and its significance in int 
grative aspects of ego function. 

Nacht (1964) relates his own clinical 
perience in the analytic situation and unde ines 
the significance of silence in the development 0 
therapeutic alliance and its role in enhanci £ 
integration and maturity in the patient. Hi 
speaks of the uniqueness of the analytic relation- 
ship and explains the special aspects of this 
uniqueness: 


. . . in the course of my personal clinical experie 
I have often had the impression that an element 

this relationship eluded all expression, since often 
the exchanges between patient and analyst were on a 
level where speech no longer took place . . . are SO 
affects born from speech while others can flou! 
only in silence? (Nacht, 1964, p. 299). 


He also questions whether there are some 
forms of communication which are expressed 
and fostered by words and perhaps there are 
others which are prevented by words. 
progress of analytic therapy is related to the 
effect of ‘deep inner attitudes of the analyst 
and these attitudes are more significant tham 
interventions or verbal interpretations. 1 


For some time I have been insisting on the primary 
importance of the role played by the actual uncon- 
scious attitude underlying the conscious attitude. of 
the therapist, because of the exchanges which 
develop beyond words between the unconscious OF 
the physician and that of the patient, and vice versa- 
This exchange, this communication from uncon- 
scious to unconscious, seems to me to find its levet 
in the pre-object phase of the development of th 


person (Nacht, 1964, p. 300). 
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Nacht regards the development of speech in 
children as a new method of communication 
which isolates the subject from the object. 
Language increases and enhances this separation. 
Language is also used to recapture the object by 
the babbling of the infant and calling mother’s 
pame. The need of reunion with mother persists 
for many people, ‘ at their deepest core without 
touching the conscious * (p. 300). 

Nacht postulates that this need 


is the basis for non-verbal relationship in the ana- 
lytic situation. True transference is first born in the 
verbal relationship and could not exist without it— 
but I believe it is the non-verbal relationship which 
gives it substance and significance during the course 
of treatment (p. 300). 


The strength of the unconscious need for total 
union is experienced in the psychoanalytic 
situation by silence. This experience, if the 
analyst is aware of it and allows the temporary 
blossoming of it, will enhance and deepen the 
therapeutic bond and will help the patient to 
explore further the depth of his unconscious for 
further growth and liberation ‘the patient will 
find, in this brief fulfilment of a profound need, 
a new peace and strength which will prove 
invaluable for achieving normal relationships ° 
(p. 301). 

At this stage the analyst should be totally 
accepting of the patient's experience of silence 
and he should be sensitive and silently receptive 
to the ‘ unconscious wish for union-communion’. 

Nacht states: 


-.. this need expresses itself by a certain quality of 
silence which fosters non-verbal relationship between 
the patient and his physician. In the same way it 
can occur when the subject, having eliminated fear 
and aggression, can tolerate a certain enduring 
silence of authentic peace in the deepest regions of 
himself, where he feels finally not only in agreement 
but even in communion with the object. In this 
state, experienced as a kind of oneness, all opposition 
and all ambivalence lose their sense and their 
raison d’étre (Nacht, 1964, p. 301). 


These fleeting moments are essential to the 
resolution of transference neurosis and to the 
freedom of the patient from his neurotic binds. 
Integration, freedom of choice, and liberation 
Tom repetitive-compulsive behaviour and driven 
attitudes are the outcome of these peak moments 
of Psychoanalytic experience. To help the 
Patient achieve this state, the analyst ‘ must first 


be capable of it [silence] himself. . .” 
concludes: 


roots (Nacht, 1964, p. 303). 


METAPSYCHOLOGY OF SILENCE IN MEDITATION: 
SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Meditation is a temporary suspension of 
motility and speech. By voluntary limitation of 
body movement and language the psychic 
energy and attention cathexis are directed 
internally toward fantasies, daydreaming, pre- 
conscious mental processes and body perception. 
At the beginning of any meditative experience 
there is an upsurge of free-floating thoughts, 
memories of the past and present, and fantasies. 
Primary process emerges in the form of fantasy. 
The individual who meditates with the help of an 
experienced guide becomes more aware of his 
instinctual tendencies and his animalistic desires 
such as anger and passion. He is encouraged to 
observe these fantasies but not to act upon them. 
He verbalizes his fantasies to his guide on a 
regular basis but the emphasis is not on ver- 
balization as it is in the psychoanalytic situation. 
He is encouraged to continue to meditate and to 
use the internal breathing of a mantra or zikr to 
gradually transcend the world of fantasy within 
himself and reach a state of no thought. The 
state of no thought, void, nirvana or fana is not 
easy to achieve. Many meditators never reach 
this state, and those who do are often not able 
to express their experience in words, They 
might explain their experience as follows: 


I felt for a few moments a complete silence within 
myself. There was no thought, no desire, no wish 
and no fantasy. It was not a blackout because I was 
aware of my heart beat, my breathing, and even 
the most quiet noise around me but at the same time 
I felt one with all parts of myself within me and the 
things around me. The only thing I could feel was 
the deepest experience of peace and contentment. 
J felt totally secure and full of trust. I know I am 
not doing justice in explaining this experience in 
words because it is so deep that words cannot 
describe it. If you have experienced it you know 
what I am talking about and if you have not it is 
hard for you to feel it through my spoken words. 
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experiences, but at the has 
to Nacht’s union-communion in 
the psychoanalytic situation. 

Through meditation and active use of silence 
a profound but temporary and controlled 
regression occurs. This deep experience helps 
the individual regress to the preverbal level of 
ego state or to somatosymbiotic phase of the 
mother-child relationship. The re-experience of 
this preverbal phase of union with mother and 
the environment rekindles temporarily the phase 
of * basic trust ’. 

Erikson (1963) defines this stage of basic trust 
as follows: 


What we here call trust coincides with what 
Therese Benedek has called confidence. If I prefer 
the word * trust ’, it is because there is more naiveté 
and more mutuality in it: an infant can be said to be 
trusting where it would go too far to say that he has 
confidence. The general state of trust, furthermore, 
implies not only that one has learned to rely on the 
sameness and continuity of the outer providers but 
also that one may trust oneself and the capacity of 
one’s own organs to cope with urges . . . (Erikson, 
1963, pp. 247-8). 


This basic trust is modified as the child grows 
and language and motility develop concomi- 
tant with the separation and individuation 
phase. Daily frustrations and frequent, subtle 
traumatic experiences in the child’s relationship 
with mother and the environment have a 
cumulative and troublesome effect on him. 

Khan (1963), in introducing the concept of 
cumulative trauma, refers to these frequent and 
minute traumatic experiences. He states: 


My argument is that cumulative trauma is the 
result of the breaches in the mother’s role as a 
protective shield over the whole course of the child’s 
development, from infancy to adolescence—that is 
to say, in all those areas of experience where the 
child continues to need the mother as an auxiliary 
ego to support his immature and unstable ego 
functions . .. Cumulative trauma thus derives from 
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the strains and stresses that an infant child em- 
periences in the context of his ego dependence om 
the mother as his protective shield and auxiliary ego 
(Khan, 1963, pp. 290-1). 


Khan emphasizes that these strains and 
stresses occur continuously and that they are not 
similar to a major traumatic experience in the 
child’s life; he states: ‘ in this context it would be 
more accurate to say that these breaches over 
the course of time and through the develop- 
mental processes cumulate silently and invisibly" 
(p. 291). 

The breaches in protective shielding * set up a 
compulsion in the relatively mature child and 
the grown adult to connect the imbalances and 
dissociations in ego integration’ (Khan, 1963, 
p. 296). I hypothesize that the cumulative 
trauma is the basis of compulsion to repeat 
and the precursor of maladaptive defence 
mechanisms. 

In meditation, the controlled but deep 
regression returns the individual to his earliest 
fixation points and to the re-experience of 
minute and silent traumas of the separation and 
individuation phase on a silent and non-verbal 
level. This revisit and re-experience frees the 
psychic energies which are bound and over 
cathected in all of these minute, numerous silent 
traumas and makes it available as a form of 
neutralized and free psychic energy in the 
service of ego. Thus cumulative trauma which is 
experienced in silence is re-experienced and 
mastered again in silence. 

The internal peace and harmony experienced 
by the great Yogis, Sufis and Zen masters might 
be related to this phenomenon of creative silence 
in meditation and to their ability to use tem- 
porary, but regulated, deep regression to master 
their internal cumulative traumas. Compulsive, 


repetitive and driven behaviours and fantasies 


give way to the feeling of peace, freedom and 
enlightenment. According to the Bhagavad 
Gita, ‘ he who cannot meditate must not expect 
peace; and without peace, how can anyone expect 
happiness ?’ 
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THE MASOCHISTIC DEFENCE OF THE ‘DOUBLE MASK’: ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO IMPOSTURE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASOCHISTIC 
CHARACTER 

An individual with a masochistic character 
organization typically manifests dependent atti- 
tudes in proportion to the degree of masochism— 
‘the more masochistic, the more dependent he is. 
The consistent occurrence of serious dependency 
oblems in association with masochism indi- 
that there has been a substantial dis- 
bance in the mother-child relationship. 
narily, one expects a mother to help her 
child towards increasing self-sufficiency by 
jeans of praise, encouragement and approval, 
henever she believes that her child is likely to 
ter a situation; at the same time, she should 
furnish protection and aid when circumstances 
are beyond the child’s capacity to act adequately 
on his own. The child’s father should be expected 
lo participate in fostering the development of 
ma attitudes and behaviour without inter- 
ence from oedipal rivalry (in the case of a 
y) or incestuous impulses (in the case of a girl). 
owever, investigation of the childhood of the 
sochistic person generally reveals that his 
nts had been seriously limited in preparing 
child for independent adult functioning and 
e full use of his innate potential. A common 
milial pattern is as follows. The child is 
volved with a mother possessing some or all of 
traits: (1) detachment, (2) narcissism, 
exploitativeness, (4) domination, (5) neurotic 
yrdom with a penchant for complaining 
and criticizing. Such traits imply a pathological 
Overconcern with oneself and a markedly cur- 
tailed capacity for awareness of a child’s (or 
yone’s) feelings and needs. Their husbands 
just to them through passive-compliant with- 
wal, or by involvement in a constant struggle 
domination, punctuated by complaints, 
demands and quarrels. Exaggerated and unfair 
deprecation of each other is commonplace in 
yy h marriages, but it often centres on reality 
factors, such as a husband’s inability to earn a 


living consistently, or a wife’s slovenly house- 
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keeping. The withdrawn father, being in- 
different to the child’s troubles with mother, is 
experienced by the child as disinterested, and 
hence as disliking the child. The more aggressive 
type of father is more overtly hostile, insofar as 
he vents hostility on the child as well as on his 
wife and others; like the withdrawn father, he 
is unavailable to the child in dealing with 
mother. Consequently, both mother and father 
are experienced by the child as hostile to him: 
they both demand compliance with their needs 
and wishes, while ignoring or discouraging the 
child’s strivings for his satisfactions—a type of 
parent-child relationship aptly described by 
Flugel (1948). If achievements are demanded by 
such a parent, these are predominantly for the 
narcissistic gratification of the parent, even 
though the achievements may be consistent with 
desirable developmental goals. The child’s 
own welfare is largely disregarded and no 
attempt is made to encourage the child to feel 
more self-sufficient or more mature by reason of 
his accomplishment. To illustrate: (1) A 10-year- 
old girl is expected to perform the duties of a 
trained nurse in caring for her hypochondriacal 
mother, while getting no recognition or praise 
for her remarkably competent nursing care. (2) 
A father feels tremendous pride when he shows 
off his brilliant 12-year-old son’s encyclopaedic 
store of knowledge, but he never indicates the 
value of this asset for the boy’s development. 
Such overt and covert hostility from parents 
should generate reactive anger and hostility in 
the child, but this would be contrary to the 
parents’ wish for compliance with their needs. 
The child may repress his hostile feelings, as has 
been demanded, or he may express his resent- 
ment and elicit additional parental hostility in 
the form of scolding or punishment. Approval 
and love are conditional upon catering to his 
parents’ wishes and suppressing the hostile 
feelings generated by these impositions. Since 
these parents never appear satisfied with their 
child’s degree of compliance, the child feels 
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inadequate in failing to please them, especially 
if he has been unsuccessful in repressing his 
anger at them. In childhood, success in repressing 
anger is most likely if no cause for anger is 
consciously felt, so that there is no need for 
deliberate effort to conceal anger. This is 
accomplished if the child regards his parents’ 
demands as reasonable, just and possible of 
fulfilment; he cannot rightfully resent their 
wishes. As long as he remains unable to do what 
they want, his inadequacy in so doing convinces 
him that he is as yet undeserving of their 
acceptance and love. Identifying with one or 
both parents, he reproaches himself as the one 
who is at fault, having exonerated his parents 
because their demands are supposedly appro- 
priate. Their love is presumed to be available 
but withheld until he merits it. The hope of some- 
how attaining their love motivates the child to 
try all the more to please them with dependent- 
compliant-unhostile behaviour, and anxiety 
signals any deviations from this behaviour. The 
wish to avoid anxiety is therefore the motivating 
force for the maintenance of this behaviour 
pattern. Performance has the purpose of 
placating and satisfying the parent, while the 
child’s own needs for mastery and self-expression 
are subordinated as being inconsequential. The 
consistent pressure to avoid the anxiety stem- 
ming from opposing his parents results in the 
fixation of the introjected parental attitudes as 
permanent characterological forces, in the form 
of: (1) expecting others (not just parents) to 
regard him as unlikeable; (2) needing to strive 
for acceptance, despite the conviction that he 
does not merit it; (3) feeling inferior and 
unlikeable; (4) exaggerated dependency needs 
because of feelings of insecurity and reluctance 
to make efforts towards mastery and self- 
reliance. 


THE MASK OF CHILDHOOD 


As the child enters adolescence, avoidance of 
self-assertive, independent behaviour becomes 
increasingly inappropriate and restricting, but 
strong unconscious factors cause it to continue 
into adulthood: he reacts reflexively with anxiety 
whenever circumstances call for independent 
self-assertion. Despite adult competence, in- 
telligence and talents, repression is maintained 
in the following ways: (1) he has learned to 
exaggerate his faults and imperfections; (2) he 
constantly sets new goals for himself, the attain- 
ment of his previous goals having been made 
insignificant (as if absolute ‘perfection’ is 
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equated with adult competence); (3) he continues 
to look to one or both parents for advice or 
approval, or assigns a similar role to someone 
else who will tell him what to do, encourage him, 
show pleasure in his accomplishments, and fulfil 
the role of the parental figure who must not be 
offended or angered; (4) by obscuring, denying or 
sabotaging his actual adult aptitudes and abili- 
ties, he maintains his conviction that genuine 
adult functioning is impossible for him. Un- 
favourable comparison of others with himself 
aids in picturing himself as unsuccessful as an 
adult. Nevertheless, the conscious desire to 
reach this goal leads to attempts to present 
himself falsely as a well-functioning adult, while 
feeling secretly insecure, dependent and guilty of 
deception. 

In some instances (as in the cases to be 
described), the childhood history reveals that the 
boy considers his father to have serious short- 
comings, which are confirmed by what he hears 
from his mother and from others: he perceives 
a father whom he may actually surpass even 
while he is still a child (often early in the latency 
period). If he regards his father, rightly or 
wrongly, as competing with him and very likely 
as becoming enraged if the boy ‘ shows up” his 
father by excelling in some important way, then 
the oedipal rivalry with the father is no longer 
a transient fantasy-formation, but a reality to 
be reckoned with. In criticizing and complaining 
about such a father, the mother compares her 
husband unfavourably to her son; she often 
encourages her son to demonstrate that he 
possesses greater adult competence than his 
father—but she does so only to serve her own 
dealings with the father. In this way, the mother 
keeps oedipal rivalry as an active factor for the 
child throughout the latency period and into 
puberty and adolescence. Anticipating jealous 
rage from his father, the boy placates him by 
constantly guarding against the display of 
whatever would ‘show up’ his father’s defi- 
ciencies, and his anxiety keeps him alert to this 
danger. The child would be most wary about 
whatever aspects of adulthood appeared to be 
the specific inadequacies in his father, ©8 
education, vocational success, judgement, like- 
ability, emotional stability, assertiveness, sexu 
adequacy, etc. He would also be anxious to 
conceal his mature ability to perceive the faults 
and assets of other persons (especially those of 
his parents), since he would dread the revelation 
that he is quite capable of sizing up his fathers 
faults. To seek his father’s love, he would try t° 
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present immature behaviour, with proficiency 
only in those areas which seem no threat to his 
father (e.g. school work or athletics) and in- 
adequacy in ‘sensitive’ areas (e.g. judicious 
handling of purchases, self-confidence in dealing 
with adults, successful association with the 
opposite sex). The overall influence of both 
parents is to dissuade the boy from identifying 
with his father while making him fear identifica- 
tion with a more competent male. As he matures, 
he must maintain constant vigilance to avoid 
progress in those ‘sensitive’ areas—which 
requires continuous (conscious or unconscious) 
comparison with his father, and a competitive 
orientation. However, the boy’s efforts to 
remain overtly child-like cannot be maintained 
in static form. Reality considerations—initially 
parental expectations and pressures—cause the 
boy to strive for greater maturity. But it is 
experienced as something forced upon him rather 
than something he desires. The immaturity 
fostered by fear of the father may also be abetted 
by a worrisome overprotective mother who 
simultaneously and inconsistently pressures her 
son towards adult achievement as well as 
towards remaining dependent. 

The masochist’s dependent orientation includes 
an infantile conception of love and acceptance: 
to be babied is to be loved; to be expected to 
fend for oneself is to be rejected and unloved. 
Acknowledgement of mature self-sufficiency 
therefore implies loss of mother’s love, since she 
no longer babies him; and it means loss of 
father’s love, by reason of his expected jealous 
rage at being surpassed by his son. To evade his 
mother’s pressure towards mature behaviour, he 
fragments her demands into a series of separate 
individual tasks, oblivious of the fact that these 
separate tasks amount to adult competence. 
Since the anxiety reaction which discourages 
mature attitudes remains fixed as the child 
grows into adolescence and adulthood, incon- 
trovertible milestones on the road to maturity 
are either ignored (e.g. behaving like a small 
schoolboy when entering college) or experienced 
as an emotional crisis (e.g. intense anxiety when 
invited to one’s first teenage party). The cases of 
success anxiety cited by Ovesey (1962) all show 
this type of ‘ milestone anxiety °. Even in adult- 
hood there is a vague feeling that one is still in 
the process of growing up and still in need of a 
parental guide and overseer. Sometimes a 
parent continues in this dominant role beyond 
the offspring’s childhood and adolescence; in 
other instances a sibling may take over, or 
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there may be a succession of * best friends ° who 
fulfil this function; and not infrequently mar- 
riages rely on the mutual attraction of the 
* leaner’ and the ‘ leaned upon’. The dominant 
person in this dyad is a kind of ‘ mothering’ 
figure who can be pleased by the partner’s 
individual ‘ acts of maturity’ offered as ‘ gifts’, 
but who would be threatened by more genuine 
adult behaviour. 

As Tabachnick (1964) and Giovacchini (1967) 
have indicated, the dependent-masochistic 
patient in psychoanalytic treatment forgets that 
it is he who has hired the analyst and attempts 
to put the analyst in the role of the parental 
overseer who demands services from the patient. 
Consistent with his behaviour elsewhere, he is 
afraid to antagonize the analyst, tends to keep a 
* respectful’ distance from him, and is anxious 
to please by doing what is supposedly expected 
of him. He tends to belittle himself and to 
display helplessness, behaving as if waiting to be 
told what to think and what to do. Equality 
with or superiority to the analyst is regarded as 
dangerous, and the end of therapy is viewed as 
far off and possibly unsuccessful. Thus there is 
the recapitulation of the childhood interrelation- 
ship with a parent and with any latter-day 
parental substitute figure. 


THE DOUBLE MASK 


In his daily life and in the analytic situation, 
the picture of the adult dependent-masochistic 
patient is that of a person who must maintain 
the feeling that he can never do what he is 
supposed to do but must keep trying; he must 
deny any evidence of adult competence and must 
feel the need for someone to guide, advise and 
encourage him. He believes that he could at 
best only pretend to be a competent adult, by 
perpetrating a deception on people (clearly 
described by Ovesey (1962) in his patients). Any 
signs of genuine competence would cause such 
great anxiety that it would have to be quickly 
dispelled in some manner. In effect, he appears 
to be behaving like a child who must master 
adult behaviour without growing up—as if he 
were wearing the ‘mask’ of childhood, pre- 
tending to be a child faced with the task of 
acting as an adult. A child can only imitate an 
adult but not be one, as when a small boy pre- 
tends to be a cowboy or a small girl plays house. 
Similarly, the dependent-masochistic patient, 
having donned the ‘mask’ of childhood, 
pretends he can act like an adult: he super- 
imposes the ‘ mask’ of adulthood over the first 
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‘mask’. He clings with desperation to the 
childhood * mask’, in response to the threat of 
great anxiety upon revelation of true adult 
competence underneath. But the adult * mask’ 
is readily shed whenever there is a threat that it 
will be taken for genuine adulthood. Such a 
person therefore functions as if he is wearing 
two masks superimposed on one another, and 
a convenient term for this defence is ‘the 
double mask defence ’. 


RELATIONSHIP TO IMPOSTURE 


The psychopathology of the impostor shows 
some parallels to the foregoing picture, although 
the impostor is generally much more disturbed 
than the patients described in this presentation. 
The impostor depicted by Abraham (1925), 
‘who felt himself unloved in his childhood, had 
an inner urge to show himself as “ lovable ” to 
everybody . . . only to prove . . . soon afterwards 
how unworthy he is of such feeling. . . just when 
he had become everybody’s favourite °. Deutsch 
(1955) found that all impostors ‘ have to hide 
under a strange name to materialize a more or 
less reality-adapted fantasy . . . the more effec- 
tively [one impostor] functioned in reality, the 
more anxiety he developed . . . he felt like an 
impostor in his new role, that of doing honest 
work’. The impostor assures himself that his 
success is not real and therefore constitutes no 
threat to his oedipal rival, as pointed out by 
Freud (1916): 


It is not at all unusual for the ego to tolerate a wish 
as harmless so long as it exists in phantasy alone and 
seems remote from fulfilment ... The forces of 
conscience which induce illness in consequence of 
success . . . are closely connected with the Oedipus 
complex, the relationship to father and mother. 


Greenacre (1958) found the childhood back- 
ground of impostors to have certain factors in 
common: the mother of the impostor was over- 
possessive as well as ambivalent in her concern 
for her child; she would reproach, despise or 
attack the father, while praising and showing off 
her child. The father was detached or else 
absent; if present, he was ineffectual and dis- 
appointing in his achievements: 


By placing the child in a position of definite super- 
jority to the father . . . there is serious imbalance of 
the oedipal relationship, the child being able to as- 
sume an uncontested supersedence over its father... 
[which] favours a reliance on omnipotent fantasy in 
other aspects of self-evaluation ... Aggravated fear 
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of the father based on hostility unrelieved by any 
possibility of positive identification with him . . 
It is indeed striking . . . how much the fraud is clearly 
directed at the father . . . [with] repeated fluctuation 
between attack and identification. 


These findings parallel in an exaggerated form 
the personal histories of the ‘double mask’ 
patients. 

Like the impostor, the ‘ double mask’ maso- 
chistic patient seeks to avoid anxiety by guaran- 
teeing to himself that his performance is creating 
an impression which he could unmask as false 
whenever he is threatened with unbearable 
anxiety. Also, like the impostor, the unconscious 
determinant of the anxiety is a great fear of 
surpassing the father precisely because it seems 
so easy to do. However, the impostor rejects 
his own identity much more completely and 
consciously than the ‘double mask’ patient, 
whose attitudes and behaviour are largely 
influenced by unconscious factors. Although the 
impostor is aware of his intelligence and his 
talents, and knows that he is using them under 
false pretences, he is unaware of the compelling 
reason for his avoidance of equivalent achieve- 
ment under his own identity—the dread of 
surpassing a paternal figure—which remains 
buried in the unconscious since impostors do not 
appear to be very accessible to psychoanalytic 
treatment. On a conscious level, the ‘ double 
mask’ masochist regards himself as striving for 
adult achievement but having limited potential: 
he is often convinced that his anxiety is in the 
nature of fear of failure and only through the 
psychoanalytic process does he become aware of 
his real potential and his fear of success. Therapy 
brings to consciousness the imposturous 10- 
fluences that were interfering with realistic and 
efficient utilization of innate mature capacities. 
It is only then that the patient recognizes his 
utilization of the ‘ double mask’ defence, after 
which he can be guided to insight into the oedipal 
origins of his impostor-like defences. 


CASE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The following case histories illustrate the 
clinical manifestations of the ‘double mask 
defence °: 

Case 1 t 

Lewis, a young engineer, and member of the 
faculty of an engineering college, is highly 
regarded by his colleagues and students and is 
progressing satisfactorily in his career. Never- 
theless he pictures himself as mediocre because of 
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a fancied lack of mathematical proficiency. He 
was anxious to achieve * perfection’ while at 
the same time he felt this was beyond him. He 
had a tendency to stop working when he saw 
that he was approaching the solution to the 
problem in which he was engaged; he would have 
to push himself to complete it, and in discussing 
this he remarked, ‘ Maybe I’m afraid I'll be 
right.’ On occasions when he had to wade 
laboriously through difficult reading matter, he 
would have the discouraging feeling of ‘ not 
making enough progress’, while being at the 
same time fully aware that anyone else would 
have equal difficulty with such intricate and 
complicated material. He always sought to have 
someone available to help him ‘in case I get 
stuck’. He would constantly worry about dis- 
approval by his superiors, especially for fear of 
being discovered as a mediocrity who was poorly 
informed in his field. Although he had come to 
analysis because of a sexual problem—impotence 
with his wife—he did not talk about sexual 
matters for many months, nor did he express 
much emotion about anything he did bring up. 
His productions consisted largely of a narrative 
account of events past and present, with the 
assumption that this was what I wanted to hear 
from him. He behaved towards me as if I were a 
distant authoritarian figure, whom he had better 
not displease or offend. When I reminded him 
of the incongruity of his avoidance of any dis- 
cussion of sexual matters when his chief com- 
plaint was a sexual one, he realized this, but still 
found it very difficult to dwell on his sexual 
thoughts; whatever he did say seemed to come 
forth in child-like obedience to my ‘ order’ to 
“talk sex’. With me, as with others who seemed 
his superiors, he behaved like a boy who must 
show respect and deference to his elders. He 
always spoke in a calm businesslike manner, 
and throughout his life it had been rare that he 
ever expressed much anger to anyone. Neverthe- 
less, his first dream (in the 56th session) was as 
follows: 


Thad an argument with my father. I spoke sharply 
to him. I don’t recall feeling scared in the dream. 
He didn’t seem as angry as J was... That evening 
was particularly bad—I woke up several times— 
Scared, I did have an argument with my father two 
days earlier. 


Lewis’s father was an asocial man with little 
formal education (he was especially poor in 
Mathematics) but a self-taught and expert car 
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mechanic and carpenter. He was given to out- 
bursts of great rage when frustrated by his work. 
Lewis’s mother had to humour and tolerate her 
husband on these occasions, which were 
numerous both at his car repair shop and at his 
woodwork shop at home. She covertly taught 
Lewis to do likewise, and not to question why 
his father had these irrational outbursts. When 
Lewis helped his father at his work, his father 
would often impatiently take over “to show me 
how to do it’, with the implication that it was 
really impossible for the boy to learn to do it 
correctly. Lewis had a rather distant relationship 
with his mother and an older sister, both of whom 
appeared interested solely in his progress as a 
student. As an adolescent, he felt that he looked 
‘too young’ and therefore girls would not be 
interested in him, though he had a strong desire 
for their company, including sexual desires. 
The friendship with the girl who became his wife 
had developed largely because of her rather 
aggressive interest in him, which he welcomed. 
Lewis had adapted himself to evade his father’s 
anticipated hostility by not competing with him 
in those areas of adulthood which his father 
seemed to claim as his own prerogative—manual 
skills, displays of anger, equality with other 
adults, and sexuality. In addition, he sought to 
picture himself as poor in mathematics, as if 
trying not to compete with his father in this area 
too. But general proficiency as a student seemed 
no threat to his father. Although he did get 
married, Lewis did not feel this was an adult 
action, since he had passively assented to his 
wife’s wishes, and especially since he was 
impotent. He was anxious to maintain his 
marriage because he was extremely ashamed of 
exposing his marriage as a failure. He had 
always been ashamed of revealing ‘ weakness ° in 
himself. In the session preceding his first dream, 
he said: ‘I’m afraid if I continue speaking PI 
burst out crying. I’m ashamed of crying in front 
of you, or anybody. I feel weak enough without 
crying—a hopeless baby.’ Being an engineer 
seemed to be ‘kid stuff’, since he was still 
“going to school’ for his doctorate, which he 
pictured as in the far-off future. He regarded 
himself as not really meriting a Ph.D. degree, but 
hoped he would get it somehow nevertheless. 
When his students addressed him as ‘ Doctor ’ 
it made him uncomfortable, and this discomfort 
persisted even after he received his Ph.D. 

In spite of this picture of adult ineptitude, he 
was fully aware of the following: he had always 
had a strong heterosexual drive, and he was 
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greatly disturbed by his impotence; he recognized 
that he well deserved his reputation for excel- 
lence as an engineer, researcher and instructor, 
and he could rightly regard himself as on a par 
with many faculty members whom he esteemed; 
he had substantial mechanical skill with his 
hands, which he did not flaunt before his father; 
he had always succeeded with every difficult 
mathematical problem to which he had properly 
applied himself; and finally, he sought psycho- 
analytic treatment because he knew his basic 
fear was taking his proper place in the adult 
world. A dream in his 155th session illustrates 
that Lewis knew full well when he was concealing 
his true abilities: 


I was spraying white paint on the walls of a room. 
I removed the loose wallpaper but I sprayed paint 
over the adherent wallpaper. Then my father comes 
in and says, ‘ That’s not the way to do a good job— 
you should remove all the wallpaper.’ I said I’m not 
interested in doing such a good job, so it would be 
good enough the way I did it. My father got angry, 
but not at me. He was talking to someone else, 
maybe my mother. 


He was reminded of this dream by my com- 
ment that he was afraid of success, not failure. 
The manifest content indicates quite clearly that 
Louis wished to appear to be only ‘good 
enough’ while aware that he could do better if 
he chose. Another dream, in his 390th session, 
shows his true opinion of his father: 


I was waiting for my father to come from some- 
where ... He was already in the same room... 
Some anxiety on my part that he had difficulty in 
coming there. Another man was there. My father 
was seated, he looked quite tired, his suit was in a 
worn-down stage, his tie was loosely knotted. I 
thought I'll take off his tie, make him more com- 
fortable, open the button of his collar. I did so, and 
he got rather angry about it and told me to go away. 
I decided it was embarrassing that I was treating him 
like a baby. I got angry at him for this. I said: 
* Go to hell, drop dead.’ But I said it to myself, not 
out loud. The other man seemed to be a friend of 
my father’s. Maybe his presence made my father 
embarrassed at my treating my father as too old to 
do it for himself. I woke up very angry. 


Thus, if Lewis displays ineptness himself, his 
father does not get angry at him, but when he 
exposes his father’s ineptness, his father’s anger 
does turn against Lewis. His father’s embarrass- 
ment at being treated like a baby is reminiscent 
of Lewis’s own feeling of embarrassment if he 
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cried like a baby in my presence. He would do 
nothing to show that he was really an adult in 
spite of his crying; he preferred to suppress his 
urge to cry and present a façade of calm maturity, 
He wished to play the role of an emotionally 
unstable man (as his father had been) who can 
conceal his emotional instability: no display of 
anger, no display of crying. He had put on the 
‘mask’ of an emotionally unstable, child-like 
person, and covered it with the ‘ mask” of 
maturity. Instead of striving for the maximum 
in genuine maturity, he sought ‘ perfection’ in 
the form of a ‘perfect’ cover for the ‘ child 
mask’, while secretly knowing he could at any 
time reveal that he’s ‘ not really grown up’. 


Case 2 


Mervin, a 35-year-old advertising executive, 
had come to analysis because of depression, 
inability to function on his job, and an unhappy 
marriage which was about to end in divorce on 
Mervin’s initiative. He was holding a job quite 
suitable to his experience and background, but 
he found himself unable to do his work. He 
would sit in his office idling away the time, 
hoping he would not be discovered loafing and 
trying to deceive his employer into thinking that 
he was working. He enlisted the help of his 
secretary in covering up his negligent inactivity; 
out of pity for his apparent inability to work, 
she would do some of his work for him. She 
had become involved in an affair with him 
shortly after he had started this job. It was not 
depression which prevented him from performing 
properly at his work, but a strong need to con- 
vince his boss that he was doing well while 
actually being indolent. It seemed a great 
satisfaction to ‘ get something for nothing "to 
collect his pay while doing very little to justify 
his salary. He knew he was quite capable 0 
excellent work, but resented producing at top 
efficiency. He was only mildly depressed while 
he felt relatively secure in his job, but became 
much more depressed, as well as anxious, when 
it became clear that he would be fired. He had 
behaved similarly in previous jobs and in sub- 
sequent ones—until he reached a point 1 
analytic treatment when he had no further need 
for such self-destructive manoeuvres. There was 
a similar pattern in his marriage. He had 
married a girl who was then earning more money 
than himself; he was pleased that she was the 
major breadwinner because it relieved him of the 
anxious burden of having to support a wife. She 
had also been his secretary when they first met, 
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and she had also found herself aiding him in 
work which was not properly in her domain as a 
secretary. Even when she stopped work in order 
to bring up their two daughters, Mervin still had 
a vague feeling of dependence on her and pas- 
sively allowed her to make decisions of various 
kinds. She was a very inhibited woman, showed 
little affection, and was quite frigid sexually. For 
the last five of their 12 years of married life, she 
had refused sexual relations entirely, and Mervin 
had tolerated this without giving himself an 
adequate reason—other than wanting to be 
agreeable and to avoid conflict. It took him five 
years to come to the conclusion that this was an 
absurd situation for a married couple. His 
wife’s adamant refusal to seek psychotherapy 
forced Mervin to take steps to terminate the 
marriage. However, in spite of strong warnings 
and objections from his attorney, he insisted on 
letting himself be bound by a divorce agreement 
that was financially unfair to himself and which 
permitted his wife to move to a distant state with 
the children. His logic in the matter was dictated 
by his wish to be kind to his wife and daughters, 
whom he lumped together as if his relationship 
with all three was identical. He was completely 
unaware of any anger or resentment towards his 
wife at that time; he was just unhappy that his 
marriage had to end in this unfortunate way. 
Although quite cognizant of his assets, Mervin 
tended to belittle himself, would be pessimistic 
about his future (including his analysis), and 
would try to figure out how to tolerate a worsened 
situation rather than how to improve it. He 
tended to wait passively rather than take action, 
so that he had allowed himself to remain in a 
job until he was fired instead of leaving when he 
knew he would soon be discharged. He felt 
anxiety with each new boss lest he appear ‘ not 
good enough’ for the responsibilities assigned 
to him. Similarly, in analysis he was afraid to 
offend me, behaved formally, and seemed always 
to be waiting for me to do something for him. 
Mervin was the son of Jewish immigrant 
parents, His mother was‘ strong’ and aggressive, 
and she dominated her husband and children. 
Mervin’s father was timid, passive and not a 
very good provider; he was ashamed of his lack 
of fluency in English and had to depend on his 
children to write English, take care of bills, etc. 
To quote Mervin: ‘I am superior to my father 
in many ways but I’m reluctant to admit it. I 
must have felt that he knew everything but he 
Wouldn’t tell me. I felt terrible resentment 
because he was my only image of another man. 
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My father never got angry.’ Mervin was an 
only son with four sisters. He was brought up to 
believe that a girl’s life is an easy one, since she 
simply has to wait until she gets married to live a 
carefree life, supported by a husband. A female 
thus has an innate right to lead a parasitic 
existence. On the other hand, Mervin, as a male, 
was pressured by his mother and his oldest sister 
to become a financial success—with the eventual 
prospect of being propelled into becoming the 
host to some parasitic female. Inevitably, he 
was very envious of his sisters and his mother, 
and his yearning to get * something for nothing’ 
was his wish to get what his mother and sisters 
seemed entitled to. Nevertheless, Mervin 
pictured adult women, as well as adult men, as 
universally unhappy: * My father was unhappy. 
I picture an angry Jewish God who doesn’t 
want me to be happy. Any mature person is 
unhappy. Children could be happy in secrecy. 
Their parents would be jealous: they resent their 
children—they’re not concerned with their kids’ 
welfare.’ 

From childhood on, Mervin had occasion to 
observe Bowery bums, and he viewed them as 
cleverly evading the unhappy burdens which his 
father had as a family man. Mervin himself also 
tried to evade these burdens by donning the 
‘ mask’ of a child-like person who (like his 
father) tried to be an adequate provider for his 
family but found it too difficult; he hoped he 
could give the outward appearance of an 
adequate provider (the ‘mask’ of adulthood) 
with the aid of others who would cover up for 
him—just as his father presented the superficial 
picture of adequacy by dressing meticulously, 
having his daughters write letters for him, etc. 
In his marriage, Mervin was secretly pleased 
that he was presumed to be the major bread- 
winner, while in fact his wife was earning much 
more than he was. 


Case 3 


The case of Mary is one in which actual mask- 
ing plays a part. Mary is a young woman who 
had the misfortune to have been born with 
numerous telangiectases on her face, body and 
extremities. She had come to analysis in her 
mid-20s because of depressive periods, inability 
to finish anything she started, intolerable anger 
at both her parents, and a feeling that she was 
unattractive and ‘horrible’. She had been 
using a special cosmetic preparation on her face 
and the exposed parts of her arms and legs. This 
skilfully conceals the discoloration and blends 
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naturally with the rest of the skin. She is a 
rather attractive girl when she uses this special 
make-up, but she will not accept this opinion 
from anybody. She could never believe that it is 
impossible to detect the discoloured areas 
through the cosmetic covering. In the analytic 
situation, she was afraid to anger me, tended to 
keep her distance, never could free associate, and 
seemed to be waiting for some magical solution 
to her problems. 

Mary’s father is an unaffectionate, moody 
man, unpredictable, given to sudden outbursts 
of anger, and he often showed annoyance at the 
sight of Mary’s telangiectases, He demanded 
that she inhibit any kind of emotional display. 
If she expressed any disagreement with him, he 
criticized her sharply for showing disrespect. 
Although her mother seemed generally on good 
terms with him, it seemed impossible for Mary 
to please her father. At one time she had tried 
in vain to impress him by showing she was bright 
in school. She idealized her two older brothers, 
who freely criticized and argued with their 
father, since he was far more permissive with 
them. Since Mary had never tried to be com- 
pletely self-supporting, her father had given her 
money quite freely, though not without com- 
plaining. 

Mary’s mother also has some telangiectases 
but they are on the torso, concealed by clothing 
and therefore ordinarily not visible. She is a 
rather inhibited woman who always tried to 
avoid irritating her husband and instructed 
Mary (but not Mary’s brothers) to act similarly. 
She expected Mary to reconcile herself to her 
discoloured skin as well as to her father’s hostile 
attitude to her. She implied that Mary might 
change her father’s attitude to her if she showed 
him the respect that her mother showed. In 
subtle ways, Mary’s mother fostered an attitude 
of child-like helplessness in Mary, while never 
encouraging her towards adult self-sufficiency. 

While always presenting a feminine manner, 
Mary had wanted to be a boy, from an early age, 
in order to gain her father’s acceptance. She 
felt that her mother was only tolerated by her 
father, in contrast to his evident approval and 
acceptance of her brothers. Up to the age of 13, 
Mary stubbornly refused to use any cosmetic 
covering on her skin, still resisting reconciling 
herself to the permanence of the condition—just 
as it was difficult for her to reconcile herself to 
the permanence of her femininity. By the age of 
18 she had developed an interest in boys, in 
the face of her father’s hostile disparagement of 
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any and all of her male friends. It is not sur- 
prising that she had no respect for any fellow 
who showed the ‘ poor judgement’ of getting 
interested in her—as if her father’s rejecting 
attitude was the only sensible one. Yet, despite 
her failure to finish college, she is an intelligent, 
well-informed person, who is quite talented as a 
painter and pianist, actually a much more 
interesting person than her very constricted 
mother. But because her mother is able to 
suppress her anger quite thoroughly and can 
easily hide her skin discolorations, Mary pictures 
her asa mature woman who adjusts appropriately 
to living with Mary’s father—in contrast to 
Mary herself, who seems like a child insofar 
as she cannot always suppress her angry feelings 
and is never satisfied that she has concealed her 
skin blemishes. 

Being alienated from her father, Mary needed 
to maintain her mother’s love and protection 
which required her not to antagonize her mother 
by expressing any criticism of how mother 
functioned as an adult. Thus Mary would 
ignore her mother’s failure to object to her 
father’s angry tantrums or her failure to request 
that he be at least as permissive with Mary as 
with his sons. Nor would Mary question her 
mother’s judgement in having chosen the kind 
of husband she had married. Instead, she 
seemed to accept her mother’s attributes as those 
of the ‘ normal ’ adult female. During childhood 
Mary removed herself from competition with 
her mother by seeming not to notice these faults 
in her mother, by rejecting cosmetic concealment 
of her blemishes to ensure being ‘ repulsive’ to 
her father, by showing that she could not deal 
amicably with her father, and by being con- 
stantly discontented (either depressed or angry). 
Rather than attempting to show that she can be 
a likeable child, regardless of whether she were 
female or had skin discolorations, she sought 
to picture herself as an obnoxious child by 
reason of her femininity and her skin condition, 
one who is angry because she is not a boy, who 
refuses to emulate her mother, and who 1s 
‘repulsive’ to her father. As she grew into 
adulthood, Mary showed herself to be unable to 
function in college, unable to sustain effective 
work in art and music, and unable to be self- 
supporting. She seemed still to be the ob- 
noxious child, even though now grown to 
maturity. Nevertheless, as an adult, she was now 
fully aware of the abnormal nature of her 
mother’s passive, inhibited personality make-up 
and her father’s obvious peculiarities; she 
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recognized that people regarded her as likeable 
in spite of her constant expectations to the 
contrary; she knew she deserved the praise she 
got for her painting and for her performance at 
the piano; and she knew she had the ability to 
earn her own living if she had to. Mary’s first 
* mask’ is a false picture of herself as still the 
hopelessly obnoxious female child with the 
‘repulsive’ skin. She must try to conceal this 
*repulsiveness’ with a second * mask’ which 
should present her as trying to succeed in mature 
behaviour that might surpass that of her 
mother: (1) the cosmetic disguise which should 
make her look ‘not repulsive’ and therefore 
acceptable to her father and others; (2) efforts 
to suppress and hide her unacceptable anger; 
(3) efforts to be financially independent; (4) 
efforts to make use of her artistic and musical 
potential; (5) efforts to seek a husband better 
than the one her mother had married. Mary 
regards this second ‘ mask’ as a failure, since 
she firmly regards her cosmetic applications as 
unsuccessful; she still cannot sustain efforts at 
painting and playing the piano; her efforts to 
support herself have been half-hearted and 
unsuccessful; and she still does not stifle resent- 
ment and anger at her father. Mary’s mother 
(whose own ‘ mask’ seems successful) therefore 
remains the one preferred by her father, while 
Mary has failed to deceive with her second 
‘ mask ° and remains the obnoxious child who is 
dependent on her parents (especially her mother) 
for supervision and care, which she merits out of 
pity rather than love. Mary’s anxiety about any 
real alteration in her life adjustment has been so 
great that she has remained essentially unchanged, 
and, in spite of my warnings, has married a 
seriously disturbed man very much like her father; 
she discontinued treatment soon thereafter. 
Sadomasochistic involvements are obvious in 
all three cases, both in childhood and in adult- 
hood, but these have not been elaborated in the 
Present discussion except as they pertain to the 
delineation of the ‘double mask defence’. 
Central to the development of the defence is the 
child’s perception that the parent of the same 
Sex is inadequate in some important respect, so 
that the child is frightened by the real possibility 
that he can excel over this parent and thereby 
Suffer severe retaliatory punishment which he 
Must avoid with his limited resources for so 
doing. In all three cases the patient appears to 
assume that the parent tries to conceal his defects 
and would strongly resent exposure of this effort 
at concealment. In donning the childhood 
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* mask’, the patient places himself in the same 
predicament of having defects to hide, which the 
adult *‘ mask’ is intended to accomplish. In 
this way the patient is evading the parent’s 
anticipated jealous rage, as if saying, ‘ You see, 
I am like you. I have the same problem; I too 
have defects to conceal.’ 

The psychoanalytic treatment of these patients 
is characterized by slow progress. The efforts to 
keep the analyst pleased by acting passive and 
subservient, the reluctance to reveal strong affect 
(particularly anger), the occurrence of anxiety 
with the emergence of fuller awareness of one’s 
adult assets, and success-anxiety directed to- 
wards prospects of a satisfactory conclusion of 
the therapy—all these militate against any rapid 
improvement. 


SUMMARY 


The childhood history of many dependent- 
masochistic patients reveals that the child perceives 
the parent of the same sex as being deficient in some 
important adult attributes and is frightened by the 
real possibility that he could easily excel over this 
parent, who is regarded as capable of vengeful 
retaliatory punishment. This persistent oedipal fear 
inhibits striving towards full use of adult potential, 
and fosters dependency and limited achievement. In 
adulthood, to avoid the anxiety that would be 
generated by genuine adult achievement, the depen- 
dent-masochistic individual appears to behave like 
a child who must master adult competence without 
growing up, as if he were wearing the * mask’ of 
childhood and then superimposing on it the * mask ° 
of adulthood. A convenient term for this pheno- 
menon is the ‘ double mask defence ’. Such a patient 
wishes to give the impression of adult competence, 
with the secret feeling that he is falsely convincing 
others of his adequacy as an adult—which is how the 
inadequate parent seems to function. He feels the 
need for a parental overseer, whom he seeks to 
please in order to be liked for his performance 
rather than to gain a sense of mastery and self- 
sufficiency. This is readily observable in the passive— 
compliant-helpless transferential stance taken by 
such patients in psychoanalytic treatment. 

The psychopathology and childhood history of the 
impostor bear a strong resemblance to the masochist’s 
‘ double mask defence’: the impostor is capable of 
achievement only when he knows secretly that he is 
deceiving everyone; effective functioning without 
imposture generates intense anxiety, and even 
eminent success as an impostor often causes such 
intense anxiety as to lead to flight or self-exposure. 
However, the impostor’s character disturbance is 
much more severe than that of the ‘ double mask ° 
masochist, and the childhood traumata more 
extreme. 
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The quest for failure, for the experiencing of 
‘difficulties in life and the continual appeasement 
of a deep need for punishment constitutes a 
pattern with which the analyst must deal in 
most of his patients. Moral masochism of this 
kind, in which sexuality seems, at first glance, to 
play a minor role, has received a great deal of 
attention. Such attention has also been given 
to another form of masochism in which the 
centre of the stage is occupied by a very active 
fantasy life linked directly to sexual satisfaction; 
fantasies in which the subject imagines himself 
being humiliated, maltreated and at the mercy 
of another person. 

In sharp contrast to such cases, the psycho- 
analyst in his normal psychoanalytic practice 
almost never sees the perverse masochist who 
actively experiences physical punishment, who in 
reality lives out with his body something which 
is only a fantasy for others, and who takes 
direct pleasure in this experience. Because such 
people are rarely seen by analysts, most analytic 
writings on the topic of masochism have been 
confined to moral masochism and to so-called 
feminine masochism, even though it is generally 
recognized, following Freud, that the common 
basis of these latter phenomena is to be found in 
erotogenic masochism. 

The interest of masochistic perversions for 
psychoanalytic theory is so self-evident that one 
might expect that anyone given a chance to 
observe a case of this sort would apply himself 
to its study immediately. However, the observa- 
tions reported and discussed in this paper were 
made more than ten years ago. This long delay 
(on my part) is no accident, and probably 
indicated something significant. The material 
Presented here does not come from analytic 
treatment or from psychotherapy, but from two 
consultations. At that time I had the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing the study of this case further 
but did not wish to. Similarly, I put off taking an 
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active interest in the detailed material for a 
considerable time. The practices involved in this 
case, and described in this paper, are sọ extreme 
and dramatic that at first one does not know 
what to say. Everything previously reported on 
this topic seems dull when compared with the 
account of the tortures endured by the subject 
of this account. I have no doubt that what 
follows will inspire a mixture of fascination and 
horrified disbelief in the reader, with the acute 
feeling that all that can be said about it can be 
nothing apart from more or less successful 
rationalization. 

Monsieur M., my subject, perhaps shared this 
view. Despite the great friendliness and direct- 
ness with which he presented himself, he let 
through a mocking and provocative attitude 
towards me, his questioner (cf. Reik, 1941). I 
am sure that my reluctance to study the case is 
explained at least as much by the qualities of 
his relationship to me at that time as by the 
monstrosity of his masochistic practices. 

M. was 65 years old when he was first brought 
to my attention. He had been * discovered ’ by 
a radiologist whom he had consulted following 
a haemoptysis without complications. My 
colleague had given the patient a full physical 
examination, and had meticulously noted all the 
traces of the patient's perverse practices. He 
then had a consultation with the patient, in the 
course of which he had proposed to him that he 
see me. M. accepted the suggestion without 
reservation, commenting that the meeting might 
prove perhaps to be of value one day for others 
who had the same perversion. Moreover, he 
also recognized that he hoped to find, in his 
consultation with me, a situation in which he 
would be humiliated as well as perhaps being 
able to understand his strange condition more 
fully. In effect, his curiosity remained un- 
satisfied, for having read everything he could 
find on masochism, he had regularly been 
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disappointed. As we shall see later, many other 
factors were also involved in his decision. 

M. had both the appearance and habits of a 
man who seemed at peace with himself and the 
world. It was very important to him that those 
around him, who had no knowledge of his 
perversion, should not be given the slighest 
possibility of learning about it. At the time I 
saw him he had retired from work, having been 
a highly qualified electronic technician, Because 
of his competence at work, he had been held in 
such high esteem that he had been able to get 
his employers to agree to a number of conditions 
in regard to his work, particularly in relation to 
hours worked and the length of holidays. He 
had found the idea of having a supervisory 
position, or of exercising authority, particularly 
repugnant. It seemed to him, in principle, that 
to give orders or to receive them was to take 
away his freedom. He was very attached to this 
freedom, which found expression in long and 
solitary walks which occupied his holidays. He 
lived in a small house in the suburbs with his 
adopted daughter and her husband. In short, 
he appeared to lead a life singularly unmarked 
by moral masochism. But when his body was 
exposed the contrast was overwhelming. If we 
accept the idea that quantity and intensity 
characteristically show qualitative modifications 
when they surpass a certain level, we can also 
expect that masochistic practices will not be an 
exception. It is therefore worth setting forth the 
patient’s practices in detail. In addition, enough 
material will be found here to result in a possible 
modification of certain conceptions about this 
sort of masochism. 

I shall begin with a precise list of the tattoos 
which covered practically his whole body (except 
the face). A tattoo (posterior), ‘ Au rendez-vous 
des belles queues ’ (‘ To the meeting place of the 
beautiful pricks’); laterally with an arrow, 
‘Entrée des belles pines’ (‘Entrance for 
beautiful cocks ’); in front, in addition to some 
penises tattooed on his thighs, an impressive 
set: ‘Je suis une salope’, ‘Je suis un enculé’, 
* Vive le masochisme ’, ‘ Je ne suis ni homme ni 
femme, mais une salope, mais une putain, mais 
une chair à plaisir ’, * Je suis une chiote vivante ’, 
“Je me fais pisser et chier dans la bouche et 
javale tout avec plaisir’, ‘ Paime recevoir des 
coups sur tout le corps, frappez fort °, ‘ Je suis 
une salope, enculez-moi °, ‘ Je suis une putain, 
servez-vous de moi comme d’une femelle, vous 
jouirez bien’, ‘Je suis le roi des cons, ma 
bouche et mes fesses s’offrent aux belles pines ’ 
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(‘I'm a dirty whore ’, * I'm fucked ’, * Long live 
masochism ’, * I am neither man nor woman but 
a dirty bitch, a whore just for fucking’, * I'm a 
living shit’, ‘I have people shit and piss in 
my mouth and I swallow it all with pleasure’, 
* My body loves to be hit, hit me hard’, ‘I'm 
a whore, fuck me’, ‘I'm a prostitute, help 
yourself to me like a she-animal, you'll really 
enjoy it’, ‘I am the king of the arse-holes, my 
mouth and my arse are waiting for nice pricks’), 
As far as scars and other traces of masochistic 
practices were concerned, these were no less 
extreme. The right breast had virtually dis- 
appeared. It had been burned with a red-hot 
iron, had had some pointed objects put through 
it, and had been torn away. The navel had been 
transformed into a kind of crater. Some molten 
lead had been introduced into it and had been 
kept from falling out (because of perspiration) 
by means of a metallic stem fused to the lead. 
Some strips of skin had been cut in M.’s back 
to receive hooks so that he could be suspended 
while being penetrated by a man. The little toe 
of his right foot was missing. M. said that he 
had amputated it himself with a hacksaw, at 
the order of a partner, and had evened out the 
irregularities at the end of the bone with a rasp. 
Needles had been introduced almost every- 
where, even into his thorax. His rectum had 
been enlarged ‘to be more like a vagina’. 
Some photographs had been taken during that 
operation. It is of special interest that none of 
the wounds resulting from these acts had been 
followed by any infection or suppuration, even 
when foreign bodies such as needles, nails, 
pieces of glass, etc., had been introduced. 
Similarly, M. had been able to withstand pef- 
fectly the daily ingestion of urine and excrement 
over a period of many years. At the request of 
the physician who had seen him, M. had 
demonstrated a variety of instruments of tor- 
ture: for example, small boards fitted with 
hundreds of spikes, a small wheel with gramo- 
phone needles attached (mounted on a handle) 
which was used to beat him. Finally, it is worthy 
of note that his genitals had not escaped the 
practices described above. 

There was radiological evidence that many 
gramophone needles had even been driven into 
Monsieur M.’s testicles. His penis was entirely 
blue, perhaps as a result of an injection of ink 
into a blood vessel. The end of his penis ha 
been cut open with a razor blade to make the 
orifice larger. A steel ring, several centimetres 
in diameter, had been placed permanently at the 
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end of the penis, after which the foreskin had 
been made into a sort of cushion filled with wax. 
A magnetized needle had been driven into the 
body of the penis. This seemed like a piece of 
perverse humour, for he said, ‘ The penis has 
the power to divert the needle of a compass, 
thus demonstrating its potency’. A second 
ring, which was removable, encircled the 
attachment of the scrotum at the base of the 
penis. 

All of this was completely verifiable. The 
traces of what had been inflicted on M. unam- 
biguously confirmed what M. said. And yet 
(was this due to a defensive attitude on my 
part?) I sometimes doubted (without being able 
to support this doubt with any concrete evi- 
dence) the correctness of a number of un- 
verifiable statements. But why should this 
patient have lied about some points when so 
many others could be confirmed? I did not 
know, yet I kept having vague doubts, in 
particular about his accounts concerning his 
wife and about one instance of violent acting 
out. 

At the age of 25 M. married a cousin (to be 
precise, the daughter of his mother’s brother’s 
son). As she was about 15 years old, it seems 
that a special dispensation was necessary for the 
marriage. This cousin was not at all destined to 
play the well-known role of the authoritarian 
and cruel woman. For she was a masochist 
like M., and it was precisely their common 
perversion that brought them together. Indeed, 
they were to have the opportunity of maltreating 
each other ‘ out of mutual affection’. But the 
relationship between M. and his wife was not 
the main one, for tortures and humiliations 
were more often imposed by one or two other 
parties, always men, who played the sadistic 
role. The part of the victim was shared equally 
by M. and his wife. She endured such extreme 
torture and was dominated by such intense 
perverse needs that she wasted all her strength, 
dying at the age of 23 from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. As an example of her practices, I shall 
only mention the fact that she had herself been 
sexually taken by the sadist while suspended by 
her breasts from butchers’ hooks. On several 
occasions she was crucified © on the ground, for 
in the vertical position there would haye been 
tisk of asphyxiation’. Did M. exaggerate here? 
He left me equally perplexed about his capacity 
to walk distances of up to hundreds of kilo- 
Metres during his holidays. He also mentioned 
another disconcerting incident, claiming to have 
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been the victim, on one occasion, of an attack 
at night. He said that he had reacted to this by 
seizing the aggressor by the throat in such a way 
that he left him for dead. He felt certain that he 
had killed the man, for the next day a body was 
discovered with a fractured larynx. These last 
points had a well-determined function in the 
relation which M. had established with me, 
insofar as they betrayed his deep conviction that 
he possessed an unequalled potency. 

It is useful to stress a few aspects of his 
married life. This was brief, lasting for only 
eight years. First of all, it was a relationship 
rich in affection. M. seems to have been deeply 
attached to his wife, whom he described as 
sweet and loving. * Eight years of marriage "as 
he described it, ‘eight years of happiness with 
never a dark cloud.’ It is worth noting that 
normal sexual activity occurred during the first 
three years of marriage, and this was a source of 
pleasure; but it was carried on in parallel with 
masochistic practices, which therefore do not 
seem to always have been a sine qua non of their 
relationship. The final renunciation of coitus 
was, however, considered by M. to have been 
closely related to the masochistic demands. A 
few years after the birth of their daughter, the 
renunciation of intercourse was ordered by a 
sadist. M.’s wife agreed, and the agreement 
was sealed by the placing of the ring on the 
penis mentioned previously. For M. his wife 
seemed to play a double role. First, while she 
experienced the acts inflicted on her by the 
sadist or sadists (at times there were two of 
them) she gave her husband (who masturbated 
at the same time) the possibility of identifying 
with what she was enduring. Second, she gave 
him an additional opportunity to be humiliated. 
For example, when suffocating between the 
spring frame of the bed and the mattress, he 
was present at the sexual relations which his 
wife was having above him with the partner, 
who had just slapped M., made him kiss his 
hands and feet, and had ordered M. to eat his 
excrement. 

M. was deeply affected by the death of his. 
wife, which was certainly related to the cruelties. 
which she had undergone. He foundered in a 
depressed state, and in turn contracted pul- 
monary tuberculosis, from which he recovered 
completely after two years in a sanatorium. 

The masochistic practices, which had com-: 
pletely stopped during that period. began again, 
chiefly with male ‘ pick-ups °, as the relationship: 
with his former partners had abruptly come to 
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an end. A remarriage with a prostitute, who had 
been chosen in the hope of finding an experi- 
enced partner, ended soon afterwards in divorce. 
The activities of this second woman, particularly 
in her function as a go-between, rendered him 
liable to criminal proceedings, which he did not 
want at any price. M. let it be understood that 
he had been shocked by the lack of morality of 
his new companion. From this marriage he 
retained nothing except a young servant girl, 
whom he had adopted as his daughter. This 
was the point at which his perverse practices 
stopped completely. From then on his life 
unfolded entirely within the family milieu which 
he had created, to which he was very strongly 
attached, and in which nothing was known of 
his peculiar past. Apart from letters, he had 
practically no relationship with his real daughter. 
He told me that he did not believe that she was 
a masochist ‘except that she has had ten 
children ’. 

Before looking at the questions arising from a 
case like this, it seems to me to be necessary to 
consider more closely at least three aspects: 
(1) the evolution of M.’s masochism, (2) his 
relation to physical pain and (3) his relationship 
with others. 

M. was the only son of relatively elderly 
parents, whom he described as always being 
kind and attentive towards him. He saw his 
mother as very affectionate, his father a little 
too rigid. M. told me that he had been very 
attached to his father, who had been interested 
in M.’s studies without being excessively severe, 
and that M. had grown progressively closer to 
him. All this may appear rather banal. How- 
ever, M. remembered that at the age of four he 
had seen a small girl neighbour, whose name he 
still remembered, eating her excrement. His 
comment about the incident was: ‘I was dis- 
gusted, and afterwards I had second thoughts.’ 
Similarly, at another point in the consultation, 
he remarked, in regard to something he had read 
on fakirs: * At first it seemed dreadful; then I 
gave it more thought.’ The precocious appear- 
ance of erotogenic masochism often referred to 
in the literature, certainly applied to M., for 
the practices started when he was ten years old. 
It was at school that he first became aware of 
his search for corporal punishment, and of his 
attraction to urine. After a very short period, 
during which he seemed to have been somewhat 
inhibited by a certain repugnance, his maso- 
chistic practices got well under way. After he 
had experienced sodomy from a dormitory 
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master, he became the object of various acts of 
brutality from his comrades, acts in which the 
sexual element was clearly evident. However, 
his comrades often held back, not daring to 
“go all the way’. For example, instead of 
putting needles through his arms, they con- 
tented themselves with ordering him to do so 
himself. In his sexual games he adopted an 
exclusively feminine role. ‘I was, in no un- 
certain terms, the “ public woman” and that 
satisfied me.’ His masochism assumed its full 
development with his marriage. M. and his 
wife, while pursuing a normal sexual life, at the 
same time shared their masochism. ‘I was 
pleased to suffer through her and she through 
me.’ The idea of a third partner then arose, 
First one, then two lovers shared their lives for 
three years from that point. 

If we consider the evolution of this case, there 
seems little doubt that a constitutional element 
is important, since M. had married his cousin 
who had herself started masochistic practices at 
the age of eleven, when she still did not know 
him (she had begun introducing needles under 
her nails). Moreover, at the age of 21 M. had 
found, in going through his father’s corre- 
spondence after his death, that he too had 
certainly been a masochist. Over and above this 
important constitutional element, it is also 
worth noting that M.’s masochism began to 
diminish between the ages of 45 and 50. At 
the beginning of that period he had had occa- 
sional homosexual adventures, but following 
these all perverse practices disappeared. Curi- 
ously, relatively frequent nocturnal emissions 
still occurred after dreams, the content of 
which had become entirely heterosexual, and 
less and less frequently masochistic. M. said 
that in these dreams he was with a * voluptuous 
woman with whom sexual relationships ap- 
proached normal love making. The interest 
stopped: I had evolved. If I am to conclude 
anything from these dreams, it is that I had 
become normal’. (His previous dreams had 
been strictly masochistic.) The masochism © 
M. had therefore appeared to follow a sort of 
trajectory from the moment that preceded its 
clinical appearance (here we can note the 
constitutional factor, to which M. himself 
attached great importance) to the time when 
the perversions stopped. For a long time, 
beginning before puberty, the perversion seemed 
to have been practically his only sexual activity. 
But if one considers that subsequently M. was 
also capable of carrying on normal sexual 
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activities, which were revealed much later in 
his dreams, it is possible to say that the per- 
version could be regarded as something added 
to his ‘ normal ” sexuality as a response, perhaps, 
to an ‘ energic > quantitative demand, in spite of 
the fact that it was so bound up with important 
aspects of his life. In considering such develop- 
ments I would prefer the term masochistic 
movement to that of ‘masochism’, as the 
former idea implies the notion of a development 
towards moral masochism, of which the per- 
verse masochism could be regarded as an 
‘abortive’ case. This ‘abortion’ in develop- 
ment explains, in my view, the massive and 
radical character of the perversion, the outline 
of which has been traced earlier in this paper. 
It is because M. remained arrested at an early 
phase in the ‘movement’ that in his case the 
laws commonly regarded as characteristic of 
masochism are not substantiated. For example, 
M.’s genitals were not in the least protected 
from his practices. Similarly, in his case it is 
not true that the real masochistic practices are 
less severe than the imagined ones. Nor, 
finally, do we find in his life the cruel and 
authoritarian woman who is classically regarded 
as the partner of the masochist. On the con- 
trary, we find a woman, as masochistic as M., 
who engaged in his practices in the same 
extreme way, imposed by the precocious arrest 
of the masochistic movement to which I have 
teferred. 

As far as the problem of physical pain is 
concerned, considered from the point of view of 
its mysterious capacity to lead to erotic ecstasy 
and orgasm, M.’s case teaches us that it is 
indeed the suffering which is primarily associated 
with pleasure and then with orgastic ecstasy, 
rather than, as certain authors have held (Reik, 
1941), anxiety and terror, The essential tie 
between the intensity of the pain and the 
intensity of the sexual enjoyment underlines all 
of what M. said, and was at times mentioned 
explicitly. ‘On the whole’, he said, ‘ it is the 
pain which releases the ejaculation.” We can 
find in M. the characteristic attitude of the 
masochist who keeps demanding an increase in 
torture from the sadist. M. spoke willingly of 
this process of ‘escalation’. At the crucial 
Moment he did not fear anything and it was the 
sadist who hesitated before the extreme demand 
Would be carried out. ‘In the end the sadist 
always chickens out.’ It would seem that the 
pain assumes a double function. First, it 
catalyses the sexual excitement. Second, it 
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amplifies the excitement and carries it to its 
climax while, at the same time, the pain loses its 
specificity. As a consequence no limit is im- 
posed on it. ‘The whole surface of my body 
was excitable, with pain being the intermediary.’ 
This indicates the occurrence of a radical 
change in sensory experience. However, the 
pain in itself does not constitute the final 
pleasure—it is only the means to an end. M. 
was aware of this. ‘ At the beginning, it hurt in 
the places where the torture was being applied: 
but then the erection comes. It continues, goes 
further, the pleasure begins to emerge... The 
ejaculation follows at the moment when the 
pain is the strongest . . . After ejaculation I 
suffered just like anyone else would have.’ Pain 
is therefore a means of reaching a goal which is 
always pleasure. But in a transmutation like 
this is there still pain, properly speaking? 
This is a debatable point, for pain, as it occurs, 
is nothing more than one of a number of internal 
processes which, according to Freud (1924), 
contribute to sexual excitement ‘as soon as 
their intensity has passed a certain quantitative 
threshold’. Pain is in this sense no different 
from the other processes involved except that it 
is more readily at the disposal of the individual. 
The proof that pain belongs to the domain of 
means and quantity is that M. demanded con- 
tinually stronger stimuli which, their level 
considered, cannot be compared with a pre- 
liminary game. But M. does not only demand 
more and more painful tortures. He wants to 
prolong them, and in this he shows himself to 
be, unknowingly an adept student of Freud who 
says, for example, in ‘ Civilization and its 
Discontents ’ (1930): ‘ When any situation that is 
desired by the pleasure principle is prolonged, it 
only produces a feeling of mild contentment. 
We are so made that we can desire intense 
enjoyment only from a contrast and very little 
from a state of things.’ M. was a past master 
in the art of provoking contrast in the aug- 
mentations and diminutions of stimuli within a. 
given interval. Using these notions of quantity 
and time we have the characteristic “ givens ” 
which clarify in part the particular interrelation. 
between physical pain and enjoyment. From: 
the ceaseless search for pain, of the sort which. 
we see in M., one can logically deduce an equally 
unlimited need for pleasure. It was in order to- 
obtain a pleasure as intense as possible that M. 
organized the cruel maltreatment which had to 
be inflicted on him. Doubtless he experienced 
‘the joy of satisfying an instinct still wild,. 
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undomesticated by the ego” which, according 
to Freud (1930), is ‘incomparably more intense 
than that derived from satisfying an instinct 
that has been tamed". However, we would be 
mistaken if we believed that M. was free to 
desire or, on the other hand, to refuse this 
gratification. Paradoxically, it was imposed on 
him. We could say that he was condemned to 
this enjoyment, and it is that which makes his 
case so difficult to understand. To suffer the 
worse torments in order to enjoy, by virtue of 
an absolute compulsion, was the condition to 
which M. had to submit for most of his life. 
Exactly like the unusual role of physical pain 
in M.’s case, his relationships with others are 
in sharp contrast to certain aspects of generally 
accepted theories. As we know, most writers on 
the subject stress the search for humiliation. It 
seems to me that they do this particularly when 
they have a tendency to relegate physical pain 
itself to a minor role. The masochistic acts 
themselves are said not to be extreme. They 
usually do not involve the genitals, the suffering 
does not pass a certain threshold, etc. We have 
seen that this was not true in M.’s case, and that 
physical pain was continually “escalated ’. 
However, if humiliation and physical pain 
belong to two different dimensions, obviously 
the fact that the torture must be inflicted by 
a third party, or executed on M.’s orders, 
creates a very direct link between the two 
phenomena. How did M. experience this 
correlation? According to him, what he desired 
was ‘ above all an abasement of his personality °. 
Everything that helped him to realize this 
“veritable moral suicide’ was experienced by 
him as good, from the moment that M. and his 
wife were truly slaves of the two torturing lovers; 
this included everything in addition to the 
tortures—the banal slap or the order to eat 
excrement—which seemed capable of prolonging 
the ‘psychic pleasure’ after the ejaculation. 
Homosexuality, which comes to mind here, 
serves the need for humiliation, according to 
M.’s assertion. For him homosexual acts were 
meaningful essentially as degradations, as wit- 
ness the phrases he had written in his flesh to 
manifest his disgrace: ‘I gave the impression of 
being an invert, but I wasn’t one for pleasure, 
but for humiliation. I get no physical satis- 
faction from it; it was moral satisfaction.” M. 
depicted himself as motivated by a powerful 
need to be humiliated, a need for which homo- 
sexuality appeared to have been only an instru- 
ment, and a need to see his own will annihilated, 
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Expressions like * removal of the will’, * total 
annihilation of the will’, * the will doesn’t exist 
any longer’, ‘abolishment of the will’, ete, 
repeatedly appeared in his conversation. This 
must have been hiding something, despite the 
general style of his conversation which, on the 
whole, remained balanced without much of a 
theatrical quality. There was, however, some- 
thing a little excessive in the way in which he 
spoke of the renunciation of his own will ‘in 
favour of the one who commanded’. M. was 
not only the passive object of maltreatment 
inflicted on him by another person. He was not 
simply the one who let things happen. Rather, 
he acted (certainly discreetly) precisely as a 
result of the ostensible renunciation mentioned 
above, the completely radical character of which 
in fact gave him the initiative. Some would see 
here an act of submission to another person 
who has been endowed with the subject’s own 
sadism: or perhaps the expression of a fantasy 
of being sexually manipulated and beaten by the 
father. In fact, M. gave so much proof of his 
degradation so that one cannot doubt it or 
suspect anything else. It has been known for a 
long time that the servility and humility of the 
masochist reveal exactly opposite feelings. In 
particular, Reik (1941) alludes to this, although 
in a different context, stressing that masochistic 
acts are inversions of sadistic ideas and represent 
the re-enactment of what children imagine the 
sexual activity of adults to be. M. confirmed this 
view, for behind his admitted desire to be 
humiliated by me, and behind his façade of 
friendliness, I sensed the profound scorn | 
evoked in him and a sort of derision in his 
attitude (perhaps the same thing which led 
Reik to speak of ‘ mockery’ in this context). 
“The masochist ’, says Reik, ‘is guided by the 
pride and defiance of Prometheus even if he 
wishes to appear as a Ganymede to the world.’ 
This was also the view of Wilhelm Reich. M. 
was clearly putting up a smoke screen when he 
degraded himself by identifying with a fallen 
woman. Similarly, the annihilation of his own 
conscious volition was nothing but a mask. To 
abolish all will in oneself is to renounce posses- 
sion of the phallus, anal and narcissistic, and is 
therefore to renounce power of any kind. But 
is this what M. wanted? Nothing of the sort. 
His renunciation of the phallic symbol was no 
more than a cover for an affirmation of omni- 
potence. Or, to put it more precisely, he did 
not renounce anything. First he wanted the 
erotic relationship. Then, as soon as it was 


hed, he took back all his freedom vis-a-vis 

who supposedly held him in slavery, and 
wed nothing more to be imposed. To 
‘this affirmation of omnipotence, so well camou- 

Waged, corresponded an immense pride, which 
ame through on those occasions when M. 
alluded to the terrible tortures he had endured. 
Ta his view he was almost unique; he had only 
rd of one other person stronger than he, 
and that man lived in a cage lined with spikes. 

| was, he said, only the fear of medico-legal 
complications and the problem of stopping 
bleeding which made him hesitate in regard to 
‘even more major mutilations—the amputation 
of his penis, for example. It was also pride and 
contempt for his partner which made him say, 
‘as if in passing, that ‘ the sadist always chickens 
out at the last minute’. It is obvious that if, 
chind the screen of humiliation, his pride was 
so excessive, it was because it was a reaction 
ind because it touched on something, an 
sential psychological wound perhaps, a conse- 
ence of the failure of the hallucinated satis- 
faction which, as we know, tends to diminish 
place and value of the original hated object. 
ide established itself simultaneously in anal 
satisfaction and phallic affirmation, the suffering 
endured representing, in fact, a potent phallus, 
h the help of which he could seek the relief 
Of the primordial narcissistic wound with which 

lis being had been afflicted. 

We have seen that M.’s relations with others 
consisted primarily of pride, contempt, challenge 
d a feeling of superiority. But the * other’ for 
t who is he? He is not a single character. 
inly we can easily identify him with the 
, and this can tend to obscure all others, 
cluding the occasional interviewer. As I 

ed in the course of my own consultation, 
latter finds himself devalued, first in the role 
‘of the potential sadist and then in the role of the 
partner who can’t ‘ play the game’. 

The tender relationship M. had had with his 
Wife seems not to enter into the system. But 
is not strictly true, for as soon as events 
ered the area of the erotic, the two pro- 


uld become the spectator and, by means of a 
double identification, could take on the roles 
Of both executioner and victim. This is what 
ik implicity alludes to when he describes the 
ence of an intermediate period in the 
lopment of masochism. For Reik, the 
ect who is incapable of carrying out his 
tic attacks against the object takes the 
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place of the object, from whom he expects 
anger, and directs towards himself the violence 
that he would like to inflict on the other. The 
third party becomes necessary, but only secon- 
darily so, to play the role of the aggressor and to 
take the place of the subject. * The sadist will 
have to treat the ego in the way that the ego 
had wanted to treat another person, and in the 
meantime is treated itself." From this point 
of view a transformation from the earlier sadism 
into self-directed sadism is assumed, followed by 
the replacement of self-directed sadism by 
masochism, with the hope of the introduction of 
a third party. From my own viewpoint I would 
say that, cither directly or by proxy, the * other * 
is, above all, the sadistic partner, i.c. a person 
destined to be held in contempt, someone who is 
devalued as he is reduced to the role of being a 
specific instrument. The sadistic student who 
shared the life of M. and his wife was ostensibly 
all-powerful, giving the orders, but he was 
considered to be essentially worth nothing and 
treated like faeces. M. asserted that he himself 
did not personally exist as a subject and that all 
he did was to give reality to the fantasies of the 
sadist. According to M. he had no real exist- 
ence. In this M. was attempting to deceive his 
interlocutor, for he clearly expressed a real 
desire that the other should act in such a way 
that M. would have no existence. M. was ready 
to submit to any investigation. Reticence was 
completely alien to him; he could not even 
conceive of it. To show himself to be reticent 
would have been to perform an act of will, and 
consequently to annihilate himself. In this way 
the partner (or interviewer) found himself 
paradoxically dispossessed of the power to 
speak and to desire. Thus the masochist, under 
the cover of a theatrical affirmation of his 
nothingness, had in fact dominated the sadist in 
forcing him to take on the role which he, the 
masochist, seemed to have. The quality of being 
all-powerful conferred by M. on his partner was 
really a mockery. I should add that I do not 
think that the perverse masochist is completely 
unconscious of his underlying attitude. In any 
event, he cannot prevent it from being felt. 
The subjection to which the masochist con- 
demns the sadist is, in part, so thoroughly 
veiled that one could think of it as the key to the 
whole story. However, it has in fact to conceal 
another form of subjection to which the maso- 
chist is himself condemned. 

This seems to be an appropriate point at which 
we can consider three issues which are raised in 
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most of the discussions of perverse masochism— 
anxiety, castration and fantasying. Superficially 
the masochist presents a picture in which 
anxiety has no place. Nevertheless, the literature 
postulates its presence by regarding it as 
increasing with sexual excitation in such a way 
that the approach of an orgasm is experienced 
as a danger. This would be the eventful 
source of the * suspense factor’ to which Reik 
attaches so much importance. From this point 
of view the masochistic mechanism would have 
as its function the avoidance of the development 
of anxiety and binding it into place. The maso- 
chist would then be seen as suffering from a 
particularly low tolerance for anxiety and would 
not be able to endure its increase. Grunberger 
(1954) suggests that the masochist runs from 
pleasure in order to shelter himself from 
anxiety. Enjoyment, he says, becomes possible 
as a result of the pain which seems to mystify 
the superego. This is true, but only uniquely 
so in the case of moral masochism, and to a 
certain point only in the case of feminine 
masochism. With M. the increase of sexual 
excitement certainly required an increased de- 
mand for physical suffering, which in turn 
augmented the excitation. We cannot say that 
he exposed himself to suffering in order to avoid 
anxiety. The latter was, from the start, thrown 
aside or short-circuited, and in its place reigned 
pain, not as a source of pleasure itself but as a 
direct agent of pleasure. According to my inter- 
pretation a distinction (and not only a formal 
one) can be made here, necessarily implying a 
radical difference in level. This is particularly 
evident in the context of a deficiency in the 
capacity for symbolization, a deficiency which 
does not exist in the moral masochist. To see in 
moral masochism, as Grunberger does, a 
defence against the primary instinctual objective 
(i.e. against the anal-sadistic castration of the 
father by means of an identification with the 
bad mother) is relevant in the case of a subject 
who is rich in the capacity for representation, 
transformation and symbolization, and there- 
fore capable of very elaborate psychic processes. 
But it is difficult to retain the same view in the 
case of the pervert. In the latter case, the ego 
being perfectly aware that the suffering leads 
directly to pleasure, it is unlikely that physical 
suffering will succeed in ‘ mystifying’ the super- 
ego. After all, we cannot speak of the superego 
in the same way for the two forms of masochism. 
The pervert is able to organize one sector of his 
life where the ego ideal conserves its power. 
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The existence of this sector, however, does 
as one might expect, permit the development of 
moral masochism. We have seen that Mi 
showed no trace of masochism in the k 
conduct of his life. He was able to succeed per ~ 
fectly in obtaining such objectives as 7 
advantage of his recognized professional = 
ties in order to impose his demands on his 
employers. It seems that with him everything 
happens as if the latent moral masochistic 
traits had been ‘ snatched up’ only to serve the 
aim of sexual pleasure, leaving little place for 
the possibility of an unconscious desire for 
punishment. On the other hand, M. presented 
a lack of superego functioning in the strictly 4 
defined area of perverse masochism. But if 
masochism does not represent the satisfaction of 
an unconscious need for punishment in 
case, and if it can no longer be considered to be 
a defensive cover for an unconscious desire for 
anal-sadistic castration of the father (although — 
such a desire would not be completely absent, 
at least in M.’s relation to others), then we have 
a right to ask the following: what does the 
perverse masochist dread? What does he want? 
In response one can say that he fears nothing, 
not even castration. He desires everything, 
including castration, which is within his grasp, 
owing to the possession of an absolute weapon— 
in a sense literally physiological, i.e. the weapon 
of orgastic power. Many writers, beginning with 
Wilhelm Reich, have taken the view that 
masochistic suffering is a lesser evil accepted in 
order to avoid the more severe punishment 
castration. In the case of M. everything hap- th 
pened as if the idea of punishment had no ~ 
place. And, even more important, the subject — 
goes as far as possible in regard to Ve 
mutilation. Not only do his practices genuinely 
reach the genital organs, but they are used to 
contribute, in a powerful way, to Of; 
pleasure. Here the fundamental link between 
genital mutilation and castration is modified or 
even destroyed. At the same time castration, I 
its quality as a primordial organizing fantasy "M 
human desire and in the structure of the pet 
sonality, simply no longer has any reality. The 
subject remains on the border of true symbole 
value insofar as the primacy of the phallus 18 
concerned, and his orgastic power assures him 
of the inviolable position of a megalomania. 
The other person is negated as someone SUS: 
ceptible to desire, and is relegated to a purely 
instrumental function. Even the identity of t 
“other ’ is a problem. M. no longer remem! 
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the names of the sadistic partners who had 
shared his life for many years. Naturally he 
made some distinction between his father and 
mother, but this was founded on elements of 
character. He did recognize the laws of blood 
relationship (but only on the biological plane— 
the masochistic father and the masochistic 
cousin) in order to negate the biological tie in the 
realm of personal relationships. Furthermore, 
personalities were mixed up for him. He is like 
his wife, his wife is like him, she is his parent, 
he is like his parents, etc. These are not identi- 
fications in the active and differentiated sense in 
which we find them in neurotics, but are purely 
‘duplications’. Under these conditions one 
must consider his personality as being essentially 
structured outside the oedipal situation (a point 
of view close to that proposed by McDougall, 
1968). 

In discussing anxiety and castration I neces- 
sarily raised the question of the lack of fantasy- 
ing which seems to me to be characteristic of the 
pervert. On this point I find myself at odds with 
most of the literature on the subject. This is 
particularly true in regard to Reik, who asserts 
that masochistic fantasies precede perversions 
which are actually ‘ realized’. According to him 
the ‘ preparatory’ fantasy is not only indis- 
pensable, but is pathognomonic. He comments 
that in the beginning there is no action as far 
as masochism is concerned, but rather the fan- 
tasy. This statement seems unacceptable to me, 
unless we equate fantasying with * program- 
ming’. For with M. it certainly was a question 
of ‘programming ’"—barren and, in the end, 
rather unimaginative programming. His imagin- 
ation was so weak that he had to search for 
‘ideas ° everywhere, in books on masochism, on 
the Inquisition and in the example of others. 
There is nothing more striking than the stereo- 
typed and repetitive character of his perverse 
activities. Contrary to Reik’s the realization far 
surpasses the conception. It is impossible in 
this case to consider the fantasy as the prime 
mover in the perverse act. The less active the 
fantasy, the more active the actual behaviour. 
In other words, action and the process of mental 
visualization have an inverse relationship. This 
does not mean that fantasying is completely non- 
existent, but rather that it is rudimentary. It 
only intervenes secondarily, at a certain point 
along the trajectory of what I have called the 
“masochistic movement’, as a mental instru- 
Ment by which the elementary economic 
Phenomena are progressively integrated. The 
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same is true for the psychosomatic patient, who 
shares a striking number of characteristics with 
the masochistic pervert (1963). Both have a 
symptomatology dominated by sparse mental 
economics, and personalities structured largely 
on the periphery of the oedipal situation. This 
last point, is, I believe, the source of the differ- 
ences between my own perspective and those of 
other writers on the subject. The fantasies which 
they have mentioned are certainly present, but 
the fantasies are not the generators or instig- 
ators of the perversion. They represent more 
its narration, an elementary one which re- 
presents an effort at mentation which stops 
short of its goal. This is the intuition which 
led the philosopher Gilles Deleuze (1967) 
to say about Sacher Masoch: ‘From the 
body to the work of art, from the work to 
the ideas, there is a whole ascent which must 
be made with whip lashes.’ Clinical ob- 
servation cannot but confirm this, except that 
for us the trajectory does not lead to ideas, 
but rather to moral masochism after the begin- 
ning of the powerful process of repression. 

At this point we have seen that a number of 
elements are interrelated: (1) the apparent 
search for humiliation, which is in fact a cover 
for a depth of pride and of contempt for others, 
the outcome being an apparent renunciation of 
all volition; (2) the ‘ marginal’ situation in 
regard to the problem of castration and the 
oedipus complex; (3) the deficiency of fantasy 
and its relation to the acquisition of the idea 
of symbolic castration; (4) the absence of moral 
masochism, considered as the end-product of a 
masochistic tendency which has reached full 
mental representation; (5) the quest for physical 
suffering as a way of obtaining pleasure (appar- 
ently occurring as if the enjoyment were a 
necessity imposed on the masochist). 

However convincing these conclusions are, the 
strangest aspect remains unexplained. This is 
the virtue of physical suffering, the changes 
which it undergoes, changes which render it 
capable of opening the way to pleasure and of 
linking it so completely with pleasure that the 
maximum height of one corresponds to that of 
the other. How does physical suffering lead to 
sexual ecstasy? In regard to this question one 
can hardly advance more than a hypothetical 
answer. Freud (1905, 1924) stressed biological 
and constitutional factors, pointing out that 
‘it may well be that nothing of considerable 
importance can occur in the organism without 
contributing some components to the excitation 
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of the sexual instinct’. This certainly puts the 
main accent on the economic aspects of the 
problem. After having first thought that 
masochism proceeds as a secondary derivative 
of the sadistic impulse, he later conceived, as an 
equal possibility, the existence of a primary 
destructive instinct directed towards the ego 
(1920). ‘ Masochism, the turning round of the 
instinct upon the subject’s own ego, would in 
that case be a return to an earlier phase of the 
instinct’s history, a regression . . . there might 
be such a thing as primary masochism . . .’ 
Sadism, ‘a death instinct which, under the 
influence of the narcissistic libido, has been 
forced away from the ego and has consequently 
only emerged in relation to the object’, is 
derived, as a consequence, from masochism, 
being a manifestation of the destructive instinct. 
But here we may pose a question. What is it 
that brings someone to keep within himself 
such a mass of destructiveness? Is it the need 
to spare the object? We have seen that although 
M. loved his wife profoundly, he did not 
contribute any the less to her destruction. On 
the other hand, his wife, not being entirely 
distinct from him (because of the uncertain 
character of the identities involved) could also 
be regarded as a masochist because of the mal- 
treatment she endured. The sadist, who held the 
instrument of destruction, was reduced to the 
role of a pure instrument and never left the 
orbit of M.’s own ego. ‘The masochist’, says 
Greenacre (1968), ‘attracts and elicits the 
sadism as though to complete himself...’ In 
fact, M. identified completely with his tormentor, 
who, in my opinion, could well be nothing more 
than the original part of the ego in the ‘ non- 
ego ’, the part on to which is projected a power- 
ful destructive tendency. This would give us a 
plausible explanation for the retention of the 
destructive forces within the person which 
could complement Freud’s (1924) hypothesis 
that ‘another portion (of the destructive 
instinct) does not share in this transposition 
outwards: it remains inside the organism and 
with the help of the accompanying sexual 
excitation . . . becomes libidinally bound there °. 
However, this leaves us insufficiently enlightened 
in regard to the relation between physical pain 
and the enjoyment of pleasure, and we would 
not know very much about their functional 
value. In order to try to see a little more clearly 
into these problems, which touch on the essence 
of erotogenic masochism, it is first necessary to 
return to an examination of the death instinct; 
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or, more precisely, to the destructive impulses 
(which are here given a decisive role). It goes 
without saying that what follows must neces- 
sarily represent a rather summary exposition, in 
anticipation of further work on the topic. 

To begin, I believe that it is necessary to 
separate two notions which are normally 
associated—the death instinct and destructive 
drives (1970). In effect, a destructive process is 
something which is a cause of a division, a 
shattering, and thus brings something to a 
certain point of disorganization. But clinical 
experience shows that, at a fantasy level, life can 
continue perfectly well in each of the parts which 
result from the fragmentation. Naturally, 
another form of existence is then pursued. The 
advocates of the death instinct doctrine generally 
agree in recognizing that it can never be isolated 
in pure form. It is not seen except as inter- 
woven with the libido or in the form of destruc- 
tive processes directed towards objects or 
towards the self. All of this implies a certain 
degree of mental elaboration in the direction of 
integration. On the other hand, there are 
clearly phenomena for which the idea of a 
lethal tendency appears to be necessary. These 
are precisely those phenomena (repetition, 
traumatic neurosis, negative therapeutic reaction, 
etc.) invoked by Freud in support of his theory. 
What is clinically most striking in these cases is 
the failure to integrate tensions and conflicts at 
the psychic level. One observes a tendency 
towards the total discharge of excitation. There 
is the same failure of integration in certain 
serious somatic diseases, with the same tendency 
towards total impulse-discharge, emptying the 
ego of all its narcissistic cathexis. It is often 
assumed that the processes underlying such 
powerful and fatal tendencies can be seen as the 
effects of a special instinct. I prefer to speak of 
a special destiny of the instinct, of which the 
ultimate end-product would not be an active 
destruction—division or fragmentation—but a 
genuine extinction. As far as the sexual instinct 
is concerned, initially (and certainly when it is 
quantitatively excessive) there is a tendency for 
it to resolve itself in pure excitation. It tends 
towards attaining absolute satisfaction by 
means of a total and immediate discharge which 
takes no account of the need to maintain the 
structural integrity of the organism. If this 
tendency prevails, the organism is menaced with 
extinction. But nothing permits us to say that 
the organism is destroyed as if it were the 
object of a primary destructive instinct, identi- 
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fiable as such. If it encountered no obstacle, the 
tendency to total discharge, with the risk of 
extinction implicit in it, would rapidly achieve a 
fatal outcome. But the libidinal cathexis of the 
new-born infant by the mother partially com- 
pensates for the deficiency in protective systems, 
in the sense that the mother’s function plays the 
role of a counter-cathexis. It likewise permits a 
limited instinctual satisfaction. On the other 
hand, as it is opposed to the movement towards 
total discharge, it necessarily has a frustrating 
character. This double function of the object 
(which is what makes it what it is) leads to a 
projection of the origin of the excess excitation 
on to the object which, from then on, becomes 
truly persecuting. By means of these processes 
of projection and introjection, the excess 
excitation changes into a destructive tendency. 
In other words, quantity is transmuted into 
quality, and the pure economics of instinctual 
energies move into the sphere of qualitative 
significance. From this point the activity of 
elaboration, on which the integration of the 
instincts depends, begins, with the help and 
participation of the object who, in offering a 
whole world of representations to the baby (and 
later to the child) helps him to have access to 
the capacity for copying and symbolization. 
Thus, in the final analysis, the destructive 
tendency which fragments the primary entity 
(where subject and object are still not quite 
distinct) is not a primary instinct which can be 
isolated, but is entirely a product of the libido 
Which serves to delimit the organism. By doing 
this, it contributes to the child’s individuation. 
Among the many and diverse factors which 
can impede this evolution, there is one to which I 
give considerable weight, in complete agreement 
with the dominant trends in Freud’s thought. 
This is the constitutional factor, which alone 
can explain an exceptionally strong instinctual 
drive. We have seen that the stronger the 
Sexual instinct is, the more it tends towards 
total discharge, i.e. towards a mechanism which 
by-passes the psychic apparatus. Moreover, 
this excess of quantity, if it happens to be 
associated with an object-deficiency, threatens 
the individual’s capacity for mental integration. 
This is all the more so when the psychic 
apparatus has not attained a sufficient develop- 
Ment. The binding of somatic excitation to 
ideas remains precarious. The ideas are them- 
Selves meagre and incapable of being organized 
Into a scenario of fantasies. The destructive 
tendencies remain undeveloped precisely to the 
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degree that they have not emerged properly. 
This latter fact prevents these tendencies from 
playing their role fully in the process of indi- 
viduation. The coexistence of a tendency 
towards total discharge, which becomes posi- 
tively irresistible, together with a brutal destruc- 
tiveness of little functional value, puts the seal 
on the destiny of the subject. 

This is the inner condition of the masochistic 
pervert, in whom the quantitative constitutional 
excess is expressed first in the most direct way, 
in an appetite for sexual ecstasy which appears 
to be infinite and compulsive. Everything is 
good which provides an increase of orgastic 
power, i.e. a greater possibility for discharge. 
We have seen that for M. the role of the quanti- 
tative instinctual excess is manifested in the 
chronology of the perverse practices. They 
began at puberty and faded progressively as he 
approached the age of 50, while the dreams and 
fantasies finally became entirely free of maso- 
chistic representations. From another per- 
spective, the process of individuation (already 
altered by the functional deficiency of the 
destructive tendencies, which have remained 
elementary and almost ‘raw’) tends, in its 
turn, to maintain within the ego the destructive- 
ness which is unable to carry out its role. On 
the whole, it is precisely when the separation of 
the ‘me’ from the ‘ other’ cannot be carried 
out completely that the prolonged retention of 
the destructiveness becomes a functional re- 
quirement. The prevalence of the mech- 
anisms of introjection and projection attest 
to this, together with the correlated par- 
ticular disposition to primary identification 
which Greenacre has recognized in regard to 
fetishism, and which, it seems to me, is equally 
characteristic of perverse masochism. Because 
of its elementary and violent character, any 
instinctual thrust within the masochist threatens 
his identity in a regressive fashion, and mobilizes 
his destructive tendencies, aimed at making a 
new effort to establish the boundaries of the ego 
to provide the economically necessary orgastic 
experience. We can thus see that the factor of 
excess of quantity is the agent, at one and the 
same time, of the demand for orgastic enjoyment 
and of the retention of the destructive tendencies. 
However, the effort to rediscover boundaries 
that are clear and sufficiently stable fails, in 
part at least, because of the archaic character 
of the destructiveness (in the functional sense 
described above). The separation of the ego 
from the non-ego starts out in a primitive, 
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brutal and precarious manner, which might 
make one speak of ‘ tearing apart” rather than 
of individuation, while the quantity involved 
must be discharged in the most easily accessible 
ways. The failure of the process of individuation 
at the level of fantasy renders the ego so much 
more dependent on elementary experiences 
at the bodily level. Clinical experience with 
psychosomatic disorders teaches us that any 
deficiency in the faculty to create fantasies 
corresponds, in the sensori-motor or in the 
visceral-humoral domain, to dysfunctions which, 
no matter how lethal, always represent an 
effort at reorganization. Similarly, in the case 
of the masochist, the menace which hangs over 
his identity requires a massive intervention of 
sensori-motor experience, more precisely that of 
pain. Pain, with its convincing exquisiteness, is 
certainly the privileged instrument of the 
destructive tendencies, which are at work 
defining the boundaries of the ego. But if these 
tendencies, themselves the heirs of the excess of 
instinctual quantity (in the last resort, of the 
libido itself), have a definite function, they are 
no longer the only processes involved. The new 
boundaries of the ego are consolidated in the 
course of a process that one cannot really 
describe except with a metaphor. This is that 
the edges of the cut made in that entity, in 
which the subject and object were originally 
merged, becomes the object of a libidinal 
cathexis. Here we have a much slower movement 
in which the affirmation of the identity of the 
subject is associated with the recognition of the 
object. However, this process does not unfold 
in a continuous manner. The physical pain 
caused by the maltreatment must, like any 
internal or external stimulus, be recognized, 
counter-cathected, recognized again, etc. From 
this process unfold variations of quantity and 
tension over a period of time. In other words, 
rhythmic modulations occur which are appro- 
priate for the experience to be recognized as 
sexual and to produce pleasurable affects. These 
affects include not only a pleasure of anticipa- 
tion, but must equally be distinguished from the 
orgastic ecstasy which corresponds to the 
discharge of tension, to the raw evacuation of 
quantity. The pain clearly participates in a 
setting in motion of, and in the violent mounting 
of, sexual excitement, but it is above all the 
instrument of the process of individuation, and 
only secondly the source of increased demand 
for the discharge of sexual tension. The latter 
is carried to so high a pitch that the redoubled 
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efforts to delimit the ego only attain their end 
imperfectly. The subject does not submit to 
painful maltreatment in order to enjoy it—as 
he believes, and any observer would believe— 
but to feel and to recognize himself, without 
knowing that the sexual ecstasy which will 
result from it is imposed on him. Although the 
ecstasy is itself the object of a search, it is never, 
in reality, anything but the result of an evolution, 
a secondary development. 

We see, therefore, that Freud’s notion of 
“accompanying excitation ’ (or ‘ excitation as a 
concomitant affect’) only partially defines the 
biophysiological foundations of erotogenic maso- 
chism. Pain is involved not only as a pheno- 
menon having a certain intensity, but as a 
group of rhythmic variations tied as much to 
the hazards of individuation as the ‘ game’ of 
its recognition and its counter-cathexis. Being 
in the service of individuation, the pain therefore 
imperils the very thing to which it contributes, 
in leading the subject from pleasure to orgastic 
ecstasy, and thus puts all into question again. 
Erotogenic masochism can be considered to be 
an ultra-precocious mechanism linked originally 
to a positive function. With regard to maso- 
chistic perversion of the type represented by M. 
I would see in this the resumption of the archaic 
mechanism at the time of an attack on the 
integrity of the psychosomatic being, or when 
there is the menace of depersonalization, 10 
which the subject is exposed to falling back into 
a primary lack of differentiation of his own 
boundaries. Thus erotogenic masochism has 4 
constructive function—the recovery of narcis- 
sistic integrity. This is certainly a hazardous 
function, but in this case probably the only 
possible one. This brings me to say that the 
perverse dimension, like the psychotic one, 
must be looked at as one of the natural paths of 
development. 

The masochistic movement necessarily pre- 
serves some features which were formed during 
the course of its primary, dramatic phase, 
during the brutal and imperfect rending apart 
of the primitive entity which was the object. 
Hence the development of a complex of affects, 
among which I would particularly mention the 
feelings of hate turned towards that part of the 
object which, originally part of the ego, defines 
itself gradually as an object in the proper sense 
of the word. The ambiguous state of the object 
(the ‘ ego-object ’) is, without doubt, one of the 
first stages of the tendency directed towards 
mentalization—a tendency which, we have see 


ein 


MASOCHISTIC PERVERSION 


stops short after a certain point, while only 
archaic and massive affects are capable of 
asserting themselves. For the subject, it is the 
triumph of pride. This is only a temporary 
triumph, it is true, for the contempt which 
faecalizes the object does not delay in turning 
against the subject himself. The object, having 
taken the place of the subject, now takes on its 
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character. It is then the subject which takes the 
object’s place, which causes it to be demeaned, 
and drives it to treat itself like dirt. Seen from 
the outside, this appears to be a search for 
humiliation, but in reality the humiliation is 
only secondary. It represents for the pervert the 
ultimate point which he can attain in endeavour- 
ing to work out his strange condition. 
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NOTES ON FREUD'S THEORY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


PING-NIE PAO, Rockxviiis, MARYLAND 


When bestowed the honour of the Goethe prize, 
Freud said: 


My life's work has been directed to a single alm. I 
have observed the more subtle disturbances of 
mental function in healthy and sick people and 
bave sought to infer—or if you prefer it, to guess— 
from signs of this kind how the apparatus which 
serves these functions is constructed and what 
concurrent and mutually opposing forces are at 
work in it (1930, p. 208). 


Consistent with this aim, Freud tried to put 
formal, perverted, neurotic and psychotic 
behaviour on one continuum and to explain them 
in terms of one theoretical framework. And also 
consistent with this aim, Freud maintained, 
during his productive years (1890-1939), an 
unwavering interest in the understanding of 
schizophrenia. 

Insofar as a definition is concerned, Freud 
never did define schizophrenia, dementia praecox 
Or even paraphrenia.! It may, however, be 
Safely assumed that these terms to him are 
different names referring to one and the same 
Pathological entity. It may also be safely 
assumed that the clinical syndrome which Freud 
‘called schizophrenia would not be too far from 
that which is defined in the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of the American Psychiatric 
Association; namely, schizophrenia is a type of 
functional psychosis which 


includes a group of disorders manifested by charac- 

teristic disturbances of thinking, mood and behaviour. 

Disturbances in thinking are marked alterations of 

concept formation which may lead to misinterpreta- 

tion of reality and sometimes to delusions and 
ucinations . . . Corollary mood changes include 

Presented ai che fall mesting of the Amaricaal Rasclion 

nted a oi 
atic Association on 1 December 1972. _ 
K: rA did, however, at one time indicate his preference 


e from and later to embrace paranoia. 

i a footnote to 1915c), he stopped using the term 

of Rapaport (1959) has pointed out that this conception 

bor tence differs from the present concept. Although 
the old defence concept and the present one impl; 

t a quantitative factor is dammed up and diaa 


ambivalence, constricted and inappropriate emo. 
tional responsiveness and low of empathy with 
others .. . Behaviour may be withdrawn, regressive 
and bizarre (American Psychiatric Asmociation, 
1968 p. 33; my italics). 


It may be added that these functional psychotic 
symptoms would continuously exist for woeks, 
months or years and that, in this respect, it is 
distinguished from borderline personality organ- 
ization (Kernberg, 1967) or psychotic character 
(Frosch, 1970), under which diagnostic category 
the psychotic symptoms may come and go from 
moment to moment. 

Broadly speaking, in the development of his 
theory of schizophrenia, Freud consistently 
applied a similar point of view to that which 

so illuminating to the study of neurosis. 
Freud's theory of schizophrenia can be described 
in terms of three phases: 

Phase I (1890s). During this phase he observed 
that both neurosis and psychosis are defences* 
against the return of the repressed and that the 
difference lies in the adoption of different 
defensive devices: while the hysteric adopts a 
conversion and the obsessional uses a substitu- 
tive thought where he would otherwise exper- 
ience an unpleasant thought or an unpleasant 
feeling, paranoia uses projection (1894, 1895, 
1896a,b). 

Phase II (1897-1922). At the turn of the 
century the libido theory was being formulated. 
Although Freud mentioned fragments of his 
ideas in letters? to Fliess, Abraham, Jung and 
Ferenczi, a comprehensive application of libido 
theory to schizophrenia was not formally 
established until 1911 when Freud published 
* Psycho-analytic Notes on an Autobiographical 

i i defence conception was * affect * 
oe Pid Fliess (1899) that paranoia represents a 
return to ‘autoerotism’; he discussed with Abraham 
(26 July 1907; 18 December 1910) the concepts of 
libidinal withdrawal, ia and fixation at the 
* autoerotic’ level; and he told Jung (27 January 1908) 
and Ferenczi (11 February 1908) that there is a connexion 
between paranoia and passive homosexuality (see Freud, 
1954). 
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of paranoia or schizophrenia 
subsequent papers (1914, 1915a, b, c, 1916-1917, 
1922). 

It may be of interest to note that Freud per- 
ceived * what seems to me more essential is that 
paranoia should be maintained as an independent 
clinical type,* however frequently the picture it 
offers may be complicated by the presence of 
schizophrenic features * (1911, p. 76). Yet he 
considered that with only slight modification one 
common theory could be used to explain the 
clinical phenomena of both paranoia and 


schizophrenia. 

The theory Freud put forward during the 
second phase can be summarized as follows: 
(1) Elsewhere he indicated that libidinal develop- 
ment proceeds from autocrotism to narcissism 
and finally to object love, and that, in the pro- 
gression, certain portions of libido could lag 
behind, resulting in fixation or dispositional 
points. Now, he postulated that in paranoia the 
fixation point is at the narcissistic stage and in 
schizophrenia it is at the autoerotic state.* (2) 
In the case of paranoia, the conflicts involve 
homosexual wishful fantasy. In the case of 

i ia, the conflicts may not necessarily 
be homosexual but their actual nature is unde- 
fined. (3) In the face of conflicts towards the 
object, a paranoid or a schizophrenic patient 
withdraws his libidinal attachment from the 
people in his environment and from the external 
world and invests it in the ‘ego’. Similar with- 
drawal occurs in neurotics as well, but the libido, 
following its withdrawal, is still invested in the 
object in fantasy. In neurosis, after the failure of 
repression, an attempt at rerepression will ensue 
which as a result of the nature of the * defences ’ 
brings about specific neurotic symptom forma- 
tion.? A parallel process is observable in 
schizophrenia: the detachment of the libido is 
perceived as equivalent to repression proper; 
it is accompanied by a process of reconstruction 
or an attempt at recovery, which undoes the 
work of repression and brings back the libido 
again on to the people it had abandoned. In 
paranoia the reconstruction is accomplished 
through the mechanism of projection; the 


‘It may be clear that the Schreber case was not the 


source of the raw data on which Freud built his 
theory of ia; he said, ‘I had developed my theory 
of acquainted with the contents 


before I became 
of Aiton Pon a p. 79). 
Altho 'reud spoke of paranoia and schizophrenia 
together, he continually thought of them as two Separate 
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patient now experiences his object as one whe 
hates him; himself as being persecuted and 
attacked by his object. In schizophrenia halliy. 
cinatory mechanisms are attempts at recovery, 
While the detachment is a silent process which 
can only be inferred from subsequent events, 
the process of recovery, accompanied by delusion 
and hallucination, is what forces itself so noisily 
upon others’ attention (1911, p. 69). (5) At this 
stage the clinical phenomenon of end-of-the 
world experience was seen as ‘ the projection of 
this internal catastrophe ° (1911, p. 70) which 
was, however, conceptualized as an accompani- 
ment of libidinal withdrawal. (6) The aggran- 
dizement of self or megalomania is conceived as 
the withdrawn libido being heavily invested in 
the ‘ ego’. (7) An explanation for hypochondria 
was added in 1914: 


Megalomania would accordingly correspond to the 
psychical mastering of this latter amount of libido; 
and would thus be the counterpart of the introversion 
on to fantasies that is found in the transference 
neuroses; a failure of this psychical function gives 
rise to the hypochondria of paraphrenia and this is 
homologous to the anxiety of the transference 
neuroses (1914, p. 86). 


(8) Because of the nature of the libidinal with- 
drawal, the paranoid or schizophrenic patient 
cannot establish a transference, and therefore 
cannot be treated by psychoanalysis. Neverthe- 
less, transference phenomena may be obse! 
after libidinal recathexis; or if the decathexis was 
not a complete one. 

In the above formulations, Freud did not seem 
to have dealt with thought disorder adequately. 
This deficit, however, was supplemented in two 
later papers (1915a, b), in which he distinguished 
thing-presentation and word-presentation of an 
object and suggested that, in schizophrenia, 
words and not things are subjected to the primary 
psychic process. That is, words (and not things) 
are being condensed and substituted, resulting 
in the characteristic disorder of schizophreni¢ 
thought process. He explained that, in schizo- 
phrenia, after withdrawal of object cathexis, 
both thing-presentation and word-presentation 
of the object become decathected. But, in the 


clinical entities (see Freud, 1914, 1915a, 1916-17, 1922)- 
*As early as 1899 Freud said in a letter to Pi 
(Freud, 1954) that paranoia is a return to autoerotin 

Sey the definition of autoerotism is now sligh 


This is essentially the theory of the first phase. 
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attempt at recovery, the schizophrenic * sets off 
oa a path that leads to the object via the verbal 
part of it, but then finds himself obliged to be 
content with words instead of things ' (1915, p. 
204). Characteristic of schizophrenia is that 
free communication between preconscious (word- 
eathexis) and unconscious (thing-cathexis) is cut 
of” (19155, p. 229). 

In 1920 he formulated his theory of aggression, 
the application of which to schizophrenia was, 
however, not made until 1925, In * On Negation * 
he said; 


the gencral wish to negate, the negativism which is 
displayed by some psychotics is probably to be 
regarded as a sign of a defusion of instincts that has 
taken place through a withdrawal of the libidinal 
component (1925, p. 239). 


Phase III (1923-39). This phase begins with 
the publication of * The Ego and the Id ’ (1923). 
During this phase Freud wrote two papers 
(1924a, b) primarily on schizophrenia. In the 
meantime, while applying his structural model 
to neurosis, he made many pithy remarks about 
schizophrenia to illustrate the structural con- 
trasts between neurosis and schizophrenia (1925, 
1926a, b, 1927, 1937, 1939, 1940a, b). 

In ‘Neurosis and Psychosis’ (1924a) he 
described that when the ego is in conflict with 
the id, superego and reality, ‘The pathogenic 
effect depends on whether the ego remains true 
to its dependence on the external world and 
attempts to silence the id, or whether it lets itself 
be overcome by the id and thus torn away from 
reality ° (p. 151). In the first case, a neurosis 
fesults and in the latter, a psychosis. In the same 
Paper he said: ‘ Transference neuroses corres- 
pond to a conflict between the ego and the id; 
narcissistic neuroses, to a conflict between the 
ego and the superego; and psychoses, to a con- 
flict between the ego and the external world’ 
(p. 152). 

In ‘The Loss of Reality in Neurosis and 
Psychosis ° (19246) he contrasted the difference 
by saying: ‘ In psychosis, the initial flight (from 
reality) is succeeded by an active phase of re- 
Modelling; in neurosis, the initial obedience (to 
the reality) is succeeded by a deferred attempt at 
flight’ and ‘neurosis does not disavow the 
reality, it only ignores it; psychosis disavows it 
and tries to replace it ’. The concept of disavowal 
Was here introduced. 
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In *Fetishism * (1927) Freud expressed dis- 
satisfaction with what he postulated in the two 
1924 papers and attempted to explain the dif- 
ference between neurosis and psychosis in 
terms of the concept of splitting (i.e. two con- 
tradictory attitudes, one conforming to a wish 
and another to reality, may coexist) and indi- 
cated that splitting, like disavowal, could be 
another defence adopted by the schizophrenic 
ego. * The issue depends on their relative strength. 
If the second [attitude that fits in with the wish] is 
or becomes the stronger, the necessary precondi- 
tion for a psychosis is present. If the relation is 
reversed, then there is an apparent cure of the 
delusional disorder * (19402, p. 202). But, when 
reconsidering * splitting > (19405), he conceived 
this mechanism as being less specific to the 
genesis of psychosis. s 

In 1937 he discussed * alteration of ego ' in 
terms of ‘the effect brought about in the ego 
by the defences’ (p. 239) in broad terms. The 
application of this viewpoint to psychosis can 
only be inferred, even though in 1896, before 
the concept of ego in the structural sense was 
formed, Freud applied a similar view strictly 
to psychosis: 


The delusional ideas which have arrived in conscious- 
ise make demands on 


All these phenomena, the symptoms as well as the 
restrictions on the ego and the 
changes, have a compulsive quality: that is to say 
that they have great psychical intensity and at the 


[the pathological phenomena f 

not at all infiuenced by external reality, pay no 
attention to it or to its psychical representatives, so 
that they may easily come into active opposition 
to both of them. They are, one might say, a State 
within a State, an inaccessible party, with which 
cooperation is impossible, but which may succeed 
in overcoming what is known as the normal party 
and forcing it into its service. If this happens, it 
implies a domination by an internal psychical reality 


“But there was no explanation why things were not recathected or why communication between thing 


cathexis and word cathexis should remain cut off. 
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over the reality of the external world and the path to 
a psychosis lies open (p. 76). 


A similar concept was described in 1922, when 
he said: 


classical persecuting ideas may be present without 
finding belief or acceptance—they flashed up 
occasionally during the analysis—the delusion which 
we regard as new formations when the disease 
breaks out have already long been in existence (p. 
228). 


In summary, with the additional observations 
as listed above, Freud could have reformulated 
his theory of schizophrenia. But this he did not 
do. 


COMMENT AND CONCLUSIONS 


Freud’s theory of schizophrenia is here con- 
ceived as a body of knowledge which Freud 
himself contributed to the understanding of the 
various aspects of the clinical phenomenon 
designated as schizophrenia. As we have indi- 
cated, this body of knowledge accrued in three 
phases during a period of approximately 40 
years. Freud’s theory of schizophrenia, as it 
stood at the conclusion of Freud’s life and work, 
may be stated thus: (1) The concept of conflict 
is now spoken of in structural terms, i.e. as the 
result of tension between ego and id, superego 
or reality. (2) The ego is to assume greater 
importance in the production of schizophrenic 
phenomena, but the knowledge is thus far 
restricted to a descriptive level. (a) If, in con- 
flict, the ego is overcome by id (in combination 
with superego) and thus torn from reality, 
libidinal detachment occurs. (b) In its relation 
to reality, the schizophrenic ego tends to use 
certain defensive mechanisms—denial and split- 
ting. (3) An application of the new theory of 
aggression was attempted; for instance, negati- 
vism or other hostile destructive acts are to 
be explained in terms of a combined process of 
defusion of instinctual drives and withdrawal of 
libido, (But experience of world destruction 
had not undergone revision, in accordance with 
the new theory of aggression.) (4) Otherwise, 
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most of the 1911 theory was retained, e.g. the 
withdrawal of object libido and its investment ip 
the ego® in the face of conflict, the fixation at 
autoerotic level, the returning to primary- 
process functioning as a result of regression, the 
manifestation of megalomania and hypochon- 
driasis as a result of hypercathexis, the formation 
of delusions and hallucinations as the result of 
attempts at recovery, and the incapacity for 
transference!” because of regression to the auto- 
erotic level. 

It seems that almost immediately after the 
formulation of the 1911 theory, Freud envisaged 
the need to know more about the ego."' He 
learned more in subsequent years about the ego 
but did not make a major revision. We can ask 
why this was the case. My postulate is that the 
revision was never made because there was never 
sufficient further knowledge in several important 
areas, particularly the ego. Since his time, 
Hartmann, Rapaport, Jacobson and others have 
greatly elaborated the structural theory. Assum- 
ing that the direction in which the structural 
theory has developed is exactly that which Freud 
himself would have intended and that, with this 
newly amassed knowledge on structural theory, 
Freud were now asked to reformulate his theory 
of schizophrenia, what would the new theory be 
like? 

In considering this question, it seems necessary 
first to carefully retrace the steps that led Freud 
to conceptualize his 1911 theory of schizophrenia. 

Although Freud had confided to Abraham 
(Abraham & Freud, 1965) that he rarely had 
contact with schizophrenics, his opportunities 
for observation were sufficient for him to make 
his innovative assumptions about the sequence 
of events which characterize a psychosis. He 
must have observed that the patient begins with 
an increased degree of detachment from the 
external world, accompanied by bodily pre 
occupations and panic feelings. The patient 
might then slip into catatonia; and when he 
finally emerges from catatonia, he exhibits such 
symptoms as hallucinations, delusions, disturbed 
patterns of ‘normal’ thinking process, dis- 
turbed emotional responses, enhanced unrea- 
listic estimate of self-valuation, etc. From this 


_ “Hartmann later considered that, instead of ego, the 
libido becomes invested in the self. This consideration 
leads to a completely different theoretical framework. 
We hope to discuss this when we study Hartmann’s 
contribution to the theory of schizophrenia in another 
paper. 

Kohut takes up the whole issue of transference— 
whether its definition must be restricted to the transferring 
of an object relationship, and so by definition excludes 


the projection on to the analyst of experiences from pre 
object developmental stages, or whether these significant 
early experiences do appear in the therapeutic rela ae 
ship, and the definition should be widened to inclu 
them (1971). Er 

Freud said: ‘Just as transference neuroses p 
enabled us to trace the libidinal instinctual impulses, 
dementia praecox and paranoia will give us an insi 
into the psychology of the ego ’ (1914, p. 82). 
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perplexing observational data, Freud succeeded 
in recognizing that the clinically eye-catching 
symptomatic picture was a manifestation of a 
secondary order. The primary conflict, he stated, 
lay between the patient’s need to detach from 
the people in the external world and his need to 
maintain that attachment, i.e. a conflict which 
centred on the patient’s relations with his prin- 
cipal objects. To depict the conflict, he adopted 
the terms ‘detachment of object libido’ and 
‘attempt at recovery’. This is unfortunate, 
and we shall return to this point shortly. Freud 
observed that ‘ detachment of object libido’ is 
not something unique to schizophrenics; neu- 
rotics, whenever in conflict, detach their object 
libido as well. Yet he also noticed that there is a 
difference between the detachment in neurotics 
and in psychotics. He believed that two factors 
determined the difference. The first factor is 
concerned with the fixation point of the libidinal 
development. The schizophrenic patients, 
especially chronic ones who show a marked 
degree of indifference to their external world, 
appear to exist in an object-less world. Hence 
Freud postulated that the schizophrenic regresses 
to a fixation point at the autoerotic level (quasi 
object-less level). As much as this postulation 
intuitively pinpointed the origin of the conflict, 
its fuller implication was, however, not realized 
without a more complete knowledge of early 
object relation (e.g. a concept of partial objects, 
of whole objects, of separation-individuation 
processes, etc.). As to the second factor that 
differentiates the detachment in psychotics from 
that in neurotics, it is concerned with changes 
in the ego. Freud said: 


We can no more dismiss the possibility that dis- 
turbances of the libido may react upon the ego- 
cathexis than we can overlook the converse possi- 
bility—namely, that a secondary or induced dis- 
turbance of the libidinal processes may result from 
abnormal changes in the ego. Indeed, it is probable 
that processes of this kind constitute the distinctive 
characteristic of psychosis (1911, p. 75). 


But in 1911 the later structural model of ego had 
hot yet been formulated. 

Owing to this lack of a clear concept of the ego 
(also an insufficient knowledge of early object 
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relations), the 1911 theory can therefore give 
only an outline of conflictual forces, instead of 
achieving the goal which Freud most probably 
set himself, i.e. to include in it not only the 
dynamic, economic and genetic but also the 
structural point of view. Freud was fully aware 
that his 1911 theory was not a complete one; yet 
he also knew that this incomplete theory of 
disturbed object relations offered the basis for 
an insightful theory, with only details to be 
rounded out. Because of this awareness he 
formulated the 1911 theory and never seemed 
to have entertained the idea of having it replaced, 
in spite of his new insights in his later years. 

The most important aspect of the 1911 theory 
is its emphasis on the conflictual forces. Con- 
flictual forces determine what brings about the 
schizophrenic patient’s detachment of object 
libido; and, of greater significance, they are 
responsible for the continuous struggle between 
a need to detach from and a need to maintain 
(i.e. attempt at recovery) the object libido. It is 
obvious that whatever conflict brings about the 
libidinal detachment serves only to set the stage 
for symptom formation, and that the continuous 
struggle is what perpetuates the symptoms. 
Unfortunately, however, Freud’s concept of 
continuity of the struggle of the opposite forces 
(the need to detach from and the need to stay 
attached to) is not often appreciated, and his 
1911 theory is often conceived as being static, 
non-dynamic and mechanistic, which is of 
course not so.}* 

Nevertheless, Freud himself contributed to 
this misunderstanding: (1) Although elsewhere 
in describing neurotic symptom formation, 
Freud repeatedly pointed out the continuous 
struggle between the repressing force and the 
repressed striving against the repressing forces,}* 
he appears to have neglected to give equal stress 
to delineating the continuous struggle of the 
conflictual forces in the formation and perpetua- 
tion of the symptomatology in schizophrenia." 
Thus whenever he described ‘detachment of 
object libido ° or ‘ attempt at recovery °’, he gave 
the impression that the ‘detachment of object 
libido’ is to be followed by the ‘attempt at 
recovery’ and that following the ‘attempt at 
recovery’ everything becomes frozen. The 


Based on questions often raised by psychiatric 
residents, who had only cursory knowledge of Freud’s 
teaching. 

18Freud said: ‘ An excessively strong manifestation of 
these instincts at a very early age leads to a kind of partial 

‘ation, which then constitutes a weak point in the 
Structure of the sexual function. If in maturity the 


performance of the normal sexual function comes up 
against obstacles, the repression that took place during 
the course of development will be broken through at the 
precise points at which the infantile fixation occurred ” 
(1910, p. 46). ow 

14He did detail the conflict over homosexual strivings 
in paranoia. 
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symptoms do not result from the two processes 
opposing cach other in a continuous way but 
from the unfolding of cach process. For instance, 
Freud described certain thought disorders as 
resulting from cathexis being brought back only 
to word-presentation and not to the thing- 
presentation, while he probably meant to say 
that a continuing struggle between the opposing 
needs brings about a condition in which only the 
word-presentation is cathected. If Freud had 
been more cautious in pointing out the continuity 
of the struggle of opposite forces, this misunder- 
standing would not have occurred. (2) Other 
symptoms, such as hallucinations, delusions, 
ctc., do indeed occur following the ‘ attempt at 
recovery’. For through this attempt, conflict 
with the object becomes reactivated and only 
then do the symptoms result. The mechanisms 
involved in the precipitation of delusions,'* 
hallucinations, etc., are complex; therefore a 
single attempt at recovery would not be sufficient 
to bring about these symptoms. Rather, it is 
the continuous attempt at resolving the conflict 
that does so. However, by using such a short- 
hand expression as the ‘attempt at recovery 
brings about the noisy symptoms like delusions 
and hallucinations’, Freud caused unnecessary 
misunderstanding. (3) Freud clearly indicated 
that frustration brings about the libidinal 
detachment and then postulated that the detach- 
ment brings about the experience of catas- 
trophe or the experience of the end of the world.1* 
While these formulae might sound circular and 
contradictory, the latter has the effect of dis- 
tracting people from thinking about the con- 
flicts as being continuous. Similarly, the 
formula that megalomania or hypochondriasis 
results from hypercathexis emphasizes economic 
factors at the expense of a more dynamic investi- 
gation of the conflicts involved. 

Freud’s 1911 theory of schizophrenia includes 
valuable references to the forces, intensity, 
origin and, most importantly, the continuity of 
the conflict. Yet it does not really tell how the 
symptoms result from the conflict. Although 
Freud tried to postulate how the symptom might 
occur, he was aware that without more know- 
ledge about changes in the ego, as well as a 
better knowledge of early object relations, his 
postulations lacked a solid foundation. Thus 
it was inevitable that he turned his attention to 
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the ego and recommended intensive study of 
child development. 

Now when Freud turned his attention to the 
ego, he began to have many additional! insights 
about the functioning of the human mind. He 
developed the structural theory, the theory of 
aggression, the theory of anxiety and its rela- 
tionship to defences, the theory of a hierarchy 
of danger situations and many others. 

In regard to schizophrenia, he knew that the 
ego is what accounts for the symptom formation, 
* One would like to know in what circumatances 
and by what means the ego can succeed in 
emerging from conflicts with reality which are 
certainly always present, without falling ill” 
(1924a, p. 152). And * neurosis and psychosis 
are evidently intimately related, but they must 
nevertheless differ in some decisive respect. That 
might well be the side taken by the ego in a 
conflict of this kind. In both cases the id would 
retain its characteristic of blind inflexibility’ 
(1926b, p. 204-5). But he seemed to have 
searched in vain for an understanding of the 
alteration of the ego or changes in the ego in 
schizophrenia. Thus we observe that in the 
third phase in his attempt to conceptualize 
the ego disturbance in schizophrenia, he swung 
back and forth between describing disturbances 
in certain ego functions (reality testing, the 
defences employed, etc.) and depicting broad 
generalizations about the ego’s relations with 
other macrostructures. 

In ‘Analysis Terminable and Interminable * 
(1937) Freud took up the issue of an ‘ alteration 
of ego’. Then he seemed to come very close to 
the essence of the decisive differences between 
ego functioning in psychosis and in normality 
and neurosis. However, his discussion was 
primarily restricted to ego alterations in the 
neuroses (pp. 234-40) and a full application to 
psychosis of this promising concept was un- 
fortunately not made. 


If it was true that Freud was restricted from — 


totally revising or reformulating his 1911 theory 
because of the absence of fuller knowledge of the 
ego, then how would he revise and reformulate 
it with the availability of the knowldege of the 
ego of today? We postulate that the new theory 
would most definitely retain the concept of 
continuity of conflictual forces as expressed in 
the 1911 theory. While this concept of the con- 
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“See Lichtenberg & Pao (1972) and Freud (1911). 
**To explain the experience of catastrophe and the 
experience of the end of the world, it seems necessary to 


take aggression into consideration. But in 1911 Freud 
did not yet have a theory of aggression. 
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flictua! forces is to be the basis for the explana- 
tion of the initiation and perpetuation of the 
symptom, the newer contributions to the struc- 
tural theory, in terms of various ego functions, 
will be used to explain the mechanisms of indi- 
vidual symptom formation’? The role of 
aggression’* in the symptom formation of 
schizophrenics would have to be clarified. In 
addition, this new theory would probably 
integrate all the valuable information about the 
development of the self concept, of self and 
object relationships, and the interlocking in- 
fluence of disturbances of ego functions and 
object relationships. An especially fertile source 
of information about the latter has come from 
extensive therapeutic endeavours with schizo- 
phrenic patients. 


SUMMARY 


In this presentation I have attempted to summarize 
and evaluate Freud's contributions to the under- 
standing of schizophrenic The contri- 
butions, covering a period of 40 years, can be divided 
into three phases: the first phase of the 1890s, the 
second phase beginning with the Schreber case of 
1911 and the third phase following the publication 
of the structural theory. The second phase attempt 
was most comprehensive and may be called the 1911 
theory which absorbed most of the concepts of the 
first phase. Many pertinent concepts of the third 
Phase were scattered around and were not integrated 
into the 1911 theory. 

In formulating the libido theory, Freud taught 
that it is the uniqueness of the human to establish 
cathexis of objects and to develop conflicts with the 
removal of the cathexis. He observed that neurosis 
or psychosis results from conflicts (i.e. when the 
need to cathect and the need to decathect are in 
opposition to each other) and that neurosis and 
Psychosis are not different in terms of conflicts but 
in terms of the ego’s capacity to deal with the 
conflicts. In 1911, when he attempted a theory for 
Schizophrenia, he noted that he must take into 


the structural theory, as exemplified by 
Beres (1956), Arlow & Brenner (1964, 1969) and 
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ing, weeping and laughing, and the emotions 
ducing them, have concerned mankind and 
been described in the literature since 
mt times. The Bible gives many examples: 
crying of anger is beautifully described in 


d when Esau heard the words of his father 

ing his brother Jacob], he cried with a great 
ind exceeding bitter cry . . . [Later] Esau said unto 
lis father, Hast thou but one blessing, my father? 
me, even me also, O my father. And Esau 
d up his voice and wept. 


His first reaction is just a bitter cry of anger. 
iter he goes from loud crying into weeping. 
The weeping of frustration and bitterness is 
ibed in the first Book of Samuel 1.5-10: 


.. The Lord had shut up her [Hannah's] womb . . . 
herefore she wept and did not eat... Then said 
ikanah her husband to her, Hannah, why weepest 
ou? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy 
wt grieved? am not I better to thee than ten 
ns? ... And she was in bitterness of soul and 
ed unto the Lord and wept sore. 


‘The crying and weeping of mourning are 
found in Genesis 21.16: 


« . for she [Hagar, Ishmael’s mother] said, Let me 
lot see the death of the child [Ishmael]. And she lift 
p her voice and wept. 


‘Weeping arising from a completely different 

motion, that of happiness, is found in Genesis 

33.4, when the brothers Jacob and Esau meet 

after many years of separation: 

[Jacob] bowed himself to the ground seven 

$ until he came near to his brother. And Esau 
to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his 

teck, and kissed him: and they wept. 

There is more written on crying and weeping 
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AGAINST SEXUAL DRIVES, WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
OF ADOLESCENT GIGGLING 
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in the Bible (* and they all wept sore °) than on 
laughter. But there is some on the latter subjec: 
too. For instance, in Genesis 17.17: 


God said to Abraham that Sarah will bear him a son 
Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, 
and said in his heart, Shall a child be born unto him 
that is an hundred years old? and Sarah, that is 
ninety years old, bear? 


Obviously, this laugh was not pure happiness 
but must have had some components of doubt, 
disbelief or even mocking, because he went on 
to say: ‘ God, O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!’ (Ishmael was his son by a maid.) But God 
repeated his promise of a son to him by Sarah: 


Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed, and thou 
shalt call him Isaac: . . . Now Abraham and Sarah 
were old and well stricken in age; and it ceased to be 


Sarah laughed within herself, saying, After I am 
waxed old, shall I have pleasure, my lord being old 
also? And the Lord said unto Abraham, Wherefore 
did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of surety bear a 
child, which am old? 


God then continued: 


Is anything too hard for the Lord? . . . Then Sarah 
denied, saying, I laughed not, for she was afraid. 
And he [God] said, Nay; but thou didst laugh 
(Genesis 18.10-15). 


Obviously, if this had been a laugh of pure 
pleasure, she would not have denied that she had 
laughed, and God would not have reprimanded 
her for it. So we have to assume that Sarah’s 
was laughter of doubt, mocking, or even ridicule 
of God. Later, Sarah said, ‘ God hath made me 
to laugh, so that all that hear will laugh with me.’ 
She now admits to laughing, but blames God 
for her sinful, God-doubting behaviour! That 
Abraham’s laughter was heard by God is seen 


à 


im the fact that God ordered him to name the 
child Isaac, which means ‘laughter’ (Genesis 
17.19). 

In Psabms 2.4 God himself laughs * in derision *. 
In Psalms 37.12-13 God laughs at the wicked, 
* for he seeth that his [the wicked] day is coming’. 
Obviously, this is a laughter of contempt and 
scorn or even Schadenfreude (pleasure in the 
wicked’s future suffering). Thus it is clear that 
even as far back as the time of the Bible, crying, 
weeping and laughing were known to be pro- 
duced by many different emotions. 

It might be of interest that the Greek philos- 
opher Heraclitus, who saw the everlasting fire 
as the essence of things, was called * the weeping 
philosopher ', while Democritus, the father of 
the atom, who taught the importance of tran- 
quillity, of harmony of the soul, of * cuthymia ’, 
was called by the Greeks ‘the laughing philos- 
opher * (Lubker, 1891). The masks of Comedy 
(laughing) and Tragedy (crying), symbolizing 
the Greek theatre, attest to the fact that these 
expressions of emotions were seen as basic in 
the Greek performing arts. The tradition of 
dividing philosophers into these two categories 
= carried over into the Middle Ages (Highet, 

). 

In modern times, Darwin (1874) studied the 

expressions of these emotions in his own infants 


contains a variety of theories of their dynamics, 
which I will report later. I myself wish to offer 
the theory that crying, weeping and laughing 
can be employed as defences against instinctual 
drives. Ishall cite cases that illustrate my notion. 


Case 1 


Lola, an 18-year-old college student, got 
married after her boy-friend impregnated her 
during the one and only heavy petting session 
(not intercourse) they ever had. They had 
intercourse for the first time after their marriage 
and the birth of their child. The baby was born 
prematurely and died of collagen disease of the 
lungs after five days. i 

When they had intercourse the first time, she 
Tes completely unable to get any sexual pleasure 

m 


* How can I enjoy something that broughi 
physical and mental suffering? pe jearen 
strict and religious parents with high moral values. 
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I was taught that sex before marriage is wrong & 
sinful, I did not want heavy petting. My boyfriend 
insisted. He said he would go to prostitutes ang 
come back with venereal disease if I did not ghe 
him anything. So I agreed—just onco—to 
petting. I remained a virgin. Nevertheless, | became 
pregnant. Sort of punishment from God. I suffered 
terribly through the whole pregnancy. My mothe 
made me feel so low, so dirty, so bad. There was se 
much shame, so much guilt. I considered suicide asa 
way out many a time. 

* Then came the premature birth. The labour pains, 
the sudden delivery in the taxi on a snowy and ky 
day, the baby cold and blue and neither of w 
knowing what to do with the umbilical cord. Whea 
we finally arrived in the hospital, we thought the 
trouble was over. I thanked God. But it was far 
from over! They didn't permit my baby into the 
premature nursery or any nursery at all because she 
had not been born in the hospital, and I was not 
admitted to the obstetrical ward cither. Because of 
germs that we might carry, they said, I think. It 
made me feel like a leper. 

* Because I had been weak once, given in to heavy 
petting! God’s punishment, I thought. Then, whes 
the baby suddenly died, only mine, nobody else's, I 
figured again: God's punishment for my sin! 

* Now I am a married woman, now it's no sin any 
more to have sex. But still there is so much sin 
involved in sex in my mind, so much guilt connected 
with it. How can I enjoy it? Sometimes I have no 
feeling at all when we have intercourse. I feel all 
cold and detached and think religious thoughts or 
sad thoughts about the baby’s death or mine or bad, 
angry thoughts about my mother. She made me feel 
so guilty, so sinful, so rotten. Sometimes, rarely 
though, I begin to get excited when we make lov, 
but I end up crying anyway while my husband has his 
orgasm. He is terribly upset over my crying, and $0 
am I. He thinks it is his fault that I never climax 
rarely even get aroused. He blames himself all the 
time. He calls himself a lousy lover, says we 
never have married, tells me to get another man who 
can make me happier. It upsets our marriage 
completely that I cry instead of climax. I need help, 
doctor, I want to have a good marriage. I love my 
husband very much.” 


In treatment Lola brought out much anger 
over the puritanical upbringing by her mother. 
‘She acted always as if babies are brought by 
the stork or bought at Macy’s, even when I was 
already a big girl and menstruating. She thought 
playing ball with Daddy in the back yard with 
both of us in bathing suits was sinful. That I$ 
the kind of prudishness she taught me. She took 
all pleasures out of my life.’ 

Gradually in therapy she learned to see herself 
as a grown woman and not through her mother’s 
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eyes, not as the little girl who was disapproved 
and heavily criticized by her puritanical mother. 
Gradually she was able to perceive sex as a 
bealthy pleasure. She finally was able to have 
orgasms instead of crying spells, 

We may consider Lola's accusations against 
ber mother during treatment—as well as her 
whole personality profile—as revealing her to be 
mainly on the oedipal level of psychosexual 
development. In addition, though, there might 
also be some—temporary—regression to a 
pre-ocdipal level produced by the severe emo- 
tional traumata she experienced. The deep 
depression with suicidal ideation that Lola 
showed initially, her thoughts of mourning and 
anger during the sex act put such regression into 
the realm of possibility. We may speculate that 
she has regressed partially and temporarily to 
the anal level of psychosexual development due to 
emotional traumata in the form of her pre- 
marital loss of virginity, followed by loss of 
mother’s respect and love for her and loss of 
self-respect and finally followed by the loss of 
her baby. 

The question arises whether during this 
temporary psychosexual regression from the 
Oedipal level Lola paused at the stage of penis 
envy in which all the suffered losses would also 
have the symbolic meaning of lack of a penis. 
= fury at her mother might be thus explained 


P Freud (1917) mentions the desire for a penis 
during the sex act. He states that he had the 
Opportunity 


of being told women’s dreams that had occurred 
after their first experience of intercourse. They 
revealed an unmistakable wish in the woman to keep 
for herself the penis which she had felt . . . indicating 
@ temporary regression from man to penis as the 
Object of her wish (1917, p. 130). 


Zilboorg (1938) speaks of women, some 
frigid, some not, who cry right after the sex act, 
Showing ‘the unmistakable wish to keep the 
penis’ for themselves. In addition, he points 
Out that ‘ the element of conscious hate . . . was 
always present’. This is a marked feature in 
Lola’s case too (against her mother). 

Abraham (1924) describes a case of * abundant 
Shedding of tears during menstruation «ss She 
Scarcely ever stopped crying’. This represented 
an unconscious gratification of the wish to 
Urinate like a man. 

Greenacre (1945a) wrote on ‘ stream weeping ° 
—not during intercourse but rather in treatment 


or the object which he has lost." This certainly 
does fit into Lola's case. But in contrast to 
Greenacre, | can find neither a * soothing * nor a 
* reparative ' function in Lola's tears. 


orgasm. Her strict superego, pa Aeri tines 


Jessica was introduced to me by her fiancé, 
who had gone through psychotherapy with me. 
He was very much in love with Jessica, felt that 
* she is a wonderful human being, but there is 


breaks into tears. I can’t find out why. It 
certainly is quite disturbing to me and makes me 

feel really inadequate as a man.’ 
In her first sessions, Jessica, a woman of 22, 
appeared reluctant to talk about her sexual 
i that her fiancé 


a while. She hesitatingly admitted that she does 
not ever experience orgasms. One day she broke 
into tears. 


* Having an orgasm is like trusting a guy. How can 
I ever trust them? The first fellow I fell in love with 
and had intercourse with always kept telling me that 
he was not the marrying type. But, of course, I kept 
on hoping he would change his mind about marriage. 
He did, all right. One morning I read in the N.Y. 
Times that he had gone to Mexico and married a 
newly divorced actress. He told me it was a business 
trip to straighten out the business affairs of this 
actress. I remember he had talked frequently of 
“ this client ” to me. How low can you get! 

* The second fellow I was intimate, even worse, 
was married and unable—so he said—to get a 
divorce. He made me pregnant, then disappeared, 
leaving me with a messy abortion. It was horrible. 
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I was bleeding severely and had nobody to take care 
of me. I though I would bleed to death. The 
abortionist was unconcerned and unwilling to make 
a house call. He even seemed angered over my 
suggestion. How can I trust fellows? Men are 
unreliable and selfish.’ 


Then she added pensively, ‘ Having an orgasm 
is like letting go, like giving yourself completely 
to a man, like trusting him completely. How 
can I trust any guy? I don’t think I will ever 
have an orgasm before I get married.” 

She complained: ‘I probably cry because I 
am so sad that I have never yet had an orgasm, 
that I don’t have this experience that all other 
women in my age have and take for granted.’ 

For a long time during treatment she was 
completely unable to remember anything about 
her father except that he worked long hours, six 
or seven days a week, that he went to the neigh- 
bourhood bars before coming home at night, 
and that mother frowned upon this and always 
complained about him. ‘He was unimportant 
in the family setting. Mother was the important 
parent. She set the family style, the high 
standards, the ambitious goals’, Jessica stated 
initially. 

As therapy progressed, the patient was able 
to remember more and more about her relation- 
ship to her father: how as a preschool child she 
would sit on the front steps, even in cold and 
rainy weather, hoping for father to come home 
in time for dinner and before she was sent to 
bed by mother. How she hoped every evening, 
‘ Today he will come home right from work, in 
time for dinner, today for sure.’ She remembered 
how often she had come into the house dis- 
appointed and sad when he had not yet come, 
and mother called her in, angry that she had 
waited for her father outdoors in the cold, 

Then, finally, she produced several happy 
memories of father: how, when she was sick, he 
sat at her bedside at night and entertained her 
with funny stories in which she was always a 
princess or a fairy queen and he a big brown 
bear who gave her bear hugs and kisses. How 
he made her laugh and how they had a wonderful 
time together, so that she forgot all about being 
sick till mother came into the room with some 
medicine and scolded father for exciting the 
child and making her sicker. She remembered 
another episode: Mother scolded her severely for 
a statement by the teacher that she talks too 
much in class; father interrupted her, saying that 
he had always had poor marks for conduct and 
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other subjects too, and that this has not hurt his 
business career whatsoever. She remembered 
how overjoyed she was that he took her side 
against mother. Then she added: ‘ The next 
evening, though, he was drunk as ever.’ 

Thus gradually her oedipal longing for and 
disappointment in father became clear. She 
was able to accept the idea that because of her 
disappointing (and by her mother degraded) 
father she chose ‘stupid Batman’ for her 
masturbation fantasies (always without orgasm) 
and later in life chose lovers who disappointed 
her, a compulsive repetition stemming from her 
oedipal past. 

Her aspirations—introjected from her strict, 
demanding mother—were far above her choice 
of these lovers. How could she give herself 
totally, i.e. orgastically, to such inferior, un- 
reliable lovers? Her superego does not permit it. 
She has to put up defences against an orgasm 
in the form of weeping. In addition, her weeping 
has probably done much to chase her lovers 
away; thus she is repeating compulsively the 
disappointments of her past. 

If Jessica ever regressed psychosexually as far 
as Lola did is questionable. She did not suffer 
emotionally as early in life, as severely, and the 
traumata did not occur in such a short time as 
they did in Lola’s case. This might explain the 
fact that she stayed more stable on her psycho- 
sexual level, though a very temporary regression 
to the level of penis envy (during the orgasm- 
substituting weeping) is possible. Once, in a 
therapy session, she said laughingly, ‘ If I were a 
guy I would probably marry the first girl I had 
sex with’, pointing proudly to the strictness of 
her superego, but perhaps also expressing the 
unconscious wish to have a penis. 

In the psychoanalytic literature, several 
authors concern themselves with the relationship 
between crying, weeping and laughter. Davison 
& Kelman (1939) write: ‘ Laughing and crying 
are so intimately connected that fragments of 
the feeling tone and expression of both may be 
present at the same time.’ They speak of 
“gallows humour’ and ‘ joyful weeping’ aes 
* Disuse of the centres and pathways controlling 
these emotions may lead to responses the reverse 
of the expected.’ 

Kris (1939) mentions the indeterminate ex- 
pression of the infant who may be about to 
laugh or cry, as well as the situation of older 
persons under extreme emotional stress who do 
not know whether they feel like crying oF 
laughing. 
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Freud (1905) talks of the alliance of laughter 
and hostility: 
Due to the alliance of laughter with hostility, it is 
inevitable that the muscular system should partici- 


pate in the motor discharge of superfluous sadistic 
psychic tensions with pleasurable relief. 


Wolfenstein (1955) describes a case of a 
six-year-old boy in whom laughter ‘ was also a 
means of attack, a provocation . . . a release of 
aggressive and sexual impulses °. 

The same dynamics are advanced by Grotjahn 
(1945), who tells of a soldier who dreams that he 
throws his hated pal into icy waters: * he laughs 
and laughs in his sleep. The murder is enjoyed 
to the fullest extent.’ 

Freud (1900) also used a dream to illustrate 
such distortion of an emotion and the transfor- 
mation into its opposite. An old man (the 
dreamer) was occupied with thoughts of his 
arteriosclerosis, his impotence, his old age and 
approaching death. The dream work turned his 
anxiety, grief and depression into laughter. 
(The dreamer laughed loudly in his sleep.) 

Freud quotes Dugas (1902) as considering 
‘laughter as a “ détente”, a phenomenon of 
relaxation of tension’ (1905, p. 147). He also 
quotes Bain’s theory that ‘ laughter [is] a release 
from constraint ° and Spencer’s that ‘ laughter is 
a phenomenon of the discharge of mental excita- 
tion and a proof that the psychical employment 
of this excitation has suddenly come up against 
an obstacle ’ (1905, p. 146). 

Freud comes to the conclusion: 


In laughter, therefore, on our hypothesis, the con- 
ditions are present under which a sum of psychical 
energy which has hitherto been used for cathexis is 
allowed free discharge. And since laughter—not all 
laughter, it is true, but certainly laughter at a joke— 
is an indication of pleasure, we shall be inclined to 
relate this pleasure to the lifting of the cathexis which 
has previously been present (1905, p. 148). 


While the majority of cases thus illustrate that 
laughter is a discharge of energy, there seem to 
be occasions when laughter is used as a defence 
against sexual impulses, similar to the cases of 
weeping described above. 

I will describe here the cases of two youngsters 
who showed such laughter. 


CASE 3 


I stayed at a small resort hotel. One evening I 
met Peggy’s parents. They liked the place and 
wanted to stay on, but were urged by their two 
daughters, aged 22 and 15, to return home 
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because of the absence of boys in the hotel. 

* Are you preparing us for a nunnery, Daddy?” 
Peggy, the 15-year-old, asked. * Or for a lesbian 
affair, perhaps?” She giggled. ‘I read in my 
health education text that it’s abnormal to raise 
children surrounded only by their own sex. 
Even the stuffy Ivy League colleges know that 
by now and are going co-ed.” 

The older girl tried to compensate for the lack 
of male companionship by writing to her past 
and present boy-friends and male acquaintances. 
Peggy did not have any boys to write to. She 
attended an all girls’ school and had never had a 
date yet. 

The.girls’ mother told me a few days later that 
she had met a young man that morning at an 
art exhibition. She had asked him to come to the 
hotel to meet her daughters. 

The next morning I saw the girls at the pool. 
They both sat in their bikinis in beach chairs in 
front of me and slightly to the left. The older girl 
had her back turned to me, while Peggy was 
facing me almost fully. 

The young man appeared at the top of the 
steps. He paused, smiled and waved. The girls 
looked up. 

‘ He looks like Apollo’, Peggy gasped. 

He sprinted down the steps and settled on the 
ground at the girls’ feet. He introduced himself 
and there was animated small-talk among the 
three. Soon it became evident that he was more 
attracted to Peggy. He moved closer to her and 
kept his right hand on her left foot. A little while 
later he began, while chatting, to move his hand 
gently up and down her lower leg. She blushed 
and giggled, turning her face away from him and 
towards her sister. At one point she asked her 
for a puff on her cigarette, then exhaled through 
her nose in what probably was to her a sophis- 
ticated, adult manner of smoking. When he 
moved his hand to her knees, cupping them 
gently, she kept on giggling excitedly, facing her 
sister, not the young man. Then, just as gently 
he cupped both her breasts alternately. She 
did not pull away, kept on looking at her sister, 
giggling louder and louder, until it became 
uncontrolled laughter, with a strident, gasping 
sound on inhaling. 

She bent forward with gales of laughter, 
thereby pushing his hands away from her breasts. 
He told her that there was nothing to be ashamed 
of, that there are great works of art depicting a 
young man holding a girl’s breast. He mentioned 
Canova’s ‘ Amor and Psyche’ and a painting by 
Rembrandt in the Reichsmuseum in Amsterdam. 


arouse 

while, with her laughter becoming louder, more 
uncontrolled, and obviously quite painful to her, 
he withdrew from her, first in amazement over 


Clearly, his sexual desire had abated completely. 


Suddenly, still convulsed with laughter, she 
got out of her beach chair and jumped into the 
pool, leaving a trail of urine behind her. 
jumped after her into the pool, just in time to 
keep her above water by holding her up by her 
chin and brassiere and dragging her to the pool 
steps. For she was still convulsing with what had 
Started out as laughter and now was closer to 
painful, uncontrolled contortions, aggravated by 
the fact that she had swallowed and inhaled water 
in the pool, which made her gag and cough 
loudly, When he arrived with her at the steps, 
he asked her in a superficially polite manner 
which hardly covered up his annoyance, * What 
has happened ? and * Are you all right ?” 

As she slowly began to calm down, sitting on 
the pool steps, utterly exhausted and pale, still 
coughing up the inhaled water, he swam to the 
other side of the pool, got out and disappeared. 

That evening Peggy approached me. Her 
parents had suggested that she discuss the 
occurrence with me and ask for advice on how to 
avoid a similar embarrassing situation. She 
told me that at first she was ‘ terribly proud and 
flattered’ that the young man courted her in 
preference to her older sister even though he was 
exactly her sister’s age. ‘ Really, I don’t under- 
stand why everything got so loused up later.’ 

I suggested that she might have felt she took 
him away from her older sister or that perhaps 
she felt guilty for petting so openly and so fast, 
and that this uncontrollable laughter was her 
way out of a situation that she was too young 
and immature to handle. 

She did not accept this ‘ I am just a hard-luck 
character’, she said, skipping away. ‘ Now I 
have nothing romantic to tell my girl-friends in 
school when I come home.’ She was seemingly 
quite content and happy over the outcome of her 
‘romance’. She did not even want to hear from 
me how to handle such a situation the next time. 
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Case 4 

Johanna, 13 years old, was brought to my 
office because of * giggling in school’. It was 
mainly the English teacher who complained 
about her and her girl-friend. * They disturb the 
whole class; they disrupt the lessons." The 
principal suggested a psychiatric consultation, 

Johanna was a bright and pleasant child. 
According to her parents, she had never been a 
problem, though at just five years of age when 
she entered kindergarten in the public school 
system, the principal suggested her withdrawal 
for a year * because of immaturity’. She had 
told her teacher what she had called her * big 
secret: if my mother should happen to die, I 
would like to marry my father’. She had also 
asked one of her classmates why he had not yet 
kissed her like the other little boys. 

Since she was removed from public kinder- 
garten, her parents sent her to a private girls’ 
school, hoping that this would calm her down 
sexually. They were very pleased when, within 
less than a year, their daughter showed no sexual 
interests any more. She began to ‘ hate boys’ 
like the other girls and became interested in girls’ 
hobbies and in learning. 

In my interviews with Johanna, she told of her 
English teacher, Mr Smith, a middle-aged man, 
baldish, greying, with a long, hooked nose. 


‘We call him Smitty. He is married and has six 
children. He has a habit of holding his right index 
and middle fingers in his vest between the last two 
buttons. We call that “ two fingers ” [she giggled]. 
Whenever he puts his fingers there, we—my girl- 
friend and I—look at each other and break into 
laughter. Sometimes we laugh so much that we 
cannot stop, and everything hurts from so much 
laughing. Sometimes my panties get wet from it. 
We make believe that whenever he puts his two 
fingers in his vest, his wife knows he wants sex. We 
think he wants it all the time. That’s why he has so 
many children, right? Often when he puts his fingers 
into his vest, we say he would rather be home in bed 
with Mrs Smitty. Then we laugh a lot, till we cannot 
stop. Once we laughed for a whole hour. Oh boy, 
did our bellies hurt! My mother says I have a crush 
on Smitty. That is absolutely untrue. I think he is 
ugly and disgusting. We make fun of him. Besides, 
he could be my father, he is that old.’ 


Discussion OF CASES 3 AND 4 


In both these cases, it seems to me, giggling 
is used—unconsciously—for the purpose © 
repressing sexual impulses. Both girls obviously 
feel that they are not ready for sexual excitement, 
emotionally not mature enough. Both gitls 


CRYING, WEEPING AND LAUGHING 


repress them. The repressed returns in the form 
of gales of uncontrollable laughter. 

Peggy is older. Sexual drives are more per- 
missible at 15 than at 13, and the young man is a 
peer. Still, there is the complication that he is 
rather forward and fast, while she is completely 
inexperienced, But more important than his 
fastness is the fact that her older sister is sitting 
next to her during his advances. Guilt feelings 
for taking the man from her older sister are 
probably holding her back. Her sister, seven 
years older than she, might symbolically sub- 
stitute for the mother-figure. She turns her face 
constantly to her sister, as if by looking at her 
it is casier to repress sexual excitement. Asking 
her for a puff from her cigarette might, in 
addition to wanting to express at this moment 
badly needed sophistication, also be a cry for 
help from sister in repressing sexual urges. If 
this older sister represents the mother-figure, then 
certainly making love with a man who is closer 
in age to the sister (mother-figure) is producing 
severe guilt feelings, as it did when she was a 
little girl and in love with her father. All this is 
reason enough to fight against and repress sexual 
excitement. 

And that is what she does! Is not her doubling 
up with pain from laughter—thereby pushing 
the young man’s hand from her breasts—a way 
of getting rid of body contact with him? Is not 
her urinating, which necessitates jumping into 
the pool, also of the same meaning? Is not it to 
cool off sexually? And certainly when she 
swallows water, which leads almost to drowning, 
the sexual excitement is drowned too. And that 
is what she needed and wanted unconsciously, 
even though she flippantly said that she was 
* just a hard luck character’. Her contentment 
was showing through as she said it and skipped 
away. Telling her girl-friends about a romance 
has nothing to do with heterosexual impulses; 
it is a question of status, of the ego, not the id. 
(Or if it were to be related to her sexual impulses, 
it would more likely be related to homosexuality: 
talking sex with the girls.) 

Of interest is the fact that she also giggled 
when she spoke to her father about her need for 
male companionship, probably also in an effort 
to repress sexual thoughts or feelings. 

While 15-year-old Peggy permitted herself 
some awareness that she was attracted to the 
young man (‘ He looks like Apollo’), 13-year- 
old Johanna has no awareness of her attraction 
to the teacher at all. There is complete repres- 
sion of her positive feelings towards him. 
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Johanna is younger than Peggy, and therefore 
sex is even more forbidden and dangerous to her. 
She is even less equipped to handle it and there- 
fore she has to repress it totally, She states, 
* He is ugly and disgusting '. That she compares 
him in age with her father gives us another clue 
as to the reason for her repression of sexual 
excitement. It is almost incestuous to be attracted 
to a man of father’s age or, even worse, to 
himself. When, as a little five-year-old, she 
normally, like all little girls, sexually attracted 
to father, the teacher and principal made a big 
fuss about it, and it led to her suspension from 
public kindergarten. * We just make fun of 
Smitty *, she assured me, and probably herself 
and her mother. 

Both mothers asked me if I advised treatment 
for the girls. I was convinced that both girls 
used a good and healthy mechanism of defence 
against sexual drives that they could not yet 
handle and that are socially unacceptable at 
their age. I felt that when they were mature 
enough, they would permit themselves sexuality, 
especially if there were no sister (mother-figure) 
involved, reproducing old oedipal guilt feelings 
of childhood, as in Peggy's case, and no great 
age difference, as in Johanna’s case, which 
facilitates reawakening of forbidden incestuous 
feelings. There was no sexual trauma in their 
history which would make such a repression 
permanent and hinder them in sexual enjoyment 
in adulthood. 

Brody (1950) feels that ‘laughter does not 
lend itself readily to analysis and when ap- 
proached directly as a character defence, an undue 
quantity of anxiety may be released *, 

In the above-described cases of weeping there 
were severe emotional traumata, and therapy 
was necessary to treat them. It is of interest to 
note that the two girls who sex ina 
healthy way developed the symptom of laughter, 
while the emotionally traumatized women pro- 
duced the symptom of weeping. 

It is noteworthy that in the psychoanalytic 
literature I could find nothing about adolescent 
giggling, though it is a phenomenon well known 
to teachers in junior high schools and high 
schools. I questioned a number of teachers on 
this subject. From the information obtained it 
seems that the giggling teenagers are mainly 
found in middle and upper middle-class families, 
while in the schools attended by the children of 
working class, this phenomenon is infrequent or 
absent. This could be explained by the fact that 
middle and upper middle-class girls are brought 
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up more strictly, with more prohibitions in 
regard to sexual matters, and therefore they 
have a greater need for giggles as a defence, while 
in the lower economic classes sex is less taboo 
in adolescence. None of the teachers questioned 
remembered a single case of giggling in a boy. 
A young woman whom I had in treatment for 
frigidity gave a history of uncontrollable giggling 
in school that lasted all through her college 
. On several occasions she was asked to 
leave the classromm or lecture hall by her 
professors—all of them men. ‘I was terribly 
proud of being chased out of the classroom 
because of giggling, and I remember that I 
bragged about it repeatedly at the table in the 
lunch room to my girl-friends. Pretty foolish of 
me. I wish I knew why I did it.’ She added, 
*These were the only occasions I was not a 
goody-goody in college.’ Was she perhaps proud 
of her victory over her sexual desires via giggling ? 
Or was she so proud because giggling showed that 
she had actually normal sex drives and therefore 
the need for defences against them by giggling? 
A few words on the discharge of body fluid in 
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all these four cases described above in detail, 
In all of them there is such a discharge; in the 
first two cases by tears, in the last two cases by 
urination, 

Peto (1946) sees weeping as a way of * getting 
rid of pain’ and sees incontinence in the same 
light. Greenacre (19456) considered urination 
* an expression of aggressive defence ’. 

I wonder if the urination of the two giggling 
girls could not rather be considered a break in 
the defences against sex drives (instead of a 
defence) in the form of a pleasurable letting go of 
sexual feelings, well hidden in the urethral zone, 
removed from the genital zone. We might be 
dealing here with a momentary regression, 
considered less taboo, more permissible in the 
minds of these two young girls (as well as by 
society): wetting one’s pants makes one feel 
more child-like, more innocent, less mature and 
sexual. The urethral-pleasurable experience can 
be enjoyed without guilt feelings: Johanna, who 
denies vehemently any sexual interest in her 
teacher, admits freely and without being ques- 
tioned to the urethral activity. 
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From the time of his early writings Freud 
‘advised against the analyst indoctrinating the 
patient, and he compared the analyst's task to 
that of the sculptor, who proceeds per via di 
levare, i.c. chipping away the marble until the 
“Statue comes into view (1905). The ‘wild’ 
“psychoanalyst (Freud, 1910) imposes his ideas 
‘and norms of behaviour upon the patient, 
‘instead of investigating his unconscious. 

The tendency to convey to the analysand 
one’s own ideas or conflicts is always a very 
strong one. The ‘wild’ analyst generally 
ies it out in a relatively open way, by means 
of advice or suggestions; the ‘schooled’ 
‘analyst, when he does it, does so (for the most 
i unintentionally) under the disguise of a 
formal interpretation. If this happens, the 
psychoanalytic process is denatured as a therapy 
and miscarries as a method of investigation. 
These and other dangers lead to the need for 
training analysis for the candidate, and the 
requirement that the analyst should constantly 
scrutinize his countertransference. The psycho- 
“analyst must be always on the alert to gauge and 
‘correct the function of his unconscious: like 
any. other investigator he is responsible for his 
working instruments. This labour is, no doubt, 
more difficult for him than for other scientists, 
but it does not differ in its essentials. 

There is, however, still more. The objectivity 
of the analyst may be disturbed by his own 
ideological beliefs, attitudes and compromises. 
| At this point I am thinking mainly of political 
‘and religious ideologies, but I would also 
include some ‘ psychoanalytic’ ideologies, to 
be distinguished from real psychoanalytic 
‘theories. The former are linked with personal 
_ interests and wishful thinking, while real scientific 

theories can only be linked with truth. 

This is a particular source of interference 
. which deserves to be separated from the counter- 
transference neurosis proper (Racker, 1953), 
since the problem it poses must be dealt with 
not only by the psychoanalytic investigation, 
but also by sociology. Here I would say that the 
sociology of knowledge as a new branch of 
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sociological science is a great help in distinguish- 
ing between a mere personal problem and a 
problem arising from social environment, 

The role of ideology within the psycho- 
analytic process is a ‘hot’ issue nowadays. 
Stress is commonly placed on the risk of the 
analyst indoctrinating the patient with his own 
beliefs and ideas. This paper deals with a 
particular variation rarely studied: the technical 
problem created when the analysand believes he 
is being indoctrinated by the analyst. This 
problem is, in a sense, the opposite of the much 
better known and recognized one of the disturb- 
ing ideology of the analyst. In the case described 
below, the analysand ‘ disqualifies * the inter- 
pretations by considering them an expression of 
the analyst's ideology. As a special form of 
resistance, this attitude may be difficult to 
discover, and even more difficult to resolve. 

To understand this type of resistance it is 
convenient here to remind ourselves of the 
difference between the theory of ideology and 
the sociology of knowledge (Mannheim, 1929; 
Horowitz, 1964). We define ideology as a 
process by which the subject’s interests impose 
a distortion upon his thoughts. This interest is 
rooted in a need of the individual, his group or 
his social class. However, it does not cease, on 
this account, to be a psychological problem. 
The sociology of knowledge is, on the other hand, 
not involved with a distortion of thought but 
with the unavoidable influence of society upon 
all ways of thinking. Thinking does not take 
place in a vacuum, but within a social framework 
which, of necessity, limits and orientates it. 
This circumstance, however, does not neces- 
sarily make for errors. On the contrary it can 
give thinking the optimum perspective for the 
objective understanding of the facts. 

According to what I have been able to 
observe, the patients who develop this form of 
resistance tend to project this difficulty into the 
analyst. In this way what might be an inner 
conflict of the patient aroused by the analysis, is 
changed into a conflict between analyst and 
patient by the use of projective identification 
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(Kicin, 1946), so as to attribute one part of this 
conflict to the person of the analyst. The work 
of interpretation (which in principle we might 
assume to be correct) becomes distorted by the 
patient, and this misunderstanding (Money-Kyrle, 
1968), when projected, appears as an ideology 
which the analyst tries to force on to the analy- 
sand. In such a process of projective identification 
the work of the analyst becomes distorted by the 
patient so as to build the analyst's * ideology’ 
against which he can now take a stance. 

I had the opportunity to study this process in 
detail in a young and clever woman who came to 
analysis for help with severe neurotic symptoms; 
she was also a vegetarian. At the onset, after 
the first interpretation relating to the uncon- 
cious meaning of this habit, which appeared, 
from her material, to be obviously related to 
oral-cannibalistic fantasies, she suddenly began 
to cat meat again, in a flight into health manner. 
It was clear that she took the analyst’s inter- 
pretations as an order to abandon her dietary 
habits. When the analysis was further advanced, 
she experienced a desire once again not to eat 
meat, but she controlled herself, thinking the 
analyst would value— would interpret’, she 
said—this decision as a relapse. She com- 
plained, at the same time, because she could 
not carry out her impulses (not to eat meat). 
In the material there clearly appeared a con- 
fusion between impulse and defence, as she 
called ‘ impulsive ’ what in reality was a defence 
against her cannibalistic traits. I was able to 
point out to her that what she really felt was 
repugnance and nausea towards meat, while she 
consciously thought that eating meat was to 
incorporate corpses into her body (and thus 
into her mind). I was also able to remind her of 
material of two years ago when she had an 
impulse to eat the body of her dead grand- 
mother, causing her much anxiety and feelings 
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of guilt. It was these cannibalistic fantasies 
which actually prevented her from cating meat, 

The interpretation of these symptoms, or 
rather inhibitions (Freud, 1926), was now takes 
as evidence of the anti-vegetarian ideology of the 
analyst, while her own vegetarian ideology was 
experienced as an ‘impulse’ nor to cat meat, 
Her misunderstanding thus transmuted the 
defence into an impulse, and the inhibition into 
an ideology. 

In this case the facts are quite simple, since a 
carnivorous ideology does not exist, yet there ix 
a vegetarian one. I choose this example, for it 
clearly shows the type of resistance I wish to 
describe: the analysand’s misunderstanding 
transforms her inhibition into an ‘impulse’ 
which completely obscures the underlying 
ideology. | Meanwhile, the analyst’s inter- 
pretations, which due to the nature of the 
material of this case may actually remain free 
from ideological contamination, are made to 
appear as an ideology imposed upon the patient. 

Similar experiences often emerge in other 
fields, such as those of the sexual perversions, 
life habits, attitudes towards money and wealth, 
and particularly towards certain scientific 
theories, religion and politics. In this last field 
the analyst's compromise is sometimes much 
more definite, and the patient’s defence, if it 
does exist, frequently goes unrecognized. There 
is then a greater danger that the analyst may 
miss the analysand’s projective identification and 
merely try to show himself as detached from the 
patient’s ideology (or even worse, to share it), 
instead of analysing the trouble. In these 
circumstances the analytic work may become 
arrested, while the analyst may believe that he 
is contributing to the enlightenment of his 
patient in the ideological field. In fact, what the 
analyst has actually done is to perpetuate the 
patient’s conflicts and misunderstandings. 
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o splitting is generally agreed to play a basic 
in the psychodynamics of depersonalization. 
e authors (Roshco, 1967; Stamm, 1962) 
we even stated that it is a universal feature in 
condition. There appears to be some con- 
roversy, however, over the nature of the 
ting. I intend, in this paper, to offer certain 
juggestions and present some clinical material 
which may help clarify the controversy. The 
clin data primarily emphasize the role and 
nature of the underlying defensive fantasies as 
‘reflects the ego split. Further, I wish to point 
9 a particular disowning fantasy which may be 
specific for depersonalization. 
Many psychoanalysts have contributed to the 
cory of ego splitting in depersonalization. 
Dberndorf (1934) stresses an inter-systemic con- 
flict, the formation of a superego inharmonious 
with the body ego. Jacobson (1959) places the 
conflict within the ego as occurring between 
ncompatible identifications. Nunberg (1924) 
writes of one part of the ego refusing to take 
cognizance of the perceptions, feelings and 
f tions of the other part. Hunter (1966) 
es that depersonalization occurs in pre- 
i sed individuals when circumstances 
produce a dissimilarity between ‘ myself as 
perceived by me” and * myself as perceived by 
others’. A split of the self into observing and 
participating parts with a sense of being alienated 
from the participating part is considered the 
essential core by Arlow (1964); he wonders 
whether it can be understood simply in terms of 
n intra-systemic conflict, because conflicting 
identifications can cause difficulties only if they 
are the bearers of instinctual wishes or superego 


to Sarlin (1962), depersonalization may result 
when conflicts between the parents become 
internalized within the ego of the child and in 
‘the struggle between simultaneous hostile identi- 
fications with both parents, the identity of the 
individual is lost; this is close to Jacobson’s 
approach. Lower (1971) advances the view that 
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depersonalization is a regressive defence against 
the threat of masochistic surrender, serving also 
to provide gratification of a sadomasochistic 

For myself, it seems more fruitful to view 
these differences not as opposing one another, 
but primarily as different preconditions or 
factors predisposing to depersonalization, I 
suggest that multiple preconditions exist, that 
they may differ from patient to patient, may be 
present in greater or lesser number in any 
particular person, and alone cannot be con- 
sidered specific or pathognomonic for deper- 
sonalization. 

Other possible predeterminants include identi- 
fication with an inanimate object (Lewin, 1964; 
Stein, 1964), a dead person (Sarlin, 1962) or 
animal. An emphasis on identification with the 
mother’s stool has been noted, along with its 
connexion with a body-phallus-stool equation. 
Defects in capacity for identification (con- 
stitutional or psychogenic), and an undue 
capacity for regression to earlier identifications 
and ego states may be involved. 

As mentioned before, the nature of the ego 
split can be clarified by dissection of the fantasies 
accompanying the split. 


Case 1 


The case of Miss E. was unusual with respect 
to the nature of the ego split in that it was the 
* good self’ which was split off and externalized, 
while the patient, despite every effort, retained 
and identified with the observing hated and 
rejected bad self. This contrasts vividly with 
the usual split in which the ‘ bad or evil self’ or 
self-representation within the ego is isolated, 
externalized and observed (the ‘not me’) and 
the self (me) is identified with the good self 
which remains internalized and observing. In 
Roshco’s case (1967), the good self is referred to 
as being libidinally attached to the maternal 
love object. 


Miss E., a 35-year-old female, was engaged by 
her former husband, during a long period of 
separation and post-divorce, in a long series of 
bitter arguments about which one was to blame 
for the failure of the marriage. He strenuously 
insisted, amid a torrent of verbal abuse, that she 
was crazy, horrible and totally at fault, with 
himself as the unsuspecting innocent victim. She 
would pitifully beg or loudly demand that I tell 
her it was not so, * Tell me what's good about 
me’, she would cry. *I know what you will 
say *, she often sobbed, * but I feel that’s not me; 
I'm ugly and evil.” 

Earlier interpretations from the data referred 
to guilt derived from vengeful, murderous 
fantasies towards her husband and parents, 
displacement from other guilt and shame- 
laden sexual fantasies, attempts to please her 
husband as with her parents. ‘If you say I’m 
bad, I'll feel bad, I'll be anything so long as you 
don’t reject me.’ 

As the material unfolded, a repeated deper- 
sonalization was ultimately recognized as occur- 
ring during the long periods of recrimination. 
Together with the unreality feelings, she would 
feel not all here, but out there, all the while 
knowing it was only a feeling. Associations to 
many similar situations with her parents 
emerged, where from early childhood she had 
been subjected to both bitter verbal and physical 
abuse by her parents. Once her father com- 
manded her to put her hands on the floor. He 
then stepped on her fingers because she was an 
ungrateful, bad child. The patient’s constant 
insistence on reassurance that she was not bad 
was better understood when the splitting off of 
the good self was recognized. During this 
period she would scream with rage and bitter- 
ness almost at the top of her lungs so that she 
could ‘hear’ herself, because she was ‘out 
there’. The underlying fantasy seemed to be: 
“If I really have the loving, earthy, human 
feelings that I feel, how come my husband 
(parents) didn’t love me. How dare they have 
treated me as they did! This can’t be me then, 
but someone else. I must be the bad person to 
whom all this happened.’ 

The next three cases illustrate the usual split 
in that bad self identification is disowned. The 
disowned self seems to be expressed in the 
fantasy of not being human. The total fantasy 
can be stated as: This is really not being 
experienced (felt) by me, but by someone else. 
That other person is not human. I am; therefore 
I have nothing to be anxious about. 
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It is these latter aspects I wish to explore 
further. Arlow (1964) has advanced cogent 
propositions along these lines. He writes of a 
disowning fantasy, specific for depersonaliza 
tion, which can be formulated as: This is not 
really happening to me, but to another person; 
therefore I have nothing to worry about. 
Roshco (1967) believes that Arlow’s version of 
the fantasy is incomplete and quotes Stewart 
(1964) as speaking of a * visual-oral-devouring* 
fantasy. The total fantasy, according to Rosheo, 
is: ‘This is not happening to me, but to that 
other person. My mother and I are still one, 
but I see myself, so I am still also separate.’ 
Oberndorf (1950) connects depersonalization 
with the fantasy of playing dead like an 
opossum. Both Knapp (1964) and Arlow 
(1964) suggested an unconscious fantasy in- 
volving an identification with the dead and the 
faecal. I believe that all of these suggestions 
can be included in the larger category of the 
non-human. Earlier I (1965) had proposed the 
fantasy in derealization to be: * This is not only 
not really happening to me, but it is not even — 
happening in the world, so there is absolutely 
nothing to worry about.’ 


Case 2 


Allan R. was identified with the ‘ cool stud’ 
which, as will be seen, implied to him non- 
humanness. He was a 25-year-old mathe- 
matician, who came into treatment because of 
depression and feelings of sexual and personal 
inadequacy. In the first few months he com- 
plained frequently of his lack of success with 
girls, contrasting it with the good luck that other 
men had, especially the type he called ‘cool 
studs’. They were cold and calculating, sharp, 
knew the tricks of seducing women. He had 
marked contempt and disgust for them as 
people but admired their technique, which he 
did not possess. He much preferred his own 
character traits of sincerity and honesty, an¢ 
genuine interest in people. Eventually, it 
developed that, despite all his positive qualities, 
he very often thought of himself as being * not 
a member of the human race’, ‘less than 4 
person’. He was an only child. His parents, 
both school teachers, had exceedingly high 
expectations and demands of him for per- 
formance and conformity with their attitudes 
and wishes that went beyond words and were 
unspoken. They were quite intolerant and 
rigid in their righteousness. His mother, how- 
ever, was at the same time very unpredictable 
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and inconsistent. The father would invariably 
with her concerning the correctness of the 
i Allan would never know when he 
would be criticized for doing something wrong 
or bad. What was good today might be bad 
r . He developed out of this an intense 
need to find order and structure in the outside 
world. He insisted on everything and everybody 
being reasonable and logical and constantly 
spoke of what was reasonable and unreasonable. 

One day he began a session by telling me he 
had phoned Helene, a girl he had previously 
dated. She scemed interested in him and he made 
another date with her. He became aware during 
the conversation that he was constantly looking 
for rejection on her part and related this to the 
inconsistency of his parents. 
He then told a dream: ‘I was calling up 
Helene, asking her out. She said no, she 
couldn't make it. 1 don’t recall, I think I 
said, “ Is there anything wrong?" She said, 
“Frankly, I'm in love with somebody else.” ’ 

Associations to the * somebody else’ were: 
*... my father or myself or me. If there weren't 
somebody else, I'd have to invent him . . . don't 
like to think that the girl rejected me... . I 
want a girl to like me even when I'm rejected 
... want to feel rejected so I can sit and moan 
... get sympathy. I don’t want to do that with 
Helene . . . with a girl I always have to prove 
“myself so I'll get it over with by acting to be 
rejected’. 

At this point I asked what did he mean by the 
* myself or me’ which he referred to earlier. 
Almost at once he became visibly distressed, his 
face flushed. He reported that when he began 
to think about the question, he found himself, 
without so intending, asking, ‘ What about me 
do I feel so disgusted with, what is so distaste- 
ful?’ Ina brief blinding flash he was horrified 
to recognize himself also as a ‘cool stud’. 
This was succeeded immediately by an intense 
feeling of fogginess and cloudiness that came 
over him. He felt in limbo, unreal, lost. Later 
he spoke of feeling emotionally dull and added, 
‘ This is when I’m most afraid of being alone, 
when I feel this way.” 

In this instance not being human meant not 
being reasonable, rational, possessing base 
qualities and emotions. 


Case 3 


Mrs R. N. presented still another form of 
_ identification with the non-human. She entered 
analysis because of numerous phobias and 
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husband, who was over 20 years older, She 
considered him crazy and often told this to him. 
He in turn responded to her as if she were the 
crazy one. * He's trying to gaslight me", she 
would say. For example, if she would leave 
some jewels on her dresser, he would later hide 
them in a kitchen cabinet. Then, when she re- 
turned for the jewels, he would shout, * You're 
doing it again. You are out of your head. The 
necklace was never there.’ 

One day she came in elaborately dressed, and 
in a worried manner asked if I had ever heard 
of people having the same experience twice but 
not believing it. Was this crazy? I thought she 
meant jamais vu, but I rejoined with, * Why do 
you ask?’ She informed me then that on the 
previous night she had gone to a nightclub 
wearing her new white mink coat, While in the 
foyer, a woman whom she did not know rushed 
up, kissed her on the cheek and said, * You are 
beautiful and so is the coat!’ Mrs N. was quite 
flattered. Five minutes later another woman, 
also a stranger, rushed up, threw her arms about 
the patient and exclaimed, * You are beautiful 
and so is your coat!" 

Mrs N. experienced immediate sensations of 
dizziness, felt dreamy and ‘ dopey’, * like this 
didn’t really happen’. She turned to her 
husband for reassurance that she had not been 
dreaming, to ‘ make sure it wasn't my imagina- 
tion’. I asked what preceded the episode. Her 
response was, ‘I had the thought, I know I do 
all these seductive “stiicke” (bits) with men, 
but my God, am I doing it with women too!” 
For her, being a lesbian equalled being like 
‘ vermin, a cockroach *. In this case, the non- 
human fantasy consisted of an identification 
with certain insects, ly considered 
disease-bearing and disgusting, of the lower 
animal kingdom. Incidentally, this was her sole 
episode of depersonalization during treatment. 


Case 4 

Finally, Mrs L. E. presented a most subtle 
form of identification with the non-human. 
This 24-year-old recently married copywriter 
thought of herself as an 18th-century English 
aristocrat. Feeling of non-humanness arose 
when confronted with feelings in herself in- 
compatible with the imagined ideals of that 
century. She entered treatment because of 
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depression and extreme fears of sex and men. 
With her husband there had been no sexual 
activity of any kind during the courtship or 
marriage; he seemed willing to continue in this 
way. He never became resentful to her except 
when pressed to do something opposed to his 
wishes and would vehemently deny feeling 
annoyed on these occasions despite his be- 
haviour. Their lives were arranged so as to 
permit very little time alone with cach other at 
home. Mrs E. came in one session telling me 
she had been to the theatre with him two nights 
earlier. Unexpectedly he became involved in a 
heated argument with a man sitting one row in 
front and loudly invited the latter to ‘step 
outside and fight it out’. She thereupon 
experienced feelings of unreality. Investigation 
of the episode yielded numerous ‘ thoughts that 
were beneath her’, concerning which she 
experienced strong feelings of horror and shame. 
One might say, from another point of view, she 
suffered a narcissistic mortification. Sudden 
awareness of several of these thoughts had 
preceded the instance of depersonalization. 
Mrs E. was horrified to recognize her mixed 
emotions about marriage; this she hadn’t 
expected in herself. There was horror that she 
was so mistaken as to have chosen such a man 
for her husband. She was after all 18th- 
century English aristocratic in her taste and 
manner, and he more royalist 18th-century 
French. This she frowned upon. She was aghast 
that she had believed him when he said he 
never gets angry and also horrified to discover 
that she had not been concerned at all about 
the physical danger for him in this situation. 
For her being selfish, possessed of imperfect 
judgement, not being truly aristocratic meant 
not being human. 

Thus these clinical examples illustrate, I 
Suggest, depersonalization under conditions of 
differing identifications with a non-human self. 
The basic fantasy deals with the sense of not 
being human which may be expressed in various 
ways by people in terms of their own fantasies 
of what it means to be ‘not human’. To be 
human is to be vulnerable; to feel non-human 
expresses both the narcissistic injury and the 
defence against it, being non-human and conse- 
quently, invulnerable. This is not to say that 
an element of gratification may not simultane- 
ously exist. 

While it is beyond the province of this paper 
to enter into a broad discussion of the ‘ human 
self” and feelings of being human, their genetic 
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and developmental aspects, etc., | would like to 
comment on selected areas. The word humas 
and its counterpart, non-human, have several 
different meanings. In this presentation I am 
referring to human as denoting what may be 
rightly expected of mankind at its best in the 
treatment of sentient beings, pertaining to or 
being a man as distinguished from a lower 
animal, intellectually and morally superior, 
having the good qualities of human beings. 
Synonyms for human include compassionate, 
benevolent, forgiving; antonyms are cruel, 
unmerciful and pitiless. A human self could be 
characterized as possessing the former qualities 
and non-human self, the latter. The self may 
then experience itself affectively as human or 
non-human. The ego-ideal is concisely defined 
by Jones (1947) as ‘the standard of individual 
perfection that evokes aspiration’. It is the 
image of what the real ego would like to be. 
An ego which identifies, temporarily and/or 
partially, with a non-human self would be 
operating in opposition to an ego-ideal con- 
taining, among its elements, the desirability of 
being and feeling human; this would create 
tension between the ego and ego-ideal. The 
usual tension between the two is regarded as 
productive of non-human feelings of a ‘ signal r 
variety. Under stress, however, the adaptive 
controls may weaken and a significant discharge 
of affect occurs, producing in the more severe 
cases, provided other necessary factors arè 
present, the attack of depersonalization. In 
other words, when there is a sudden marked 
increase in the intensity of feelings of not being 
human, whatever the provocation, further ego 
splitting may occur leading to depersonalization. 
The ego split is reflective partly of the widened 
gap between ego and ego-ideal; in part, it 
stems from other sources, for example, 
heightened id drives such as the wish to be 
non-human. f 
In contrast with Hunter’s (1966) thesis, 
depersonalization would occur in predis 
individuals when circumstances produce an 
unexpected dissimilarity between ‘myself as 
perceived by me’ and ‘ myself as perceived by 
my ideal self (the me that I aspire to be)’. This 
discrepancy ordinarily would lead to feelings of 
depression. It is of interest to note that in every 
instance, the gap was made obvious to the 
patient moments before the depersonalization 
attack with a sudden and stunning clarity. This 
acuteness may help account for the production 
of depersonalization rather than depression 


This explanation is useful in understanding the 
observation that transient episodes of deper- 
sonalization occur not uncommonly among 


The psychodynamics of feelings of not being 
human appear to roughly parallel, I suggest, 
those of shame which have been defined by 
Piers (1953) as the characteristic emotion asso- 
ciated with tension between the ego and ego- 
ideal. Shame, he states, occurs when a goal 
presented by the ego-ideal is not being reached. 
It thus indicates a real * shortcoming’, I am 
proposing that feeling non-human may also be 
a characteristic, if less frequent, affective 
response to an ego-ego-ideal discrepancy. It 
will occur particularly where the conditions of 
development favour the formation of an ego- 
ideal containing strong aspiration to be a 
“human self’. I have frequently heard mothers 
chiding their young ones with * when are you 
ever going to act human?’ For its part the 
“developing ego endeavours to avoid experi- 
encing feelings of non-humanness because of 
their unpleasant nature by various defences, one 
of which is the development of an ego-ideal 
including the goal of feeling human. Lynd 
(1958) has pointed out that shame involves a 
quality of the unexpected, stating that what is 
exposed is incongruous for the situation or * to 
our previous image of ourselves in it’. This is 
close to what has been suggested here for feeling 
non-human. Shame and feeling non-human are 
close neighbours and relatives. Like shame, 
feeling non-human arises from a feeling of 
inferiority, later more specificially ethical and 
moral inferiority. One may react with shame to 
feeling non-human or even the reverse. The 
primary or basic shame may be the shame of 
feeling non-human. Exhibitionistic impulses, 
for example, may be responded to in this way. 
I have observed that many of those who deper- 
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direction. 
Finally, | would like to call attention to the 
fact that these remarks account more clearly for 
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ABSTINENCE AND THE SCHIZOID EGO 


MICHAEL EIGEN, New York 


Since the dawn of self-awareness some form of 
asceticism has been used, virtually universally, 
as a consciousness-raising technique. It appears 
to have functioned both to heighten awareness 
for its own sake and as one of the perennial 
revolutionary media to offset the toxic side- 
effects of civilization. It is thus not surprising 
to find radical psychoanalysis, a consciousness 
revolution of critical importance, an advocate 
of abstinence as a catalyst for the work of self- 
transformation. Freud’s very theory of personal 
development portrays an ego capable of in- 
creasing itself through its resistance to the 
collective in nature and culture. The movement 
towards psychic mastery is achieved by means 
of mental acts which are grounded on critical 
renunciations for their power. For Freud the 
life and growth of consciousness are necessarily 
ascetic, or depend upon an ascetic element. An 
ascetic therapeutic methodology would appear 
to flow naturally from his vision of man. 
Beyond the specifics of the abstinence rule, the 
analytic situation itself is conceived as a 
paradigm of the ascetic moment: the patient’s 
need or desire is destined to collide with the 
analyst’s sustained attentiveness, a thwarting 
which, ultimately, results in the increase of the 
patient’s own capacity for self-awareness. 

With the continued development of analytic 
therapy, the rule of abstinence as a specific 
therapeutic technique has been disregarded for 
both theoretical and practical reasons. Therapy 
is, generally, no longer compressed into intense, 
short durations. The rise and prevalence of 
once or twice weekly psychotherapy has been 
required by the fairly broad demand for analytic 
healing by persons who could or would not 
afford the time and money investment of many 
visits per week. With such minimal person-to- 
person contacts over a long period of time, it 
seemed impracticable and inadvisable for 
patients to abstain from sexual relations, 
important decisions and other forms of normal 
acting out. Furthermore, the focus of therapy 
itself increasingly turned to severe ego patho- 
logies, where, it might appear, the frustration 


and disorganization consequent upon following 
the abstinence rule would be too debilitating. 
In fact, many therapists tended to become more 
dynamically active-responsive to help offset the 
already severe presenting disorganization of 
such patients. It now appears, further, that 
physical contact is a visibly growing part of the 
overall therapeutic milieu and cannot be 
excluded by definition. Finally, the ideology of 
the age has shifted, at least in certain sub- 
cultures, from self-discipline and mastery to 
spontaneity and impulse, where discipline is 
perhaps reserved for getting one’s way. 

It thus seemed surprising when an increasing 
number of patients in the past few years spon- 
taneously undertook periods of profound 
abstinence for the sake of their personal 
development. This group was not confined to 
any one diagnostic category but included 
narcissistic, psychotic, borderline, neurotic and 
other personality problems. It was as though 
a reaction to the over-stimulating pleasure 
orientation had begun to set in. Talk in the 
sessions about inferiority feelings and succeeding 
with other people markedly decreased. The 
practical-social milieu was viewed increasingly 
as lacking in crucial respects and discounted as 
a place one could want to take root in. Neither 
people nor things seemed any longer to offer 
the promise, pleasure or satisfaction ‘ similar’ 
patients just some years before compulsively 
sought with a chronic sense of inadequacy. 
One wondered how much this trend reflected a 
massive giving up of hope in the external world, 
a broadening-deepening of values as a result 
of the self-discovery ethic, or advances in analy- 
tic ability to penetrate a deeper life of the ego. 

The process took place ‘ blindly’ and was 
often frightening. Most generally, patients felt 
they were being drawn down out of the world 
as though by a magnet towards a sense of self 
they knew they had at bottom. As one person 
described his experience, 


There was a sliver there, black and radioactive, 
compressed and dense . . . the very bottom... . It 
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was what was unbreakable in me . . . the uncrackable 
kernel . . . everything else by comparison was con- 
fusion and noise . . . only that survived everything . . . 


Often a state of seemingly endless, painful 
emptiness preceded the clear experiencing of 
this I-kernel. The touching of ‘ rock-bottom’, 
further, was typically followed by a spontaneous 
recoil or reversal, a turnabout in which the 
patient felt himself being drawn back out 
towards the world, although a variably trans- 
figured world. 

Such processes have increasingly become a 
central focus in therapeutic work and appear 
to be accessible to more careful description than 
has been possible before. In this paper a 
representative case will be described in detail. 
An outline of the most typical aspects of this 
phenomenon will then be presented, followed 
by two brief case presentations showing further 
variations. The final section provides a theo- 
retical discussion of the phenomenon. 


Carl was a hostile, impulsive man in his late 
20s who refused to ‘ give in’ or compromise his 
creative vision of art and life. He was a writer 
and actor who could not get along with his 
colleagues because they ‘sold out’ or did not 
ask as much from their craft as he. Similarly, 
he could not establish lasting relationships with 
people in general, especially women. He 
believed he was able to see through women’s 
ploys and their attempts to gain the upper 
hand; he could not allow himself to humour 
them as he saw others do. Carl struggled and 
met with some success in his field, largely on 
his own terms. His triumphs, however, were 
barely able to offset his sense of isolation, so 
he inwardly felt defeated where he apparently 
succeeded. 

There came a point in therapy where he 
allowed his disgust with the world (‘a great 
whoredom °) free rein and he decided to 
withdraw. Earlier he typically had withdrawn 
and fought his withdrawal in alternating 
periods. He was aware of his ‘ withdrawn self’ 
both in the sense of the fearful, burnt child and 
as defiant isolation. Basically, he had altern- 
ately fought and withdrew from a blind, 
domineering mother and a crude, bullying, 
indifferent father. In the end he felt crushed by 
and hated them both. He had found some 
comfort in friends and an aunt and uncle, 
enough to give rise to the thought that there 
might be some promise in the world outside 
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his home. But when he went out on his own he 
found he perpetuated the same sadomasochistic 
struggles he had known before. 

For some time he struggled with his tendencies 
to withdraw and fight. Both gave him a life- 
feeling yet undermined him. He alternately rode 
with each of these currents and rebelled against 
them in attempts at mastery, self-defence and 
freedom. He clearly saw the struggling infant 
in himself but could not find an attitude that 
was genuinely helpful. Understanding, resolve 
and temper, as he was able to attain them, were 
ineffectual. Trying and giving up were alike 
exhausting. 

When Carl made the critical withdrawal 
under discussion, he resolved to follow the 
‘ fed-up °’ feeling as far as it could take him. 
It was a resolve which began with a sense of 
giving in, but of giving in all the way. What 
began as giving in turned into determination: 
the compulsion, experientially, turned into a 
sense of active choice. Carl felt as if he were 
turning the tables on the world. As he put it, 
it felt like ‘a mixture of showing the world my _ 
ass and sticking out my tongue .. .’. 

However, he could not get along with himself 
any better than he could with the world. He 
found within what he hated without, and in 
certain respects more intensely. Earlier, each 
time he had retreated into himself he had been 
forced back out by his own ambivalence 
towards himself and by the fear of the isolation 
he had hoped would succour him: ‘I feel like a 
boomerang . . . whichever way I throw myself— 
out orin...’. 

When his oscillation reached a peak so that 
he had to make a choice, he opted for himself: 
‘ At least I am always with me . . . that’s some 
place to start even if I’ve nowhere to go .- S 
Once the choice was made he had to struggle 
with fears of letting go everything outside him- 
self. He steeled himself with the thought that 
when it came down to it the world seemed more 
unsatisfactory to him than he did. He was also 
conscious of an inner pull. He felt himself 
attracted to something deep within himself and 
thought it would be cowardly not to follow it 
After he broke through his initial fears he 
experienced exhilaration. He put his solitary 
time to good use, studying whatever he wished, 
especially psychology. He explored himself 
incessantly. 

His pleasure in his powers, however, Was 
relatively short-lived. It turned into panic fear, 
in particular a dread of falling apart. He 
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pictured himself, for example, as a disintegrating 
body lost in space. He felt being lost in space 
referred to his social isolation, his fear of going 
so far out he would have no means of getting 
back. An unnatural gap would always be 
between himself and other people. He related 
his disintegrating body to his sexual abstinence. 
He was afraid it would do him actual bodily 
harm. He was aware of the symbolic significance 
of this delusion, but nevertheless sought re- 
assurance that he would come through physically 
intact. Normally such intense fear would have 
been enough to have driven him back to the 
world, only to continue to repeat the boomerang 
process he was used to. This time he insisted he 
wished to let himself disintegrate if I could 
guarantee that it was purely mental. When I 
assured him it was psychic, he gave himself to 
the experience more fully and set off into it with 
‘no intention to return’. For, although 
reassured that he was not physically disinte- 
grating, he felt certain he would die. 

However, when he actively allowed or tried 
to bring about the disintegration he had feared 
when he was passive, he found it would not 
easily happen. That he could not actively 
achieve what he passively feared was a dis- 
covery which helped lay the foundation for 
increasing courage to face whatever he himself 
might bring forth. 

After this period of reprieve his fear of 
disintegration was replaced by an intense sense 
of emptiness, which he described as ‘the 
depression beneath depressions °. The emptiness 
was like a cloudy medium through which he 
caught sight of ‘a hidden I which was drawing 
me toit...’. More completely: ‘ The emptiness 
is like a cloud... a vague cloud... I can almost 
see through it . . . sometimes I think I see some- 
thing on the other side . . . a mirror perhaps 
...amirror I can see through . . . but something 
is staring at me from it . . . I am already there 
. .. I am there looking at me here . . . it’s me 
but more me... an J I feel I’ve always had... 
that I’ve always been moving toward . . . it’s 
been directing me to it from behind somehow 
... like a transmitter . . .’. Carl aimed at this I 
and moved into the emptiness. As he entered 
the emptiness it grew more intense, more alive 
with itself, still, like the eye of a storm. Though 
soundiless, it gave the illusion of being loud. * It 
feels like it’s about to give birth . . .’. When the 
‘loudness’ reached its peak, the space became 
clear instead of cloudy. 

‘It won’t move . . . it stands in one place... 
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like a light-tower or a bright, dense stone . . . 
black space endlessly around it . . . I want to 
touch and break it because it won't give an 
inch . . . but I'll break before it will . . . as 
though I'm breakable and it’s not. . . I want to 
unite with it and make it the part of me it is 
... it’s more me than me . . . the I-ness of my I 


After this experience Carl had a series of 
dreams significantly different from his past 
dream or waking life. First he dreamt of 
beautiful nature scenes, rich with a sense of 
peace and freedom. Usually he was alone in 
them. He then began to dream about several 
good women figures. In one dream, too, a man 
who reminded him of his father sat at a kitchen 
table taking a kindly interest in him. He felt 
that this man was not his father as he was but 
as he should have been. These dreams were in 
marked contrast to his previous chronic perse- 
cutory, destructive and conflictual dreams. 
They amounted to the first unambivalent 
experiences he was conscious of having. He 
conceived a desire to get a taste of such experi- 
ences in actual living. The world ‘ out there’ 
now appeared multi-levelled. Carl perceived the 
negative as clearly as before. However, much 
of what he formerly had recoiled from now 
appeared as distortions, a distorted crust and 
not the core of reality. Where before he felt it 
would have been cowardly not to follow his 
impulse towards isolation, he now felt it 
cowardly not to in some way try to embody his 
sense of the way he saw things really were or 
could be. He felt it a task to attempt to develop 
and integrate his mystical positive and mundane 
negative levels of perception of the world. 

The pattern described in Carl’s case was, in 
general, typical: (1) disillusionment with the 
outer world and the possibility of a truly 
meaningful life in it; (2) a drawing of libido 
inward towards a barely sensed ego experience; 
(3) intense panic-dread of disintegration; 
(4) intense sense of emptiness, in which it is 
discovered that the emptiness is alive and ‘ full °; 
(5) sighting and uniting with an ego structure 
which is experienced as the underlying in- 
destructible sense of self—a compressed, dense, 
magnetic I-kernel, a seeming final contracting 
point of the I; (6) a perception of some intrinsic 
merit in the world, usually a beatific experience 
however momentary, and the reversal of libido 
flow, so that a two-way current of out-flow and 
in-flow can occur. It is as though the discovery 
and exploration of the safety zone of the I—an 
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inviolable I within a hidden enclosure—makes 
possible the generosity which allows the other 
to become genuinely attractive. A deeper 
constancy of his own I has been disclosed to the 
patient, so that he is more able to grant this 
deeper sense of I to others. 

Each case, of course, has its own variations. 
Two further cases will briefly be presented to 
give a fuller sense of the clinical possibilities. 
Their differences rather than similarities with 
regard to the above example will be concentrated 
on in order to avoid repetition. 

Ben, like Carl, had been raised in a mother- 
dominated home. However, he had been 
treated more warmly by his mother, who also 
periodically became detached and indifferent. 
He was the only son among four daughters. 
His father favoured two of the girls and took 
his sadism out on Ben, for whom he set too high 
goals, beat, and called a girl. Ben saw me for 
therapy in his early 30s. He had been an 
alcoholic since his late teens. During that time 
he had been an AA member without effect. 
He had been through several therapies which 
had attempted, in some form, to ward off his 
wish and underlying pull towards isolation. 

Ben’s life was characterized by attempts to 
get out of the hole he was in, followed by 
recurrent falls, then the climb again. People 
functioned in his life as coaches and a rooting 
audience always to be disappointed, and then 
encourage him again, as he alternated good and 
bad boy roles. He led an impulsive life, including 
frequent physical fights and destructive involve- 
ments with women. He was periodically 
impotent. 

When his wish for isolation surfaced in our 
work together, it became clear he had always 
felt a strong urge to withdraw and be alone. 
His being a loner in real life symbolized that 
wish. He had always wanted to try to be alone 
but had never dared it. He stated that he felt 
cowardly because he had never followed that 
urge. Instead he had tried to sidestep it by 
making excuses or making believe it was not 
there. He was afraid he was too weak and 
others in his life had shared that fear. Yet he 
had the strong sense that unless he followed 
that urge at least once in his life he would never 
be able to find himself, he would keep missing 
something that was crucial. 

His fear of withdrawing was that he would 
become unnatural, that in cutting himself off 
from others he would turn into a freak. But 
he felt like a freak when he was with others 
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because of the ways in which he distorted him- 
self in relation to them. In particular, he felt 
that he was a clown in groups and a ‘ pussy’ 
with women. He wanted to ‘ become his own 
man’. As he withdrew from sexual contact, 
including chronic masturbation, he felt flooded 
with streams of feeling and energy. He became 
frightened he would accost women shoppers in 
the store he worked in. He went through the 
fears of disintegration and emptiness with a 
stubborn persistence. The sense of I he was 
attracted to seemed a steel sliver of will, cut off 
from others, a sheer strand of will where others 
could not touch him or throw him off-centre, 
where he could rest at one with himself. His 
task shifted from staying ‘dry’ to staying in 
contact with this I. This state of isolated deter- 
mination persisted almost seven months in its 
most severe form. After a growing number of 
‘feeling together alone’ experiences, Ben re- 
ported seeing others’ faces as extraordinarily 
beautiful. When he left for work one Monday 
morning after a weekend alone, people seemed 


full and radiant to him. He had not experienced _ 


people that way before. His social contacts 
began to increase and he made genuine use of 
AA. He has since entered a technical school to 
better his work opportunities (‘ My mind 
became unclogged’). Relations with women 
were markedly more gratifying, beset with 
problems that appeared challenging rather than 
overwhelming. He eventually left individual 
therapy with me and has since been able to 
rely on AA group therapy work. In this case 
the heightened sense of self and the turn towards 
the other occurred on an apparently more 
embodied level than with Carl. Still it was 
characterized by a movement away from all 
sense of bodily invasion until a hard-core 
reliable sense of the isolated I became explicit. 
A final example is Linda’s case, where the 
turning towards the other involved one specific 
person, rather than dreams or a global experi- 
ence of others and the world. After college 
Linda’s attempts to live an active life were 
unsatisfying. She could not find work she 
wanted and eventually withdrew from her then 
present job to do little else than stay at home 
and watch TV. She felt deeply over many of the 
shows, often moved to tears. People from work 
sought her out but in the end she stopped 
answering their calls and would not open the 
door. She virtually stopped dating and appeared 
to vegetate. One of her few regular activities 
involved watching the animals at the zoo. She 
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occasionally helped take care of disturbed 
children. While she vegetated, Linda did not 
feel inert, but had a sense of deeply confined 
aliveness, an aliveness that could not go any- 
where. 

Linda’s period of abstinence was not com- 
plete. Occasionally she had sexual relations with 
a man she was not involved with and suffered 
guilt feelings afterwards. This marked a 
significant change from her earlier promiscuity 
without apparent guilt. Their meetings became 
infrequent. After a long period of relative 
isolation, Linda spontaneously began to experi- 
ence deep trust for a man who had been a 
platonic friend for several years. While they 
were sitting together after an evening at the 
cinema, his face seemed to come alive for her 
and take on a glow. The experience was con- 
tagious, reciprocal, and the relationship since 
has deepened into marriage. 

Two further aspects of the therapeutic process 
described here must be mentioned but will not 
be taken up in detail, since it is the nature of a 
particular I-experience which is the focus of the 
present paper. First, the patient is aware in 
some basic sense that the process he is under- 
going takes place within—and is made possible 
through—the context of his relationship to the 
therapist. He is not altogether isolated or cut 
off. For example, Carl said that he felt as if he 
were being lowered or lowering himself by a 
rope into a well, where at the bottom of the 
blackness he saw himself. The rope was held 
on the surface of the earth by his relationship 
with me. Without this he could not have gained 
the courage to let go everything else successfully. 
He knew he had someone to hold on to even 
in the depths of the most negative transference. 
It was crucial that he had the feeling I valued 
him even because of—not in spite of—his hatred. 

Another important part of the therapeutic 
process not focused on here involved the 
patient’s changing sense of body feelings. A 
‘dialectic’ between the activation of the 
detached ego sense and an activation of re- 
pressed body-life eventually must go hand in 
hand in order to prevent a one-sided develop- 
ment. Again, however, it is the therapy relation- 
ship itself which will permit the integration of 
split-off body-impulses into central ego struc- 
tures. 


It seems clear we are dealing with a schizoid 
phenomenon. Guntrip (1969) has already 
pointed out that the attempt to conceptualize 
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narcissism in terms of the simple ego-superego— 
id framework is now too global. Descriptions 
somewhat parallel to those presented above may 
be found in Winnicott (1965). He speaks of a 
true, silent inviolable self, beyond all usual 
communication with the outside world. This 
* silent self’ appears safe in a hidden enclosure, 
out of reach from all impingement. Winnicott 
described it a grave sin to attempt to invade this 
sacred core of selfhood, by psychotherapy or 
otherwise. This, however, implies it can be 
invaded. The present finding is that it cannot, 
at least not under the circumstances I have 
studied it. It is in fact experienced by the sub- 
ject as * that in me which is safe from all harm’. 
It appears one can always drive or move this 
sacred zone of safety further back—capable of 
indefinite contraction—as conditions require. 
Whether or not there is some final breaking 
point I have not been able to determine. So 
far, however, including the psychotic patients 
I have worked with, subjects report an ultimate 
zone of safe retreat, some uncracked I-kernel. 
In this process patients may be surprised to find 
that apparent breaking points of the I do not 
turn out to be final breaking points. 

However, to call this unbroken—unbreak- 
able?—kernel of self the ‘true self’, with 
Winnicott, may be an overstatement. For, as 
Guntrip rightly points out, this would make the 
‘true self’ isolated, a congealed split-off core 
of what is left after the bombardment is over. 
Guntrip’s account, however, misses the essence 
of the phenomena described above. In Guntrip’s 
scheme such phenomena must be viewed as 
expressions of the regressed aspect of the 
libidinal ego, the most hidden and withdrawn 
part of the personality, driven out of contact 
by fear. But the regressed ego, as Guntrip 
describes it, is wholly passive. It seeks the 
womb. The ego structure described here, on the 
other hand, is intensely alive and active in its 
compressed density. It is experienced in an 
aura of power—it exudes a sense of power. The 
respite here is not passivity in the womb, not a 
sleep, but an active seeing stillness, compact 
and electrifying. It does not appear that 
Guntrip’s scheme has a term which aptly 
describes this ego realm. 

This ego structure appears to be a part of 
what Elkin (1972, pp. 413, 414) has called the 
‘schizoid ego’, an aspect of the self which 
‘retreats to a hidden, detached existence’ to 
preserve a sense of psychic freedom or safety at 
the time the (maternal) superego is formed. It 
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is an area of the I which, in effect, has withstood 
embodiment to avoid being collectivized. It 
cannot, therefore, be called the true self, 
because it remains an unintegrated ego fragment 
outside embodied existence. It cannot, however, 
be described as passive, for it is occultly trans- 
cendent and inherently megalomanic. The 
sense of alienation may involve: ( 1) self- 
falsification in order to fit in with others; 
(2) identification with or feeling at the mercy of 
split-off body-impulses; or (3) self-isolation in 
order to preserve oneself from others. This last 
involves a ‘hidden, detached’ ego estranged 
from the central ego structures. 

In the cases reported here actual isolation and 
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abstinence tended to bring the schizoid ego out 
into the open as a preliminary step towards its 
integration with the central or communal ego, 
Working through the repression of the schizoid 
ego—previously acted out blindly as life- 
rejecting tendencies—made possible a powerful 
I-experience which, in turn, appeared to be a 
condition for re-experiencing the body and 
others more openly. This followed, it would 
seem, because contact with the schizoid ego 
involved contact with an aspect of the self 
which had gone beyond fear. Once this contact 
was established, venturing into the fear-ridden 
domain of the body and social life became 
safer. 
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PURGATION THROUGH PITY AND TERROR 


WILLIAM A. BINSTOCK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Aristotle’s doctrine of tragic catharsis has stood 
as a challenge to the educated for 2,500 years. 
Undertaking a work on poetics, he delineated a 
fascinating psychological phenomenon—the sub- 
jective experience of ennoblement produced by 
witnessing a certain type of work of art. The 
doctrine of medical catharsis challenges the 
educated and uneducated alike. It is at least as 
old as recorded history, yet its appeal is as self- 
renewing as the promise of spring. People persist 
in believing that any physical illness will benefit 
from ‘a good bowel movement’ and that any 
mental illness will benefit from an emotional 
paroxysm. The idea about art is the invention of 
one man of genius; the medical idea is a collec- 
tive production of the human race. 

Both of these doctrines are as poor in in- 
tellectual clarity as they are rich in emotional 
appeal. Having analysed the tragic drama as a 
compound of ‘ imitation, inspiration and cathar- 
sis’, Aristotle set down a sentence generally 
translated into modern English to the effect that 
tragedy functions through the arousal of pity and 
terror to achieve a proper Katharsis, or purga- 
tion, of these same emotions. It is no small task 
to comprehend how this aristocratic intellectual, 
formulating the core of his supreme contribution 
to aesthetics, came to enthrone there the meta- 
phor of constipation. Here psychoanalysis can 
pick up the scent which classics cannot follow. 

We will never know what Aristotle really 
meant. The fascinating, yet exhausting, pro- 
liferation of interpretations through two and a 
half millennia is roughly grouped by scholars 
into the ‘aesthetic’, the ‘moral’ and the 
‘ pathological ’, but, as Robertson (1937) con- 
cludes from his exemplary survey, these adjec- 
tives are vague in application, and the various 
theories can tell us more about their own cul- 
tural origins than about classic truths. The 
‘pathological’ interpretation was powerfully 
reinforced in 1895 when Breuer & Freud applied 
it literally in the cathartic cure with which 
psychoanalysis began. It is the central purpose 
of this presentation to argue that we, as analysts, 
should not be at ease with this version, because it 


is one of our culture's myths which gives too much 
ground to the superego. Such an argunent may 
seem to beat upon a dying horse, but the steed 
is by no means dead; and beyond the confines 
of psychoanalysis, he flourishes in the fertile fields 
of current-day America. 

Turning to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we 
find the entry: 


Catharsis (Gr. * purgation’ or ‘ purification’), a 
term that since the time of Aristotle has been 
associated with the question of the effects of tragedy 
on the spectators or on the actors. Aristotle main- 
tained that tragedy and also certain kinds of music 
tend to purify the spectators and listeners by 
artistically exciting certain emotions which act as a 
kind of homeopathic relief from their own selfish 
passions. Goethe thought that the catharsis affects 
the actors rather than the spectators or readers. 
Lessing, however, held that it affects the spectators 
and readers and also maintained that catharsis takes 
the form of a sublimation of the emotions or their 
conversion into virtuous dispositions. 

The term catharsis was introduced into psychiatry 
in 1895 by Sigmund Freud and Joseph Breuer 
(Studien iiber Hysterie) to describe a method of 
treatment by which hysterical patients, under 
hypnosis, relived, or at least remembered, the cir- 
cumstances under which their symptoms originated, 
expressed the emotions accompanying those circum- 
stances and thus were relieved of the symptoms. 
Though the term (sometimes used synonymously 
with abreaction) is no longer in common use among 
psychiatrists, the idea is in fact a major component 
of the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. 


Under the heading ‘Psychoanalysis’, we 
read that: 


Cathartic treatment gave excellent therapeutic 
results, but it was found that they were not perma- 
nent and that they were dependent on the personal 
relationship between the patient and the physician ... 


The same source defines ‘ Cathartic’ as ‘an 
agent used to relieve constipation °. 
Less temperate commentators have written that 


The immense controversy, carried on in books, 
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grotesque monument of sterility 
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It is perfectly possible that for sentimental and 
hysterical people the Agamemnon or Lear might have 
the excellent effect of liberating their too facile 
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Classicists, like other groups of people, 
number among them sceptics on the concept of 
*ennoblement*, but the majority vote of all 
groups favours it, at least when reeling out of a 
moving theatrical presentation. ‘Oh, what a 
piece of work is a man!" cries Hamlet. * Wonders 
are many,’ declaims the Chorus in Antigone, 
*but none is more wonderful than man!’ 
* Tragedy,’ writes Aristotle, * strives to portray 
men as better than men now are.’ 

The excitement and elation to which so many 
bear witness no longer attends the careful 
perusal of Anna 0.’s hypnotic histrionics, but 
naive re-enactments of the discovery of abreac- 
tion spring up about us on every hand. Their 
names are legion, but they constitute collectively 
a special American therapeutic passion of the 
present day. They are described as * experiential ’, 
* mind-expanding ’, * potential-enhancing ’, pri- 
mal’, ‘ genuine ', ‘ existential ’, and ‘ real °, and, 
as an added attraction, they ‘ get the anger out ’. 

Catharsis is a passive experience. It is what 
happens to the member of the audience who has 
come to be entertained or to the patient who 
has come to be treated. In its concrete form, it 
involves a movement of the bowels produced by 
the active intervention of the treater and suffered 
passively by the patient. In its aesthetic, psycho- 
logical and spiritual forms, it is a movement of 
the emotional life brought about by the active 
intervention of actors, therapists, priests, etc. 
Fittingly enough, it entered psychoanalysis 
through the hypnotic model. The very essence 
of catharsis, wherever it is encountered, is the 
minimization of the ego’s active participation. 
This appearance of passivity disguised as activity 
is one of the hallmarks of the pre-phallic imper- 
sonating the phallic. 

A good example of this point is to be found in 
Bibring’s (1954) paper in which he lists five 
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therapeutic interventions, among them * abreac- 
tion ^. The other four are activities of the thers- 
pist (suggestion, manipulation, clarification and 


interpretation), whereas abreaction is something a 


done by the patient. Of course, this occurrence 
within the patient is brought about at the behest 
of the therapist; an illusion to the contrary has 
been fostered by the choice of an active verb 
for the patient’s role. The patient, as we cus 
tomarily phrase it, * abreacts’. (Bibring, inci- 
dentally, conveys the ambivalent status of the 
concept in psychoanalysis by pronouncing these 
two verdicts in two consecutive sentences: 
‘ Abreaction as such plays a rather insignificant 


curative role ...’, and *. . . as a curative agent 4 


abreaction has no place .’) 

We do know all too well the meaning of the 
concept of catharsis. It is what is done to the 
two-year-old child who aspires to be active but 
can only succeed by being retentive and with- 
holding. ‘I am trying! I am trying !" he cries, as 
though to say, * I have the best motives and am 
making every effort. Look how I am suffering!’ 


When the cathartic intervention has been pet _ 


formed upon him, he comes through further 
suffering to that lightening of body and spirit 
which is vulgarly known as relief, but which is 
also the prototype of many ‘spiritual’ experiences 
in which the burden of the flesh is cast down and 
one is ecstatically embraced by the superego m 
congratulations for a job well done. . 

Although this reeks of reaction-formation — 
one senses also a master theme of hysterical 
behaviour: the illusion that excitement con- 
stitutes activity and that emotionality is evidence 
of depth and genuineness of feeling. In fact, 
being moved is an internal state of widely 
varying significance and relevance. As analysts, 
we know that it can be an obstacle to the sensi- 
tive perception of another’s emotional state. As 
people, we also know that a cornflake mas- 
querading as a snowflake by drifting past & 
television camera against a rural winter scene 
may move us to tears—tears which were not 
elicited a few minutes earlier by the newsman $ 
report of thousands dead from a tidal wave on 
the other side of the world. ‘ What,’ after all, “is 
he to Hecuba, or Hecuba to him, that he should 
weep for her?’ Most important of all, however, 
being moved is a passive state. : 

If it is correct to assert that the doctrine of 
catharsis is a myth of our culture, it would seem 
to have been created by hysterics and certified 
by compulsives. The contrast between what 
common sense teaches us about how to get along 
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pulsive's Viewpoint in a passage from Anouilh's 
play, Antigone. Creon is comparing his own 
bureaucratic pragmatism with Antigone’s his- 
trionic passion to die for ber ideals: 
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it. Nothing less than a cosy tea party with death 
destiny will quench your thirst. The happiest 
of your father’s life came when he listened 

to himself, he 
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3... And if, tomor- 
row, some wild and bearded messenger walks in 
from some wild and distant valley . . . and tells me 


came from. 


exhibits all the proper emotions, while seeking, 
as does Creon, to emulate Voltaire's Candide, 
who does his work and sits quietly in the garden. 
The tragedian’s characters are only parts of 
whole people, embodying various pre-oedipal 
approaches to affect. 

The cathartic cure is sometimes free, usually 
cheap, and occasionally dear. We ‘feel better ` 
for no more trouble than getting ourselves to the 
appointed seat and depositing ourselves upon it. 
We understand how the two-year-old’s morality 
smiles upon him for having performed every- 
man’s everyday task and produced everyman’s 
product, construing this as a major moral 
victory. How does the same thing come about 
in the theatre? How do we experience ourselves 
as better persons because we have been spectators 
to the lives of other people we know to be 
fictitious? Why is it that we lend ourselves so 
patiently to the playwright’s purposes? In 
general, it may be answered that we make these 
characters real through our empathy not only to 
enjoy vicarious gratification, but also in order 
that we may have the experience of feeling for 


the 
give full vent to our sorrows * and thereby ‘has a 
terrible power to corrupt even the 
characters, with very few exceptions *, 


Prior to 2000 B.C., the story of Gilgamesh was 
imprinted on clay tablets all over the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The action is essen- 
tially the gaining and loss of a friend, and the 
subsequent discovery by the great king and 
demigod who is the hero that learning how to 
deal with his grief is the most important issue in 
his universe. He finds his answer from the proto- 
type of Noah, who in that civilization was seen 
as one endlessly grieving the loss of his fellow 
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humans in the flood. After confronting Gilga- 
mesh with the futility of magic, he spoke as 
follows: 


Many years ago through loss I learned that love is 
wrung from our inmost heart ... It is the only way 
to eternal life, which should be unbearable if lived 
among the dying flowers and the shrieking farewells 
of the outstretched arms of our spoiled hopes 
(Mason, 1971). 


Before the wrath of Achilles, before the blood 
and thunder and vengeance of Genesis, and 
four or five thousand years before the writing of 
* Mourning and Melancholia’ (Freud, 1917), 
there were cultures who honoured the idea that 
one became fully human by turning away from 
violent actions and magical remedies to listen 
to the sorrowing of one’s own heart. Perhaps our 
inability to tolerate mourning provides the 
answer to Nietzsche’s question why it is that 
everything in our cilivilization ends up in his- 
trionics. 

The present status of affect theory appears to 
this writer extremely complex and somewhat 
confused. No positive contribution to its 
clarification will be offered here, but an attempt 
is made to clear away the overburdening of the 
subject with notions expressing certain cultural 
attitudes to emotion. The affects appear in 
dynamic formulations as indicators of and also 
contributors to both the arousal and the resolu- 
tion of conflict. Genetically, they are pheno- 
mena with a rich developmental history involving 
congenital, maturational and experiential deter- 
minants. Economically, they appear to be 
associated with the building up and the discharge 
of tension alike. From the structural point of 
view, affects derive from the ego’s relations with 
the id, superego and external reality, as well as 
from intrasystemic processes within the ego. 
Emotions play an adaptational role in the rela- 
tionship of the ego not only with the object world 
but also with the body. For the purposes of this 
presentation, suffice it for the moment to insist 
that the affects cannot sanely be approached as 
though they were simply a foreign substance, 
impurity or contaminant which should be got 
out for spiritual, moral, aesthetic or hygienic 
reasons. 

These, after all, are not faeces; they are what 
we call in other contexts our ‘ personal feelings ’! 
How, then, did Freud become so opposed to 
them as to adopt the catharsis doctrine, however 
temporarily? He was, quite frankly, shocked for 
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a time by their intensity and their sexualizatiog 
in the mental lives of his hysterics. At the time 
Breuer’s flight from Anna O., Freud (I 
wrote that 


The childhood traumas which analysis uncovered 
these severe cases had all to be classed as 
sexual injuries; some of them were positi 
revolting. Foremost among those guilty of a 
like these, with their momentous consequences, 
nursemaids, governesses, and domestic servants 
whose care children are only too thought 
entrusted ; teachers, moreover, figure with regrettable 
frequency. 


Following 12 more years of befriending 
affects and the instincts (including some thou 
about * blowing off steam ° (1942) which he de- 
cided not to publish), Freud (1908) recon 
ted the catharsis theory with art, beginning 
major line of thought which has enduri 
vitality. He suggests that the creative writer 
enables us to enjoy our common forbidden day- 
dreams ‘ without self-reproach or shame’ by 
disguising them and by bribing us with the ‘ fore- 
pleasure ° of the formal aesthetic qualities. 

Sachs (1942) has followed this up with the 
assertion that ‘ The gratitude for this release of 
the Unconscious (the so-called “ catharsis ” or 
psychic housecleaning), is the poets main 
reward ’. Notingthat ‘The most effective method — 
of disarming the resistance against the agi 
tion of the repressed contents is the downrigh' by 
opposite of the happy end ’, he declares that 


This is the method chosen by the tragic Muse. U 
her guidance even the most intensely repressed ] 
of the Unconscious . . . are admitted when they don’t 
seem to satisfy any desire, but arouse instead, aS 
Aristotle puts it, compassion and fear: compassion 
for the preordained guilt of the hero and fear 
sharing his crime and punishment. 


Yet this exposition deals with only half 
transaction of ego with superego: the phase of 
buying it off. The resultant yield of pleasur 
generates a further need to assert that we a 
being improved. This two-stage interaction with 
the superego is demonstrated’in a very h 
note by Menninger (1942) about his hobby © 
chess. Having at length satisfied himself that 1t 
was all right to enjoy committing all sorts © 
murders on the ground that one was, after all, 
“occupied with a matter of absolutely no con- 
sequence,’ he began to worry that he might 
wasting his time. He solved this by recalling the 
words his teacher had employed in inviting 


> the chessboard: * Come, let us wash our 
iads” 


The application of these ideas to the treatment 
individuals can be approached through 
man’s (1954) discussion of how ‘in the 
ical character certain emotions are . . . 
sorporated in character defence’. He notes 
ẹ prominence of dramatic and exhibitionistic 
pmponents in these affects, ‘as if they were 
ting acted out as a histrionic demonstration, 
ot only for the benefit of the onlooker but for 
covert and possibly internalized observers’, 
vith the result that hysterical emotionality is 
ften erroncously taken as * wilfully “ put on ”.’ 
he patient seeks and even appears to enjoy 
the show’, yet is also frightened by it. A 
frucial aspect is seen in the * demonstration to 
he superego that the ego is “ well behaved”, 
proper”, and experiences the “correct” 
motions, as if such evidence were demanded in 
prder to avoid the displeasure of guilt or loss of 


Siegman likens this ‘noisy and fraudulent’ 
bribe to the corruptibility of the superego to the 
prepaid ’ suffering of the masochistic character, 
nd pursues this analogy through the respective 
Projections of sexuality and injustice on to 
neutral situations by the hysteric and the maso- 
hist in order to obtain their secret libidinal and 
If-pitying gratifications. 
‘I believe’, Siegman notes in conclusion, 
that what we often mistake for abreaction is 
merely a display of hysterical emotionality and 
hat although we may succeed in changing the 
clinical picture by abreaction we have only 
rved to alter the neurotic equilibrium by 
Strengthening the defences.’ Like the present 
writer, he sees this as a particular illustrative 
nstance of Glover’s (1931) generalization that 
n inexact interpretation serves as a suggestion. 
In terms of the argument presented earlier in 
“paper, suggestion can occur through 
analyst's merely going along with the 
at an emotional storm constitutes active 
ticipation of the patient in his treatment. There 
is then fostered an illusion of patienthood ana- 
ogous to the theatregoer’s illusion of caring. In 
ach case, being entertained is construed as an 
hievement in self-improvement. ë 
The fact is that patients sometimes respond to 
an interpretation with an emotional outburst, 
‘ollowing which they accept the interpretation. 
We can persist in construing this temporal 
Sequence as evidence that the outburst caused, or 
contributed to, the subsequent insight. It is, 
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however, also the fact that interpretations 
commonly clicit a response of cither * Yes, but 
then again, No’, or * No, but then again, Yes!” 
Is it not more sensible to construe the outburst as 
simply one way of saying, * No/"? 

The doctrine of catharsis, gradually and 
reluctantly expelled from its secure position in 
the fundament of psychoanalysis, is once again 
becoming firmly entrenched in today’s America. 
In the many forms of the sensitivity training- 
encounter-human potential movement, we are 
confronted anew with the vitality of the notion 
that Western man must approach his emotions 
through claborate and ritualized exercises. 
Again we are told that intimacy is best experi- 
enced in a public setting arranged by outside 
experts, that intense emotions should be de- 
tached from the history of the individual and his 
personal relationships, and that the encounter 
between a person and his feelings is a mystery 
immune to rational scrutiny. Predictably we 
find again the extraordinary ambiguity as to 
whether we are dealing with an aesthetic, hy- 
gienic, moral or spiritual quest. Once again the 
illusion of caring is not only enjoyed, but also 
rationalized as beneficial, and the social move- 
ment aspect lends consensual support. 

A recent volume by Back (1972) approaches 
the definitive in scholarship and balanced 
judgement of this movement. He is impressed 
most centrally by the search for intense emotional 
experiences, valued for their own sake but 
rationalized as serving diverse and contra- 
dictory ends. He reflects: 


Evidence would suggest that there is a need to 
believe in the efficacy of strong experience for the 
general good and for behavioural changes that are 
beneficial. Perhaps people are afraid of admitting 
the need for the experiences themselves, which may 
be ridiculed or else feared as addiction. The best 
parallel for the belief in the efficacy of sensitivity 
training groups may well be the ineradicable belief 
in the effectiveness of alcohol for snakebites, It 
gives a good feeling, and hence people want to 
believe in its i 

Back singles out as * probably the frankest 
explanation and justification’ for * this curious 
situation’ these words from his personal inter- 
view with a pioneer of the movement: 


If this whole field had developed not out of educa- 
tion and therapy but out of, say, the theatre, out of 
drama, which it might have, . . . then we would be 
valuing the experience and what it does while it’s 
going on, not what it does after it’s over, and we 
would treat it as a marvellous, exciting human 
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experience, an aesthetic experience, . . . a beautiful 
moving experience ... And then we would ease off 
on the whole idea that it’s somehow supposed to 
fix you, change you, or improve you, or everything 
like that. I mean it doesn’t do that any more than... 
symphony concerts, or sexual intercourse, or looking 
at a sunset or reading a book ... No matter what 
the aesthetic experience is, they only work while they 
are going on, and I feel it’s unfortunate that we 
haven't seen that that is not something negative 
about the group, it’s something very positive about 
it ca: 


It is those of us who believe that therapy wor 
not only while it is going on, but even be 
afterwards, who have taken up the notion 
relating treatment to the particularity of an ` 
individual’s personal history and the concrete- 
ness of specific relationships. Above all, it is 
we who persist in bringing the intellect to bear, 
in the faith that man with his affects is compre- 
hensible by reason. 

The emptiness of a choice between reason and 
emotion is illustrated by the recently deceased, 
but little mourned, discussions of “intellectual 
insight ’ (cf. Richfield, 1954). The sequestering 
of affect is a flight from full humanity, whether 
it is pursued by way of overvaluing pure reason 
or by way of segregating intense experiences of 
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emotion from the totality of am individ 
life. Affects divorced from personal history 
relationships become alien, and we call 
distress upon our poets, priests, and physici 
to heal the breach. 

Perhaps this presentation has simply di 
into the drama of contrasting personalities whi 
makes the human scene so fascinating. We 
enriched alike by the rationality of compulsi 
and the histrionics of hysterics, but each 
braces no more than an aspect of the wh 
These different cognitive styles are really qui 
alikeaas hedges on accepting the humanity 
em@fion. 

Tiiggrole of catharsis in human affairs is 
most restricted and humble one. It is mo 
Strously overvalued by people in general, 
physicians in particular, and beyond all reason 
mental healers and Americans. We should li 
to befriend our emotions, but our superegos 
not have it. We must bribe and trick oursel 
for permission to enjoy our feelings; and havi 
enjoyed them, we must then explain to oursel 
that it is all in the interest of self-improvem 
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